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THE 


LIFE OF RABELAIS. 


Had ‘Rabelais, like Cardan, Scaliger, Thuanue*, and other 
learned jmen, given us the history of his life, employed, as it 1 
was, wholly in mirth, and penned by sq> uncommon a hand, 
it must needs have pleased not only more than the most di¬ 
verting works 5 of ethers, but even more than his own un¬ 
paralleled chronicle. * \ 

But, by a cruel fatality, most of those whose works per¬ 
petuate the lives of others, neglect to eternize tlleir own by 
such a-'method; and, instead of painting themselves and 
their most memorable actions, only strive to be knotvn by 
the pictures of strangers which they hav«dmwn: some of 
them, perhaps, flatter themselves with th# examples of a 
small number of happy men, the’fficture of whose Jives and 
persons has been consecrated to posterity by pencils coual td 
those with which the) - had redeemed others from ^Inivion: 
but, as few plbve kinder to us than .ourselves,’those who ex¬ 
pect to be excepted out of t}jat rple, after their deaths, may 
be assured,Jthat if, by chance, some of their ablt survivors 
bestow one shqrt minute to give, en passant, an imperfect 
idea of their resemblance, ifn ill hanc^, rvylely attempting 
to do *hc same, while they faintly lit one lipeament, will 
miscarry on the rest, and thus ignorantly or flapliciously ridi¬ 
cule what they prctendjto repfese^k 
It is true the ancient philosophers have had their Laertius; 
an<^ the heroes, their contemporaries, their Plutarch: but 
now that history seems almost lost in disorderly memoirs, its 
priTnitive chaos, grejit wsmors-are as unlikely to%ncl good 
historians as famous jiuthprs. 
vo^ *i. 
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Thus Rabelais, that greater Luckm 3f France, has been 
even worse used than thkt of Greece ; for though we know 
the oid only bjt his wlitings, yet few fabulous stories wrong 
his memory, while that of Rabelais is so much abused by 
unkind Fame, that, to know him, it were perhaps better only 
to seek this modern Luciaa, as we do the old, in ttlto pictures 
whi?h he has drawn of others, than in those which his care_- 
less or malicious painters have given us o£ him., * 

ifowever, you ha^c here the bes^ account 1 could g£t of 
him : neithet was i^ without much difficulty that, out of the 
ruins of tijne,in* a kfngdoifl where it is mot easy to find jnrfhy 
books anaapersons that can inform us of this autber, I could 
get together what .follows; jjfincipally if we consider* how 
little is to b“ found in the late French editions of his works. 

Francis Rabelais was born about the year ^483, at 
Chinon, a vefy ancient little town, situate near the place 
where the river Vicifne loses itself into the Loirft, in the pro¬ 
vince of Touraine, in France. His fathe;:. Tin.mas Rabelais, 
was ar^apothecary of that town, and possessed an estate called 
La Deviniere; 1 near which place, having first sent his son 
Francis to be educated by the monks of the abbey of Seville, 
and finding that he did not improve, he removed hii^ to the 
university of Angers, where he studied some time at a con¬ 
vent called La P~.umette, but without any considerable suc¬ 
cess. There hei became acquainted with Messieurs du Bel- 
lay, one <}f whom was aftfef wards cardinal: and it is said, 
^ftat Rabelais, having committed some misdemeanour, was 
there vfc.v severely used. * 

A famous atfthor writ^,; that he was%red uji in a convent 
of Franciscan friars, in the Lower Poictou, and was received 
into* their drder. * Which convent^an be no other than that 
of Fontenay-le-Comte, a .in the said province, where he proved 
a great proficient unlearning; insomuch that, of the friars, 
some envied .him, some, throu$i*ign(yanee,* thought* hitn a 
conjuror, and, t ih short, all hated and misused him, because 
he studied Greek, the heautidb of \fjiich tongue they could 
not relish ; its novelty mafoftg ^liem esteem it not only bar- 
bafous, but ant : ch*istian. This we partly observe by a lettet 

1 l’ard^ar. d*la Vie et Momrs de Rabelais, imprim. (b'vant_ses 
CKuvrcjs. ^Scasvol Samarthaims*lil). i* Elog. Clar. Vir. 

j * Thresq*. Chronolog. de St. Kumuald^3rd^>art. 
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which Budgpus,* the most learned man of nis age in that 
tongue, wrote to a friend of Rabelais', wherein he highly 
praises him, particularly for his excellent knowledge ii that 
tongue, and exclaims against the stupidity and ingratitude 
of those friars. 

Such a misfortune bcfcl Erarmus " as also the learned 
Rabanus Maurus Magnentius, Abbot of Fulda and Archbi&Vop 
of Mentz : 5 for having, while he resided with them in his 
abhgy, composed some excellent poeins in verse, they' only 
served to expose him to the hatred of his nuftiks, who ac¬ 
cused him of applying himself too much to spiritual things, 
and too little to the increase v>f the temporal, to the loss, as 
they*thought, of the monastery ; so that about the year 842. 
he was forced to fly to Lewis, King of Germany, his pro¬ 
tector where his monks, who had sAon found their error 
and their loss in the absence of so excellent dh abbot, came 
to beg his fiardon, and prayed him to’resume the adminis¬ 
tration of tlie%bbef;’, which, however, he 4 resolutely declined. 

Thus Rabelais, hating the ignorance and basenes* of the 
Cordeliers, was desirous enough to leave them, being hut 
too much prompted to it by several persons "of eminent 
quality.;who were extremely delighted with his learning and 
facetious conversation. 

A monk relates, 0 that he was put in pace, that is, between 
four walls, with bread and water, in the said convent, for. 
some unlucky action ; and was flHleomed out of it by the 
learned Andrew Tiraqueau, then lieutenant-general (that io, 
chief judge) of the bailiwick of Foil ten jiy-le-Cor.,*c : and,’ 
by tradition,jit is salt! in that town, that, on A day when the 
country people used to resort to the convent church to ad¬ 
dress tfteir prayers, and pay their offerings to the image of 
St. Francis, which stood" in a place somewhat dark near the 
porch. Rabelais, to ridicule their superstition, privately re- 
moVe<4 the saint’s image,'and placed himself, in its room, 
having first disguised himself: but at last, too much pleased 
with the awkward worship tthic-h was paid him, he could 
not forbear laughing, and mads some motion; which being 
Observed by his gaping staring worshippers, they cried out, 

“ £ miracle! my good lord St. Francis mover,!” Upon which 

• BuJirus Greec. F.p-yt. 1 s llabanus, Bnnvcr in lPuliI. Hist. 1 

0 1’. tic St.- Bomuald. Feuillant. 

I) 2 
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an old crafty knave pf a friar, who knew atone and the virtue 
of St. Francis totfwe'll to hxpect this should be true, drawing 
ncar.ccared our sharti-saint out of his hole; and, having 
caused'him to be seized, |he reqt of the fraternity, with 
their knotty cords on his bare back, sson made him know 
he was not made of Stone,*and wish he* had bgeA as hard as 
tin*linage, or senseless as was the saint f nay, turned into Ijvg 
very image of which he lately was the representation. 

Al last, by the intercession of frignds, of which Geoffrey 
d'Estissac, Bishop qf Maillezais, 7 is ssaid to have been pne, 
he obtained pope Clemeift VII.'s permission to leave the 
beggarly ltdlowship of St. Frqflcis, for the wealthy'and pore 
easy order of St. .Benqiiet, ^and» was entertained in that 
bishop’s chapter, jthat is, the Abbey of Maillezais. Bftt his 
‘mercurial temper prevailing after he had lived some time 
there, he also’left it j and, laying down the regular habit, to 
take that which is worn by secular priests, he rambled up 
and down awhile, till at last he fixed at Mohtpellicr, took 
all his^egrccs as a physician in that university, and practised 
physic with reputation. And by his epistle" before the 
translation Af thq Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and some works 
of Galen, which he published and dedicated to the*-Bishop 
of Maillezais, in 1532, he tells him that he publicly read 
physic in thatumiversity to a numerous auditory. 

. It is vulgarly^aid, that Rabelais having published some 
physical Jract, which did"hot sell, upon the disappointed 
UBokseller’s complaint to him, told him, that since the world 
Sid not know hojv to value a good book, they would un¬ 
doubtedly like? a bad one, and that accordingly he would 
write something that would m^ke him large amends ; upon 
which he dbmpos'ed his Gargantua^nd Pantagyigl, by which 
the 'bookseller got an estate. But either thi$ is an error, or 

7 The bishop's see is low removed*! c*Roc^eIle. * * Quqpi 4nno 

superiorc MonSpe%suU Aphurismos Hippocratis, et dcinceps Galeni 
Artem Medicam ft-equenti auditoriqpSblieg enararrem, Aiitistcs Claris- 
sime, annotavemm loca aliquet^n quibus inUrpretes mihi non adinodum 
satisfaciebant. Collatis enim e»run^ trifductionibus cum exemplar! 
grseoanico qjod, pjnctq^ caqus vulgo circumfcruntur, habebam vetustis! 
.simum, lilerisque Iomcis elegantissime, castigatissimeque exarafum, 
com peri is quail plurima omisisse, quiedam exotica ct notha adje- 
risse, qujcdiftn minus expressisse, pauca iflvcrtisse verius quam vertisse, 
&c. F. R^beUcsus in Hippocr. Aphor. 
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Rabelais mu^ have been more imposed on than our Sir 
Walter Raleigh was by his selfish stltion?r ;• since the above- 
mentioned translation, which was printed by tjie .famous 
Gryphius of Lyons, at first, in* 1532, was reprinted* many 
times since, particularly in' 1543*of which date I have an 
edition ofltf which was undoubtedly before Rabelais began 
to write his Gargantna ; and none, ever mentioned any ot^pr 
tract of phy^c by dim ; and also when Ife speaks of his An¬ 
notations 3 on the Apljoysms of Hippocrates, he says, that 
Gryphius importuned lym very much ty consent that they 
might be printed. • • • • 

We do not know how he came to leave Montpelli?r, though 
probifbly he was sent by ifs university to # solicit for them at 
courts and then was invited to*stay at Paris, of yhich John 
du Bcllpy, his friend, afterwards cardinal, was not only 
bishop, but governor; at least, it is certain hetattended him 
in his embassy to Pope Paul III., though I believe that the 
chief occasion^ hif going to Rome, was 1 o put a stop to the 
ecclesiastical censures fulminated against him for leattipg his 
convent; and it is thought the Bitnlop of Maillezais a&cttcd 
that desertion, and encouraged him in his studies at Mont¬ 
pellier, which perhaps made Rabelais afterwards dedicate to 
him, and own then, that he owed all things to him.' 0 . 

It is likely our doctor had then a prospect of the benefices 
with which he soon afterwards was gratified by that cardi¬ 
nal ; and for that reason was glad to be eased of the censures 
under which he lay, which made him incapable laf enjoying 
anything. The Bishop of Montpellier himself was p, protest-* 
ant, and might havtfkept always hjp bishoprk, hatPhe writ¬ 
ten as mystically as Rabelais. The Cardinal Chatillon also was 
not only a protestant, but married, as well fcs John dc M»nt- 
luc. Bishop*oT Valence ; ^et, as well as many others, in those 
times, who were against the errors of the chureh of Rome 
in their hearts,'they Jtad t)2ncficcs iy it, and favoured the 
reformation, perhaps more Jhan those who openly professed 
it. So Rabelais seems*to mesto kyve passed into Italy only 

5 Contcndit a me multis ferbis ut%os sinerem in communem studio- 
Virum utilitatcm cxire. 1,1 Hie non dicam-qu^ rationc adductus 

sinf, id, quicquid est laboris, tibi ul dicarem. Tibi emm jure debetur 
quit-quid efficere opera mea potest; qui me sic tua benigniiatc usque 
iovisti, ut quocunque srulis Rircumfcram oi’Siv 1) oiyavbt*i$POd\aord 
nmnificentue tuie sensibus miiis obversetur. 
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in this quality of a penitent monk, being first obliged to sub¬ 
mit to his abbot; and the orders of the convent which he had 
left many .years; else, had he been then physician to Cardi¬ 
nal dtf Bellay, 11 then ambassador,to the pope, he would not 
have recommended himself to the alms of his superior, the 
Bishop of Maillezais* as he does in his letters to Lliat prelate; 
tc^tvhom he writes', that the last money which he had re¬ 
mitted to him was almost gone; “ though?” says, he, “ I have 
pufr none of it to an ill use.” 12 Neither would he have add¬ 
ed, that he'used constantly to cat. either with Cardinal du 
Bellay, or the Bishbp of Mascon, who ’had succeeded him in 
the embassy, (doubtless upon the other’s promotion to the 
rank of cardinal,),but tjiat ipuche money was spent in dis¬ 
patches, clothes,,and chamber-rent; which shows alsfl, that 
" though he, as a friend, did eat with one of those two, yet he 
paid for his- lodging elsewhere. By these letters, which 
> Messieurs de St. Marthe, gentlemen famous for learning, 
have not disdained to publish with their.teamdd and curious 
observations, of ten times their length, we see that Rabe¬ 
lais held also a private correspondence in characters with the 
Bishop of -Maillezais, to whom they arc directed, and that 
the bishop was far from being bigotted to popery. We also 
know hy them, that Rabelais obtained his absolution of Pope 
Paul III. the ,17th of January, 1536, whereby he had leave 
’.given him to return to Maillezais, and to practise physic, 
either at Rome or elsewhere ; that is, without any gain and 
only by chatity. Wc also find that he had gained the es¬ 
teem of Cardinal de Gcnutiis, accounted the ornament of the 
college, ‘and (Cardinal Sinjonetta, emiiicnt foi* virtue, and 
other worthy prelates, besides Cardinal du Bellay, and the 
Bishop of Mascott, who procured him his bulls, gratis, and 
had even offered him to make use of their king's name, had 
it been needful.'J 

It is reported that'Rishop du Bfcllay as King Francis I.’s 
ambassador w^ion he had audience of Paul III. having 
kissed that pope’s slipper, .vhich cere'jpony is by some called 
adoration, all the rest of hL retintfc did the same, if we 
except Raiielau;, who, fixed as the pillar against which he 

11 Epist. de Rabid. Pag. 5, p. 49. I! Et si n’en ay rien dos- 

-pendu e» mfscliaru'ete. Ibid., pag. 19. *■ M Sadolelus Ital. Sacr. 

T. 3. 
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leaned, said, ^hat if the ambassador, who whs a very great 
lord in France, was unworthy to kiss tUfe pope’s foot, they 
might even let down his holiness's breeches, and was]} his 
a—, and then be might presume to kiss something .about 
him. , * • 

Anothc? time, that*cardinal having bsought him, with the 
rest of his retfnue, t« the same pope, that they might keg 
some favour of hjs holiness, Rabelais, being bid to make 
denytnd, onfy begged thj.t his holiness would be pleased to 
excommunicate him. . * • 

So .strange a request having caused much surprise, he was 
ordered to. say why he made it. 14 Then addrelbin£ himself 
to thht pope, who was cjpubtless a great man,* and had 
no this g of the morosencss of Aany others : “ Mqy it please 
your holiness,” said he, “1 am a FnrncBmafl, of a little 
town called Chinon, whose inhabitants are thought some¬ 
what too subject to be thrown into a* sort of unpleasant 
bonfires ; andf indeed, a good number of honest men, and, 
amongst the rest, some of my relations, have been^ fairly 
burned there already. Now, wouW your holiness b.tt ex¬ 
communicate me, I should be sure never to jiurn. My 
reason is, that, passing through the Tarafttese, where the 
cold was very great, in the way to this city, with mj Lord 
Cardinal du licllay, having reached a little hut, where an 
old woman lived, we prayed her to make a'fire to warm us; 
but she burned all the straw of her bed to kindle a faggot, 
yet could not make it burn; so that at last, 'after many 
imprecations, she cried, ‘ Without doubt, this faggbt was* 
excommunicated bj*tlie pope's own moutR, since i^will not 
burn.’ In short, we were obliged to go on without warming 
ourselvt-s. Now, if it pleaSed your holiness but to exoom- 
municate rfic thus, I might go safely to my country." By 
this he not onfy, in a jesting manner, exposed the Roman 
cMgjj’s persecuting # temp&, but seenfed to allude to the. 
inefficacy of the former pipe’s excommunications in Eng¬ 
land, and chiefly in (Sermamy, jvhere they‘only served to 
warn our Henry VIll.* and, Uie other side, the Luthe¬ 
rans, to secure themselves* against the. attempts of their 
enemies. 

14 It is the same of whon^ Alstcdius and olncrs write, 4 w$s said 
1640, Paulo III. Optimo Maximo in Terris Deo. 
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He, that would not spare the pope to his face, 15 was 
doubtless not Iqss liberal of his biting jokes to 1, others; inso¬ 
much that he was obliged to leave Itome without much pre¬ 
paration ;* not' thinking himself safe among the Italians, 
who, of all men, love ana forgi.-e raillery the least, when 
they are the subject, of it. „ *' 

go being come as far ils Lyons, on |tis way to Paris, very 
indifferently accoutred, and no money to, proceed, whether 
he,had been robbed, or had spent all his stock, 1 he, who had 
a peculiar love for C-ase and good "citing, and no less zeal 
for good drinking^ fount], himself In dismal circumstances. 
So he hal recourse to a stratagem which might have been 
of dangerous consequence to one less known than Ralelais. 

Being lodged at the Towel and Angel, a famous ,inn in 
that city, fib- took s^pie of the ashes in the chimney, and 
having wrapped them up in several little papers, oh one of 
them he writ “ poison to kill the king;” in another, “poison 
to kill the queen in a third, “ poison to k ! ll the duke of 
(Mean?and having on the Change me*t a young merchant, 
told mm, that being skilled in physiognomy, he plainly saw 
that he had a great desire to get an estate easily; therefore, 
if he would come to his inn, he would put him in a way to 
gain a hundred thousand crowns. The greedy merchant 
was very ready. So, when he had treated our doctor, he 
came to the Tna’in point; that is, how to get the hundred 
thousand crown's. Then Rabelais, after the other bottle or 
two, pretending a great deal of caution, at last showed him 
.the papers of powder, and proposed to him to make use of 
them according to their superscriptiors, whjch the other 
promised, ancf they appointed to meet the next day, to take 
measures |ibout L it; but the tco credulous, thougk honest 
trader, immediately ran to a jud^c, who having heard the 
information, presently sent to secure Rabclafls, the dauphin 
having been poisoned some time,before: so'the doctor with 
his powder, was seized, and being cxkmincd by the judge, 
gave no answer to the accusation,, save that he told the 
young merchant that he' fajl nevcj, thought him fit to keep 
a secret, and only desired them to secure what was in the 
papers, arid seftd Him to the king, for he had strange things 
to say to him. 1 

15 Particul. dffla Vie (le Rabelais, imprim.Mevant ses (Euvres. 
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Accordingly.be is caretifily sent to Paris, arfll handsomely 
treated by the way on free cost, af* archil*the king’s*pri¬ 
soners ; and being come to Paris, was immediately brought 
before the king, jvho knowing him, asked him what fie had 
done to be brought in. that "Conditlbn, and where he had left 
the CardiAik du Bellay. Upon this tjic judge made his 
report, showed \hc bills with the powder, and the informa¬ 
tions which he had, drawn, ltabelais, or his side, told h* 
case,.took some of all the powders before the king; which 
being found to be only harmless w’ood 'ashes, pleaded for 
Rabelais so effectually, that the business ended in mirth, 
and the po<jr judge was only laughed at for his jtaiilb. 

Though this story be printecT before in many Editions of 
Rabelais, somewhat otherwise than I here* give it, I would 
not any more be answerable for its truth, thaft for that of 
many others which tradition ascribes to him. When a man 
has once been very famous for jests and merry adventures, 
he is made to «ulop| all the jests that want a father, and 
many times such as arc unworthy of him. For this reason 
I will omit many stories which som«f indeed relate of Rabe¬ 
lais, but which few can assure or believe to be p'ue. Yet 
since the witty sayings, merry triflings, and flie accounts of 
the indifferent actions of great men, have found not. only 
their historians but their readers, from Tully’s puns, to the 
false witticisms, insipid drolling, and empty" insignificant 
remarks, that make up the greatest part of t&e Scaligeriana, 
and some others of those unequal collections of *wteds and 
flowers, whose titles end in ana; we may with greater 
reason relate tfre jeste of Rabelais, whose lifers we41 as his 
writings have been thought a contihual jest; and this would 
not seen* to be the life of Rabelais, did not some comical 
stories make 5 part of it. * 

Neither were'nis jests sometimes less productive of good, 
tharf t%; deep earnest of offers. 10 Of which the university 
of Montpellier furnishes us with an instance :* none being 
admitted to the degree of (foofcor pf physic there, who has 
not first put on the gdW and #ap of Dr. Rabelais, which 
dte preserved in the castle tif Morac in. that city." The 
cauSe of this uncommon veneration for the memory of that 
learned man is said to be .this: 

lc Grand Diction. Fiistoriq. 11 Voyage do lTiurope. t. 1 
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Spmc scholars Having occasioned an extraordinary dis¬ 
order in that efty,*’ Anthony Duprat, Cardinal, archbishop 
of (Sens, .then Lord- Chancellor of France, upon complaint 
made of it, caused the university to be deprived of part of 
its privileges. Upon thfs, none war thought fitter to he 
sent to Paris to solicit tljeir restitution than our lloctor, who 
J>y his wit, learning, and eloquence, r as also by the friends 
which they had purchased him at court sensed capable to 
obtain any thing. When he caipe. to Paris about if, the 
difficulty lay in gaming audience qf the chancellor, who was 
so incensed, that die refused to hear anything in behalf of 
the university of Montpellier. So Rabelais, having vainly 
tried to he admitted, at last put pn his red gown and dbetor's 
cap (som^ say a grecii gown and a long grey bcand) and 
thus accouTredt cstme to the chancellor’s palacq, on St. 
Austin’s key; but the porter and some otheT servants mis¬ 
took him for a madman : so Rabelais having," in a peremp¬ 
tory tone, been a&ked there who he wu,°, let'his impertinent 
querjfft know, that he was the gentleman who usually had 
the<honour to flay bult-fcalves ; and that, if he had a mind 
to be first* flayed, he had best make haste and strip imme¬ 
diately. Then’ being asked some other questions, he an¬ 
swered in Latin, which the other understanding not, one of 
the chancellor's officers that could speak that tongue was 
brought, who qddressing himself to our doctor in Latin, was 
answered by him in Greek, which the other understanding 
as little W the first did Latin, a third was fetched who could 
speafr Greek; but he nd sooner" spoke in that language to 
Rabelats, but was answered by him itt Hebrew; and one, 
who understood Hebrew, being with much difficulty pro¬ 
cured, Rtbelais* spoke to liiift in Syriac: thus hUving ex¬ 
hausted all the learning of the faVnily, the chancellor, vvho 
was told, that ther^ was a merry fool at his gate who had 
out-done every one, not only ill languages, “but in snrarlness 
of repartees", ordered him to hc^ brought in. It was a little 
before dinner. Then .Rabelais, shifting the farcical scene 
into one more serious, addressed dumself to the chancellor 
with muq|i re^speft, and having first made his excuse for Ms 
forced buffoonery, in a most eloquent and learned speech, so ' 
effectyallp pleaded the cause o( his university, that the 
lk Fartic. de la Vie de Rabelais. . 
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chancellor, at gnee ravished and persuaded, *not only pro¬ 
mised the restitution of the abolished prftilegcs, but made 
the doctor sit down at table with him, m a particular rrgirk 
of his esteem. 

Much about that time, hearing •With what facility, for the 
sake of a small sum of* money, the faculty of Orange (some 
say „ Orleans) admitted ignorant pretenders, as doctors «f 
physic, not oijy without examining, but even without seeing 
them 4 , ltabelais sent the psual fees, and had one received 
doctor there unseen, f>jg the nayie of Doctor* Johannes 
Cabaflus, and let the wise professors and! the* world know 
afterwards, what a worthy member they had acfinifltcd into 
their body, since that very .doctor was his horse Jack; or, 
as soma say, his mule: for if "there arc‘various, lections, 
there may well be also various traditions of* thh same pas¬ 
sage. 

Though I ktiow that it as little becomes a correct histo¬ 
rian to launch i»to l#rge digressions, as to advance things 
without good authorities, I cannot forbear mentioning #^>me- 
thing very particular concerning tha<fvery numerical doctor, 
1 mean Johannes Caballus: and that I may not he thought 
to relate stories without authorities, 1 will Inake bold to 
quote that of a book written stylo maxime Rabelaejano, 
viz. “ Le moyen de parvenirI remember to have read 
the story in a less apocryphal author, but tinje nath blotted 
his name out of my memory. 

Rabelais being at Paris, and more careful of hitnSelf than 
of his mule, had trusted it to the flare of the printcr’s'lhen, 
desiring them*at least not to let it want’wajer. flut he 
having perhaps forgot to make them drink, they also easily, 
though lfhcharitably, forgot the poor brute.* At three days 
end the creature having hrank as little water as its master, 
a young unlucky boy took a fancy to gef on its back, even 
like T,h« miller's aaugtyer, Without a saddle ; another truant 
scholar begged to get belling him, so did a third, and eke a 
fourth. Thus these fouf hemp mqppted like Xymond’s four 
sons a horseback on a mule, without bridle or halter, the 
, real.and living emblem of folly, the gray animal walked 
leisurely down St. James’s Street, till it cam^near a church, 
towards which it moved* drawn by the magnetic* virtue of 
the water, whjch it ?melt at a considerable distance, in the 
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holy water-pot, which is always near the porch. And in 
vain our four riders kinked and called; in spite of them the 
headstrong thirsty beast made up to the holy element; and 
though the church was almost full of people, it being Sunday 
and sermon-time, notwithstanding rll opposition, the bold 
monster dipped its.saucy snout in the sanctified cistern. The 
people that were near it were not a little amazed at tliQ im¬ 
pudence of that sacrilegious animal, deiervedly cursed with 
sterility, though it were but for this one crime; many took 
him for a -spectrum that,bore some souls, formerly heretical, 
but now penitent^ that name to seek -the sweet refrigeratory 
of the saints, out of the mere than hellish flames of purga¬ 
tory. So the unconcerned mule took a swinging draught of 
holy liquor, yet did not like it so well, there .being' always 
salt in it, aS to take a second dose; but having somewhat 
allayed its raging thirst, modestly withdrew, with her two 
brace of youngsters. However, the thing did’not end thus: 
for the brute was seized, and Rabelais,, being thought none 
of tlyj. greatest admirers of the Romish fopperies, was shrewdly 
suspected of having laid the design of that scandalous ad¬ 
venture. t Nor was the rude four-legged Johannes Caballus 
released out oi the pound, till its master had dearly paid for 
its ^fink. 

As he ridiculed the superstition of priests, he also was 
extremely free^in his reflections on the monks, and truly he 
knew them too well to love and esteem them ; he is said not 
to have been able to refrain his satirical temper, even while 
he woe reading public sei vice ; and instead of Qui maehanlvr 
cum UK, as t,hc vulgatc has it, to have said aloud Qui mona- 
chantur cum illd. 

It is also said, that as he was kneeling once at church, 
before the statue of King Charles VIII. a monk came and 
said to him, that doubtless he mistook that king’s statue for 
that of some saint; but Rabelaiar immediately replied, “ I am 
not so muen a. monk (blockhead, I mean) as thou thinkest 
me; nor yet so blind a? sot *o know that I kneel before the 
representation of King Charles VHl., for whose soul I was 
praying, because Jie brought the pox out of Naples into this 
kingdom, by \jhich means I and other physicians have been 
considerable gainers.” 

Several physicians being once assembled to consult about 
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an hypochondriac humour, which confined Car&inal du Bel- 
lay to his bed ; they at last resolved that afi aperitive (open¬ 
ing) decoction should be prepared, to b* frequently taljpn 
with some syrup by the patient. • Now Rabelais, wh&.was 
his physician, perhaps not b&ing of their opinion, while the 
rest of our 'learned doctors were stjll discoursing in their 
scientific jargon/to deserve the large fee, caused a fire to be 
made in the yjjrd, and on it to be set a kettle full of water, 
into wdiich he had put asjnany keys as lie could get: and 
while he was very busy stirring jhem about with a stick, 
the doctors coming down, saw him,«and a iked *what he was 
doing ? “ Following your direotions,” replied h8. *“ How 

in the tame of Galen ?” cri^d one of them. “ Yoh arc for 
something that may be very aperitive,” returned Rabelais, 
“ and by flippocrates, I think you will own tftat'nothing can 
be more aperitive than keys, unless you would have me send 
to the arsenal Tor some pieces of cannon.’* This odd fancy, 
being immediately related to the sick cardinal, set him into 
such a fit of laughing, that it helped more to cure hink^han 
the prescription; and what made the()cst the more pertinent 
was, that keys are made of iron and steel, which with water 
are the chief ingredients in chalybeate mediciftes. 

Hearing that the grave John Calvin, somewhat prejudiced 
against him for his biting jokes, had played on Jiis name by 
the way of anagram; saying “ Rabela'sius, Rabie Ieesus,” 
Anglia! “ mad manhe, with an admirable presence of 
mind, immediately returned the compliment in the Sathc kind, 
saying, “Calvin Jan Cul,” Anglite “Jack Arse,” adfiing 
that there was anagram for anagram, and that a^tudiild trifle 
only deserved to be paid back witK one worse, extempore. 

Thus fHiilc^ like DemocritifSs, he made himself n»erry with 
the impertinences of mailltind, nothing was able to allay his 
mirth, unless it were the thought of a reckoning, at the time 
thatTunpaid it; \hen, jndc&f, he was thought somewhat se¬ 
rious, though probably it was partly that those who were to 
receive it, might not irrtyose on hjnj and the company, and 
because he generally found his 4 >arse not over full. How- 
, cVer^ the time of paying a shot in a taverq among > good fel¬ 
lows, or Pantagruclists, is still called, in France, lo quart 
cl'hcnre de Rabelais j thaj is, Rabelais’s quarter of aq, hour, 
(when a man js uneasy or melancholy.) 



yet his eriemies, the monks, and some otljers, tell us, that 
he seemed much Voss concerned when he paid the grand shot 
of,life, than whenuhe discharged a small tavern reckoning; 
for they say that he fac»d death with an> unconcerned and 
careless countenance; aild, in short,..that he died just as he 
had lived. They relate the thing thus :— «• ' 

<■ Rabelais being very sick, Cardinal <lu Bellay sent his page 
to him, to have an account of his condition; Ips answer was, 
‘*-Tcll my lord in what circumstances thou findest me ; 1 am 
just going to leap'into tjie dark. ..lie is up in the cock-loft, 
bid him keep where he is. As for thee, thou'lt always be a 
fool: lfet down the curtain, the farce is done," 19 A little 
before this he called for his domino (so some in Frafice call 
a sort of hood which certain ecclesiastics wear) saying, put 
me on my doniino,ofor I am cold : besides, I will, die in it, 
for Bcati qxi in Domino moriuntur. An author, 20 who styles 
Rabelais a man of excellent learning, writes,’ that he being 
importuned by scrnio to sign a will, wljerebj- they had made 
him .bestow on them legacies that exceeded his ability, he, 
to ]>e no more disturbed, complied at last with their desires; 
but when they came to ask him where they should find a 
fund answerable to what he gave; “As for that," replied 
he, V J’ou must do like the spaniel, look about and search 
then, adds that author, having said, draw the curtain, the 
farce is over, he died. Likewise a monk, 21 not only tells us 
that he ended his life with that jest, but that he left a paper 
sealed ifp,''wherein were found three articles as his last will, 
“ I 6we much, I have nothing, I give the rest to the poor.’’ 

The' last story, or that before it, 'must undoubtedly be 
false ; and perhaps both are so, as well as the message by 
the page s though Friegius 22 relates also, that Rabelais said, 
when he was dying, draw the cu'rtain, &.c. But if he said 
so, many great men have said much the shine. Thus Au¬ 
gustus, 23 near his death, asked *his friends? whether hd had 
not very well seted the farce of life r And Demonax, one 
, » » ' k 

19 Je m’en vay chcrchcr uij, grand pcpl'-cstrc. II cst au nid de la 
pie. Which, verbatim Englished, is, I sun going to seek, or look for, 
a great ma\j hc (.doubt or uncertainty.) He is in the pye’s nest, &c. 

20 Thov. His. (Je .1 cun Clopmel. 21 1’. do St. Romuald Rel. 

Feuillipit. 22 Comment in Oral. Cic. turn. 1. u Nuuquid 
vita: inunam coifcmode peregisset. *■ 
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of the best philosophers, when he saw that he could ijot, 
by reason of his great age, live any ldnger, without being a 
burthen to others as well as to himself, *said to tl^ose that 
were near him, whit the herald usdti to say when the public 
games were, ended, ytfu may withdraw, the show is over, 
and, refusing td. eat, Kept his usual gaicAy to the last, and 
set himself at ease.* 4 * 

I wave many othdr stories, concerning Rabelais, which 
seem as inconsistent and, fabulous as the lggends of Symeoti 
the IVletaphrast, St. Xavier’s miracles, or, the traditions of 
the monks, our witty satirist's irrecAncilabfc enhmies. We 
ought ijot easily to believe, thatjhc, who even in tlie most 
licentious places of his merry composition^, is tho'ught by 
the judicious to have generally a design to expose.villany, 
and in th® places that are graver, as also*in his letters, dis¬ 
plays all the moderation and judgment of^a good man; we 
ought not, I say, to believe, that such a man, in his seven¬ 
tieth year, could*havt»abandoned himself to those excesses ; 
being curate of a large parish near Paris, ■prebendary St. 
Maur des fossez, in that city, and honoured and loved by many 
persons equally eminent for virtue, learning, and quality. 

It was by a person, who, with those three advantages, 
was also a great statesman, and a very good Latin poe* ; I 
mean John, Cardinal du Bellay, Bishop of Pari^ who knew 
Rabelais from his youth, that he was taken frpm the profes¬ 
sion of physic, to be employed by that prelate in his most 
secret negotiations ; it was he that knew him best! yet he 
thought him not unworthy of being one of jhe prebendaries 
of a famous cHhpter Si a metropolis, .and curate of Mcudon 
in his diqcese. 

It was, some say, in tlyit pleasant retreat, that* he com¬ 
posed his Gargaijtua and l’antagruci; though more probably, 
it w%s at that lipuse called .Dcviniere, already mentioned, 
and tluft the neighbouring abbey of Seville, whose monks 
lived not then according: to ,tlie austerity of* Jlieir rule, is 
partly the subject of it, whifh ftwuses him, they say, tc 
njake so often mention of th<i mftnks, the staff of the cross 
and .the vineyard of Seville; as also of Busch*;, Lernti 
Panzoust, &c., which are places near that abbey. 

Lucian. 
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The freedom, which Rabelais has used in this work, could 
not hut raise"it many enemies: which caused him to give 
ai> account in his ^dedicatory epistle of the fourth book, to 
Odert, Cardinal of Chatjlion, Ips friend, 'of the motive that 
induced him to write the three fcfrmer bookr. There he 
tells him, that thotigh his lordship knew how much he was 
, daily importuned to continue it by 4 several great persons 
who alleged, that many who languished through grief or 
sickness, reading ,it, had received. extraordinary eaSe and 
comfort; yet the calumnies of assort of uncharitable men, 
who said it was fVill of heresies, though they could not show 
any there, without perverting the sense, had • so fpr con¬ 
quered his patience, that he had resolved to write no more 
on that ^subject. But that his lordship having t61d him 
that King Francis "had found the reports of his enemies to 
be unjust, &a well as King Henry II. then reigning ; who, 
therefore, had granted to that cardinal his privilege and par¬ 
ticular protection for the author of those mythologies: now, 
witlvfut any fear, under so glorious and powerful a patron¬ 
age, he securely presumed to write on. 

And irtdectj it is observable, that in the book to which 
that epistle is prefixed, he has more freely than in the rest 
exposed the monks, priests, pope, decretals, council of Trent, 
then sitting, See. 

That epistle 25 is dated the 28th of January, 1552, anc^ 
some write that he died in 1553. By the following epigram, 
printed before his last book, Rabelais seems to have been 
deatl before it w 4 *is published : 

Uafielttis est il cncrt ? Voici an l’vre ! 

Non, sa meilleurc part a repris Bea esprits, 

,Pour ifcus faire present 1 de 1’un dc sea eerils 
Qui le rend entre nous itmn6nel et fait vivre. 

N&turc quite. 

The signature seems to be ah» anagram Of Jean Turijuet, 
father of tlifc lustoriah Louis Mayerin Turquet. 

This satirical work eipploye'd our Rabelais only at his 
spare hours ; for he tells vs that hfe spent no time in com¬ 
posing it, but that which hd usually allowed himself f6r _ 
eating; yet il^has deserved the commendations of the "best' 
of seriou= writers; and particularly of the great Thuanus, 
whose approbation alone is' a panegyric. And if we have 
25 Thres. Q'hronol. de lit. Romuald. 
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not many other serious traets by its author,‘the private 
atfairs ol' Cardinal du iiellay, in which 1* %as employed, 
and liis profession as a physician and a cerate, may be suj>- 
posed to be .the ^-uise of it. YqJ, he published a Lptin 
version of the Aphorisips of* Hipp#crates, and with them 
some of Gah'%s work*, which, for its, faithfulness and 
purity of style, has beey much esteeiTied by the best judges 
of both: nor is Vofstius, who attempted the same, said to 
have suceeeded*so well. Rabelais also wrote several French 
and Latin e])istles, in an tfxcollcr.l style, toVevcral great and 
learned men, and particularly to Cardinal c{p Ckatillon, the 
Bishop of Maille/ais, and Andrew Tiraipieau, life famous 
civilian,* who’ is said yearly to hate given a book' 1 ' and. by 
one wife, a son to the world, <1 wring ■lbirty*ycars," ; though 
he never drank anything but water; in.whiehdic differed 
much from* his friend Rabelais. Those epistles dp not only 
show that lie was a man tit for negotiation*, bill that he had 
gained at Rome tiie friendship of several eminent prelates. 
He likewise wrote a. Cook, called Sciomachiu, and ot, the 
feasts made at Rome, in the palace ol Cardinal du Belfiiy, 
for the birth of the Duke of Orleans, printed at Lj'Oiis, in 
8vo, by Sebast. Gryphitis, 1549, And there is tin Almanack 
for the year .1553, calculated by him for the meridiai^of 
Lyons, and printed there, which shows that lie was not only 
a grammarian, poet, philosopher, physician, civilian, and 
theologian, but, also an astronomer. Besides, He was a very 
great linguist, being well skilled in the French, Orman, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek and* Hebrew tongues; and 
we see in his letters, that he also understood* Arabic, ’*hich 
he had learned at Rome, of a Bishop 6f Curamith. 

Some write, that Rabelais died at MeucWm; byt Doni 
I’ierre do St. lttimuald says* that Dr. Guy Patin, royal pro¬ 
fessor al Paris, wht> was a great admirer of Rabelais, assured 
him, tiia^he caused himself V? he brouglit , from his cure to 
Paris, where he lies buried in St. Paifl’s church-yard, at. 
the foot of a great tree, at ill “to.be Seen there (1660). He 
died in a house in the stlcpt calleji J.a Rue des Jardins, in 
• 

» 36 TJjresor. Chron. de Si. Romuald. 21 Others, irore probably, 
reduce the number to ten sous, at the birth of each ul^whoni he pub¬ 
lished a learned l'olio. 
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St. Paul’s parish at'Paris, about the year 1553, aged 70 
ye'ars. Put Ijis fame will never die. * 

Stephen Pasqtyer, advocate-general, one of the most 
learned‘ J and judicious writers of his age, Joachim du Bellay, 
Archdeacon of Paris, named to the archbishopric of Bour- 
'deaux, Peter Boulanger, Peter Ronpard, onpe quince of the 
French poets, Jean Arftoine de Bail', and many more of the 
best pens of his age, honoured his memory with epitaphs ; 
♦he two latter in French. That by Ronsard'being too long, 
I omit; here is that by Baif: " * 

, o w 

0 Plutoe, Rabelais reqoi 
Aftn que tui.qui es le roi 
De ceux qut ne rient jamais 
<Tu aies un rieur desormais ! 

Here arc four others in Latin ; of which the t^o first are 
to be found in Pasquier: 

' r 

Ille ego Gallorum Gallus Democritus, illo 
Grutius aut si quid Gallia ptogenftit. 

Sic homines, sic et cieleslia Numina lusi, 

Vix homines, vix ut Numina lirsa putes. SB 

Sire tibi sit Lucianos alter, 

.Sive sit cynicus, quid hospes ad to ? 

Mac unus Rabelaisian facelus, 

Nugarum pater, artifexque minis. 

Quicquid is fuerit, rccumbit urn&.- 9 

Sommis! ct ingluvics, Baccbusque, V enusque. jocusque 

. Vumina, dum vixi, grata fucre mihi. 

Caitera quis nescit ?. l'uil ars mihi cura medendi, 
Maxim^ridcndi sod mihi cura fuit. 

*■ Tu queque non lajrymas, sed risum halve, viator. 

Si gratus nostris manibus esse velis. 

Non Rabc'lfcsius solus 
Sed aula, ccclebla, 

Et omnis mundus 
Agunt histrlquem. 

A great number of learned men have made mention of 
him in their writings ; ps Wm. Bttde, master of the requests, 
alias Budseus, in Epistolig Graecis.' Jac. Aug. de Thou, pre¬ 
sident jn the qourt of parliament at Paris, alias Thuahus, 
Hist. lib. 38 t et Commentar. de Vith suh, lib. G. Theocl. 

- , »Pa<Sj. ltnfueil des Portraits. « Pasq. Liv. des Tomb 
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Bcza. Clement Marot, who inscribe to him an imitation, 
in French, of flits 21st epigram of Majtial’sfiQbh book, “"Hi 
te cum mihi. Chare Martialis, &c.” Hugl^Salel, that trans¬ 
lated Homer’s Iliad, into French, fjteplien Uolet, a’Frenffli 
and Latin poet, burned for being a p*t,cstant, at Paris, 1545. 
l’etcr Ronsar*!.^ Stephqp Pasquier, in his^Rechcrehcs de la 
France, and in the first and second‘books of his Leltrcs., 
Jean Cecile Frey. Francis Bacon, Lord Verplam, in his book 
of the Advancement of Learning. Andrew L)u Chesnc, in 
his book lies Antiquit.cz de'Franee. Thctet, Hist, de Jean 
Clopinel: Gab. Mic. de la lt?>ehc Maiflet, Vii^ de^Illust. Per- 
sonnages. Fran. Grade," Seigneur de la Croix du Alainc, in 
his Bibliotheq'ue. Ant. du Verdief, Sieur de Yauprivas, Con- 
seillerdu lloy. Franc, Ranchin, dootorofpliysie at Montpellier. 
Scatvola (le Sainte Marthe, Conseiller du Roj', &o> alias samar- 
thanus, lib", primo Elog. Clarorum Virorum. Sjr William 
Temple, in the «ccond part of his Miscella*.. 0. Sorel, first 
Historiographer qf France, in his Bibliothequs Franqoise. llr. 
Ant. Van Dale, de OAeuIis et Consecrationibus. Monsieur 
Costar, dans son Apologie. M. Menage. Romuald, in \hi 
third part of his Thresor Chronologique ; and severqj others 
named in a book called Florctum Philosophicusn, that men¬ 
tions many particulars of his life, and the names of those tha 
have spoke of him. A curate of Meudon, in honour of liis 
predecessor, also caused to be printed whatever is'Vvrit in his 
praise, which books 1 have not been able to fitfll. There it 
also a large account of Rabelais in the Grand Historical 
French Dictionary. 


SOME* LEARNED MEN’S OPINIONS* 

,*° r 

DR. RABELAIS: 

ns a\ i:kl.i:s<>, ci.a korum Al.ua nt s<*U«ri'onuM tksTIMoma 
nuii.TEi,MTrs nuniEHS iV EnsToi.rs gh.ecis. 

O tieum immortalem, ct sodalitatis Pra-suiei»i. nosirieque 
amicitisePrincipem ! C^uidniun est illud quod audivin»us ; Te 
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SOME J.EATVNEO MENfs OPINIONS 


elinim A C&put miliPcxoptatum, et Rabelmsum Theseum 
tuiim intclligo Kb istis elegantiuj ct venusfatis osoribus so- 
dalibus vcstris ohfurbatos propter vehemcns circa literas 
Imptas'stadium, quam qilurimus gravilpisquc malis vcxari. 
Papa; A infaustam rirftTum delirationcm ! Qui usque adco 
'sunt animo inologunti ac stupido, ut,-quibus/'ohonestari uni- 
,vei'sum Sodalitium vcsirum convenorat, multumque sapere, 
quippo qui cxiguo temporis spatio ad doctrinal lastigium per- 
’-enerint, cosdcm sane calumniose insimulafldo, in ipsoquo 
conjurando tincm 1 ' imponere conati sint ornatissimoe exer- 
citatiuni.—Kt ]><V't. alia,, Vale et, salutato meo nominequater 
Rabehesum scitum ct indjistrium, ycl sermone si prmsto fit 
aut per Kpistolas denunciahs. 

VTRI Ii.ElTSTRISS. .TAC. A1T0. TTIliANl JX STintEAlO UA1,- 
ElVlLUM SLX AT LI 1‘liMIDIH, 

1 

OOMMENt-AltTOTITTM [IE VITA ST'A, T ,tll. A. 

CirrxoxE hospitium liabebat, (Tbuanus) in dome oppidi 
amp'issimA, qua; quondam Franeisci Rabehesi fuit, qui 
litteris Grtecis, Latifcisque instructissimus, et Medicinse 
quam p’ ofitebatur peritissimus, postremo onmi serio studio 
oniisso sc toms Vit;c soluta; ac gulu; mancipavit ct ridendi 
art<‘m hominis, sicut ipse aiebat propriam. amplexus, Demo- 
rritica libertatc, et scurrili interdum dicacitate, scriptum 
ingeniosissimum fecit, quo Vita* regnique cunctos ordines 
quasi in Scenam sub flctis Nominibus produxit et populo 
deridendos propinavit. Hominis ridiculi qui totA vitA ac 
scriptis, ridendi aliis muteriam praebuit, memoria it Thuano 
et Cjlignoqo nic renovata est, cum belli, cum Rabehesi 
Manibus actum uterque diceret, quod Domus ejus publico 
diversoro, in quo perpeluu: conunessationes eraut, llortus 
adjacens ad liulum oppidanis pci* dies festos se exercentibus, 
])rojcctum in llortum despicicns, in quo, cum literis operain 
dabat, libros habere et studei'j solitus erat, vina- ise cella; 
inserviret. F,x eAque occasione Tbuanus h Calignono invi- 
tatus, hoc Carmen cxtemporancuiK fecit. 

*• 

IPSK RABELZiSUS LOQUITUR. 

Sic vixi, ut vixissc mihi jocus, atquc legenti 
Guos vivus scripsi, sit jocus usque jocos. 

Per risum atque jocos liomini data Vita fruenda. 
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Inter amarescit scria folic magis. 

Et nunc ne plaeidos laedant quoqrte seria Tnanes 
Cavit Echionii provida eura Dei. 

Nam quap a p*tre domes fueral Chinone relicta. 

Quit vitrco Lemofvix amnc V?genna Unit, 
Postquafn%ibii, coiftinunis in usipn versa tabcrnse, 
Laitifico sfrepitu»nocte dieque sonat. 
liidet in bjfe bosses pernox, ridetur in'Ilorto, 

.Cum Populus fcsto (jcssaf in urbe <^ie. 

Tibiaque inflato saltanjes incitut utre, 

'Tibia Pictonicos docta cioro modos. 

Et qu;r Jlusaunn domino, qiju: colla libellis 
Nectarco spumat nunc apolheca menu 
Siciiiihi post minimum Vila' - tam’suaviler actum 
I)egt liodic ad priscos fata rcdire jSeos 
Non ali/t patrias tedes mercode locare 
Vendcrcf non alii conditione vclim. 

THEODORES JSEZA, DE FRANCISCO UAI!El..l'.SIO. 

(ini sic Nugatur, tractantcm lit seria a incat, 

Scria cum faeict. die rogo quantus crit ? 

SC/EVOLA SAMA IITHANFS EX EI11KO IVKIAIO EI.OGJOKJ.'M 
CALIOUtUt IKK TIII.NA IT.T.USTIU UM, 

F. It aheejesifs— Impulsu tpiorumdam procerum, qui 
urban:! cjus dicacitatc plurimum oblcctabantur. Monasterii 
claustra juvenis transput, demuxnquc in ridendis fiotninum 
actionibus totus fuit. (’inn onim, pro eft. qua pollebat Lin- 
guarum et Mci^cina' •Scientia, multa grav^tcr. ct eeudile 
posset scribero, quod et llippocratis'iSphorismi ab illo cast,! 
fide trandnc.ti, et aliquot Epistola 1 nitido st*,lo conscript® 
satis indicant, 'Lucianum •tamcn annularj maluit, ad cujus 
exemplum ea Semfoni Patrio finxit, quac-ni^ga 1 esse \identur, 
sod ejus*aodi tamtn sunt ut •ficctorem quemlibet eruditum 
capiant, et incredibili quadam voluptatc fcrfimdant. Nequc 
soliim erat in scribendo salis’eb facytjaruin plenus, verum 
et eandern jocandi liberfatem ajjud quemlibet et in omni 
sernone rctinebat; adeb ut Itbmam Joanne cum > Pcllajo 
ffardiflale prolectus, ct in Pauli III. conspcctmn # vcnire jussus 
ne ipsi quidem Pontifici Maximo peperccrit. Atqqp bane 
inteniperantioe suae cauSam mgonibsfe prselexebett, quod cum 
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sanitati eonservandir nihil magis otticiat qufpn mncror ct irgri- 
monia, prudrilifis Meflici partes sint non minus in mentibus 
hemjmvn cxtiilarSndis, quhm in corporibus curandis laborare. 

ANTON. VAN DALE ; II* OKACAIEIS KT CONSECRATIONHIT'S. 

])e Oraeulis et Sortibus infer alia serips : t*per lusum et 
^oeum doctissimus et fhagnus illc alius •Rabekesius, cujus 
miga; saipius nuiltorum doctorum sej-ia vineunt, in vitfi et 
fiestis Garagantua; et Pantagruelis, tam do£t6 meo judicio, 
quam lopidd ac sSlsfe. 

SIB^WJf. TF,Mf*EF. IN* HIS MISCT.DT.ANEA, SECOND TAHT. 

The, great wits among the moderns have beep, in my 
opinion, and ii> their .several kinds, of the French Rabelais 
and MSntaigne.—Rabelais seems fo have been fatlfer of the 
ridicule, a f man of excellent, and universal learning, as well 
as wit; and though he had loo much gamp giien him for 
satire in that age, by the customs of courts and of convents, 
of processes and of wars, of schools and of camps, of 
romances and legend.^, yet he must be confessed to have kept 
ufp his vein of ridicule, by saying many things so smutty and 
profane, that a pious man could not have afforded, though he 
had never so much of that coin about him. And it were to 
be’ wished, that the wits who have imitated him, had not 
put too urach value upon a dress, that better understandings 
would not wt-ar (at least in public) and upon a compass they 
gave tliqmselve.s, which some other men cannot take. 

m. i ,’arise costa r, nans son apoi.ooie a m. menaoe. 

RlvnF.LA/s est autant ?i la modC'qu’il rfut jamais. Ses 
railleries sont ngrcabics d'un agrement qui ne finera point 
tant quril y ailra sur la terrtf d’habiles rieurs. Lbs modes et 
les habillements changeront tobjfmrs, mais non pas celles des 
bons contes et <V:s bons mots qui so soustiennent d’ eux 
mesmes, et qui sont en effetde mmnef chosCs. Ceux.dC 1’laute 
et de Luciem, quelques vieux qu'ils soient, ne laissent pas de 
conserver la feu et la gun.ee qu'ils dvoient dans leur nouveaute. 

M. ESTIENNE PASQUIEJd, fONskll.I.EB DU HOY, AVOCAT 
GENERAL. HN SA CIIAMBRE DES OOMl’TES A FAIjIS. 

Ap DIv'sE DE SES RECTIERCIIES DE X.A FRANCE. 

Sr. mettriy entre les poetes' du'mesme temps Francois 
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Rabelais: ear combien qu’il ait <*crit cn prt>se les faits 
heroiques de GaVganfua et Pantagruel, il c*tcyt mis au ring 
dos poetes, comme l'apprend la respond quo Marot fit a 
Sagon sous le non^ de Fripelipcs sqn Valet: 

Je ne voy point tju’un Stint (felais, 

Heroiit, un Rabelais, 
tin Brodeau, un Seve, unsChapuy. 

Voisent eScnvant contre luy. 

Aux gayetOTP qu'il *mit en lumiere, se m'oequant de toutn 
cUosc'il sc rendit le nomptft-cil! De mi piirt je reeognoitray 
franehement. avoir 1‘esprit* si folastre, que»je ne me lassay 
jamais de le lire, ct nif le leu jamifis que'je n’y.tr^uvasse 
matiertide rirc, ct d’en faire mort profit tout ensemble. 

OOI.bUlIlUE. 

Beyoni) a doubt Rabelais was among the derpest, as well 
as boldest, thinkers of bis age. His buffoonery was not 
merely Brutus's rough stick, which contained a rod of gold : 
it was neeessaryuas aij amulet against the mtmks and legates. 
Never was there a more plausible, and seldom, I am persuad¬ 
ed, a less appropriate line, than the thousand times quoted 
Rabelais laughing in Ills easy chair 

of Mr. Pope. The caricature of his filth and zanyism show 
how fully he both knew and felt the danger in whiclf he 
stood. I eould write a treatise in praise of -the moral 
elevation of Rabelais’ work, which would maike the church 
stare, and the conventicle groan, and yet would be .tryth, and 
nothing but the truth. 1 class Rabelais with the great cre¬ 
ative minds of the world, Shakspeare, Danto, Cervantes, &c. 
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WHEREIN IS CiJVEX A*N ACCOUNT 01' THE DEsJ<..N AN1) 
I^ATURE OP TTIIs‘ r WOKK, AND A KEY TO 
OF ITS MOST n 1 F VIC i: 1/C 1'ASSAD EX. 

The Kistopy. of _ Gargantua and l’antagruol lias always 
been esteemed a muster-piece of wit and leurnftig, by the 
best judges of Iwtli. Even the most graii; and reserved 
among the learned in many countries, but particularly in 
France, have thought it worthy to hold a place in their 
closets, and have parsed many hours in private with that 
diverting and instructive companion. And as for those 
wnose age upd profession did not incline them to be reserved, 
all France can witness that there lias been but few of them 
who could not be said to have their Rabelais almost by heart: 
since mb. 4 . 1 - could hardly be complete among those that love 
it, unless their good cheer were seasoned with some of 
Rabelais's wit. 

Fifty large editions (if that book have not sufficed the 
world, and, theugli the language in which it is written he 
not easily understood now, iiy those who only converse with 
modern French books, yet it h.as been reprinted several times 
lately, in France and Holland, ev'-u in its antiquated style. 

Indeed, some are of opinion that the odd and quaint terms 
used in that book, add not a l'ltlc to the satisfaction jyhich 
is found in its perusal; but yet this can only be said of such 
of them as arte understood ; and when a reader meets with 
many words that arc *i!iuntelligible (I mean to him that 
makes it not his business lo know the meaning of dark and 
obsolete »cxpressk>ns), the pleasure which what lie under-* 
stands yields 4iim, is in a greater measure allayed by his 
disappoifitmest; of which we have instances when we read 
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Chaucer, and other books, which we do nht thoroughly 
understand. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart lias avoided tliflt obscurity in this 
following transla^on of Jiabclai% so that most* English 
readers may‘now understand that* author in our tongue, 
belter than •m^iny of the French can dp in theirs. To do 
ltabelais justice: it wps necessary tliat a person, not onlj 
master of the Frencji, but also of much leisure and fancy! 
should undertake the task. The translator was not oniy 
happy in these things, but* ilso in being ;f learned physician, 
and having, besides, some Frenchman uea^hinv " ho under¬ 
stood Rabelais very well, and could explain to him the most 
difficult words ; and I think that*, before the first ami second 
books of Rabelais, which are till that* was ■formerly; printed 
of that author in Knglish. there were sijmc wa*ses by men 
of that nStion in praise of his translation. 

It was too kindly received, not to haveVncouraged him to 
Knglish the ren^iining three books, or at least the Third— 
the Fourth and Fifth*being in a manner distinct, as Joeing 
I’antagruel's Voyage. Accordingly lie translated the Third 
Rook, and probably would have finished the wliol^ had £i>t 
death prevented him. So, the said Third Rook, being found 
longafter in manuscript among his papers, someu hat incorject, 
a gentleman who is not only a very great linguist, but also de¬ 
servedly famous for his ingenious and learned cdepositions, 
was lately pleased lo revise it, as well as the (Vo first, which 
had been published about thirty years ago, and are <estrcmely 
scarce. He thought it necessary tminake considerable aber¬ 
rations, that translation might have* the smartness, 
genuine sense, and the very style *.ntd air of The original; 
but yet, t« preserve the latter, Jie has not thought to alu-r 
the style of the translation* which suits as exactly with that 
of the author as possible, neither affecting the politeness of 
tile ino4 nice and refined of Air modern Knglish writers, nor 
yet the roughness of otlr antiquated authors, ^ut’such a me¬ 
dium as might neither shuck tlif cajs of the flVst, nor dis¬ 
please those who would lvuc an cxjjct imitation of the style 
oMiabclais. 

* Si flee the first edition of those two books of Rabelais was 
so favourably entertained, without the third, withoig any ac¬ 
count of the author. *jr ally observations to ^discover* tliat 
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mysterious history; it is hoped that they will not meet with 
a worse usage r.jw they appear again so much improved, 
with the addition of a third, never printed before in English, 
and a large account of the author's life; but principally since 
we have here an explication of the enigmatic sense of part of 
that admirable mythologist's works, bo*h of wh’cl. have been so 
long wanted, though ne. ertill now published in any language. 

The ingenious of our age, as well as those who lived 
when Rabelais composed his Gargantua and Pantagruel, have 
been extremely dfesirous of discovering the truths which are 
hid under-the dark veil of allegories in that incomparable 
work. The great Thuanurf found it worth?.' of beirg men¬ 
tioned in his excellent history, as a most. i|(;cnious satire on 
persons who- ".’ere the most distinguished in" the kingdom of 
France by their quality and employments; and without 
doubt he, who was the best of all our modern historians, and 
lived soon after it was writ, had traced the -private design of 
Rabelais, and found out the true names' of the persons whom 
he has introduced on this scene, with names, not only imagi¬ 
nary, but generally ridiculous, and whose actions he repre¬ 
sents as ridiculous as those names. Rut as it would have 
been dangerous, having unmasked those persons, to have 
exposed them to public view, in a kingdom where they were 
so power 1 61; and as most of the adventures, which are 
mystically represented by Rabelais, relate to the affairs of 
religion, co those few who have understood the true sense of 
that satire, have not dared to reveal it. 

In 'he late editions, some learned men have given us a 
vocabulary, wherein they explain the names and terms in it 
which are originally Greek; Latin, Hebrew, on of other 
tongues, that the text might thuw-hc made more intelligible, 
and their work may he useful to those who Ao not understand 
those tongues. Hut they have 1 -not had the same success in 
their pretended explications of the "names which Rabelais 
has given to “the real actors in this farce; and thus they 
have, indeed, framed a’key, but, if I may use the allegory, 
it was without having knowmthc wards and springs of the 
lock. What I advance will doubtless be owned to be true 
by those who’may have observed that by that key, none can 
discover in those Pythagorical sy hi hols (as they are called in 
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the author’s prologue to the first hook) any efcnt that lias a 
relation to the history of those to whom.*lht names, men¬ 
tioned by Rabelais, have been applied by those that made 
that pretended kc%-. They tell us*in it, that King Grangou- 
sier is the same as King Loftis XI?. of France, that Gargan- 
tua is P’ranffissl. and »that Henry II. is, the true name of 
Pantagrucl; but we discover none bf Louis XII.’s features 
in King Grangousies, who does none of .the actions whicB 
histojy ascribes to that prince, so that the King of Siam, or 
the Cham of Tartary, mi Jit as reasonably be imagined to he 
Grangousier, as Louis XII. As rnpeh majf be.said of Gar- 
gantua and of Pantagrucl, who ^ do none of the*thkigs that 
have Been remarked by historians as done by the Kings 
Francis I. and Henry 11. of France. 1 

This reason, which of itself is very t stro.vg, will much 
more appear to be such, if we reflect on the author’s words 
in the Prolognc to the first Rook : “ In _ file perusal of this 
treatise,” say^ be, “ you shall find anothei*kind of taste, and 
a doctrine of a more profound and abstruse consideration, 
which will disclose to you the most glorious doctrine, and 
dreadful mysteries, as well in what concerneth yogr religion, 
as matters of the public state and life economicalmys¬ 
teries which, as he tells us, arc the juice and substantial 
marrow of his work. To this reason 1 add another as strong 
and evident. It is, that we find in Grangonsier'T'Bargantua, 
and Pantagruel, characters that visibly distinguish them from 
the three Kings of France which I have named, 1 and from 
all the other kings their predecessors. 

In the first place, Grangousier’s kingdorft is not France, 
but a state particularly distinct froTn*it, which (Sargantua and 
Pantagruel call Utopia. 

Secondly, Gargantua ig*not bom in the kingdom of France, 
but in that of Utopia. , 

Thirdly, he leaves Paris,Called hack by his father, that he 
might come to the relief of his country, whigh >vas attacked 
by Picrochole’s army. 

And, finally, Francis l. is distinguished from GaTgantua, 
in the 39th chapter of the fifst book, when Friar John des 
Iintbumeures says, in the presence of Gargantua, and eating at 
his table, “ Had I been in the time of Jesus*Chrijf, I would, 
have kept him from Being taked by the Jews tn the gafden of 
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Olivet, and the devil fail me, if I should have failed to cut off 
the hams of thoie gentlemen apostles, who ran away so basely 
after they had well supped, and left their good master in the 
lurch; 1 hate that man worse than poison that offers to run 
away when he should fight and lay stoutly about him. Oh, 
if 1 were but King />f France for fourscore or*’a hundred 
ygars, by God, I should whip, like cut-tail dogs, these runa¬ 
ways of Pavia : a plague take them,’' ke. 

■But if Francis 1. is not Gargautua, likewise Pantagruel is 
not Henry JL, and if it were needful, 1 could easily show, 
that the authors rjf that.pretcnded key have not only 'been 
mistaken hi those names, but in all the others, which they 
undertook to decipher, and flint they only spoke at ratidom, 
without- the least grounds or authorities from history. 

All things ««! right so far; but the difficulty lieth not 
there: we o-fght to show who are the princes that are hid 
under the names of Grangousicr. Gargantua. and Pantagruel, 
if yet we may suppose them to be princes. 'But such a dis- 
covery 0 cannot be very easily made, because most of their 
actions are only described in allegories, and in so confused 
anfl .enigmatic a manner, that we do not know where to fix. 
This must be granted; yet it is not an impossible thing: 
and jf we can but once unmask Panurge, who is the ri¬ 
diculous hero.of the piece, we may soon guess by the servant, 
and the air and figure of his master, who Pantagruel is. 

We find these four characters in Panuige. 

1. He is well skilled in the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin 

tongues ; he speaks High and Low Dutch, Polish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, Latin, kc. <> 

2. He is learned, understanding, politic, sharp, cunning, 
and. deceit/ul in the highest degree. 

3. He publicly professes the Popish religion, though he 
in reality laughs at jt, and is nothing less tha'n a papist. 

4. His chief concern, next to'that of eating,is amiv'ri&ge. 

which ho has a. desire, yet is afraid to contract, lost he 
should meet with his matiji : that ia, a wife even as bad as 
himself. . . 

I do not know if those who,' by the pretended key, have 
been induced to believe that Panurge was the Cardinal of 
Amboise in a disguise, have been pleased to observe these 
four qualities; but 1 am sure that nothing of all this can be 
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applied to that prelate, unless it be, that in general he was 
an able minister of state 1 , itut all fqjir vwru found in .John 
de Montluc, liishop of Valence and Dic„ftho was the eldest 
brother of the Miyshul de Montluc., the most violtSit «nffmy 
which the IHiguenots had iu thosordays. 

1. Histoi»ays assurq us 1 , that he understood the Eastern 
tongues, as also the Greek and this Gatin, the best of aiiv 
man in his time: mid in sixteen embassies to many princes 
of Europe, to* whom he was sent, in Germany, England, 
Scotland Poland, (’onstailtinople. he dobbtless learned the 
living tongues, which be aid not krfow before. 

2. lie gained a great reputation irl all those embassies, and 
his wit* his skill, his penotratioX, and his prudence, in ob¬ 
serving a conduct that contented all .persons, were univers¬ 
ally admired. Hut lie even outdid himself in the most diffi¬ 
cult of alt those embassies, which was that of I’plaud, to the 
throne of w hit'll kingdom he caused 11 envy de Valois. Duke 
of Anjou, to lie Raised, in spite of the difficulties, which the 
msssaere of Paris, fliat was wholly laid to his charge in 
Poland the having been one of the; chief promoters of it';, 
created concerning his election. His toils and Jiis hagjiy 
success, in those important negotiations, caus»d lum to lake 
this Latin verse for his motto— 

IJaiv regia in lerris liostri non plena laboris? 

The whole kingdom of France, and palurtilarly the 
court, knew that he was a Calvinist, and he nimself did not 
make a mystery of it, as appears by his preaching their doc¬ 
trine once before the queen in at hat and cloak, after the 
manner of tlu^ Calvinists, which caused flic Constable de 
Montmorency to say aloud, “ \Vhy*dt> not they* mil that mi¬ 
nister out of the pulpit?" Kay, he was even condemned 
by Pius IV. its a hcrctic**but that pope having not assigned 
him judges in pSrtibus, according to the lqws of the kingdom, 
ho 1 * 0 )* his bishopric^ aml'tlie Dean of Valence, who had 
accused him of being* a Calvinist, not heijig Veil able to 
makegood his charge, .Mont Inc, vvlio had Mighty friends, 
caused him to be punislwd for ij also, after his death, his 
contract of marriage with a gentlewoman called Anne Mar¬ 
tin fl-as found, yet he still kept in the Roman clfurcli, and 

1 Jtrantusine. IGza IIisl. Kyclcs. * llrallti'snsa. Ilupliax. 

Spoude. Muuubourg. Iirfa 
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still enjoyed the revenues of his bishopric, as if he had been 
the inost bigotted papist in that kingdom. The considera¬ 
tions that kept hilt; from abjuring solemnly the errors of the 
chiltcl- of Rome,were, that Calvin let him Jjnow, that accord¬ 
ing to his reformation thrire eoukl he no bishops; he owned 
that this obstacle would not, perhaps, have Sundered him 
from leaving that communion, could his kitchen have followed 
Ilim in the other; excepting that particular, he was altogether 
foy a reformation, and in all tilings favoured T its professors, 
and it is what Rabelais has obse'rved, when he makes him 
conclude all his discourses in many languages with saying, 
that “Vender famelicus auriculis carere dicitur : ;i at this time, 
I am in a very urgent necessity to feed, my teeth are,sharp, 
my belly empty,<my throat dry, and my stomach fierce and 
burning; all ’s ready. If you will but set me to work, it 
will be as good as a balsamum for sore eyes, to see me gulch 
ana raven it. For'God’s sake give order for i'.” 

4. His chief cOFcern, next to that of living plentifully, was 
that of his marriage, and as we have observed, he married, 
and had a son whom he owned, and who was afterwards legi¬ 
timated by the parliament; it is the same who is famous in 
history by the name of Balagny, and who was afterwards 
Prince of Cambray; his father caused him to be sent into Po¬ 
land,’ about the Duke of Anjou’s election, of which we have 
spoke, an-i'dfb was very serviceable to that duke in it. Now, 
it is that marilage of the Bishop of Valence, that so much 
perplexes him by the name of Panurge, in Rabelais’s third 
book, and which is the occasion of Pantagruel’s voyage to 
the Holy Bottle in the fourth and fifth. 

It is muclfto be admired how a bishop, that openly sided 
wij,h the Calvinists, who was also a monk, yet marned, and 
living with his wife, whom he had. regularly wedded, could 
enjoy one of the best bishoprics in France, and some of the 
chief employments at court, ijo must doubtless hajjeJjcen 
extremely canning, and have had a very particular talent to 
keep those envied posts in the church and state, in spite of 
all those disadvantages, in the midst of so many storms raised 
against him and the reformation, by enemies that had all the 
forces of the kingdom in their power, and could do whatever 
they pleased. ” 

3 Book ii. chap. 9, r 
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This prudence and craftiness is described tb the life by 
our author, wherfhe makes Panurge relate hoy' he had been 
broached upon a spit by the Turks, all landed like a rabbit, 
and in that manncS,was roasting alive; when calling' op (iod 
that he might'deliver him out of th»- pains wherein they de¬ 
tained him for.his sincerity in the maintenance of his law, 
the turnspit fell asleep by the divine will; and Panurge, 
having taken in his fecth a fire-brand by the end that was’ 
not burned, cast it in the laj> of his roaster; with another set 
the house on fire, broached on the spit the'Turkish lord who 
designed to devour him, anil at last, got away thojigh pursued 
by a great number of dogs, who smelled Ins lechorous half- 
roasted •flesh; and he threw the 1 baeon, with which he had 
been larded, among them. - 

It is observable, that there he exclaims, against the Turks 
about then’ abstaining from wine, which, perhaps may refer 
to the Church cf Rome’s denying the cup in the cucharist to 
the laity, at wliijh particularly Montluc was offended. To 
lard a man is a metaphor often used by the French, to sig¬ 
nify, to accuse and reproach, and so,he was cicn before he 
had his bishopric ; throwing a fire-brand with his ipouth oji 
the turnspit’s lap, may be the hot words which he used to 
clear himself, and with which he charged his adversaries; 
and his spitting and burning the Turkish lord may, perhaps, 
mean the advantage which he had over them 4 . 'TNospecta¬ 
cles which afterwards he wore on his cap, lifay signify the 
caution which he was always obliged to take to avoid a sur¬ 
prise ; and his having a flea in liis«ear, in French, signifies 
the same 8 . Hig forbearing to wear any longer his magnifi¬ 
cent cod-piece, and clothing himself ki four FrcTich ells of a 
coarse brown russet cloth, show that, as he jvas a monk, be 
could not wear a cod-piece* as was the fashion in those days 
for the laity; or, perhaps, it denotes his affecting to imitate 
the simplicity of .garb, whiah was observable in Calvinist 
preachers. * 

This subaltern hero of the .farce, now found to be the 
Bishop of Valence, by flip circumstances and qualifications 
already discovered, that eannoteproperly belong to any other, 
tnay help us to know, not only Pantagruel'to wliofn he had 
* Hook in. chap. 7. 4 L;i juice a ’'orcille. 



devoted hinfeolf, but also Gargantna and Crangousicr, tlio 
fattier and grandfather oi' l’autagruel. 

History assureS^us, that Montluc, Bishop of Valence, owed 
hiS itflvifneomcnt To Maijgaret de Valois^Qucen ol' Navarre, 
and sister to Kins Framris I. Khe took him oflt of a inonas. 
tery, where lie was no more than a. jacobin, fliar, and sent 
him to Home, wherebj»he was raised to the rank of an am¬ 
bassador, which was the first step to lps advancement. 

Thus Ikintagruel should he Anthony dc BCurbon, Duke of 
Vendosinc, KingMlonry 1 Y.’s *father, and Louis "XIV.’s 
great grandfitheft He"was marfied to Jeanne d'Albret, the 
only (laughter of the shid Queen Margaret, and of Henry 
d'Albret king of Navarret Thus he became their *on, and 
King iif Navarre, a ft os the death of the said Henry d’Albret, 
whom 1 take, to tyj Gargantua: consequently his fattier, John 
d’Albret, Ijjing of Navarre, cxeommnnieated by Hope Julius 
III. and deprivedt of the best part of his kingdom by Ferdi¬ 
nand king of Amagon, should be Grangou4or. 

The verses before the third book (prfntcd in 1540) discover, 
that Pantagrucl is Anthony de Bourbon, afterwards King of 
Navarre^ The author dedicates it to the soul of the deceased 
Queen of Nisvarre, Margaret de Valois, who died in Britanny, 
in the year 151!) (and was therefore living at the time the 
verses were publislied). She had openly professed the pro- 
teRtants-ftgion: and in 1531, her ministers, of whom the most 
famous were Girard Huffy (since Bishop of Olerou 0 in Na- 
varrc),£euraud and Berthaud, preached publicly at Haris by 
her direction, upon whicji a fic'rcc persecution ensued. Her 
learning and the* agrecablenoss of her trmper were so extraor¬ 
dinary, as wMl as her virt me, tliat siie was styled the tenth M use, 
apd tlie_fourth praee. She has written several books; parti¬ 
cularly one of poetry called Marguerite des Marguerites, and 
another in prose called the Hexameron or Lts Nouvelles Nou- 
vclles : of which novels some hjight in thhvage seei%too free 
to be penned by a lady, but yet the refutation of her virtue has 
always been (very great, whi%|j shows, that though in that age 
both sexes were less reserved in ,their writings than we are 
generally in this, they were not more remiss in their actions. 
Among many cjfitaphs, she was honoured with that which 
follows 


6 Hist, cto .lead Cretin. 
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Quid fuit cxcmplum ccclestis nobilc forrf.se 
In qua«n tot laudes, tot coiere boiyt, 

Margareta sub hoc tegitur Yalesia |Jtxc. 

I, nunc E^que mori numinj posse noga ? 

I thought fit to premise thqs concerning that princess, that 
the following verses might be better understood. 

FRANCOIS RABELJlIS. 

A I.'KST'Ry 1)K LA HKINX UK NAVARRE. 

Esprit abstrait, r^vy, et ecstatiij, 

Qui, frequentant £s cieux,,ton origine. 

As delaissfe ton hoste et domestic,. • 

Ton corps concords, qu^tant se morigii.., 

A tes edits, en vie peregrine. 

Sans sentiment, et comrae eif apathle ! 

Voudrois tu point faire quelque «ortie 
f)e ton manoir divin, perpetuel; 

Et qa*bas voir une tierce partie " 

Dcs fait* joyjux du bon Pantagrudl. 

FRANCIS RABELAIS, 

TO TIIB SOUL OF TUB QUEEN *OF NAVARRE 

Abstracted sjiirit, rapt with ecstasies, , 

Soul, now familiar in thy native skies; 

Who didst thy flight from thy weak mansion take, 

And thy kind mate, thy other self, forsake; 

Who, by thy rules himself so wisely guide*, 

And here, as in a foreign world, resides 
From sense of its fantastic pleagurcs free. 

Since thou his soijl art fled, in apathy ! 

Would’st thou not leave a while the heavenly plain. 
And with thy presence grape our world again, 

To see this hook, whejg? a third part I toll, 

Of the rare daeds of good Pantagruel. 

| ^ 

This %r>rps conmrds, this conjugate body, that grows so 
conformable to that queen’s rules, and leads thq, life of a tra¬ 
veller, who only desires to«rrive»at lys journey’? end, being 
as it were in apathy: what should jt Jbe but Henry d'Albret, 
who had survived that queen, his consort, and could love 
nothing after her in this world, endeavouring at tfie same 
time to wean himself from its vanities, to aspire to a.better, 
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according to that wise princess’s pious admonitions? Nor can 
the* good Panfajjruel he any other than Arthony de Bour¬ 
bon, whom we ht8ferc already named. 

^L'cf th?s proof I add anpther, which admits of no reply j it 
is, that the language, which Pantagrucl own% to be that of 
Utopia and his country, is the samc* # that is snpkcn in the 
provinces of Bearn and Gascony, the first of*which was yet 
enjoyed by the King of Navarre. Panurge having spoken to 
him in that language, “ Methinks I iftiderstand him," said 
Pantagruel; “ for cither it is the language of my country of 
Utopia, or >t sounds vdry much Ukc it.” 1 Now those who 
ire acquainted with the different dialects of the French tongue, 
need but read to find thai Panurge had spoken in that of 
jraseoqy. “ Atjonou dont oussys vow desilaignez algarou," See. 

Besides,* Gargaptua, who is King of Utopia, is said to be 
jorn in a ftate near the Bibarois, by which the author, per- 
laps, does not only allude to bibere (drinking,! but to Bigorre, 
a province, which was still possessed by the Kang of Navarre, 
or a( least to the Vivarez, which may be reckoned among the 
provinces that arc not far distant from that of Foix, which 
.also belonged to that lung, his mother being Oaf herinede Foix. 
That in which Gargantua was born is Beussc, which, tltough 
it also alludes to drinking, yet, by the transmutation of B into 
V (generally made by those nations as well as by many 
others/, seems to be the ancient name of Albret, viz., Vasates. 
I might add; that Grangousier is described as one that was 
well furnished with hams of Bayonne, sausages of Bigorre 
and Rotiargue, &c., 6 Ipit none of Bolognia; for he feared 
the Uombard Boconne (or poisoned bit, the pope being indeed 
his enemy;. AVe ase .told that he "could' not endure the 
Spaniards; 9 apd mention is ipade also by Grangousier of the 
wine that grows, “ not,” says hp, “ in Brittany, but in this 
good country of Verron,” which scorns^ to be Bearn. lu 1 
might instance more of this ; but as I know how little we 
ought to rely upon, likeness oV names to 'find out jffaics and 
colonies, I will only insist upon the word Utopia, which is the 
name of Grangousier’s kingdom, and by which the author 
means Navarre, of which, Gargantua was properly only 
titular Icing, thb best part of that kingdom, with Pampeltmc, 

1 Book li. chap. 9. 8 Book i. chap. 3. 9 Book i. chap. 8. 

10 Book i. chau 13. 
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its capital city, being in the king of Spain’s hands: so (hat 
state was, as it tvere no more on earth-, as *to«any benefit he 
enjoyed by it; and it is what the word LWopia, from oi> jyid 
ratios, signifies, vi|., what is not foand, or a place not to be 
found. We ‘have, therefore, here •four actors in the Panta- 
gruclian far#o,.three Kings of Navarre ani the Bishop of Va¬ 
lence bred up and raisqjl in that liougb : we might add twq 
persoruc mutre, Catherine dc Foix, Queen of. Navarre, married 
to John d'AlbrCt; and she, therefore, should be Gargamellc, 
as M&rgaret do Valois, married to his son, Henry King of 
Navarre, should be Badebec. *. • 

Picrochole is doubtless the Kim' of Spain, who* derived 
John diAlbret of that part of Na'varrc which is on the side 
of the Pyrenean mountains that is next to Spain. TJ»is ap¬ 
pears by the name of Picrochole, and.by the universal 
monarcliy*of which he thought himself secure. • 

The word Picrochole is made up of two* toiK(>6s bitter, and 
X"\i) choler, bile, gr gall, to denote the temper"of that king, who 
was nothing but bitter/less and gall. This doubly fits Charles 
V.; first with relation to Francis I., jgainst whom he con¬ 
ceived an immortal hatred ; and to llenry d’Albreh why.se 
kingdom he possessed, and whom he lulled with* the hopes 
of a restitution which he never designed ; which was onegof 
the chief causes of the war that was kindled between that 
king and the Emperor Charles V., which lasted ditiing both 
their reigns. Besides, Charles V. was troubletf from time to 
time with an overflowing of bile ; so that finding himself de¬ 
caying, and not likely to live much longer, after he had raised 
the siege of Mets, as jje had done that of Marseilles bai'ore, 
being commonly as unfortunate as his generals were success¬ 
ful, he shut himself up in a monastery, where.lhat distemper 
was the chief tausc of higa death. The hope of universal 
monarchy, with which that emperor flattered himself, was 
a ehiyi^ra that, possessed h?s mind till he resigned his 
crown, and which he Seemed to have assigned ’with it to 
Philip II. bis son and successor.. 

This plircnsy, which in Ijis thirst oi empire possesseu nim 
whylly, is very pleasantly ridiculed by Rabelais." The 
k>uke«f Small-trash, the Earl of Swash-buckler, and Captain 
Durtail, make Picrochole (in Rodomontade) cSnquci.all the 
‘■•Book i. chap. 33. 
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nations in the universe. I suppose that our satirist means 
by these thrste^some grandees of Spain;’for their king, 
Pi,orocholc bids tbem be covered. After many imaginary 
victories, they speak of erecting two pillar?* to perpetuate his 
memory, at the Straits <f! Gibraltar ; by which he ridicules 
Charles V.’s devise, which was two pillars, with plus ultra 
for the motto. Then they make him go to Tunis and Algiers 
(which Charles V. did), march to ltonjc, and cause the pope 
to die with fear; whereat 1’icrochole is pleasfcd, because he 
will not then kiss his pantoufle, and longs to be at Lbretto. 
Accordingly we,know that, in f527, his army hud taken 
Rome*’by*’storm, plundered it and its churches, ravished the 
nuns, if* any would be ravished, and having almost .starved 
the pope, at list took him prisoner; which actions of a 
catholic kilig’s army, Sandoval, a Spanish author, only terms 
Opera non limit a. Then Picroehole, fancying himself master 
already of so mafiy nations, most royally gratifies those who 
so easily made Dim conquer them ; to this .he gives Carama- 
nia,iSuria to that, and Palestine to thfc third; till at last a 
wise old officer speaks,to him much as Cyncas did to Pyrrhus, 
and with as Pttle success as that philosopher. 

As it waf n )t our author's design to give us a regular his¬ 
tory of all thatt happened in this time, he did not tie himself 
up to chronology, and sometimes joined events which have 
but littib relation to each other. Many times also the charac¬ 
ters are doulole, as perhaps is that of Picroehole. In the 
Mcnagiana, lately published, which is a collection of sayings, 
repartees, and observations by the learned Menage, every 
one \if them attested by men of learning and credit, we are 
told that Messieurs du 8ainte Marthe assured him that the 
Picroehole of «Rabelais was < their grandfather, xyho was a 
physician at Frontevraut. Thesq M. de St.*Marthc are the 
worthy sons of fhe famous Samarthanus,.who gave so high 
a character of Rabelais amoitg the most, celebrate^ jnen of 
France, and, who themselves have honoured his letters with 
large notes? and showed all,the marks of the greatest respect 
for his memory ; so that I am apt- to believe that they would 
not fix such a character on iheir grandfather, had there, not 
been some grounds for it. Much less would they hare said 
this to, Monsieur Menage, who doubtless understood Rabelais 
very well; *since I find, • by tHe catalogue of his works in 
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manuscript, that, he lias written a hook oj observations, on 
ltabelais, which I wish were printed, lor tljpy 8oubtless must 
be very curious: no loss ought to # be expected frcm s that 
learned authoj of the Origines de la^angue Franqoise, and of 
the Origini <]ella Lingua Itahana, as also of the curious ob¬ 
servations on *lhc Aminta of Tasso, nett to speak of his 
Diogenes Laertius, and3nany others. As he was most skilled, 
in etymologies, and* a man of the greatest reading and 
memory in France, lie had doubtless made too many dis¬ 
coveries in our author, t# have believed, what Messieurs 
Sainte Marthe said to him, were there not Some?grounds for 
it. We may, then, suppose thattRabclais had the*wit so to 
describe pleasant incidents that passed aipongst 'men of 
learning* or his neighbours in or near Ghinon, as thal^at the 
same time, some great action in church tfr state should be 
represented or satirized', just as Monsicun de BtSiscrade, in 
his verses for flic solemn masks at the French court, has 
made his king, rffpresanting Jupiter, say what equally might 
be said of that heathen god, or of that monarch. • 

Thus the Astrca of the Lord d’Urflg, which has charmed 
all the ingenious of both sexes, and is still the admiration" of* 
the most knowing, merely as a romance, has been discovered, 
long ago, by some few, to have throughout it a foundation of 
truth : but, as it only contains the private amours of some 
persons of the first quality of that kingdom, ajtd even those 
of its noble author, he had so disguised the truths which 
he describes, that few had the double pleasure of seeing them 
reconciled to the outward fictions f till, aipong the works 
of the greatest «rator*of his time, the^late Monsieur Pdlru, 13 
of the French Academy, they had a key to a part of that 
incomparable pastoral, which hi says he had from its authoi*: 
and none that haye knowtf Patru, or read his works, or Boi- 
leau’s, will have any reason tv doubt of what he says. He 
tells ds^that the author/if Aktrea, to make his truths more 
agreeable, has interwoven them with mere fictions, which yet 
are generally only the veils that hide some truths, which 
might otherwise not so pfoperly appear in such a work ; 
yomejimes he gives us a part of the chief intrigues of a 
person, such actions as that person transacted at another 
time, or on another occasion ; anjl, on the oilier h«nd 0 he 
'£ CEuvr^i 0u. # de Patru, v. 2, 1092. 
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sometimes divides 011c history, so that under different names 
still he mean^ b'"t one person: thus Diana and Astrca, Ce¬ 
ladon and SilvanJer, arc the same. 

We outfit not to forget that Barclay, in his Argcnis, which 
is the history of France in Hcriry IWs time, docs the same; 
Polyarchus and Arohombrotus being but one.* 

•• As in Astrea, when two lovers marry, the author only 
means that they love each other, so when, in,ours. Panurge 
desires to marry, ; nd consults about it, we may suppose him 
already rharried, and afraid of bc : ng prosecuted about it. 

And if our author has changed the places and order of 
times, and set before what; should go after, and that last 
which should have been first, it is no more than what the 
judiciShs Patru allows to his, “ as a thing,’’ says lie, “ that 
is always used in 'hll those sorts of worksand thus he 
makes thaf last but six months, which held out fifteen years; 
and with him Chartres, in France, and Malta,“are but one. 

liabclais, who had more reason to write mystically than any, 
may ilrcn be allowed equal freedom in his allegories; and with¬ 
out fixing only the character of Picrochole on Charles V., we 
Anay believe that it refers as well to his predecessor, Ferdi¬ 
nand, King of Arragon and of Castile, by Queen Isabella, his 
wife, that deprived John d’Albret of his kingdom of Navarre; 
for that Spaniard was as bitter an enemy, as cunning, and at 
least as’fatal to the house of Navarre as his successor. 

John d’Albret was an open-hearted, magnificent, generous 
prince," but easy, and relying wholly on his ministers; being 
given to his pleasures,'which often consisted in going pri¬ 
vately to eat and drink with his subjec ts, ar.:l inviting him¬ 
self to their houses; however, he loved books, and was a 
great luver of heraldry, nicely observing the pedigrees, coats 
and badges of honour of families, which perhaps makes 
Rabelais open hift scene with referring us to the great Pan- 
tagruolian Chronicle (by which he begins his second book) 
for the knowledge of that genealogy and antiquity of race by 
which Gargantua is descended trf us, how the giants were 
bom in this world, and how from them, by a direct line, 
issued Gargantua: then he b'ids us not to take it ill, if he 
for the present passes it by, though the subject be such) that 
the ofteuer it were remembered, the more it will please your 
worships; by which he exposes that plince’s and some gentle- 
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men’s continual .application to a vain search into the dark 
and fabulous times for pedigrees, as Rahovas ?ays, from the 
giants ; for many would be derived ^from something, greater 
than man. Thenne makes his kinjjs giants, because they 
are so in power ; and sometimes what serves the whole court 
and attendantsSs by him applied wholly th the king, as eat¬ 
ing, clothing, strength? and then by that he ridicules the ro¬ 
mances of thoije days? where giants are always brought in, 
as well as magicians, witches, single men routing whole 
armies, and a thousand otljcr such fidmlou^storics.' He has 
also ridiculed thevaricty of doubtful/.hough«nci(?ht originals, 
in the odd discovery of the marfuscript; and, iif the 9 th 
chapter, the distinction of colours and .liveries* which 
took up.that prince's time, due to higher employments, as 
worthily as the rest of heraldry- There*he tells us that 
Gargantua’s colours or liveries were wlyte arul blue; to 
which his fathSr would give to understand, .that his son wa: 
to him a heavenly joj. Thence, with as much fancy at 
judgment, he takes an opportunity to laugh at the lams ant 
punning devices or impresses of those days, in which, how 
ever, Paulus Jovius had already given rules to mak% better 
yet, after all, I believe that by Gargantua’s colours, Itabelai, 
also alludes to King Henry d’Albrct, and Marguerite -hi 
queen, who were sincerely for a reformation ; so the whiti 
may signify innocence, candour, and sincerity ; .and the blue 
piety or heavenly love. Perhaps also as Godefroy d’Estisac , 1 
Bishop of Maillezais, in his coat, gave paled, argcht am 
azure of six pieces, he had a mind tfl celebraje the colours o 
his patron. 

The account oi viargam.ua s yuuimui age, euap. it, agree 
very well Vith that which hfstbrians give xiS of thc»way t 
bringing up ifeny IV. oMfrance, by his grandfather, Henr 
d’Albret, who is the same #vith Gargan?ua.“ That grea 
monat?h was in His teiyler age inured by that o]/l prince t 
all sorts of hardships, for he caused him to b<^ kept in th 
country, where he ordcretl they shaujd let him run amoni 
the poor country boys, which tha young prince did, some 
tinfes without shoes or hat, being fed with the coarsest fare 
so that, having by those means contracted a .good habit c 
body, he was afterwards so. hardened to fatigues, smvigjlan 
,J Epist. de Rabelais. 14 JJpzcriy. Hardouiade Prefix. Hist. Ilen^y It 
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and active, and §o easily pleased with the ipost homely diet, 
that it did not; aolittle contribute to the advantage which he 
had over the league, whose chief, the Duke do Mayenne, 
was of a disposition altogether different. PJow it is very 
probable that Henry d’Albret was himself brought, up much 
after the manner which he chose for his grandson ; for wc 
, read that he was not only an ingenious and understanding 
prince, generous and liberal even to magnificence, but also 
very warlike and hardy. .. 

The education,of Gargantua by the sophisters, is a satire 
on those men, 15 and the tedious methods of the schools, 
showing the little impro\jomcnt that was made in Henry 
d'Albret s studies as long as he was under Popish governors, 
and tire ill life that the young gentlemen of the Homan 
church led ; as, ofi the contrary, the benefit of having good 
tutors, and the difference between the Homans and the Pro- 
testants, 1B carefuljy and piously educated at the dawn of the 
reformation ; for there is no doubt that 1 , though Henry 
d’Albret did not dare to profess it, the people in Navarre 
being all papists, and there being obstacles enough to the 
rccevcry of that kingdom, lost by his father, without raising 
more, yet he heartily hated the popish principles, and the 
KL.g of Arragon and Castile, who, merely on the pretence of 
John d'Albret’s alliance with Louis XII., at the time of his 
excommunication, had seized his country, and held it by the 
pope's gift; so we find that the reformers no sooner preached 
against bulls and indulgences, the taking away the cup in 
the eucharist, and tranSubstantiation, but that Marguerite, 
the wife of, King Henry d’Albret, and sister to Francis I., 
owned herself to be one of the new opinion, and as power¬ 
fully defended ics professors ah she could. Any one may see, 
by the two chapters of Gargantua s education by Ponocrates, 
that the author treats of a protfestant prince, and of Gargan- 
tua’s being brought to a reformed state of life : for he says, 
that when Panocrates knew Gargantua’s vicious manner of 
living, he resolved to bring him up in a much different way, 
and requested a learned physician of that time, called Master 
Theodo^us, seriously to prepend how to bring him to a better 
course : he s^ys, that the said physician purged him canoni¬ 
cally, with anticyrian hellebore, by which medicine he cleared 
_ 13 Book i. ch. ‘21. 16 Book i. ck. .‘23. 
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all that foulness Etfid perverse habit of his brain, and by (his 
means Bonocratcs made him forget all that lit; had learned 
under his ancient yreceptors. Theodorus is a very, proper 
name for a divine,Signifying “ gift *pf God,” from 3 , H '* and 
Zunov, and that great master of thought, Father Malebranehc, 
gives it to the drnne who is one of the interiocutors in the ad¬ 
mirable metaphysical dialogues, which he calls Conversations 
Chrcsiiennes; sp tliat,»as Kabelais tells us, -Theodorus was a 
physician for the mind, that is, one of the new preachers, and 
perhaps Berthaud, that of Queen Majgueritp. 

By the anticyrian hellebore, 17 witU which die phrged Gar- 
gantua's brain, may be meant, powerful argument, Tirawn 
from reason and the scripture, opposed to the authority of 
the popish church. After this purge we find Gargantua 
awak'd at four in the morning, and, while they were rubbing 
him, some chapter of the holy scripture ajoud, aSd clearly, 
with a pronunciation fit for the matter, read .to him, and, ac¬ 
cording to the piftposij and argument of that lesson, often¬ 
times giving himself to worship, adore, pray, and send up 
his supplications to that good God, •whose word did show 
his majesty and marvellous judgment. That chapter and 
the next are admirable, as well as many more ; *nor can we 
ever have a more perfect idea of the education of a prin«e, 
than is that of his Gargantua, whom he represents all along 
as a man of great honour, sense, courage, and pjpty; whereas 
under his other masters, in the chapters before, we find him 
idle, and playing at all sorts of games. Nothing can*better 
demonstrate the great genius and prudence.of our author, 
who could submit to "get together so many od4 namSS of 
trifling things, to keep himself out of ’danger, and grace the 
counterpart which is so judicibus and so grave. He had 
told us first, tfiat Gargantrfa, under his former pedagogues, 
after a good breakfast, went,to church, aduige greasy bre¬ 
viary b?!ng carried, bcfqye him in a great basket; .that there 
he heard twenty-six or thirty masses; that this while came 
his matin-mumbler (chapfein) Mufflsd, about the chin (that 
is, with his cowl), round as a hoop, and his breath pretty 
well antidoted with the vine-tree syrup; that with, him he 
mumliled all his kyriels, and, as he went from the chuich, 
sauntering along through yio cloisters, ridded mor* of St. 

17 Avrucv^ia, polcstaa, spud Suidam. 
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Claude's pater-nostcrs than sixteen liermits,rould have dour. 
So that then} we find him a papist, and in the following 
chapter, as I have said, a protestant. 

Without doubt, the sophisters, under whom Gnrgant.ua" 
did not improve, were some noted men in his age. I have 
not yet diseovered«who they were. 

As for Don Philip’ of Marais, Viceroy of Papeligosse," 
who advises Grangousier to put his sou undty another disci¬ 
pline, he may peahaps be Philip, son to the Marcsrhal of 
Navarre; the title of Don befrig«taken by the Navarrois, and 
Marais seems Mireschah 

Gafgafttua is sent withfPonoerates to Paris by his fathei. 
“ that they might know," says he, “ what was the ‘study of 
the young men in France.'"'*’ This shows that Grrngousier 
was not king of it; and that Oargantua was a stranger there. 

Many v\to take him to be Francis I. think that his huge 
great mare is Mpdame d’Estampes, that kind's mistress, and 
explain that marc’s skirmishing will; her* tail, whereby she 
overthrew all the wood in the county of Ticaucc, by a gift 
w.hich, they say, he nude her of some of its forests. They 
say .also* that the king was desirous to buy her a necklace of 
pearls, and'that, partly on that account, he would have got 
some money of the citizens of Paris : hut they being unwill¬ 
ing to comply with his demand, the king and his mistress 
threatened t«vsell the bells of our lady's church (the cathe¬ 
dral) to buy his lady a necklace; and that this has given 
occasion to say, that Gargantua designed to hang those bells 
at his mare’s neck .'" 1 

Though, as I have said, Gargantua be not Francis I. 
I might believe that llabelais had a mind to make us merry 
with tks recital of such an adventure, were it not dertain that 
the said king had read his bodk, and would hardly have 
liked such a passage, had he„been himself an actor there; 
but, besidps, history relates nothing of this nature’’eff him, 
nor has the story of the bells the resemblance of truth. 

As for the blow wjjh the* marc's tail, it might as well be¬ 
long to Henry d’Albret, ivho had not lived without a mis¬ 
tress. Had I heen able to get some certain books, and 'had 
the booksellej not been impatient, by reason of the iona, I 

,J8 Blok i,ek. 14. 19 Book i. ah. 15, 20 Ch. 15 and 16. 

21 Book i. ch. 17, 
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would have domj my endeavour to unriddle that enigma ; 
but, having hardly a fortnight’s time to ni-Hie? my observa¬ 
tions, and finish the-author's life and, this preface, I ipust put 
off that inquiry till*some other opportunity, and then Vhat 
farther discoveries I maj» make may be published with those 
on the fourth and fifth books, which contain Pantagruel's 
Voyage to the Holy B tittle, as beautiful at least as these ( 
three. 

1 will, however, offer hose a conjecture on that story of 
the bells : we find, in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine¬ 
teenth chapters of the first book, that Master flanotus de 
Brugmardo, a.sophister, is sent to* (iargantua to reToA'r the 
bells, and makes a wretched speech to him about it: I am 
sensible that it was partly his design to ridicule the Univer¬ 
sities, which at that time deserved no bettrt 1 , in France. But 
in particular, I holiere he aimed at C’enali^ a doeftr of Sor. 
bonne, and afterwards Bishop of Arvanchcs j for I find that 
this prelate had vftote g. treatise, wonderfully pleasant, 22 con¬ 
cerning the signs whereby the true church may be distin¬ 
guished from the false ; in it he waves the preaching of the 
gospel, and administration of the sacraments, and pretends 1 
to prove that bells are the signs which essmtially'distinguish 
the church of Home from the reformed, who at that time l»d 
none, but used to assemble privately at the letting off of a 
musket in the High Street, which was a sign by which they 
knew that it was time to meet to perform divine service, 
(lenalis on this triumphs, as if he had gained his poirtt, and 
runs on in a long antithesis, to prove? that bells are the signs 
of the true church, aifd guns the mark of the had. “All 
bells,” says he, “ sound; but all guns thunder: all bells 
have a melodiyus sound; all ffuns make a dreadful noise* 
bells open heaven,: guns ofen hell: bells drive away clouds 
and thunder; guns raise clo*ids, and mo?k the thunder." 
lie ha^a great deal njorc such stuff, to prove, that the 
church of Borne is the true church, because, forsooth, it has 
bells, which the other had Vot. 

The taking away the bells of a place implies its conquest, 
ajid'e^en towns that have article?! are obliged,to redeem their 
bells: perhaps the taking away the great bellj at Paris was 
the taking away the yrivilyges of its university, oc some 
52 llist de .Ican Crespiu. 
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other; for Paris may only be named for a blind. Thus the 
master beggar ol the friars of St. Anthony, coming for some 
hog's pwtenance (St. Anthony’s hog is always pictured with 
a belt at his neck) who, to be heard afar off, and to make 
the bacon shake in the very cnimnies, had a mind to filch 
and carry those bells away privily, but was hindered by 
their weight; that master beggar, I -say, must be the head 
of some monks, -perhaps of that order in the Fauxbourg 
St. Antoine, who >vould have be.en substituted to those that 
had been deprived; and the petition of Master Janotus is 
the pardon which the university begs, perhaps for some af¬ 
front resented by the prince; for those that, escaped the 
flood, cried, “We are washed Parris” that is, for'having 
laughed. Rabelais, en passant, there severely inveighs against 
the grumblers and factious spirits of Paris; which makes me 
think that," whether the scene lies there or elsewhere, as in 
Gascony, some people of which country were Henry d’Al- 
bret's subjects, still this was a remarkable event. In the 
prologue to the fourth book, Jupiter, busied about the affairs 
of mankind, cries, “ Here are the Gascons cursing, damning, 
and„ renouncing, demanding the re-establishment of their 
bells.” I suppose that more is meant than bells, or he would 
not have used the word re-establishment. 

But it is time to speak of the great strife and debate raised 
betwixt the cake-bakers t>f Lem6, and those of Garguntua’s 
country; whereupon were waged great wars. 23 We may 
easily apply many things concerning these wars to those of 
Navarre, between the house of d’Albrct, and King Ferdinand 
and Charles V. Thus Les Truans, or, as this translation 
renders it, the inhabitants of Lem6, who, by the command 
of Picrochole their king, invaded and plundered Utopia, 
Gargantua’s country, are the Spanish soldiers, and Lerne is 
Spain. The woid truand, in ,,old French, signifies an idle 
lazy fellow, which hits pretty well the Spaniards’ character; 
the author having made choice of that name of a place near 
Chinon, because it alludes ,o the Lake Lema, where Her¬ 
cules destroyed the Lera man hydra, which did so much hurt 
in the country ..of Argos; that thence came the provbrb, 
\ipvti icaicuv, malorum Lema. Thus Spain was a Lerna of 
ills jo a'l Europe, while, like France now, it aspired to uni- 
33 Book i. ch 25’. 
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vcrsal monarchy; but it was so more particularly to Navarre, 
in July 1512, when King John d’Alhret and Jtyeen Catharine 
dc Foix, the lawful sovereigns, were dispossessed by Ferdi¬ 
nand, King of Arrqgon, almost without any resist anoe. The 
said King Join}, desirous of pqace, sc%t Don Alphonso Carillo, 
Constable of«I^avarre, jh the quality of his ambassador, to 
Ferdinand, to prevent the approaching iftischicf; “ But he 
was so ill received,” says the History of Navarre, 24 dedicated 
to King Henry «IV. an*d printed with his privilege, “ that he 
was gfcid to return to his king with speed, find related to him 
that there was no hope leftlo persuade the. King of Arragon 
to a peace, and that Louis dc Beaumont, Eafl of Bering, who 
had forsaken Navarre, daily encoifraged Ferdinand*to attack 
that kingdom.” So that this embassy resembles much that 
of Ulric Gallet to Picrochole, who swears by St. James, the 
saint of the Spaniards. In November l3l2, Frmcis Duke 
of Angoulorne„ afterwards king, was sent with King John 
d’Albrct, by Lewis XII. to recover Navarre,*having with him 
several of the great lo*ds in France, and a great army, which 
possessed itself of many places, but the rigour of the season 
obliged them to raise the siege of Pampeluna. And in 1521, 
another army, under the command of Andrew dc.Fdix, feord 
of Asperault, entered Navarre, and wholly regained it, 26 but 
it was lost again soon after by the imprudence of that gene¬ 
ral, and the avarice of Saint Colombe, one of his chief 
officers. 

Those that will narrowly examine history will find that 
many particulars of the wars, in the first of Rabelais, may be 
reconciled to those of Navarre; but I believe that he means 
something more'than *a description .of, the liglits»among the 
soldiers, ]jy the debate raised betwixt the cake-sellers or 
fouassiers of Lernfe, and thp shepherds of Gafgantua. *Tho?c 
shepherds, or payors, should be the Lutheran and Calvinist 
ministqjs, whom John and Henry d’Albre't favoured, being 
the more disposed. to adhere to the reviving gospel which 
they preached, by the provoking remembrance'qf the Pope's 
and King of Spain’s injurious usa^:< and for that reason 
Qupen Marguerite did not only profess the protestant reli- 

• 21 Hist, dc Navarre par C. Secretaire et Interpret du Itoy! 25 Me- 
moires de Martin du Beliay. 
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gion, but, after the death of Henry d'Albrct, Queen Jane, 
their daughter married to Anthony do Boarbon, was a zeal¬ 
ous defender of ; .t till she died; and her son Henry, after¬ 
wards raised to the throne of France, publicly owned himself 
a protestant, till his Tnpatieijt desire of bping peaceably 
seated on it made him leave the better pa^y.to pacify the 
worse. 

i The cake-sellers of Lernd are the priests, and other eccle¬ 
siastics of Spain; as also all the missificatore, of the church 
of Rome. Rabelais calls them cake-mongers, or fouassiers, 
by reason of the- host, or sacramental wafer, which is made 
of dough, between a pair of irons, like the cakes or fouasscs 
in Poitou, where Rabelais lived, and is said to be transub¬ 
stantiated into Christ's body, when consecrated by the priest. 

The subject of the debate, as Rabelais terms it,” between 
those cakmscllers and the shepherds, is the first’s refusal to 
supply the latter with cakes, to eat with the grapes which 
they watched. “ For, - ’ as Rabelais observes, “ it is a celes¬ 
tial food to eat for breakfast fresh cakes with grapesby 
whiflh he alludes to the way of receiving the communion 
among the protestants," who generally take that celestial food 
filming, anil always with the juice of the grape, that is, with 
wine, according to the evangelical institution. Now the 
cake-mongers, or popish priests, would not consent to give 
cakes, that is to say, bread, but would only give the acci¬ 
dents of the cakes, or, to speak in their own phrase, the 
accidents of the bread; and it is well known that this was 
the chief occasion of our separation from the church of Rome. 

Upon the reasonable request of the shepherds, the cake- 
sellers, instead of granting it, presently fell to railing and 
reviling, adding, after a whole litany of comical, though de¬ 
famatory epithets, that coarse, unraung’d bread, or some of 
the great brown household loaf, was good, enough for such 
shepherds, meaning that the gross notions of transubstanti- 
ation ought to satisfy the vulgar. The shepherds reply 
modestly enough, and say that the others used formerly to 
let them have cakes, by which must be understood the times 
that preceded the doctrine of transubstantiation. Then Mar- 
quet, one of the cake-merchants, treacherously invite*' fog¬ 
gier to come, to him for cakes, but, instead of them, only 
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gives him a swinging lash with his whip over thwart the 
legs, whereupon he is rewarded by the otht® ijith a broken 
pate, and falls down upon his mare, more like a dead than a 
living man, wholly unfit to strike another blow. • , 

These two fombatants arc the nontrovcrtists of both 
parties; the i«i*st immeSiately begins to rail and abuse his 
adversary. The Lutheran confounds him m his replies, and, 
for a blow with a wl»'n treacherously given, very fairly dis¬ 
ables his enemy* 

This* is the judgment tli&t ltabelais, a’man of wit and 
learning, impartially passes tin both parties; If any would 
seek a greater mystery in that graml debate, ifs llabejaig calls 
it, which term, 1 believe, he would hardly have used for a 
real light, let them imagine that he thtye describes tfie con¬ 
ference eft Koinburgh, -where Melancthon, Bucer, and Pis- 
torius debated of religion against Eccius, Julius ^flug, and 
John (dropper,.and handled them niuclr as Forgier did 
Marquet. 

But this exploit of Forgier being inconsiderable, if com¬ 
pared to those of Friar John des Entomeures, or of the fun¬ 
nels, as some corruptly call him, wt! should endeavour to 
discover who is that brave monk that makes such rare work 
with those that took away the grapes of the vineyard. By 
the pretended key, which 1 think fit to give you after this, 
since it will hardly make up a pa"e, we arc told that our 
Friar John is the Cardinal of Lorraine, brother *to the Duke 
of Guise : but that conjecture is certainly groundless : for 
though the princes of his house were generally very brave, 
yet that cardinal never affected to show his courage in mar¬ 
tial achievements* and was never sec® tp girt himsslf for w'ar, 
or to fight,for the cause whichJio most espoused; besides, 
had he been t«» have fought, it would have Seen for I’icrol 
ehole. It would be more reasonable to believe that Friar 
John i^Odct do Qoligny Cardinal de Chatillon, Archbishop 
of Tholouse, Bishop awd Earl of Bcaqvais, Abbot of St. 
Benign, of l)ijon, of Fleiyy, of Fcrrieres, and $f Vaux de 
Ccrnay: for that prelate was a mafi *of courage, no ways 
inferior to his younger brother^, the Admiral and the Lord 
uiAndelot. 20 Besides, he was an enemy to Spaint and a 

30 Vide Tinian. Samurthan. Ciacon. Du Bnucliet. dftlubiBne, lib. 4. 
Sjionde m Annul. Hist. Kccjes. Bfczu. I’vlraincllci. 
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friend to Navarre; then he was a protestant, and helped his 
brtithcrs, doing, great service to those of his party, and was 
married to Elizabeth de Hauteville, Dame de Thord, a lady 
of great quality. Pope Pius IV. in a private consistory, de¬ 
prived him for adhering to his, brothers, but Jic neither valu¬ 
ed the pope nor his censures ; lie djed in England in 1571, 
and lies interred iVi Canterbury Cathedral, having been made 
a Cardinal by Clement VII. at his a'nd Francis I.'s interview 
at Marseilles in 1533. 1 own that What he,did for the pro¬ 

testant cause was*chiefly after the death of Rabelais, and that 
some have represented him as* a man wholly given to his 
ease bpt liabfflais, whose best friend he was, knew his in¬ 
clinations even when he 1 composed this work, which made 
him dedicate the fourth part of it to him; and it is chiefly 
to that brave cardinal that we are obliged for that*book and 
the last /if this 'mysterious history ; 27 since, without the 
king’s protections which he obtained for Rabelais, he had 
resolved to write no more, as I have already observed. And 
for his being addicted to his pleasures, tliht exactly answers 
the‘name of his abbey of Thelcmc, of which those that are 
members do wbat they please, according to their only rule, 
Do'what th/tu wilt, and to the name of the abbey, Vo¬ 

luntas. Perhaps Rabelais had also a regard to SaXa/nif, 
wiiich often signifies a nuptial chamber, to show that our 
valiant monk was married: thus the description of the abbey 
shows us a model of a society free from all the ties of others, 
yet more honest by the innate virtues of its members ; there¬ 
fore its inscription excludes all monks and friars, inviting in 
all those that, expound the holy gospel faithfully, though 
others murmur against, them. Indcfcd, I must confess that 
he makes his friar swear very much; but this was to expose 
"that "Vice, which, as well as many others,, reigned among 
ecclesiastics in Jiis age. Resides, the ccardinal had been a 
soldier; and the men of thafr profession were doubtless not 
more reserved then than they are now. 'I will gife an in¬ 
stance of it that falls naturally into this subject, and is the 
more proper, being of one v?ho was also a cardinal, a bishop, a 
♦lord, an abbot, married, *a poldier, a friend to the house of 
Navarre, engaged in its wars, and who, perhaps, may coijic 
in for his share of Friar John. I speak this of Caesar Borgia, 
27 Lib. .4, Epitl. D^dicut. 
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the son of Pope Alexander VI. who, having made his escape 
out of prison at "Medina del Campo, came'irf 1500 to his 
brother-in-law, John d'Albret, Kinj* of Navarre. , Being 
Bishop of Pampeluna, its capital, he resigned it, as well as 
his cardinal’s cAp and otlser benefices* to lead a military life; 
and, after maHyxingagcihents in other countries, was killed, 
being with King John at the siege of the Castle of Viane, 
which held for. Louis* de Beaumont, Earl, of Lerins, Con¬ 
stable pi' Navarre, who bad, rebelled against King John. 28 
That, carl having thrown a* convoy jnto the castle, Caisar 
Borgia, who desired to fight him at the head of his men, 
cried, “ Oh est, oh cst ce comtcreHu? Je jure Died, ^u’au- 
jourd'huy je le foray mourir oil le prenilray prisoniei*: je ne 
ccsseray .jusqu'a ce qu’il soit entieremefit destruit, et ne par- 
donneray ny sauveray la vie a aucun dcs skins : tout passera 
par Tepee jtisqu’aux cliicns et aux clia^s.”— That is — 
“ Where is, whdre is this pretty' earl ? By p— I will this 
day kill or take Mm: .1 will not rest till 1 have wholly de¬ 
stroyed him : nor will I spare one creature that is his - f all 
to the very dogs and cats, shall die by the sword.” It can¬ 
not be supposed that Rabelais drew his Friar John*by .this 
man, but it is not unlikely that he had a mind to*bring him 
in, by giving some of his qualifications to his monk; i*>r 
there is no doubt that our author made his characters double 
as much as he could, as if it were slowing three,.and perhaps 
five, in the place of one, for want of room; not altogether 
like an actor who plays three different parts in the* same 
piece, nor like Scaramouch, who acts various parts in the 
same clothes, buUlike Hiat pantomime in Lucian, ^lio repre¬ 
sented several things at once, and w&s ’said to have five dif¬ 
ferent soulk in one body. Thifts, if Picrochoie, beside the* 
characters of King Ferdinand of Arragon, and of Charles V. 
includes that of l*r. de St. Jiforthe, of T’rdntevraut, as his 
grandsoRs said to Menagjus, Brother John may alsq be some 
monk of the abbey where ltabelais had lived. . 

I presume to say more, fhougl*, as,aU that I have said al¬ 
ready, I humbly offer it as bare atjd uncertain conjecture : 
why* may we not suppose that ou*r author has.a mind .to give 
us, after his manner, a sketch of the great tyithcr ? He 
was also a monk, and a jolly, one too ; “ being” as Rebelais 
25 Hist, de Navarre. 
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stsys, a cicrK even to the teeth in matter of breviary.” 
The vineyam', ruid consequently the wine which is saved, is 
the cup in the communion, which through his means, when 
takin away by the popish priests, was, in spite of Charles 
the Emperor, also King of Sp'ain, and his sotdiers, restored 
to the protestants in Germany. The prior, , wlio calls Friar 
John “drunken fellow” for troubling the divine service, may 
be the pope and the superior clergy. • 

Then Friar John throwing .off his great monk's habit, 
and laying hold on the staff of 'he cross, is Luther's leaving 
his monastery, to rely on Christian weapons, the merit of his 
ileddenftr. The victory obtained against those that disorderly 
ravaged the vineyard and took away the grapes, is hits baffling 
the arguments of his opposers ; and their being out, of order, 
means the ignoiance of the papists. The little monkitos 
that proffer their help to Friar John, and who, leaving their 
outer habits and coats upon the rails, made 'an end of those 
whom he had already crushed, are tljose monks and other of 
thei-elergy, much inferior to Luther, who followed his refor¬ 
mation, and wrote against those whom he had in a manner 
wholly-confuted. 

It is known, that at the council of Trent the Germans 
thirsted very much after the wine in the eucliarist, and that 
they were as eager for the abolishing of the canons that en¬ 
joined celibacy to the clergy, as for the restitution of the 
cup to the laity. They used to have the words of our Saviour, 
“ Bibite ex hoc omnes,” marked in golden characters in all 
their Bibles, made songs and lampoons on the robbers of the 
cup; as they called them. They had also a design to have 
cups in all their standards and ensigns of war. and the pic¬ 
ture of the cup in all the churches of their communion, as 
the Hussites of Bohemia had dene, which occasioned this 
distich by a pom of the Roman church : 

. Tot pingit calicos Bohomoruri terra per urbes, 

Jji credas llacchi minima sola coil. 

Indeed, what is said.of Friar John, chap. 41, 42, and 43, 
may induce us to believe., that the man who has the greatest 
share in the character of the monk did not absolutely cast 
off his froc-lt, but, far from it, we sec that the friar kept 
it on, to preserve himself from ,his enemies, and desired no 
other armour for back and breast, and after Gargantua’s fol- 
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lowers had armcd,him cap a pid against his will, his armour 
was the cause of an unlucky accident, which nSade him call 
for help, and swear ^hat he was betrayed, while he remained 
hanged by the ears on a tree. So lie afterwards threw aVav 
his armour, arn^ took to^him tile stair of the cross: holding 
himself invulnerable with his monkish habit. Accordingly 
when Captain Drawfortlrts sent by l’icrocliole with 1600 horse¬ 
men thoroughly.bcspriiikled with holy water, and who, to be 
distinguished from their enemies, wore a stols instead of ascarf 
(for so it should have been in* the 43rd. chapter, and dot star, 
as it is there printed); we find tljat Friar John having 
frighted them all away, Drawforth'only excepted, tftat* bold 
enemy, with his utmost strength, could not make hi* lance 
pierce our monk’s frock, and was soon knocked down by him 
with the staff of the cross: and found outfto be a priest by 
his stole. . * 

This confirm’s what has been said that,all this war is 
chiefly a dispute (If religion ; and this part of it seems to re¬ 
late to Cardinal Chatillon, because lie was secure within* his 
ecclesiastical habit; the author sometimes, as I have said, 
joining several characters together. Thus the monk’s dis¬ 
course at table is not only applicable to that carclinal, but 
also to Montluc Bishop of Valence, who makes his first ap¬ 
pearance on our doctor’s stage, in the second act, by the 
name of Panurge; for Friar John being desired, to pull off 
his frock ; “ Let me alone with it,” replies he, “ I’ll drink 
the better while it is on. It makes all my body jotund ; 
did I lay it aside, I should lose my hppetite so, many in 
those days, as wfell as5n these, loved the benefice more itian 
they hated the religion. Some will lay that the request 
made then to Friar John was only, that he slfbuld easc-him> 
self of his monastic frock ^vhile he was at table, but Kabelais 
would not have made his monk refuse such a request; In 
knew tnat some ol the princes of the clergy had in.his time, 
at the French court, and in the King’s’ presence, taken a 
greater liberty ; for there *had Been*! .ball in Lewis XII."s 
reign, where two cardinals danced before him among the 
rj'sf ;.and in another, given liim’by Joanne Jacomo Xrivulse, 
several princes and great lords had danced in Jriars’ habits. 
The monk talks with a jtreaf. deal of freedom at Gargwntua s 
table, and sweaty that he kept open house at f’aris for six 
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months ; then he talks of a friar that is become a hard stu¬ 
dent, then says, that for his part he studies not at all, justify¬ 
ing himself for this conduct, in false I -,'ilin ; after this he 
abruptly starts a new matter, and lets his fancy run after 
hares, hawks, and hounds, and thus he goes eh by sallies, and 
admirably humours the; way of talking of the young court 
abbots in France. Now probably the cardinal, who did not 
set up for a man of learning, being oY great.quality, allowed 
himself liberty accordingly, making hunting one of his re¬ 
creations : and indeed what Gaigantua says concerning Friar 
John, in tile nctit chapter, 29 hits Cardinal Chatillon’s charac¬ 
ter exactly : there having 1 taxed most monks with mumbling 
out greht store of legends and psalms, which they understand 
not at all, and interlarding many pater-uosters, with ten times 
as many ave-marics without thinking upon, or apprehending 
the meaning of what they say, which he calls mocking of 
God, and not players; he says, “ that all true Christians, in 
all places, and at all times, send up their 1 prayers to God, 
andrthe spirit prayeth and intercedes for them, and God is 
gracious to them: now such a one,' 1 adds he, “ is our Friar 
Jol*n, he is no bigot,” &c. 

What Grangousier says to the French pilgrims, shows 
that he was no Ingot, and was not King of France; when 
speaking of some superstitious preachers, one of whom had 
called him heretic, he adds, “ I wonder that your king should 
suffer them in their sermons to publish such scandalous 
doctrine in his dominions. Then Friar John says to the 
pilgrims, that while they are thus upon their pilgrimage, the 
mo/iks will have a fling at their wivds. After that, Gran¬ 
gousier bids them not be so rc.ady to undertake those idle 
^ind unprofitable journeys, but go home and b've as St. Paul 
directs them, and then God will guard them from evils which 
they think to avoid by pilgrimages. 

What -has been observed puts it.--beyond all doubt, that 
our jesting author was indeed in earnest when he said, that 
he mystically treated‘of fhc most high sacraments, and 
dreadful secrets, in what concerns our religion. I know 
that immediately after this, ho passes off with a banter, 
what he had assured very seriously; but this was an admira¬ 
ble pie'ce of prudence; and whoe-er will narrowly examine his 
** Book i. c! up. ‘‘0. 
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writings, will find ^ that this virtue is inseparably joined with 
his wit, so that his enemies never could have? a#y advantage 
over him. 

But not to comment upon several oilier places in fiis first 
hook, that the mgenious jnay have 111 ? pleasure of unriddling 
the rest of it th'mselvcS, I will only add, tjiat his manner of 
ending it is a master-piece surpassing the artful evasion, 
which, as 1 have now (jbsorved, is in its introduction. 

It is^m enigma, as indeed js the whole wark : I could only 
have wished that it had been proper to have put ifc into a 
more modish dress (for then doubtless it wogj-d more gene¬ 
rally have pleased.) But 1 suppoafc that the gentlciaarn who 
revised this translation, thought it not fit to give the gsaves of 
our modorn enigmas to the translation iff a prophetical riddle 
in the style of Merlin. Gargantua piously fetches a very 
deep sigh, when he has heard it read, and says, tin t he per¬ 
ceives by it, that it is not now only that people called to the 
faith of the gospdi are ^persecuted; but happy is the man 
that shall not be scandalised, but shall always continue to 
the end, in aiming at the mark, which God by his dear Son 
has set before us, kc. Upon this the monk asks him, whai 
he thought was signified by the riddle? What?*says Gar- 
gantua, the decrease and propagation of the divine trutii. 
That is not my exposition, says the monk, it is the style of 
the prophet Merlin; make as many grave allegories and 
tropes as you will ; I can perceive no other meaning in it; 
but a description of a set at tennis in dark and obscure terms. 
By this riddle, which he expounds, 4ic cunningly seems to 
insinuate that all the jest of his book, which* he lpas not*ex- 
plained, wholly consists of trifles ;* and what is most re- 
markable,"is, that he illustrates the truths which he ha«i con. 
cealed, by the very passages wherewith he pretends to make 
them pass for fables, and thu^blinds, with *loo much light, 
those enemies of truth, jvlio would not have failed to have 
burned him alive in that persecuting age, had. he'had less 
wit and prudence than thty showed jgnorance afld malice. 

1 need not enlarge much on the pther books, by reason of 
the*discoveries made in the first* that relate .to them. The 
first chapter of the second gives us Pantagruel's pedigree 
from the giants : it has be^n observed by a "learned man 
some years ago,, that life word giant, which the *interpre&rr 
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of. the scripture hare set in their versions,. stands there for 
another, that means no more than prince in the Hebrew ; so 
perhaps our author was the more ready t,o make his princes 
giants, though, as I have said, his chief design was tacitly to 
censure, in this, John d'Albref and'such othjtrs as (like one 
in Brittany, that vook for his motto, Antequam Abraham 
esset, sum) were too‘proud of an 'uncertain empty name. 
His description of the original of giants, $nd the story of 
Hurtali’s bestriding the ark. is .to mock those in the Tal¬ 
mud and other legends, of the Bobbins ; for he tells us, that 
when this happened, the calends were found in the Greek al¬ 
manacks, and all know that ad Grsecas Calendas, is as much 
as to say never ; for the Greeks never reckoned by calends. 
Vet what he tells of tlic earth's fertility in medlars, after it had 
been imbrued with the blood of the just, may be allegorical; 
and those who, by feeding on that fair large delicious fruit, 
became monstrc.us, may be the converts of that age, who, by 
the popish world, were looked upon a$ monsters. The blood 
of martyrs, which was profusely spilt in that age, has always 
been thought prolific even to a proverb; and the word 
monies 'in French, and medlars in English, equally imports 
meddling. Thus in French, “ II se meslc dc nos affairs," 
he meddles with our business ; so the medlars may be those 
who busied themselves about the reformation. 

The great drought at the birth of Pantagruel, is that 
almost universal cry of the laity for the restitution of the cup 
in the sacrament, at the time that Anthony de Bourbon Duke 
of Yendosme Ay as married to the heiress of Navarre, which 
wafc'in October 1548, the council of Trent then sitting. For 
thence we must date his birth, since by that match lie afler- 
•wards gained* the title of King, besides Ijearfi, Bigorre, 
Albret, and several other territories; and r we are told, Book 
III. Chap. 48, that Pantagruel, at the very first minute of 
his birth,,was no less tall than the hwb Pafitagrucliad (which 
unquestionably is hemp); and a little before that, it is said, 
that its height is comjrMnly* of five or six feet. The death of 
Queen Marguerite, his mother-in-law, that soon followed, 
made our author say, that when Pantagruel was bom, Gjirgaq- 
tua was muefc perplexed, seeing his wife dead, at which he 
made 'many lamentations. Perhaps this also alludes to the 
oirth of King Edward VI. which caused tbc death of his 

° 4 u u 
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mother, Queen Jane Seymour. King Henry VIII. is said to 
have comforted himself, with saying, that he*ccAild get ano¬ 
ther wife, but was not sure to get another son. Thus, here 
we find Gargantua much grieved and'joyful by fits, like Tal- 
boy in the plar, but at.last •comforting himself with the 
thoughts of Ifis wife's happiness and hisjawn, in having a 
son, and saying, that he must now east About how to get ano¬ 
ther wife, and will staj»at home and rock his son. 

In t^e Gtli chapter, we fijul Pantagruel*discoursing with 
a Limousin, who affected to #peak in learned phrase* Rabe¬ 
lais had, in the foregoing chapter, satirized .many persons, 
and given a hint of some abuses in the Universities of •KWince; 
in this he mocks some of the writers of that age, who* to ap¬ 
pear lcarped, w'holly filled their works with Latin words, to 
which they gave a French inflection. But this pedantic 
jargon was more particularly affected by f one ILlisaine of 
Limoges, who, *as lioileau says of ltonsar^, en Francois 
parlanlGrec et Lain (speaking Greek and Latin in French), 
thought to have refined his mother tongue. So llabelaig. to 
prevent the spreading of that contagion, has not only brought 
that Limousin author on his i’antagruelian stage. bi*t \vroti 
a letter in verse, all in that style, in the name of die Limou¬ 
sin scholar, printed at the end of the I’antagruelian prognos¬ 
tication. l’asquicr, who lived at that time, has made the 
like observation on that chapter, when in his second book ol 
letters, p. 53, he says, “ Four l’ornemcnt do nostro langue 
et nous aider mesmes du Grec et du Latin, non pour les 
eschorcher ineptement comme fit su* nostre jeune age, Heli- 
saine, dont nostse gentil Rabelais s’est moequt? fort a pro- 
pos en la personne de l'escolier Limttsm qu'il introduct par- 
lant. h Parttagruel en un language cscorche Latin. 

The 7th chapter, wherei* he gives a catalogue of the book: 
in St. Victor’s liBrary, is admirable, and ^vouhl require * 
large Tbmment, it being a satire against many writers ani 
gTent affairs in that age, as well as against thqse who eithei 
make collections of bad l»oks, <or qpek no otHbrs in libra 
ries ; but I have not leisure to rqpd over a great number o 
books that ought to be consulted for such a tgsk. 

The cause which was plcadetl before Pantagruel by th< 
Lords Suck-fizle and Kiss-breech seems to l)e a iflock o 
30 BooJ ii. cliap. 10, 11, 12, 13. 
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tlje famous trial concerning two duchies, four counties, two 
viscounties, ana many baronies, and lordships, to which I.oysc 
de Savoye, the mother of Francis I. laid claim. Charles de 
Bofcrbon, Constable of France, was possessed of them; but 
because he had refused to marry Ivor, she m*de use of some 
titles which she had to them to perplex him : and though she 
could not, even with the king her s in’s favour, cast tiie con¬ 
stable, yet they.were sequestered into the king's hands, and 
the finai determination put off. , 1’asquier, in his Reehcrehes, 
observes, that when Guillaume 1> oyet, afterwards chancellor, 
and Franqois de Montfyelon, afterwards lord keeper, then the 
two Moot famous counsellors of the age, pleaded the cause; 
the first for the plaintiff, the other for defendant, “They 
armed themselves with a pedantic jurisprudence borrowed 
from a parcel of • talian school boys, which some call doctors 
at law, true liatcjiers of law suits—such was the rhetoric of 
that time: and.,as it is easy to stray in a thics wood, so, with 
a confused heap of various quotations, instead of explaining 
the.causc, they perplexed it, and titled it with darkness.” 
Upon this, by the united voice of the people, the name of 
thejdamtiff was owned to contain the truth of the case ; that 
is, Loysc de Savoye, Loy se des avoye—The law goes astray: 
which is perhaps the happiest anagram that ever was, for it 
is made without changing the order of the letters, and only 
by dividing the words otherwise than they are in the name. 

The 18th, 19th. and 20th chapters treat of a great scholar 
in England, who came to argue by signs with Pnntagruel, 
and was overcome by Fanurge. I do not well know on whom 
to fix the .character of Thaumast that scholar, whose name 
may not only signify an admirer, but an admirable person, or 
rfme qf those schoolmen, who follow the doctrine 6f Thomas 
Aquinas, in opposition to that oNScotus: amf 1 find as little 
reason to think, that any woyld have eoftie to confer with 
Anthonyjle Bourbon of geomaney^philoAtphy, antfrihe ca¬ 
balistic art. . Indeed, Sir Thomas More went ambassador 
to Francis I.; and Erasmus, who lived some time in Eng¬ 
land, also came to Paris ;,but I cannot think that, either may 
pass for the Thaumast of Rabelais. Perhaps he hath made 
him an Englishman, merely on purpose to disguise the story; 
and I jyould liave had some thoughts of Ilenricus Cornelius 
A 6 rippa Who came to Ffance and* died there; but 1 will 
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prove, when I examine (lie third book, that lie has brought 
him on the stage by the name of Her Trippl. • So it is not 
impossible but that j)e may have meant, llicronoymus Cardan 
of Milan, who flourished in that age.* and was another (kirk 
cabalistic authoy. The first has said, (iccult. Philos. 1. i, c.O, 
that he knew*how to communicate his thoughts by the spe¬ 
cies of sight in a magical way, as Pythagoras was said to 
do, by writing ipiy thiflg in the body of the moon, so as it 
should Jie legible to unother.at a vast distance; and he pre¬ 
tends to fell us the method* of it in Jiis book, l)e Validate 
Scientiarum. Cardan also has writ concerning private ways 
of imparting our thoughts, NubtiKt. 1, 17. and Do Yciriet. 
llerum, lib. 12 ; hut these ways of signifying our tlioughts 
by gestoses, called by the learned Bishtip Wilkins, Scimeo- 
logy, are almost of infinite variety; according as the several 
fancies of men shall impose significations upon such signs as 
arc capable of sufficient difference. And the,venerable llede 
has made a book%nly jif that, commonly styled Arthologia 
or Dactylologia. which lie calls Lib. de Loqneki par Ciesjum 
Digitorum, sivc de ludigitationc. So that perhaps our author 
made his Thaunmst an Englishman, not to reflect o» Bede, 
but because that learned father is the most aftcient and 
famous author that has written a book on that subject. , 

1 have read of a public debate, much like that of Thaumast 
and l’anurgc, mid as probable, said to have been held at l«c- 
neva. The aggressor lifted up his arm and closed three of 
his fingers and his thumb, and pointed with the remaining 
finger at his opponent'; who immediately pointed at him again 
with two. Thei* the other showed him two fingers and one 
thumb; whereupon his antagonist Shook his closed fist at 
him. ITpfin this the aggressor* showed him*an apple; anti 
the other looking into his jftieket found a hit of bread, and in 
a scornful way let him see it 4 which made* him that begun 
the dispute yield’himself vanquished. Now when the con¬ 
queror was desired to relate what their ’signs .signified : he 
with whom I disputed, satd he.•threatened tirsf to put out 
one of my eyes, and 1 gave him ty understand that. 1 would 
]pif cyut both his: then he threatened to tear,both mine, and 
take off my nose ; upon which 1 showed him my fist, to let 
him know that 1 would kyock him down: and as per¬ 
ceived that I wqs angrj* he ottered 111 c an apple to pacify Mi ' 1 
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as they do children; but I showed him that 1 scorned his 
present, and 1 that I had bread, which was 'titter for a man. 

After all, Montluc, who is our Panurgc, may have had 
some dispute about the signs of the true religion, or the two 
sacraments of the protbslants, >and the sevciyof the ltomans, 
they being properly called signs: and such a. thing not being 
recorded by historian^, like many ethers that relate to this 
work, it may not be possible to discover it. 

The Dipsodesjf 1 that had besieged the cify of the, Amau- 
rots, are the Flemings, and otfeer subjects of the Emperor 
Charles V. thaj made inroads into Picardy, and the adjacent 
territories, of which Anthony of Bourbon was not only go¬ 
vernor, but had considerable lordships in those parts. The 
Flemings have always been brisk topers; and for tipis reason 
are called Dipsc Jes, from tufiAu sitio, thirsty: and 

he calls Picardy pnd Artois, the land of the Amaurots, from 
the word duavej>c obscurus or evanidus; perhaps because 
they arc in the north of France; or that part of them 
werp? in the hands of the enemy, l'erouenne may well be 
called now d/iavpd, as that word is taken for being vanished 
£tnd, obliterated : for Charles V. utterly destroyed it. San¬ 
doval tells'us, that the Spaniards took it by escalade ; that is, 
having scaled the walls; and that they flew over them like 
the sw’iftcst and most towering birds. Yet, as he says that 
they went up with ladders, this must be reckoned a very odd 
way of flying. 

In 1543“ which was some years before that fine city was 
ruined, Anthony do Bourbon Duke of Vendosmc, hearing that 
it was ill stored with provisions, assemLlcd his army, and with 
Francis of Lorraine, *DAke of Aumale, the Duke of Guise’s 
«eldes# son, thoiDuke do Nevers, Marshal du Bit?., And several 
other lords, marched to its relief Yrith good success; having, 
in spite of the eAemy, supplied the place With all manner of 
necessaries. 

In the meantime; several of the lords and other officers in 
his camp used to skirmish ; «nd once particularly having long 
tried to draw the Flemings out, these at last engaged them. 
They were muph more numerous, yet the French got “the 
better, and cut off a great number of their enemies. ‘This, 

Boujc ii. chap. 23. 31 Men;, de Guil. do Ballay. 
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perhaps, may be tfyc victory which the gentlemen attendants 
of Pantagruel obtained over six hundred find threescore 
horsemen, chap. 25 and a trophy was raised, chap. 27, for 
a memorial of those gentlemen's victory. • 

The next cxjifyit is that.in tlfe 29th chapter, where we find 
how Pantagruel discomfited the three hundred giants armed 
with freestone, and Loupgarou, tlieir explain. The death of 
Loupgarou, in t^ie pre&nee of his giants, may relate to the 
taking ®f Liliers, a town between Bapaumc and Aire: it 
molested very much the counAty that belonged to the French, 
and was seated near a marsh; yet notw ithstanding the advan¬ 
tage of the season and its resoldte garrison, the Duke of 
Vendosmc, having caused a large breach to be made, and 
being ready to storm the place, the besitged desired to capi¬ 
tulate, and after many parleys, surrendered* the town on dis¬ 
honourable terms. 

By accident Die ammunition of the besiegers had taken 
fire, and even soAe of. the carriages of the artillery were 
burned; which may perhaps have made our author say, in 
the foregoing chapter, that Curpalim having set on fire the 
enemy’s ammunition, the fiame having reached the glace 
where was their artillery, he was in great dangA of being 
burned; or, perhaps, this alludes to the Duke of Yendosnuvs 
setting Liliers on fire, and destroying it quite, after he had 
taken it. For our author writes not like an historian, but 
like a poet, who ought not to lie blamed for anachronisms; 
nor have the best critics censured Virgil for that about Dido 
and JEneas, between the time of wlit>se lives whole ages are 
reckoned by ehrunologists. However, it is cert a ip, tliaMhc 
relief of Teroucnne, and then the sifrrtnder of Liliers, were 
Anthony tie Bpurbon's two first:exploits ; the* one sooitafte* 
the other. Thcnjthc 300 ft ants armed with freestone, which 
Pantagyuel strucl* down like* a mason, !>$• breaking their 
stony armour, mdwing 4hem down with the dca$J body of 
Loupgarou, are a great number of eastleS about Liliers, Te- 
roueune, Saint Onier, Air<?, and •BctVune, which*Anthony of 
Bourbon demolished, immediately idler he had taken liliers, 
apd tjien passed through Teroucnne, which ^ the city of the 
Amaurots, which he went to relieve: by whoje inhabitants 
Pantagruel is so nobly received in the 31st. We may also 
suppose, that by King *Anarchus,‘Rabelais mcafis the plus. 
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dering lawless boors that sheltered themselves in those 
castles, who WCre afterwards reduced to sell herbs. This is, 
Anarchus’s being reduced to cry green sauce in a canvas 
jacket.' 

The Duke of Venddsme marched next, without any resist¬ 
ance, through the. Upper Artois, took Bapatinle in his way, 
which is doubtless the Almyrods, e-alled so from tiX/nun* i/t, 
Salsuginosus," pr salted people, wl.vs resolved to hold out 
against Pantagrvl; yet only to have honourable conditions. 
It seems to me, that this is meant of the castle of that town, 
which held ou{. against the duke only for terms; all the in¬ 
habit m*s of the town liaving retired into that small place, 
where there was but one well, whose water had been alto¬ 
gether exhausted in two days fto which, perhaps, relates the 
salt which Pantagrucl put. into the mouths of his enemies . 
and they were ready to submit to mercy, with halters at 
their necks; 31 but the king, who had already sent many ex¬ 
presses to the duke, ordering him to march to join him with 
all speed, and neither to stop at Bapaume or any where else, 
sent him angrily fresh orders, wherein he charged him of his 
allegiance to join him that day at C'hasteau in Cambro/.is, on 
pain of incurring his displeasure. So the duke, to the great 
joy of the besieged, and his greater sorrow, raised his camp, 
and caine to the king. Neither does our author speak of the 
surrender of the Almyrods; but makes Pantagrucl's forces 
be overtaken with a great shower of rain, and then tells us 
how Pantagruel covered a whole army with his tongue. For 
they began, says he, to -shiver and tremble, to crowd, press, 
and thrust close to one another; which wh«n he saw, he bid 
his captains tell them,‘■that it was nothing; however, that 
Jthey should put themselves into order, and lie wfmld cover 
them; and he drew out his tongue only half way, and co¬ 
vered them all. '‘I find that the duke, before lie took Liliers, 
and besieged the castle of Bapaume, sent to the king to de¬ 
sire him to s^nd him a month’s pay to his forces, and then 
he could take some frontien towns, and even Bapuumc; but 
the king sent him no' money, and, on the contrary, ordered 
him to march on to meet hhn; but before lie had that 'an¬ 
swer, he had taken Liliers. So his soldiers, who wanted 
their nay and clothes, being also vexed for having, by the 

- Book ii. chap. 32. 31 Mcmoircs deTiml. du.Bellay, Liv. 10. 
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king's fault, missed taking the booty in the castle of Ba- 
paume, were displeased, and in bad circumstalicSs; but upon 
this the duke spoke, to the king, and got them their arrears 
and clothes. And this is what Rabelais rails covering*an 
army with hk tongue. As for what follows, it seems an 
imitation of Lucian’s whale in his true history: as the news 
which Kpistemon bring!* from hell, in the 30th chapter, is 
also a copy of tljat author; and w hat ours .says he saw in 
Pantagsuel’s mouth, is only to blind the res*>. which seems to 
me so plain, like most of the*discoveries 1 here publish, that 
I wonder that none ever gave an account of any of them in 
the space of above one hundred and forty years. 

The sickness of Pantagrucl, chap. 33, is his disgust upon 
this disajipoiiitnient at Bapaume ; or softie real sickness that 
seized him. 

There the author concludes his second book, that was 
published sometime after the first, which we may perceive 
by what he tells lA of jlie monks, and their bigoted cullies, 
who had already tried to find something in it that might 
render him obnoxious to the law: which caused him to be 
somewhat more reserved in matters of religion in that and 
the following, than he was afterwards in the fourtlf and fifth. 
Vet we find a prayer in the twenty-ninth chapter, which 
shows that his l’antagruel. Anthony de Bourbon, was for the 
Protestant religion, but did not openly profess it. Accord¬ 
ingly historians grant that he was a Calvinist, even long be¬ 
fore Rabelais died: and though for his interest, as he 
thought, he afterwards sided with the French court against 
the Protestant patty, yft after he had been mortally wounded 
at the siege of Roan 3 ' 1 he coiuplaincd’oPbcing deceived; and 
ordered one oj, his servants, wlrti was a Protestant, to bring, 
a minister to liim. # Rut 111 # other not being able to do it in 
those persecuting times, lie commanded bin/to pray by him 
after the manner of the informed churches; which the other 
did to that unfortunate king's satisfaction. .Cardinal de 
Bourbon his brother being*tlicn present. 

Panurgc is the chief actor in tin; third act of our Panta- 
glueljpn play. We hnd him thcle much perplexed with un¬ 
certainties ; his mind fluctuating between the desire of en¬ 
tering into a matrimonial engagement, and the tear of Jiving 
as firm Hist, flcclcs. 
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occasion to repent it. To be eased of his doubt, he consults 
several persorfs, all famous for some particular skill in re¬ 
moving anxieties of mind; and there pur learned and inge¬ 
nious satirist displays 'his knowledge and his fancy to admi¬ 
ration, as has been olJherved by the learned/Van Dale, in the 
passage which I .have given you out of his book De Oraculis, 
after the account of bur author's life. 

But before that, we find PantagrJiel, in the first chapter, 
transporting a colony of Utopians into Dipsodie; for which 
.Rabelais gives a ver.y good reason. and proves himself a 
master at politics as well as at other things. To explain 
that ^pessage, we mus? Know that the Duke of Ycndosme 
garrisoned out of Picardy some of the places that had been 
taken in Artois, fixing also there some of his vassals and 
tenants, who were very numerous thereabouts: and as he 
was born among- them, viz. at Da Fere, in 1518, he had a 
particular love ,for them. 

In the second chapter Panurge isj mack' Laird of Salmy- 
gondin in Dipsodie, and wastetli his revenue before it comes 
in. I can apply this to nothing but the gift of some benefice 
to Movtluc by the Duke of Vendosme or the Queen of Na¬ 
varre, afterwards his mother-in-law; which benefice not 
being sufficient to supply him in his extravagancies, some¬ 
thing more considerable was bestowed on him; which, hav¬ 
ing set him at ease, gave him occasion to reflect on his for¬ 
mer ill conduct, and grow more thrifty: so that afterwards 
he entertained some thoughts of marriage, and probably was 
married, when Rabelais’wrote. 

\mong those whom Panurge consults, the Sybil of l'an- 
zoust is the first whostc- right name is difficult to be dis¬ 
covered. The pretended key in the French makes her a 
court lady; but its author seemf* never to have read Rabe¬ 
lais, or at least not to have understood him, if we mav judge 
of it by the names which he, in spite tif reason,‘“lias set 
against some, of those in our author. Among four or five 
short explications of as many passages in Rabelais, also 
printed in the French, one of them tells us, that by the 
Sybil of Panzoust, our authbr means a gentlewoman of Hint 
place, near (Jliinon, who died very old, and always lived 
single, though importuned by her friends to marry when she 
"■is young."' But Rabelais having iti this book very artfully 
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made his Panurge consult men of different professions fa¬ 
mous in his time, to be eased of his doubt, I Slo not believe 
that he would have begun by a woman altogether unknown 
to the learned world: yet not but that he may have made 
choice of the najne of Psywoust to double the character, if 
he knew that *such an a'ntiquated she-thin,g lived there. I 
have endeavoured to disaover who might be that Sybil, but 
dare not positively fix ftiat character on any. St. Theresa, 
a Spanish nun, who lived in. that age. might come in for a 
share ; she has writ several 1j oolcs, and was already famous 
when ltahelais lived; she had very odd notiy?;s; and disco¬ 
vered perhaps as much madness as‘sanctity. I find another 
noted cracked-brain bigot, who was old at that time, and 
lived at Venice: it is one whom several great men have men¬ 
tioned by the name of Virgo Vcneta. Cuillaume Posted, 
amongst the rest, a very learned Jesuit, ai^l very famous in 
that age for philosophy, calls her mother Joatp and had such 
a veneration for lirr, that he thought the reparation of the 
female sex not yet perfected, and that such a glorious wprk 
was reserved for her. lint Florintond de Raymond excuses 
him in this, and says, that lie only designed to praise Jier fof 
the great services which she had done him in Ilfs travels. 
There is another for whom 1 could certainly believe the 
sybil's character made, were I sure that our author and she 
were contemporaries: her name is Magdalen dc la Croix; 
she was a nun, and had so well gained the reputation of 
being a saint, that she was consulted as a sybil by the 
greatest kings and princes in Europe} hut at last she proved 
a sorceress, and *\as burned. If I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Henry More has made mention of hert and I have read her 
history uniting several others in n book called Jlistoirosjra- < 
giques. Rut as 1 am forecd#to quote those books by memory, 
like many others* which 1 ciymot. conveniently procure, I 
must refer the reader to ^licm for further satisfaction. 

lit the one and twentieth chapter P.umvge consultcth with 
Raminagroliis, an old French pout, w^io was almifet upon the 
very last moment of his life. This jiool was William Cretin, 
treasurer of the king's eluipel, who had livct[ under Charles 
vm.v i -olds XII., and Francis 1., as may he seen by his 
works. Never was man more celebrated by the "writers, of his 
age. John le Maire dedicated to llim his three first books . r m 
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the illustrations of France, and speaks of him as of the man 
to whom lu* owed all things. Qeoffroy Tore, in his Champ 
Floury, says, that Cretin in his chronicles of France had out¬ 
done llomcr and Virgil. And even Marot inscribed to him 
his epigrams. Here ;frc the four first verses^ of Marot to him: 
L’hoipmc sotart ct non scavant 
Oommc ua rotisseur, <jui tape oi/c, 

I,a finite d’autruy nonce avajl 
Uu’Il la cognoisse, ou <jui’I la voyc, Ac. 

All their beauty (if they car^be said to have any)* consists 
in their rich, or rathdir punning rhymes ; and truly that epi¬ 
gram ij unworthy of Marot. It is probable, that as Cretin 
was tljen old, he was respected by the young fry, who yet 
out-lived their erros; for never did man sooner Jose, after 
his death, the fjme which he had gained during his life. 
And the reason \vhieh caused Marot to write to him in such 
equivocal rhymes, was, doubtless, because Cretin affected 
much that way of writing. Here arc fo*r of Cretin's lines, 
which in his book are followed by a hundred and twenty-two 
moVc such: 

Par ccs vins verds Atropos a trop os 
■4)es corps humains most, envers en vers 
Dont un quidam aspre tuur puts a propos 
A fort blasmc scs tours pervers par Yers. &c. 

1 never saw more rhyme with so little sense. For this 
reason, Rabelais, who, as l’asquicr says, had more judgment 
and ^earning than all those that wrote French in his time, 
has exposed that rhyming old man. And to leave us no 
rotjpi to doubt'of it, the Kondcau, which l^iminagrobis gives 
to Panurfje upon his.resolution as to his marriage, Prencz la 
# ne la prencz yas, Ac., that is, Take, or not take*her, off or 
on, See., is taken out of Cretii\ who had addressed it to 
Guillaume de llefugc, who lytd asked hi* advice, being in 
the same perplexity. However, Rabelais makes hinAlic like 
a good ]*rotestunt,.and afterwards Turns off cunningly what 
the other had said against tjie popish clergy, who would not 
let him die in peace. • And to show more plainly that this is 
said of Cretin, Rabelais ‘says, at the beginning of the <four 
and twentieth Chapter, Laissans lit Villuumere, that i S, hift- 
ing left Yillaumere, which relates to William, that poet's 
nAMd.' 
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I ought not to cynit a remark printed in fluj last. Dutch 
edition of this book, concerning what Panurge says of 
Cretin: he is by the, virtue of an ox, an arrant heretic- a 
thorough-paced, rivetted heretic. I sjiy, a rooted combus¬ 
tible heretic; o^ie as fit jer burn, as the little wooden clock 
at Rochelle ; his soul goeth to thirty tlyousSmd carts full of 
devils. Rabelais there Reflects on the sentence of death 
passed on one of the first that owned himself a protestant at 
Rochelle, He was a watchmaker, and had made a clock 
all of wood, which was estecTiied an admirable piece; but 
because it was the work of one eopiVmncd'fSr heresy^ the 
judges ordered, by the said sentence, that the clock should 
be burned by the common hangman, and it was burnecl ac¬ 
cordingly. • We must also observe that tfie adjective claveld, 
that is full of nails or rivetted, is brought*in because that 
watchmaker, who was very famous for his 'cal, was named 
Clavcle. 

In the 24th chafilcr Panurge consults Epistemon, who 
perhaps may be Guillaume Rufl'y, Bishop of Oleron, one*of 
Queen Marguerite's ministers, who had been some time in 
prison for preaching the reformation, and was after? —ds 
made bishop in the king of Navarre’s territories, having with¬ 
out doubt dissembled like many others. Thus his descent' 
into hell, in the second book, may be his prison: 1 own that 
ho is with Pantagruel in the wars, but so is Panurge, and 
this is done to disguise the characters; I am the more apt to 
believe him a clergyman, because he understands Hebrew very 
well, which few among the laity do, and non» else in our 
author, besides PaSiurgo, who calls him his dear ‘gossip? 
Then his name denotes him to be a thinking^ considering 
man, and as he .was Pantagruel's pedagogue, so probably 
Ruffy initiated or instructed tfie duke in the doctrine of the 
new prea^iers. 

Knguerrant, whom Rabdais taxes with making a tedious 
and impertinent digression about a Spaniard, is Engucrrant de 
Monstrelet, who wrote La Chronique efr Annales de France. 

In the same chapter, he speaks of the four Ogygian islands 
near haven of Sammalo; by this he sedms-to mean 
Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney. As Queen Margu¬ 
erite lived a while, and djpd in Brittany, our actor# maf*be 
thought sometimes, to strgll tfeithcr. Cplypso was said to 
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Ike at the island Ogygia; Lucian, amongst the rest, places 
her there, and Plutarch mentions it in the book of the face 
that appears in the circle of the moon. , 

Ifcr Trippa, is undoubtedly Jlcnricus Cornelius Agrippa 
burles(|ued. Her is Ifenricus'or llerricus, or perhaps alludes 
to Heer, because he was a German, and Agrippa is turned 
into Trippa, to play upon the word tripe. But for a farther 
proof, we need but look into Agrippa's book, dc Occult. 
Philosoph. lib. i, cap. 7. He (iuatuor Eieinentorum Divina- 
tionibus, and we shall find the very words used by Rabelais 
of Pyromancy*, Acromcncy, Iiydromancy. ixc.; besides, Agrip¬ 
pa came to Francis 1, whom our author calls the great king, 
to distinguish him from that of Navarre. 

Friar John des Ehtomeures, or, of the Funnels, as he is 
called in this translation, advises Panurge to marry; and 
whether by thaS brave monk we understand Cardinal Cha- 
tillon, or Maitin Luther, the character is" kept, since hoth 
were married ; neither was the latter wholly free from Friar 
John's swearing faculty, if it he true that being once reproved 
about it, lie replied, “ Condonatc mihi hoe (|ui fui Mona¬ 
ds- '' I'lutomeures has doubtless been mistaken for enton- 
noii, a funnel, but the true etymology, is from tVro/o), ic- 
Ti/n'tw to cut and make incisions, which was our monk's de¬ 
light, who is described as a mighty trencher-man. 

In the following chapters, a theologian, physician, lawyer, 
and philosopher are consulted. 

ilippothadcus the theologian may perhaps be Philip 
Shnauzerd, alias AleLmclhon; for he speaks too much like 
a proto .hull to he the king’s confes.,or; neither could Mont- 
luc be supposed to*desire his advice. 

"Rondibilis, the physician, is doubtless Gulidmus Ronde- 
letiu«. XI man us remarks, in Xhc thirl v-cighth hook of his 
history, that Gul. Rondelc- of Montpellier died 1566, and 
that though he was a learned physician, Rabelais had sati¬ 
rized him ; he .adds, that indeed the works of liondelet do 
not answer the expectation which the world had of him, nor 
the reputation which lie had gained ; and his treatise of 
fishes, which is the best that bears his name, was cliiifly the 
work oi Gul. Pelissier, Rishop or Montpellier, who was cast 
in".,, prison for being a protestant. However, Rabelais makes 
him display much learning in his discourse to Panurge. 
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I am not so ceijtam of the man whom Tfoyiliogau per¬ 
sonates ; he calls him an E])heetic ami Pyrrlionean philo- 
so])hcr. I find that, Petrus Ramus, @r dc la Ramec*. after¬ 
wards massacred at Paris, had written a book attains! 
Aristotle, and we have aJ,s6 his*logie; hut as he is mentioned 
by Jupiter in the prologue to the fourtjj btfok, by the name 
of Rameau, where his ^fspute with Petrus Galandius, and 
his being named.Peter are also mentioned^'I am in doubt 
about it„ Moliere has imitated the scene between Trouillo- 
gau and Panurge, in one of hS plays, mid M. de la Pontaine, 
the story of Hans Carvel, and thaf, ef the dbvil of_P^>pe- 
Fcagucland, in his inimitable Contes ct Nouvelles. 

There was a jack-pudding in Franco, in that age, called 
Triboulct, •but 1 believe that the fool, whom our author 
describes in the 38th chapter, is one more considerable, 
though less famous. 1 cannot guess why lie has heaped up 
so many adjectives on that fool, unless it be to show llu 
excess of his folly,*and to mock some of the authors of that 
age, who often bestowed a large train of such unneeessiTi \ 
attendants on a single noun substantive. 

Marottc is a word very much used by the French -•- 
ing a fool’s bauble or club, and the word Fou, given bv 
Rabelais to Triboulct., implies a mad, crack-brained, or in¬ 
considerate man, and also a jester; the word idiot beinc 
more used in French, for what we properly l ull a •fool: now 
Clement Marot, the best poet in the reign of Francis 1.. 
whose valet de chambrc he was styled^ was a notable jesiet. 
and is said to have played many merry tricks that bordered 
somewhat on extravagance; besides, npiny among thfc Vttlgai 
mistaking the enthusiasm of poets for madness, have but a 
small opinion ojj the wisdom of most of them. Rut these 
considerations do nqj. seem to*me strong enough to make me 
believe t^at Rabelais would luivi* passed so severe a consort 
on that poet, who was theft hut lately deat[. an exile for his 
religion, and had made honourable mention of lain in lu- 
works, they being undoubtedly intnuutf friends. 

Jud^c Eridlegoose, who decided, causes by the chance of 
diee^ qpd was arraigned for prevarication at tlic bar of tin 
parliament of Mirclingois, resembles much a judge of Mont¬ 
martre, who they say coital neither write nor read* yet TTad 
been a judge many years^ anj being oijjre called into tpies- 
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titni in a superior court, owned his ignorance as to the point 
of writing and reading, but affirmed that he knew the law; 
amj desiring that the,, cause of which,an appeal had been 
made from his jurisdiction might be examined, he was 
found to have done justice, and his sentence and authority 
were confirmed.' Rabelais takes notice of such a story, as is 
that of his Bridlcgoose, vulgarly reported of the provost of 
Montlohery: but though he may allude to r it, and to that of 
the bailiff of Montmartre, which perhaps may be the same, 
I believe that his Bridlcgoose is a man of greater conse¬ 
quence. Coilsidering,the strong intercession made for him 
by Panlagruol and the others whom ho shows on this stage, 
he may be Guillaume l’oyet, who, by the favour of Loyse do 
Savoye, the king’s mother, his client, had been made Lord 
Chancellor of France, and in 1545, being convicted of several 
abuses and prevarications, was deprived of his office. 

I have said before, that the herb Pantagruelion is hemp ; 
Rabelais makes Pantagruel load a, gredt quantity of it on 
bdard his ships, and indeed it is one of the most useful 
. things in the world, not only at sea, but also at land. The 
cui.’jiv and pleasing description of that plant makes up the 
rest of this third book. 

Had not the following translation of the three first hooks 
of Rabelais been ready to be published before I was desired 
to give aR account of them and of his life, I might have 
printed my observations at the end of each chapter, and 
have given a more exact commentary. However 1 hope that 
1 have said -enough to show that what appears trivial and 
'foolish in that work is generally grave ar.d of moment when 
seriously examined. Yet as I dare not offer my conjectures 
as certainties, principally 6n a book which has been so uni¬ 
versally read i..nd admired, anu never till now attempted to 
be explained, I humbly submit all I have said to the judg¬ 
ment of the learned; to whom L will esteem myself much 
obliged, if they will be pleased either to let me know where¬ 
in I have erred, or communicate to me their remarks on this 
work, which may be printed with the two remaining books 
with their names if they please, and a thankful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the favour. 

Waving first done my. endeavour to satisfy the reader con¬ 
cerning the meaning of that mysterious history, I hope to be 
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now the more patiently suffered to give some account of the 
nature of the fable* the style, and the design *of*tt. 

Mankind is naturally addicted to tilt love of fables.’ Leng 
before learning had been brought into? Greece and Italy, the 
Egyptians, l’etsians, Arabians, and other eastern nations, to 
enhance the value of truths, which they did not think fit to 
be prostituted to the tulgar, hid them under the veils of 
allegories and apologues ;* they also used tomelimes to lay 
aside tilt study and speculation of high mysteries, to divert 
themselves with framing stones which* had nothing of truth 
in them, and no other design than fliost of our rowaaccs. 
Also in the decay of learning, which followed that j>f the 
Roman empire, for want of true history and solid know¬ 
ledge, mefi fed their minds with gross fietjpns, such as are 
the legends of monks, and the old sorts of Romances. Thus 
two opposite ways, barren ignorance and luxuriant learning, 
leading men often,to the same end, that is, the study of 
fables, their number is ;ft great as their original is ancient. 

Herodotus says, that the Greeks had from Egypt th’eir 
mythologic theology. Ilomer brought from thence tljat in¬ 
clination to fables, which made him invent many “things 
about the original and employments of his gods; and Py-. 
thugoras and Flato learned also there to disguise their philo¬ 
sophy. 

Thus our author calls his writings Fythagorical’symhols in 
the prologue to his first book; and not without reason, since 
as I have made it appear, the chief part of them is mysteri¬ 
ously written. Itvit wjiat those ancient philosophers difl 
through a reverence of nature, ours did, through necessity; 
being forced 1o keep such a medium as that luynight. be un¬ 
derstood by all readers in m§st parts of his book, yet# by few 
persons in others, and might secure himself fiom the attacks 
of his ewmies by the ambiguity of his sense. 

Lucian tells us, that fames were so much in vogue in As¬ 
syria and Arabia, that there .were persons whose only profes¬ 
sion it was to explain them to the people ; and Krpenius as¬ 
sures, that all the world together never produced so many 

aciunt inimicain esse naturae aportam nudamque expositio- 
nem sui; quai sicut vulgaribus liominum sonsibus intellectual sui vario 
rerum tegminc opcrimentoqucfrsubtnixit, iia. u pruclentibus«arcanansu» 
vuluit per fabulosa traetari. Macrub. in Somn. Sciv. lib. i. 
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poets as the latter. As for Persia, Strabo says, that teachers 
there used to give to their disciples precepts of morality wrap¬ 
ped up in fictions. The Gymnosophists of India arc said, by 
Diogenes I /aertius, to have delivered their philosophy in enig¬ 
mas. So that the learned Hactin'? thinks, that when Horace 
said, fabulosus llydaspes, it was chiefly because its spring is 
in I’ersia, and its mouth in India,,'Countries through which 
it flows, whose inhabitants were lovers of fables: and 
indeed it was fiom the Persians, as that prelate observes, 
that those of Miletupi in Ionia learned first to frame those 
timorous fictions which were afterwards famous through 
Greece and Italy, by the name of Milesian fables, which, 
with millions more of insigr.m ant voluminous lies, arc lost 
and forgotten, as well as their authors; the name of the best 
of whom, called Aristides, hardly survives his writings. He 
lived doubtless roefore Marius and Hvlla’s wars ; for Sisenna. 
a Roman historian, had latinised his fables, which were very 
obscene, yet long the delight of the Remans. I’hotius, ir 
his Bibliotheijue, has given an extract of a fabulous stor 
composed by Antonius Diogenes, whom he thinks to ha\> 
livtpKome time after Alexander. It treats in prose of the 
loves of L'inius and Dercyllis, in imitation of Homer’s 
•Odysseis, and relates many incredible adventures : its author 
also makes mention of one Antiphanes, wlio before had 
written in,that nature, and who, perhaps, may he a comic 
poet, whom the geographer Stephanus says to have written 
some such relations. 

These are ^thought to have been the models of what Lucius, 
’Lucian, Jambliclms, Achilles Tati’is, ayd Damasius have 
written in that kind, not to speak of Heliodorus, Bishop of 
T„icca, who,- under Arcadius and Honorius, wrote the adven¬ 
tures of Theajgenes and Chariulea, some passages of which 
have been copied by Guarir i, and the author of Astrea. 

Our Britons about that time hpe not been behlnd-hand 
with other nations in writing such books. Theleisin, whom 
some place among thp bards, because ho made sonic prophe¬ 
cies in verse, lived about the middle of the sixth century, 
and, as well ;is Melkin, wrote fabulous histories in Walsh, of 
Britain, King Arthur, Merlin, and the Knights of tin** Round 
T.,Me. Those of Geoffrey of Monmouth have not much 
more the appearance ot truth; aiid as much may be said 
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of what Gildas. a Welsh monk, writ of Kin" Arthur, f’ey- 
ceval. and Lancelcft. 

The French, 1 " some time after, had also their lamjms ro¬ 
mance of the heroic deeds of Charles the Great and *his 
Paladins, said to ho thq work of Tftirpin, Archbishop of 
llhcims : but it was written about two hundred years after 
him: and was followed Jjy many morS as false, which ) ct 
pleased the people of tltose times, more simple and ignoran' 
yet than those who wrote fhym. Then node endeavouring 
to get fjood memoirs to write»true history, and men finding 
matter more easily in their fancy, historian# degenerated 
into romancers, and the Latin tongfte'fell into as much Con¬ 
tempt as truth had done before. Then the Troubadours 5 ' 1 
comics and contours of l’rovenee, who were the writers that 
practised wliat is still called, in the soutliermparts of France. 
“ le guay saber," or the gay science, spread all over that 
kingdom their stories and new sort of poetry of all kinds, 
composed in the Ii#manz language, which was a mixture of 
the Gallic, Teutonic, anfl Latin tongues, in which the latter 
was superior, so that, to distinguish it from that usually 
spoken through the other parts of the Gauls, it kei*t the 
name of ltumanz. 

The Germans, as Tacitus relates, used to sing the heroic* 
deeds of HerAiles, when they went to fight. The ancient 
inhabitants of Denmark. Sweden and Norway had fabulous 
stories, which they engraved in old liunic characters upon 
large stones, of which some are still to be seen. The most 
usual diversion at their feasts was to ring in rhyming verse 
the brave deeds o£ theif ancient giants. These stores use?’, 
to draw tears from the eyes of the compuny: and after that 
being well warmed with good cheer, to their tours succeeded 
cries and howliligs, fill all at last fell in confusion under the 
table. The kings find princes #of Denmark, Norway, and 
the neighbouring countries, had always their Scaldri; thus 
were called their poets, who used extempore to make verses 
in rhyme, embellished with (fictions and allegories,* 1 upon all 
memorable events ; and those were immediately learned and 
sung.by the people. Even some T>f the kings,and queens of 
thosetountries wore Scaldri, as Olaus Warmins fells us. 

55 Huet Orig. dcs Unmans. 3,1 Jean (le Nostrrdamc tie des I Wtes 
Provcneuux. 35 Ajijirudut de LiteratifrA Huimvi. 
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The Indians, Japanese, and Chinese, have an infinite num¬ 
ber of poet. a.id fables, and the latter esteem almost rustic, 
any other way than that of apologues in their conversation. 

Even the Turks, to fit themselves for love or war, have 
not only the Persian ,omance,s, but fables of their own de¬ 
vising, and will tell you that Roland was a Turk, whose 
sword they still pres erve at Bursa }vith veneration, relating 
the particulars of his life, and the great things he did in the 
Levant. 

The Americans are great lovers of fables; and near Canada, 
the most wild among them, after their feasts, generally desire 
the oldest, or the greatest wit of the company, to invent and 
relate, to them some strange story. Beavers, foxes, racoons, 
and other animals, generally come in for a share in the fiction, 
aud the hearers .{ire very attentive to their adventures, the 
relation of whic’f. they never interrupt but by their applause, 
and thus days,and nights are passed with equal satisfaction 
to the speaker and the hearers. The pecjple of Florida, Cu- 
bana, and Peru, excite themselves 10 work, and to martial 
exploits, by songs, and fabulous narrations of the great 
achievements of their predecessors. Whatever they relate of 
theft 1 Yhlgin is full of fictions ; but in this, those of Peru 
far out-lie the rest, and have their poets, to whom they give 
a name that answers to that of inventors. ‘Also those of 
Madagascar have men, who stroll from house to house to 
recite their composures; and those of Guinea have their 
tellers of fables, like those of the northern parts of America. 

Thus, as observes Fuetius, from whom I have borrowed 
^n-irt of these nistorical observations on fables, no nation can 
well attribute to itself -the original of them, since all equally 
. ha^e been addicted to invent some, in the most ancient times. 
There is only this difference, thgt what was the fruit of the 
ignorance of some nations, cyen in Europe, has been that of 
the politeness of the Persians, the Ionians, and thc*-Grceks. 

When Rabelais lived, all the foolish romances that had 
been made in the barbarous agcs«that preceded his, were very 
much read; therefore, as he had a design to give a very 
great latitude to his satire,- he thought he could not do better 
than to give it the form of those lying stories, the'better 
to ^peure himself from danger, and at once show their ab- 
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surdities; also to cause his book to be the more read, having 
perceived that notlfing pleased the people bettef than such 
writings; the wise and learned being delighted with the mo¬ 
rality under the allegories, and the rest by their otfdnfts. 
This was a good design, and it. provecP as effectual to make 
those who luul any sense throw away thpse gross fables, 
stuffed with wretched talfs of giants, nmgicians, and adven¬ 
turous knights, as Miguel de Cervantes'^ Don Quixote 
proved in his country, to root out knight-entmtry. 

Tlius'Lucian, before him, iij the story of the ass, enlarged 
afterwards by the philosopher Apulcius, had ri4iculed Lucius 
of 1’atras; and, to make it the mfir£ obvious, callcsi *that 
fable by the name of that mytbologist, who had written a 
book of strange metamorphoses, which he foolishly believed 
to he true? llabelais seems also to have imitated Lucian’s 
true history, called so by its author by antiolirasis ; though 
some have thought that he had joined it to the treatise in 
which he gives precepts to write history well, as an example 
of his rules: but he ubelares, at the beginning of tlyit 
incredible history, that his only design was to expose many 
poets, historians, and philosophers, who with impunity, re¬ 
lated false things as truth, and used, upon unfaithful relations, 
to treat of foreign countries, as Ctesias and lambulus had done. 

Hut our history is not altogether an imitation of that oi 
Lucian, though it participates of its nature. It is dramatic also, 
as that Greek author says of some of his works; a mixture oi 
dialogue and comedy; of serious matter, and of the ridicule: 
of plays of all sorts, whether Trabeatm* Pretextatae, l’alliatae 
Togatm, Attellame, Tahcrnariap kc. It is the Satyrica c 
the Greek; the Areham, the Media, ami the Nova Oomcedia 
for sometimes great things are troated by our»author in*« 
manner equal t<T their grandeur ; at others thqy are brough 
down to the level 6f the Planned ia: now and then little 
more than mirth is meant j often, also, particular persons an 
reflected on by name; at others they appear masked anc 
disguised; and frequently, as in dhe .new comedies of the 
Greeks, the characters are general.' 10 # It'is likewise llilaro 
tragoalia; that sort of dramatic composures wlych lihinthon 
of 'fttTas, about the reign of the first Ptolemy, is said t( 
have invented ; which doubtless got him that name of 
10 Sifidus in Vh'ffuv. 
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given him by Stephanus Bysantius, which some render Jo- 
cator. but 1 is'thought by Hesychius'to signify Scurra. 
This Rhinthon's fables, of which Donatos" makes mention in 
hi« notes on Terence, and which Saidas says were thirty- 
eight in number, still* in being whpn Stephanus wrote, were 
imitated at Rom/:. And, as that geographer fays that Rhin- 
thon turned tragic things into ridicule, an Italian critic 42 thinks 
that the IIilan.itrageedia was only v una tragedia contrafatta 
e di grave ridcVtta al piacevole : e di tragedia, per dir cosi, 
fatta oomedia; that is, a tragedy turned into a comedy or 
a farce. Buk the learned Spanheim 4 " more properly thinks 
that IVhinthon had joined the comic mirth of the Greek satiric 
plays* and interludes to t he gravity of tragedy, which may by 
that have got the name of mixta. 

Our Rabelaisis work is also a satire of the kinrl of those 
which, from Mcfiippus, were called Menippman by his imi¬ 
tator Yarro. the most learned among the •Romans ; having 
given that name to that which he made.u because, like that 
Cynic philosopher, in it he had treated of grave matters in a 
merry joking style. That satire, or, as 'fully calls it., that 
poema varium et elegans, was at once a mixture of prose and 
several'Sorts of verse; of Greek and of Latin; of philology 
■ and of philosophy. That orator 11 makes him give some ac¬ 
count of its design and variety ; and without doubt that 
work was far more estimable than the examples which he 
followed, if, as Diogenes Laertius says, those of Menippus 
were made merely to excite men to laugh, consisting chiefly 
of parodia-, or verscs*out of famous authors, and generally 
.JTomer, Euripides, and such others* inverted and tagged to¬ 
gether, sometimes like the cento of Ausonius, and often in 
the nature .of our mod* songs. Yet, since "Strabo says 
that by them lip got the name oDffTrwViyfXoioc/'or Joco-serius, 46 
we may believe that there vias morality \n them; but that, 
as in our Rabelais, not being obvjous, some thought them 
trifling; like many in our age, who find it much easier to 
judge and find fault than .to understand. 

41 Ad Prolog. A'lWpii, ' , 41 Ragion. della Academ. t^ldean. 

44 Preface sul les Cirsars ilc Jul. 44 Et tamcn in iilis vs'gribus 
nostris, quit Menippum imitate non interpretati, quadam liilaritate 
cusspersimus. multa admista ex intinia plnlosophia, multa dialectice 
dicta. Atiidcm. Quccst. lib.'l. , 'Lil). 1 ti. 
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I could wish that among the other sorts of writing which, 
in some things, have been imitated by our autlfoi* I miglit not 
reckon Petronius Arbiter; yet I only ,say this as to his im¬ 
modesty : tor otherwise, as that consul, under some amoreus 
fictions, has concealed a ckise and ingenious satire on the vices 
that reigned id Nero's court, and was as jiicc and good a 
judge of polite learning «ns of dissolutP pleasures, without 
doubt lie is to be followed and admired: and. indeed, his 
fable was esteemed to belikuthe Greek satiric poems, which 
Plato says consisted of fictions whose .hidden sense differed 
very much from the superficial signification f>f the words; 
since Macrobius, while he distinguishes fables made bftrdly to 
please from those that at once divert and instruct, has placed 
that, of l'ftronius among the latter. 

Our author's works are also an imitathyi of Democritus 
and of Socrates, if we may compare writhrgs with actions ; 
for those two philosophers used to be still merry, and freely 
ridiculed whatever*>vus a fit subject of raillery : for this rea¬ 
son Quintilian says of the latter. “ Ktiam vita universa y:o- 
niam habere v idetur, qualis est vita Soeratis and that great 
philosopher, who had deserved the name of the wisest of 
men, was called Scurra by Zeno, as Tally renders it: yet 
1‘lato and Xenophon, his scholars, have not only transmitted 
to us some of his admirable expressions,*" but also imitated 
them. And we may apply to Rabelais vvliat Yava^sor said of 
that wise man, “ Constans ae perpetuus irrisor mortalium." 

In this, his work somewhat differs from the greatest part of 
the satires of the Romans ; for he seldom lepves his ridi¬ 
culing for their angry miling. Their chief design ys less i ■ 
rally than excite either indignation oi*li;tlrcd, faeit indignatio 
versum. 4 " ‘Which caused an ancient grammarian to :*y; 
“ Satyra dieitur carmen apud Romanos nune fluidem maledi- 
cum thus calling Satire 4 ' ti filing or a slandering poem ; 
and Ovid, excusing liimsijlf for not having written any, gives 
it the epithet of biting. 

“ Non ego monlnci distrinxi cartninq quemquam ; 

Nec mous ullius crimina versus iiabet.” 

■ 

.rt*»ordingly, the authors of the Roman safires generally 
kept the character of censors. Horace has given the gayest 

Dc Dictiuiie Lu^cra. 45 Juven. Sut. J. J!, Uionicd. Lib. 5. (iiani. 
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air of thorn all to his satires; and in that of Nasidienus, the 
description ftf ‘the fight between Sarmentfus and Mossius, as 
also in some others, has affected a comic style, lie also tells 
us* that satire ought to be sometimes treated gaily, and at 
others sullenly or gradely; “ Et sermone opus est, mode tristi, 
slope jocoso.” N et in other places ‘lie speak.? of the sharp¬ 
ness of his satires, and owns that they were an ill-natured 
or malicious kind of writing: 

“ Tristi Isedcre versu, 

l’antclabum scurram, noiiicntunu,iiquc nepotem.” Sat. 1. kill. 2. 

Then he takes notice of the complaint of some against him: 

“ Lividus et mordax vidrur tibi.” 

Ho also observes,. that it is not enough to make a hearer 
laugh: 

“Er-o non satis cst risu diilucere rictuni 
Ailditoris." Sat. 10. Lib. 1. 

Ear from this, he sailli it is a commendaidc thing to fill a 
man with shame, and, as he calls it, to bark at him if he 
deserves it: 

“ Si quis opprobriis dignutn latravcrit.” 

Thitrsutuses another satirist, speaking of Lucilius, whose 
imitator he was, as well as Horace to say, 

“ Ensc velut stricto, quotics Lucilius nrdcus 
lnfreimut, rubet auditor cm frigida mens est 
Cnmmibus.” Jumial. Sat. 1. 

The same, in another place, reflecting on the depraved 
manners of his age, cries, “ Difficile est satyram non scribcre.” 
By which he Sufficiently shows what..was the object and de¬ 
sign of those sorts of poems. 

Now llubel-'iis chiefly pursues his subject by jesting and 
exposing, ridiculing and despising what he thinks deserves 
such an usage ; and it is but seldom that he makes use of 
railing, or sullen biting reproofs. Yet as he has dotte it in 
some places, we may well say that his work hath something 
of the Rofnau satire. 

In short, it is a mixture, or, if I may use the expression, 
an olio, of all the merry, serious, satirical, and diverting 
ways of writing, that have hitherto been used. But" still 
mitth is predominant in the composition, and, like a pleasing 
tartness, gives the whole such a relish, that we ever feed on 
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it with an ('a"cr appetite, and can never be cloyed with it. 
It. is farce, as our laureat, in his late curious preface 4 ’ con- 
corning that way of writing, judiciously observes of spine of 
Ben Jenson's, but such farce as bequeaths that blessing (pfo- 
nounccd by Horace) on him lliht shall attempt the like. 

“-Sudot multum frustraqije laborct 

Ausus idem! 1 * 

For, as it is there observed, the business df farce extends 
beyond liature and probability. But then there are so few 
improbabilities that will appear pleasant in the representa¬ 
tion, that it will strain the best invtn’cion to find thomwut, 
and require the nicest judgment to manage them when they 
are conceived. Extravagant and monstsous fancies arc but 
sick dreams, that rather torment than divert the mind ; but 
when extravagancy and improbability happc.i to please at all, 
they do it to piupose, because they strike ouathought with 
greatest surprise. 

i’asquicr, the most judicious critic that France had in his 
time, was very apprehensive of this, and illustrates it with 
two examples that concern too much our author, and the 
point in question, not to be inserted here. It is in one of 
his letters to the poet Bonsai'd " 1 —“ 11 n‘y a celui de nous, 
qni no squchc eombien le docte Itabclais en folastrant sage- 
ment sur son Gargantua et Fantagruel gaigna de grace parmi 
le people. II sc trouva peu apres deux singes q’ui sc per- 
suaderent d’en pouvoir fairc tout autant; l'un sous le nom de 
Leon l’Adulfy en scs l'ropos Rustiquqp. L’autrc sans nom 
en son livre dcs J^’anfrciluc.hcs. Mais autant y profita l'un 
que l'autre ; s’ftant la memoire de cas deux livres perdue.” 

That is, All knew to what degree the leaded Rabelais, 
gained the esteem of the nation by his wise Broiling on his 
Gargantua and Parttagruel; soefn after started up a couple 
of apes* who conceived that they could do as much; viz. 
Leon l’Adulfy in his Propos Rustiques, and the anonymous 
author of Fanfreluehes. But as ill did the one Succeed as 
the other; the memory of those two bodks being lost.” 

Tills work of Rabelais is doubtless an original, by imita- 
ting*Wxd joining in one so many others. To imitate it, is not 

4,1 Mr. Tate, Preface to “ A Duke or no Duke.” 50 Lettl»de 
Poujmcr, liv. 1, 
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only periculosa: plenum opus alca;, but almost an impossible 
task; nor is it easily to be defined. We see that it is his¬ 
torical. romantic, allcgprical. comical, satirical; but as some- 
tildes all these kinds of writing are united in one passage, at 
others they appear severally.* . 

I might say that it is partly dramatic; for'there appears 
in it a great deal of hetion: the dialogues, of which it is full, 
are as many lively scenes. Europe is the stage, and all 
mankind is the subject. The author, with his witty, droll¬ 
ing prologues, comes jn bet wean every act, as the Sileni and 
the Satiri did«in the yreek satiric plays. Or, if you had 
rather nave it so, he supplies the place of the chorus in 
some of the old comedies. The five books answer exactly the 
five acts: and it mij'bt perhaps as easily be made appear l>\ a 
Dacier, that he has managed his drama regularly, as by a 
Bossu, that the father of epic poetry has observed a just 
conduct in his Iliads. 

It has the lbnn of an history, or rather of romances, which 
it 'aeitly ridicules; I mean such of them as those ages pio- 
duced which preceded the restoration of learning. That 
chiefly happened when our author lived; your Amadis de 
Gaulc, Lancelot du Lac. Tristan, Kyrie Eleison of .Montauban, 
*6tc. Eor then Kyrie Eleison and Baralipoiucuon, were 
taken for the names of saints; somewhat like the opitomisers 
of Gcsner's Bihliothoipie, who have ascribed Amadis to one 
Acucrdo Olvido. not knowing that these two word.,, which 
they found on the title-page of the French version of that, hook 
were the translator's Spanish motto, that signifies rcmcm- 
“forance, ■•lilivion. Our author seems to have mimicked those 
hooks, even in their titles, in their division into chapters anil 
lif'ilic odd accounts of their contents. I am mill’ll mistaken 
if in many places lie has not alsfi) affected their style : though 
in others lie displays all the '‘purity and elegance Miiieli the 
French tongue, which lie lias much improved, had at that 
time. 

As for flic mixture of odd. burlesque, barbarous. Latin, 
Greek, and obsolete wonls, which is seen in his book, it is 
justifiable, as if serves to add to the diversion of the nailer, 
pleased generally the more, the greater is the variety*prin¬ 
cipally in so odd a work. 

About twenty years before it Was composed, Theophilus 
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Folcngi, a monk born at Mantua, of a noble family who is 
hardly known now otherwise than by the name of Merlinus 
Coccaius, had put out his Liber Maeatonicorum, whicji is a 
jmetical rhapsody, made up of words of different languages, 
and treating of pleasant niattrtvs in a comical style. The 
word maearoue*in Italian, signifies a jiill^- el*wn, and maeca- 
roni a sort of cakes madt*i\ilh coarse meal, eggs, and cheese, 
as Thomasin 51 observes, lie published also •unotlu r work, 
which hy railed, 11 Libro della Catfti. in the same stylo, and 
another, only macaronic in part? called, Chaos del Tri peVl’no. 

A learned critic'' has esteemed tlyat. sort of *\ riling to be 
a third kind of burlesque. Nor was Folengi only followed 
by his countrymen, as (iaurinus Capelin in his Macarone dc 
Rimini against Cabri lie de Cogue Magfigue, in 1526 ; and 
Ctesar Vrsinus, who calls himself Slopiuus.fin his Capriecia 
Maearoniea. 1530; for the learned William Drummond, 
author of the History' of Scotland, and of some'divine poems, 
has left us an ingcSiiomy macaronic poem, called, Polemo- 
Middinia, printed at the Theatre, at Oxford, 1091. 

Rabelais has imitated and improved some fine passages of 
that of Coccaius, as well as his style ; though M. Bailftt, in 
his Jugcment des Seavans, thinks that it would be an impos¬ 
sible task to preserve its beauties in a translation. * 

The Italians affect those mixed sorts of languages in their 
burlesque poetry. They have one sort which.they call 
l’edantesca, from the name of the persons of whom it most 
treats and whom it imitates; Creek, Latin, and Italian 
making up the composition with ail Italian, termination. 
Some have celebrated file amours of grammarians .and of 
others in that Italo-greeo-latin to tig fie :* and I have seen a 
hook in prose in that idiom qf idioms, intituled Ilipnerotw-" 
maeliia di Folitilo; yioe, ComBatUmento di Airtore in tsogno; 
or, the piglet of Love in a I Jrcum. 

Dante is full of Latin a»d Provcnzale, of whieli he boasts, 


saying, Namqne loculus sum in lingua trina; and Petrarch, 
though more sparing of Latin, hits nmiyy French and Pro¬ 
venzale words, even whole lines of the latter, ponenuovene 
ane he'd e i versi interi, says one ot his eountry'men; and be¬ 
sides a great number of books of burlesque poetry and prose, 
which they have in Lingua ilcrgamesca, Bolognese, Jk- 
- 1 Bleg. p. 72. , 5 - Naude Jugfmentdea Pieces coutie Miuarin. 
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Ouana, Yer^etiana, Breseiana, Veronese, Gcnouese, Napo- 
litana, Romana, Siciliana, Sarda, tee., they sometimes have 
mixed several of thosp dialects together. 

'This mixture of languages, and of odd and fantastic terms, 
has been censured by Yavassor, chiefly, because he pretends 
that the ancients.never used it, though none will deny that they 
mixed words and vdrses of different kinds that lias read of 
their Batura Lanx, or the ilntatdvt). Diomcdes says. Katyra est 
carmen quod ex varies pocunatihus constat: and laicilius, whom 
Pliny says to have firs; found out stylum nasi, the way of speak¬ 
ing used in plays, wr„otc in a low and vulgar style, mixed 
sonfetimes with Greek. Plautus has Punic words, and Cicero 
has Creek, particularly in his epistles. Put to show that odd 
words, such as are found in our author's burlesque writings, 
have been usc<^ by the ancients, we need but consult Dio¬ 
genes Laertius, and we shall find that Democritus allowed 
himself as gloat a liberty in using odd expressions, as in 
laughing at mankind. For he had -.-o many particular 
words, that a Greek author made a dictionary of them : his 
biographer relates some of them, and Hesyehius has pro- 
served also one or two, which he had probably out of that 
dictionary that lias been lost. Yavassor himself, owns that 
Aristophanes has Ycrba inusitata, oomposita ex multis 
verbis et sonantibus, and that in his plays. Persic, Triballi. 
Scythic, pptrin et barbarfi voce utuntur. Laco et Tlicssalus. 
That comic poet has indeed many words as strange as lla- 
belais, as jipuciKnit nodi KodZ, from which the i.atins have 
made “ coaxtjre;" the'n hiroTtoi, iroirot, iro7cni; iw, 1V1, i rw, !tm ; 
rto, no,, no, no, no, no, no, no, rp 1010, r6$pt%; ropo mpo rapo 
ropo ropa ropori’yZ, • KtHKa/iav, ropo roporopo\t\i\iy i ; ro/>ori)£, 
^mporiyZi 7ro7ro7ro7ro7ro7roro7roi; rtrirtrinrirpovt, which arc the 
various voices of birds. Then he has diminutives, as XoKpnri- 
cwv, Xavrictuv, virupiav, fiunfv; and if llabrlais lias very Jong 
words, so has Aristophanes, as his ko/i 7ro0«™A opp and 
many others; amongst which tlic longest is made up of 
twenty-eight, and begins by J^o7rocortfiaxont\axoya\toy kc. 
Also in the Anthologist, grammarians are called SnpoZvyuKap- 
Xifilro 7roi; and there is’an epigram by an ancient poet % all in 
such burlesque, againM. philosophers, which begins tl *:'\ 

0 Qpvavatnrwrivta, ptv%yKarairvZayivttoi % 
XuKKoyfrftoTpSxpoi, kui Xofafiapirapiftai) Ac. 

A great number of long decomposites i\rc found in Greek 
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authors, and if the Latins have used them less, ij is because 
their tongue was no't so happy in linking words together, as 
Quintilian observes. Yet we have many in Plautus that are 
downright burlesque of the same kind, ns Fcrritribaces, SeV 
vilicolse, Plagipatidc. Cluninstafidysarcnides, ice. 

What shall f/c think of the Parodiso, of which Aristopha¬ 
nes and Lucian are full*"and which Julian has used in his 
Ca'sars, as many more among the Greeks liaye done ; those 
witticisms being a part of the .salt, which they so much de¬ 
sired in all jocose and satirical*composures. 

As for the puns, clenches, conundrums, quibides, and all 
such other dregs or bastard sorts of wit, that here und*tl*cre 
have crept in among the infinite number of our author* in¬ 
genious aryl just conceptions, I will not apologize in their 
behalf, otherwise than by showing that Afistophanes and 
Plautus have strewed them more lavishly through their 
works, which ard partly of the nature of thJb. Nor is it 
necessary to mentioft thc.great ’fully, and many more among 
the ancients, that allowed themselves the freedom of using 
them; many of those dropped in conversation by that orator 
having been thought worthy to be made public. They Vcre 
doubtless better liked in those times than they are now, and 
we find them in as great a number in almost all the writers of 1 
the last age that pretended to wit: nor have rhetoricians 
refused to teach or use the figure antanaelasis. !$p, though 
we may mislike the pun, we may admire the author, since 
these are but so many small spots, which, far from darken¬ 
ing him, illustrate the beauties by whith they syu placed. 

None can mislike the great number of various images 
which he gives of the same things, *or* the long train of 
verbs, or substantives, which he often sets together; indeed, 
in another work" they might »be # thought redundant; Am- 
bitiosa ornamenta rescindenda sunt; but here those terms, 
though they are often technical, and therefore instructing, 
are only used to cause mirth; and they become our author 
so well, that we seldom read*them Vvcs without laughing. 

Mirth being so desirable a thing, so beneficial to the body 
and tO the mind, and laughing one of the distinguishing 
oharitctcrs of mankind, our author may be said not to have 
advantaged the world a little, in _ composing tins messy 
treatise. He justifies himself in his dediration to Cardinal 
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Chatillon, for his comical expressions, by representing; the 
ease which many disconsolate and sick persons had received 
by them; and he says before his first book, Le rire est le 
pfopre de l'hommc; .or, as it has been Englished, “To laugh 
is proper to the man.” Even Ca'sar had writ a whole book 
of merry and witty sayings; and Balsae, a great enemy to 
burlesque, has said” Que ce n’etoifrias peu merit or du genre 
humain, que de rejouir quelquefois Auguste; “ That man¬ 
kind was not a little obliged- to the man who sometimes 
could'make Augustus merry. x That emperor, as Macrobius 
tells us, did -not think it below him sometimes to write lam- 
podnff, and made one on Pollio, who, knowing it, said, “ At 
ego taceo, non est cnim facile in eum conseribere qui potest 
proscriberc.” 

Horace, afteihe has said that it is not enough to make a 
hearer laugh, adds, “ Et est qua-dam hooc quoque virtus."’ 

Nor has o‘iir author only aimed at mirth, though he has 
partly made it subservient to his chief' design. He knew 
that the learned and the ignorant, by different motives, de¬ 
light in fables, and that the love of mirth being universal, 
the only way to cause his sentiments to bo most known and 
followed, was to give them a merry dress. The council of 
Trent began to sit in 1545, and then our author began to 
write. The restoration of learning had made the most 
knowing among the clergy and the laity desire that primi¬ 
tive Christianity might also be restored. Accordingly 1 
find, that when Rabelais was at Rome,™ in 1536, the Car¬ 
dinal of Trent, who ■ was a German, came thither to press 
the pope to a council, and, in our author’s presence, said to 
Cardinal du Bcllay, that the pope refused to grant a eoun- 
“cil, but that he would repent it, for the ehriStian princes 
would take a ray what they hud given to tHc church. The 
universal cry was for the restitution of {lie cup to the laity, 
and of marriage to the clergy ; against indulgences, pardons, 
&c. This caused Rabelais to put out these Pythagorical 
symbols, 1 as he calls them : that while some of the great 
ones, privately, and the protestants, publicly, were endea¬ 
vouring a thorough reformation, he might insinuate a con¬ 
tempt of the church of Rome’s fopperies, chiefly” in the 
cl°rgy of France, and those that were at the council of 
53 Lettrcs de llabelais & l’Evesque de Maillezais. 
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Trent; as also in such of the laity as had wit # enough tp 
find out his mcaniifg. And this is what he Cleans, in the 
prologue to his third book, by the conceal account whjch he 
gives of Diogenes; who, seeing the inhabitants of Corinth 
all very busy in their preparations for the war, and himself 
not invited to ‘help them, rolled and tossej} about his tub, 
that he might not be sai(jUto be idle. “ For,” says Rabelais, 

“ 1 held it not a little disgraceful to be onlp an idle spec¬ 
tator of so many valorous, eloquent, and warlike persons, 
who, in'the view and sight of all Europe, act this notable 
interlude, or tragi-comedy.” By the word eloquent, we 
may easily judge that this notable'interlude is the •coun¬ 
cil then sitting. He knew that, in 1534, Calvin having 
dedicated his Institutions to Francis If, the bigots about 
him cunningly persuaded that king nqp to read that 
excellent work, nor its incomparable preface; though he 
was otherwise nfot very religious, having mude a league 
with the Turks, and joined his fleet to that of Bar- 
barossa, as also charged his children, in 1535, on pain .of 
incurring his curse, to revenge his wrongs on Charles the 
Fifth, whom he used to call Satan’s eldest son. 51 So, partly 
that his book might not have the same fate, he made if 
mysterious ; and, indeed, that king had it read to him, in. 
spite of those who told him it was heretical. But he was 
so embroiled in wars, that, perhaps, he dared not favour the 
reformed, for fear of being served by the pope like the king 
of Navarre. However, even his mother, Loysc dc Savstyc. 
what devotion soever she showed to popish fopperies, seems 
to have had but little rasped for them; for in her journal, 
writ with her own hand, and kept still in the Chambrc des 
Comptes afr Paris, arc found these words concerning S* 
Francis dc Paulo: “ Frerc Bran(;ois do Pauk fut par moi 
canonise ; a tout IS moins j’en* payay la taxe.” That is, 
*' Friar %6kn de Paule wqp sainted by me; at least I paid 
the fees for making him a saint."—Yet our author wrote 
not so darkly, but that the ingenious of that age cituld know 
his meaning ; for the very antidoted.fanfreluches. which are 
the second chapter of his first book, show that he treated of 
religlffn, as he had said in the prologue before it. The first 
stanza may perhaps be only designed to make the rest p,:jf s 

61 Mcmtmcs dc Cafftclnim. * 
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lor a banter; but tlie second mentions the pope and Calvin 
plainly ; the hrst, “ whose slipper it is more meritorious to 
kiss than to gain pardonsand the other, “ from the depth 
issued where they fish for roaches,” (the lake at Geneva,) a 
chuff who said, “ Sirs, for God’s .sake let us forbear doing 
this; ” in the French, “ Qui dit, Messieurs, pour Dieu nous 
en gardons.” I hSve not the leksjirc to examine now the 
other stanzas, though I can explain some of them. But to 
show that Rabelais was understood when he -writ, we need 
but read the verses printed ii. the French before his second 
book; they are by Hugues Salcl,- a man of great wit and 
learning, who, as I have said, had translated Homer's Iliads: 
in them he encourages the author to write on, and tells him 
that, under a pleasing foundation, he had so wclj described 
useful matters, filial, if he was not rewarded here below, he 
should be rewarded in heaven. 

Gross superstition proceeds from ignoAmcc ; so next to 
the first he exposes the latter: but I need not come to par¬ 
ticulars. I may say that he has satirised all sorts of vice, 
and consequently all sorts of men: we find them all pro¬ 
miscuously on his scene, as in Bays’s grand dance in the 
Rehearsal, kings, cardinals, ladies, aldermen, soldiers, ke. 

He saw that vice was not to be conquered in a declama¬ 
tory war, and that the angry railing lectures of some well- 
meaning men were seldom as effectual to make it give ground, 
as the gay yet pointed railleries of those who seem uncon¬ 
cerned ; the latter convincing us effectually, while the others, 
with their passionate invectives, persuade us of nothing, but 
that they are too angry to direct others. , 

This gay way of> moralizing has also nothing of the dry 
nxaortifying method of those philosophers who, striving to de¬ 
monstrate their principles by«causcs and a long series of 
arguments, only rack the i&ind; but it? art and delicacy is 
not perceived by every reader: gonsequently many people 
will not easily find out the inward beauties of the works of 
Rabelais; but he did nofc intend that every one should per¬ 
ceive them, though every one may be extremely diverted by 
the outward and obvious wit and humour. We may aay of 
those hidden graces, what a learned man says of those in 
Horace’s Satires, 51 “Quae cum animae plcbcisepercurrunt, 
? 55 Heinsius de Satin# Iloratiana. 
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nec venustatem vi^pnt, ncc necessitatem argymrnti intellit 
gunt. Eruditi, prsetcr incrcdibilcm leporem, ad prineipium 
quo nititur recurrunt.” The figure *oxymorum, by which 
things at first appear foolish, though* they are sharp and 
witty, is such a master-piece in* rhetoric as can be perceived 
by none but tlie skilful. Painting has it* grotesque and 
bold touches, which s£fim irregular to the vulgar, only- 
pleased with their oddness; while mastew, through the 
antic features and rough strokes, discover an exact propor¬ 
tion, a softness and a boldness together, which charm them to 
an unspeakable degree. So in artful j#sts and ironies, in jhat 
lusus animi and judicious extravagance, what seems*mean 
and absurd is most in sight, and strikes the vulgar • but 
better judgments under that coarse outside discover exqui¬ 
site wit, just and sublime thoughts, vast Warning, and the 
most profound reasonings of philosophy. Our author’s first 
prologue has letf me to this observation, by that which he 
makes concerning Socrates. Sorbiere, 56 who was a man not 
much given to praise the living, and much less the death 
applies this to Rabelais, owning that his satire is the most 
learned and universal that ever was writ; and that it a?so so 
powerfully inclines our minds to mirth, that almost all those 
whom he had known, that had been much conversant with 
it, had gained by its means a method of thinking agreeably 
on the most profound and melancholic matters.. Thus it 
teaches us to bear adversities gallantly, and to make them 
our diversion rather than attack them directly, and with a 
concern which they are not worthy to ciuse. “ Ridiculum acri 
pleniusac melius iuagn£s plerumque secat res,” says Horace. 

It is true, that those whose tcmp*er ‘inclines them to a 
stoical severity will not have th5 same taste f and, indec«. 
rallying seldom oj; never tascqmes them; But those who 
would Jjcnefit themselves by the perusal of Rabelais need 
not imitate his buffoonery; and it is enough if it inwardly 
move us, and spread there such seeds of joy as wjjl produce 
on all sorts of subjects an infinite‘number of pleasant reflec¬ 
tions. In those places that are most dangerous, a judicious 
r °ad<£ will curb his thoughts and desires, considering that 
the way is slippery, and thus will easily be safe; with wise 
reflections moderating his affections. It is even^ bctter*to 
Sorberiana". 
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drink some too strong wines, tempering them with water, 
which makes them but the more pleasant, than to coniine 
ourselves to flat and fcisipul liquors, which neither affect, the 
palate nor cheer us within. The lioman ladies used to view 
the wrestlers naked in the cifquc/aud one ol’ them discreetly 
said, that a virtuous woman was not more'scandalized at 
their sight, than at that of a statufij 1 of which great numbers 
were naked in ;ill places. 

Thus the sight of those females at Sparta, who danced 
naked 1 , being only covered witn the public honesty, made no 
ill impression on the beholders. "We may pass over, with 
as much ease, the impurities of our historian, as we forgive 
to excellent painters nudities, which they too faithfully re¬ 
present ; and we may only admire and fix our eyes on the 
other parts of tlltj piece. Omnia sana sanis. The wise can 
benefit themselves even by the worst of books, like those 
ducks of Pontus, to whom, as Aulus Gcllius says, 61 poisons 
are rather wholesome than hurtful, or those bees of Pliny, 
that, being gifted by nature with the virtue of the psilli, 5 * 
could usefully feed on the juice and substance of the most 
venohious weeds. The learned Jesuit, who, in favour of his 
friend Balsac, writ a treatise against burlesque, cannot for¬ 
bear granting as much, since he says, 19 “ Scriptores nostri 
quovis is genere librorum, etiam non optimorum, aucupantur 
utllitatem aliquam, et omnes undique flosculos delibant: 
quo fere pacto princcps olim poetarum legerc se gemmas ex 
i-lnftiano stercore dicebat.” 

The age in which erfir author wrote was not so reserved in 
words »s this, and perhaps he has nrtt so much followed his 
own genius in makihg“use of gross or loose expressions, as 
"he has endeavoured to accommodate his way of writing to 
the humour of the people, n,ot excepting a part of the clergy 
of those times. Now we ought not to blame those authors 
who wrote in former ages for differing from us in several 
things ; since they followed customs and manners which 
were then generally received, though now they seem to us 
improper or unjust. To discover all the beauties in their 
works, we must awhile lay aside the thoughts of our‘prac¬ 
tice, if it contradicts theirs ; otherwise all books will be very 

57 Lib. 17. cap,. 10. M [jib. 21. cap. 13 
69 F. Vavassor de Ludicra Diclionc. 
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short lived, and thp best writers, being disheartened with 
the thoughts of the speedy oblivion or contempt of their 
works, will no longer strive to deserve an immortal jame, 
which fantastic posterity would deny ttyim. • 

Some would altogether •forbid the perusal of our author. 
Du Vcrdier, in* his Bibliothcquc, which gives an account of 
all those that had written in French, till about the year 
1.08.0, has inserted a large invective made against Rabelais, 
by an gutlior whom I have, discovered to be Schooek 
these are his words : “ TJtinaJh vel apud illos sit Rabtlesus 
cum suo Panlagruelismo, ut scurrilis.hominis gtcurrili voce 
ahutar. Certc, si quid callet bona- artis, cogatur in eifii tiin- 
dem se cxereerc alioqui tam impius homo quam publico.suis 
nelariis libcllis pcstilens, &.c. Neque selhcl dcploravi homi. 
nis sortem, qui in tanta literarum luce tamvficnsis sese viti- 
orum teneliris immergit.” Others, principally of the papist 
clergy, have not Been more kind to him, of which he him¬ 
self complains in s£me pjaces of his book, much like an au¬ 
thor whom lie accuses of filching, in his first prologue. Jt 
is Angelus Politian, a famous Latin poet who lived a little 
before him, and was also a priest and a prebend; In? was 
a great admirer of Plautus, whose perusal the Florentine 
preachers would not allow in the universities. So, partly on * 
that account, he expresses himself in these terms. 

“ Sed qui nos damnant, histriones sunt maximi, 

Nam Curios simulant, vivunt Bacchanalia. 

Hi sunt prtecipuc quidam clamosi, ieves, 

Cucullati, ligmpcdcs ciucti funibus* 

Supcrciliosupi, in^urvicervicura pccus; 

Qui, quod ah aliis ct habitu ct victq digsentiunt, 

Triqfiquc vultu vendunt sanctimonias, 

Ocnsuram sihi quandam, ct tj^annidem oceujJhnt, 

Pavidamquc plebem territaiy, minaciis.” * 

Epist. lib. 7. 

In which verses, by thS way, he has made use of a word 
which an ancient critic, also an admirer of Plautus^ mentions 
as burlesque. 01 But to show that* our* author’s way of writ¬ 
ing yi not of the kind of those iyh*ch ancient philosophers 
havc"sondemncd, wc need hut consider that tlfere is at least 

60 In Fab. Hamol. p. 31. 01 Cum KvpravKtva mirati surras, 

incurvicervicum vix a risu dffendimus.— 1 Qumtilian. 
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as much boldness and impurity in that very Plautus, and 
the ancient Greek comedy. Yet Cicero, whom all must 
grant to be a great*judge of good writing and morality, 
speaking of the merry or ridiculing way of writing which 
was to be condemned, opposes <to it that of Plautus, the 
ancient comedy,* and the books of the disciples of Socrates. 
These are his word's : “ Duplex ortitiino est jocandi genus : 
unum, illiberalc, petulans, flagitiosum, obscocnum: alterum, 
elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum. Quo genere non 
modo Plautus nostw et Att.corum antiqua comocdia, sed 
etiam philos^phorum Socraticorum libri referti sunt.” 

After all, as 1 could wish that some expressions, 
which I will not only call too bold and too free, but even 
immodest and profane, had not been in this book, 1 would 
not have thosef persons to read it whose lives are so well 
regulated, that they would not employ a moment of which 
they might nfft give an account without blushing; nor those 
whose minds, not being ripened by years and study, are 
most susceptible of dangerous impressions. Doubtless they 
may do much better than to read this book. 

Some, therefore, will think, that either it was not to be 
translated, or ought to have been translated otherwise; and 
■ that, as in the most handsome faces there are always some 
lines which we could wish were not there; so, if those 
things, which here may shock some persons, had been 
omitted or softened, it would more justly and more generally 
have pleased: I suppose that the translator would have 
done so, had he not been afraid to have taken out some ma¬ 
terial thing, hid under the veil of some unhappy expression, 
instead of taking away 1 a bare trifle. 

•> But as what may be blameable in this book bears no pro¬ 
portion with the almost inflniie number of admirable and 
useful things which arc to be found in it, the ingenious 
ought not to be deprived of it.—-Lucian’s works, notwith¬ 
standing a thousand passages in them against modesty and 
religion, have been handl'd down to us by the primitive 
Christians, which they would not have done, had they not 
been sensible that they Could do much more good'than 
harm. 

The art of writing has fttused much mischief, which made 
the ancients say, that its inventor had sown serpents’ teeth. 
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Yet who would be Tyithout the use of letters ?« We may as 
well cut out our tongue, that world of wickedness, as it is 
called in scripture. Weak minds may* turn good things to 
the worst use, and even sacred writings have produced ill 
effects: readers are often.more Elameable than authors, and 
should like bees gather honey out of ppet&cal flowers, in¬ 
stead of sucking the poislih like spiders. The cause of the 
ill actions of most men is not in books, but An the wicked 
disposition of their hearts; and the soft melancholy with 
which the most chaste romances often eloud the mind* thus 
making way for violent passions, is much morc*to be fcajed 
than a work of this nature. * 

As long as those and some of our pla^s are in the hands 
of the weaker sex; that Catullus, Ovid, Juvenal, and Mar¬ 
tial arc learned by heart in schools by men Children; and a 
thousand other books, more dangerous, prostituted to the 
ignorant vulgar; *Rabelais’s works, in which there is more 
morality, as well aif mo* wit and learning, than in most 
that are read, may be allowed a place among the best. 
“ Verbis offendi morbi aut imbccillitatis argumentum cst,” 
saith Cicero: and we may say for our author, like Aiso- 
nius, “ Cui hie ludus noster non placet ne legerit; aut cum 
legerit obliviscatur; aut non oblitus ignoscat.” A learned 
and pious Englishman, 62 who was a bishop in France in the 
old* times, and wrote almost as freely as Rabelais, says, 
“ Multitudinis imperitse non formido judicia, mcis tamen 
rogo parcant opusculis.—In quibus fuit propositi semper a 
nugis ad bona transire scria.” Solomhn bids us not speak 
in the ears of a fooi, for "he will despise the wisdom <of our 
words. As # our author speaks to none of those, his book 
may be as useful as it is diverting • provided, ap*I have said, 
that a reader curb hjs thoughts in some few passages, which 
a man qf sense will easily do, and I recommend it to no 
others. 

Petek Motte^xjx. 

N.B. At the end of the late Frepoh editions of Rabelais, 
without the least reason, the Dipsodcs wer<5 said to be 
Lorrains. Friar John was said to be Cardinal de Lorraine. 
Grargantua was said to beJFrancis I, Grangousicr.was saM 
62 Joan Saresberiensis, in fjplicratico dc^Nugis Cunal. 
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'to be Lct*vif XII. Great marc of .Gargantua, Madame 
d’Estampes. Her Trippa, a great magician. Hippotha- 
deus, the king’s confessor. Lome, Bressc. Loupgarou. 
Amiens. Pantagrutl, Henry II. Sybil of l’anzoust, a court 
lady. Panurge, Cardinal d’Amboise. Picroehole, Pied¬ 
mont. Salmygonilin, Benefices. Tbeleme, Protocol of the 
council of Trent. Xenomanes, tlife chancellor. 

These are nil the names said to belong to these three 
books, and unjustly called a hey to them. 


THE LIST 

os , 

SOME OF THE NAMES 


MENTIONED IN THE FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD BOOKS 
*’ OF RABELAIS, EXPLAINED IN THE PREFACE. 


The antidoted 

franfrelu- 

) A satire on the pope, 

cm- 

ehes 


1 peror, kc. 


Grangoujiicr 


John d’Albret, King 
Navarre 

oi 

Gargamelle. 


Catherine de Foix, Queen of 

f 

b 

Navarre 


Gargantua . 


Henry d’Albret, King 

of 

* 

* 

Navarre 


-Badebec “ 

. • . 

Margaret de ’Valois, 

his 

1 

If 

Queeiy 


Pantagruel. 


Anthony de Bourbcgi 


Panurge 


Montluc, Bishop of 
lence 

Va- 

Friar J ohn of 4 

the fun- 

)* Cardinal Cliatillon, also 


ncls 


‘ Martin Luther 


Utopia 


Navarre 


Beussc 

, . 

Albret 


Terr on 

¥ 

Bearn 


Bibarois 


Vfvarcz . 
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Picrocliolc .... King of Spain 
Lome..... Spain 
Cake-bakers of Lerne . . The Polish priests 

Thw cakes .... Bread irteommunion 
Truands of Leijie . ' *. The Spanish army 
Philip Marais, Viceroy of? Philip, sqp “to the Marcs- 
Papeligossc . , * chal of Navarre 

Theodoras, the physician for ) Berthaud, a protestant di- 
the brain . . . V vine 

White and blue, Gargan- , Innocence, piety. Bishop of 
tua’s colours . . . 4 Mailkizais’s colours 

Epistemon .... Huffy, Bishop of Olcron 
Anticyrian hellebore . . The Holy jScripture 

Vine of Seville . . . Cup in the Eucharist 

.1 anotus do Bragmardo . . Cenalis, Bishop of Avranches, 

also a head of a college 
Gargantua’s Mare . . A lady 

Master beggar of Tit. An- ^ The provincial father of that 

thony . . . .5 order • 

Ulriclc Gallct . . . Constable of Navarre, also 

Ulrick Zuinglius 

Giants .... Princes 
Gargantua’s Shepherds . Lutheran preachers 

The medlars . . . The reformers 

The thirstiness of Gargantuan The cry for the restitution 
and the great drought at; of the wine in the Eu- 
Pantagruel’s birth . .' eharist 

The Limosin scholar . . Ilclisaiftc, a pedantic author 

The catalogue of the books a A satire on some bosks in 
in St. Victor’s library at; that "lillrary, now one of 
Paris . . . . ' the best in F^hncc 

The cause betwean Kiss--? Af trial between the mother 
breech and Suck-fizzle . > of Francis I. and Const. 

• > Bourbon 


Kiss-breech . . . Pojct., chancellor . 

Suck-fizzle , Montheioa, lord-keeper 

Thaumast, the English Scho- } Sir .Thomas More, and llie- 
lar. . . . .5 ronymus Cardan 


lar*. . 

The Dypsodes 

The city of the Amaurqjtcs 


The Amaurotes 


ronymus Cardan 
Netherlander 
Tcrouonne 


. , Picardy ( 
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•Loupgaro* .4 The tow n of Liliers 

The giants armed with free- ) Castles near Liliers, Saint 
stone . * . . * Omer, &c. 


King Anarchus ma^e to cry 
green sauce in a canvdk 
jacket . • . f 
The Almyrods . 


Boors that sheltered tiiem- 
Selves the«3 

Bd$ aume 


Pantagruel covering an army ) Anthony Bourbon, obtaining 
with his longue . . 4 clothes for his army; 

T 1 ^uel iCk " CSS ° f *. Panta 'l His dis S ust 

Tlieholony of Utopians sent) His vassals in Picardy, set- 
into Dypsodic . . . \ tied in the Low Countries 

Salmygondin .* . . Montluc’s abbey. 

Sybil of Panzdhst . .) St. Theresa, a nun. Virgo 

> Veneta, &c. 

Raminagrobfs . . . Cretin, an old poet 

Enguerrant.... Mnuslrelet, historiographer 
The Ogygian Islands . . Jersey, Guernsey, &.C.. 


Sammalo . . . .St. Malo 


Hef Trippa. . . . Henry Cornel. Agrippa 

Hippothadeus . . . Philip Melancthon 

Rondibilis .... Rondeletus, a physician 
Trouillogan . . . Petrus Ramus 

Triboulet .... A jester thus named 
Judge Bridlegoose , . Chancellor Poyet 

Hbrb Pantagruelion . . Hemp. 



THE LIFE 

OF 

GARGANTUA AND ’OF FAN i awRTIETu 


BOOK I. 

THE INESTIMABLE LIFE OF TlIE 
('.BEAT GABG^NTUA, FAT II Ell OF T’AN^AGBTJEL, 
HKBETOFOBE COMPOSED BY M. ALCOFBIBAS , 1 
ABSTKACTOK OF THE QUINTESSENCE, 

A HOOK FULL OF P A N T A G B U E L I S M. 


TO THE HEADERS. 

Good friends, my readers, who peruse this book, 
Re not offended, whilst on it you look: 

Denude yourselves of all deprav'd affection. 

For it contains no badness nor infection: 

’Tis true that it brings forth to you no birth 
Of any value,«but in point of mirth; 

Thinking therefore how sorrow might your mind 
Oonsuiflc, I could no apter subject find; 

One inch of joy surmounts of grief a s*pan; 
Recause to laugh is proper to the man. 


THE AUTHOR'S PROROGUE. 

MosT»noble and illustrious drinkert, and you thrice precious 
pockified blades, (for to you, and none else do 1 dedicate my 
writings,) Alcibiades, in that dialogue of Plato’s, which 
1 Alcvfribas t Tiasier, anagram of Vmnrois liabelais. 
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.entitled, “ 1 ic Banquet,” whilst he was setting forth the 
praises of his schoolmaster, Socrates, (-without all question 
the , prince of philosophers,) amongst other discourses to 
that purpose said, that he resembled the Sileni. 2 Sileni of 
old were little boxes, like those we now may see in the shops 
of apothecaries, painted on the outside with wanton toyisli 
figures, as harpies, satyrs, bridled geese, horned hares, 
saddled ducks, flying goats, thiller harts, and other sueli 
counterfeited pictures, at pleasure, to excite people unto 
laughter, as Silcnus himself, who was the foster-father of 
good liacchus, was wont to do ; but within those capricious 
caskets called Sileni, were carefully preserved and kept 
many rich and fine drugs, such as balm, ambergrecse, amu- 
mon, musk, civet, with several kinds of proeious^stones, and 
other things of great price. Just such another thing was 
Socrates: for to have eyed his outside, and esteemed of him 
by his exterior appearance, you would not have given the peel 
of an onion for him, 3 so deformed he waS in body, and ridicu¬ 
lous in his gesture, lie had a sharp pointed nose, 1 with the 
look of a bull, and countenance of afoot; he was in his carriage- 
simple, boorish in his apparel, in fortune poor, unhappy in 
his wives, unfit for all offices in the commonwealth, always 
laughing, tippling, and merry, carousing to every one, with 

3 Sileni .] From SiXAmivw, to jeer, banter, scoff at. 

3 Youwould not have givenlhe peel of an onion for Aim.] Ecceumim en- 
lamum qui non valet unum oignonum. This pen’s not worth an onion, 
sajs a raw school-boy, at the College (School) of Navarre, mentioned 
by Corderius in his Dc corrupt! Sermonis emendatione (Edit. 1539.) 
This expression, so injurious to the honour of that excellent root, could 
never have jts rise from the Loire, i. e. in the hsart of France. Tins 
proverb, therefore, is here rectified by Rabelais, who does not say, 
“ You would not have given the peel of an onion for hi»;” no, for the 
peelings or coati of an onion are the onion itself. But he says, “You 
would not have given the beard of an onion fgr him.” Le coupcau, 
not la pelurc : Lc eoupeau, from couper, is the fibrous part which you 
cut away, where the root was, our gardeners call it the heard, a thing 
of as little value as anything you can name. The celebrated Mons. 
Menage, ir. his Origin of the French Tongue, at the word Coupeau, 
docs, indeed,explain ’tabclais’s Coupeau d'Oignon by Pelurc d’Oignon, 
and so too, the excellent translator of this book. Sir T. U. calls it the 
peel of an onion : but they are both in the wrong, for “ la pehire se 
leve, ct ne sc coupe point.” What’s peeled is raised, not eu2; now, 
Uabelais uses the word cut, ergo, etc. 

' 1 Sharp pointed nose. ] Yet, in all the,antique gems, he is represented 
with a blunt, round, bottle-nose. 
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continual gibes and jeers, the better by those cleans to con-, 
ceal his divine knowledge. Now, opening tnis box you 
would have found within it a heavenly and inestimable cjrug, 
a more than human understanding, a|i admirable virtue^ 
matchless learning, invincible courage, inimitable sobriety, 
certain contentment of mind, perfect assurance, and an in¬ 
credible disregard of all*that, for which Inen commonly do 
so much watch, run, sail, fight, travel, toil^ and turmoil 
themselves. , 

"Wherdhnto (in your opinion )«doth tliiij little flourish -of a 
preamble tend ? For so much as you, my goojl disciples, 
and some other jolly fools of ease and leisure, reading tfic 
pleasant titles of some books of our invention, as Gar^m- 
tua, Pantagruel, Whippot, tlie Dignity* of Codpieces, of 
l’easc and Bacon, with a commentary, isc., ai-e too ready to 
judge, that there is nothing in them but jests, mockeries, 
lascivious discourse, and recreative lies ; becausft the outside 
(which is the title) i* usually, without any farther inquiry, 
entertained with scoffing and derision. But truly it is 
very unbeseeming 1o make so slight account of the works of 
men, seeing yourselves avouch that it is not the habit 
that makes the monk, many being monasterially accoutred, 
who inwardly are nothing less than monachal; and that there 
are of those that wear Spanish caps, who have but little of 
the valour of Spaniards in them. Therefore is it, that you 
must open the book, and seriously consider of the matter 
treated in it. Then shall you find that it containctli things 
of far higher value than the box did premise ; that is to say, 
that the subject thereof,is not so foolish, as by'the tjfle at 
the first sight it would appear to be. • « 

And put the ease, that in the literal sense you meet with 
purposes merry and solacious gnojugh, and consequently very 
correspondent, to thcSr inscriptions, yet must not you stop 
there as^tt the melody of,the charming Syrens, hut endea¬ 
vour to interpret that in a sublimer sense, which possibly 
you intended to have spokem in tke jollity of yofir heart. 
Did you ever pick the lock of a cupboard*to steal a bottle of 
wine out of it ? Tell me truly, and,* if you did, .call to mind 
the countenance which then you had. Or, did you ever see 
a dog with a marrow-hone in his mouth,—the beast of al| 
others, says Plato, lib. 2, de ltepublifca, the most pMlosophi- 
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,cal ? If yjpAhave seen him, you might have remarked with 
what ddvotion and circumspectness he'wards and watchcth 
it: with what care he keejis it: how fervently he holds it: 
how prudently he ggbbcts ft: with what affection he breaks 
it: and with what diligence he pucks it. To what end all 
this ? What rnpveth him to take all these pains ? What 
arc the hopes of his labour ? What doth he expect to reap 
thereby ? Nothing but a little marrow. True it is, that this 
little is more savoury and delicious than the great quantities 
of other sorts of mpat, because the marrow, (as Galen tes¬ 
tified}, 3, fqpult. nat. and 11, de usu partium) is a nourish¬ 
ment most perfectly elaboured by nature. 

Ip imitation of this dog, it becomes you to be wise to 
smell, feel, and have in estimation, these fair, goodly books, 
stuffed with high conceptions, which though seemingly easy 
in the pursuit, are iti the cope and encounter somewhat diffi¬ 
cult. And ihcn, like him, you must, by a sedulous lecture, 
and frequent meditation, break the bow.', and sjick out the 
iparrow ; that is, my allegorical sense, or the things I to my¬ 
self propose to be signified by these Pythagorieal symbols; 
with assured hope, that in so doing, you will at last attain to 
be both well-advised and valiant by the reading of them: 
for, in the perusal of this treatise, you shall find another 
kind of taste, and a doctrine of a more profound and abstruse 
consideration, which will disclose unto you the most glorious 
doctrines and dreadful mysteries, as well in what conccrncth 
our religion, as matters of the public state and life economical. 

Bo you believe, upon your conscience, that Homer, whilst 
he wps couching his Iliads and Qdyssqs, had any thought 
upon those allegories, which Plutarch, Iieraclides Ponticus, 
Eustathius, • Comutus, squeezed out of him, and which 
Politian 5 filched again from, them ? If you trust it, with 
neither hand nor foot do you come near to my opinion, which 
judgeth them to have been as little dreamed of by Homer, 
as the gospel sacraments were by' Ovid, in his Metamorpho¬ 
sis ; thofigh a eertaip gulligut friar, 6 and true bacon-picker 

5 Which Politian filched,,'] M. lc Duchat plainly proves that Rabelais 
wrongs Politian very much by this expression (dcrobtfj and "that he 
did it to pleasure his friend Budtcus, who, it is well known, was jealous, 
as well as his friend Lascaris, of Politian’s great reputation. 

'• * Gulligut friar, §e.] la the Fiench^PrereLubin. Satirical writers 
have been a long time in possession of, and consequently claim by pre- 
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would have undertaken to prove it, if, perhapsj i*; uaJ met 
with as very fools aft himself, (and as the proverb says, “a 
lid worthy of such a kettle.” 

scription, a right to call the whole posse of m«jjcs, in general, freres 
Lubins, though, more properly, it seeifts to appertain to the Franciscans, 
not so much on amount of the colour of their habit; (grev, like a wolf, 
loup,) as because their patrimrqli (St. Francis) did so indulgently call 
brother, the wolf which had done so much damage to the inhabitants of 
Gubio. The story is told with great simplicity in theGlook of Confor¬ 
mities (Milan edit. 1513). In the Romance of the Hose (Edit. 1531,) 
Fauxsemlfiant, or Hypocrisy, speSks thus, .under the habit of a 
begging friar: 

Je m'en plaindray, &c. 

" No man shau uctu my uiuuu. 

But my new Confcssarius alone: 

Not called Frere Louvel, he : for snen a name 
Would put the holy man into a flame. O' 

I.upus, Lupulus, Lupellus,Louvel, Lupinus, Lubin. [I have translated 
confesseur, confessarijis, for so our English Homan Catholics call their 
father confessor, and I think, very properly. A confessor seems to mean 
the person confessing, iftit the person confessed to.] The character of a 
Frere Lubin is admirably well painted in Marol’s third balade. The Sea, 
fish, called limp (a shark, says Cam. Diet.) is also called Lupin, quasi Lu- 
ptnus ii Lupo. As for St. Lubin, Bishop of Chartres, who died ajiout 
the middle of the (ith century, his Latin name in the Martyrologios, is 
Lcobtnus. To bring this nearer home, the Frere Lubin, whom Habelais 
here alludes to, is not a Franciscan friar, but an English Jacobin 
(white Friar) who explained Ovid’s Metamorphoses allegorically. His 
book, in 4lo. was printed at Paris, in 1509, by Josse .Badins, and was 
intituled, “Metamorphosis Ovidiauamoraliter, i Magistro Tlfoma Wal- 
leys Anglico, do professionc Pradicatorum sub sanctissimo l’atre Hji- 
minico, explanata.” 11 had appeared at Bruges, in folio, even in the year 
1181, in French,printed by Colard Mansion. It is matter of surprise, 
that the Jesuit Theophijus Haynaud, in his book against the Jar'dims, 
intituled, “ l)e Cynaeorum immunilatc a censure.,’’ has said nothing 
of these ridiculous moralities, which he would not have failed to scourge; 
(he who had made himself so merry with St. Augustin’s t^ity of God,) by 
Thomas Valois, alias Walloys; for T1 onns Valois, Wallevs, de Wallcys, 
and Gnalcnsis, are but one and the same author, under favour of those 
who multifly him, and who, though he lived not beyond the middle of 
the 14th century, yet place him in the beginning of the 15th, being 
misled by the similitude of name, of Thomas de Walden, a Carmelite, 
who died in 1430. In the Epistles, Obscuronin Virorum, one Conrad 
Dollenkopf (Numbscull) is introduced as a great admirer of Thomas de 
Walley’s Ovid allegorised. Alexander Neckham, who lwed a centur’y 
before, a famous English poet, philosopher, and divine, had wrote on 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, a book out of which it is presumed the Jacobin 
stole good part of his; ns in all likelihood it was out of the Jacobin V 
book that John Buonsignore, of the city of Castello, took the ailc- 
toi.. x. . ‘ * ’ II 
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’ If yon gii/ehany credit thereto, why do not you the same to 
these jovial new Chronicles of mine ? Albeit, when I did 
dictate them, I thought thereof no more than you, who pos¬ 
sibly were drinking 'die whilst, as I was. For in the compo¬ 
sing of this lordly book, I nfcver lost nor bestowed any more, 
nor any other time, than what was appointcd'to serve me for 
taking of my bodily refection, that * is, whilst I was eating 
and drinking.^ And, indeed, that is the fittest and most 
proper hour, wherein to writeithesc high matters and deep 
sentences : as Homer knew very well, the parag&n of all 
pb : lologues,'’and Ennius, the father of the Latin poets, as 
Horace calls him, although a certain sneaking jobbemol 
alleged that his verses smelled more of the wine than oil. 

So saith a Turlupin 1 or a new start-up grub of .my books ; 
but a turd for film. The fragrant odour of the wine, oh! 
how much more dainty, pleasant, laughing, celestial, and de¬ 
licious it is, than that smell of oil! and I Will glory as much 
when it is said of me, that 1 have spem more on wine than 
oil, as did Demosthenes, when it was told him, that his ex¬ 
pense on oil was greater than on wine. I truly hold it for 
an honour and praise to be called and reputed a frolic 
Guullcr’* and a Itobin Goodfellow; for under this name am I 
welcome in all choice companies of Pantagruelists. It was 
upbraided to Demosthenes, by an envious, surly knave, that 

gorical exposition (which he published in Italian) of the Metamorpho¬ 
se., in 1375, quoted by Leonard Salviati, and by the Dictionary of La 
Crimea. One I’etur Lavinius, another Jacobin, printed at Lyons, in 
the beginning of the frith century, a Tropologicnl Explication of the 
same'Metamorphoses, furthermore, IV'Labb., p. 3*21, of liis Nova 
Bibliotheca MSS. mentions a Manuscript in the Koyal Library, marked 
n. 7«G, with this title, "Ovidii Metamorphosis moralise* a per Joannem 
Bourgualduin. 

7 Turlupin.] In the Frencli’Tifelupin, M. Duchat says, Tirelupiii 
(for so Itabelaia always spells it) was a nick-name given, in 1372, to 
u certain sort of Cynic-like people, who lived upon lupins, which they 
gathered (ti remit) up and down the fields. 

* Merry-Walter.] In Enrich, Don Gaultier. Certain proper names 
have particular ideas affixed to them for ridiculous reasons. For in¬ 
stance, nothing being mote common than cuckoldom, and the name of 
John, cuckold's are, therefore, called Johns or Jans. Gaultier f Wultcr) 
means a pleasant companion, in allusion to Guudir, to play the good- 
-IV-llow (from gaudere , in Latin.) Nieodemus is a foolish fellow, or 
iXinnyhtmimcr, from Kigaut and Nics, which last word has not the 
meaning of our word nice, hut means dull. Agnes means harmless, 
inoffensive, lauib-like, from Agneatt, in Latin, A<,nus. 
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his Orations did smell like the sarpler, or vrl.pjpcr of a foul 
and filthy oil vessel. For this cause interpret you all my 
deeds and sayings, in the perfcctcst sense ; reverence the 
cheese-like brain 9 that feeds you with these faire billevezeos, 
and trifling jollities, and do v’hat lie? in you to keep me 
always merry. , Be frolic'now, my lads, cheer up your hearts, 
and joyfully read the r«sj, with all the* ease of your body 
and profit of your reins. But hearken, joltljeads, you vie- 
dazes, 10 or dickens take ye, remember to drink a health to me 
for the favour again, and 1 will pledge you instantly,. Tout 
ares-metys. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Of the Genealogy and Antiquity of Gargantua. 

T must refer you teethe great Chronicle of Pantagruel for the 
knowledge of that genealogy and antiquity of race by which 
Gargantua is come unto us. In it you may understand mofe 
at large how the giants were born in this world, andjiow 
from them by a direct line issued Gargantua, the father of 
Pantagruel: and do not take it ill, if for this time I pass by 
it, although the subject be such, that the oftencr it were re¬ 
membered, the more it would please your worshipful Seni- 
orias; according to which you have the authority df Plato in 
Philebo and Gorgias ; and of Flaccus. 1 who says that there 
are some kinds of purposes (such as these are without doubt), 
which, the frequentlier they be repeated, still prove the more 
delectable. 

Would tq God every one had as certain knowledge of his 
genealogy since the time of the ark of Noah i*ntil this age. 
1 ill ink many arc at this day eAperors, kings, dukes, princes, 
and popes on the earth, whose extraction is from some por¬ 
ters and pardon-pedlars ; *as on the contrary, many are now 
poor wandering beggars, wretched and miserable,»who are 
descended of the blood and lineage of*great kings and em- 
perors^ occasioned, as I conceive it, Ify the transport and re- 

* Chccse-like train.] Ccrveau Caseiforme, a word of Rabelais’s 
coining, to express the resemblance of i he brain to soft cheese. 

10 t'tetsntascs.] Ass-visagcd, (provempil.t 

1 Hole phunutsomej, bale domes rqpiTitn placcltjt. Ilorat. Art Poet. 

U 2 
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volution of kiitgdoms and empires, from the Assyrians to the 
Modes, front me Medes to the Persians, from the Persians 
to the Macedonians, from the Macedonians to the Homans, 
frpm the Romans to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
French. 

And to give you some mnt concerning mytgplf, who speak 
unto you, I cannot think hut 1 am c»m<: of the race of some 
rich king or prince in former times; for never yet saw you 
any man that flad a greater desire to he a king, and to he 
rich, than I have, and that only that I may make good cheer, 
do nothing, nor care Tor anything, and plentifully enrich my 
friends, and all honest and learned men. But herein do 1 
comfort myself, that in the other world I shall he so, yea, 
and greater too than at this present I dare wish. As for you, 
with the same cj^a better conceit consolate yourselves in your 
distresses, and drink fresh if you can come by it. 

To return to our wethers, 2 1 say, that ,by the sovereign 
gift of.heaven, the antiquity and genealogy of Gargantua hath 
been reserved for our use more full and perfect than any 
other except that of the Messias, whereof I mean not to 
spealf; for it belongs not unto my purpose, and the devils, 
that is to say, the false accusers and dissembled gospellers, 
will therein oppose me. This genealogy was found by John 
Andrew in a meadow, which he had near the pole-arch, un¬ 
der the olive-tree, as you go to Narsay : where, as he was 
making if cast up of some ditches, the diggers with their 
mattocks struck against a great brazen tomb, 3 and unmea- 

2 To return to our wefiers.] In the French, a nos moutons, a pro¬ 
verb tairen from the old French play of Pafclin, where a woollen draper 
is brought in, who, plcitdiift; against his shepherd concerning some sheep 
the shepherd had stoic from him, would ever and anon digress from the 
point, to speak Sf a piece of cloth which his antagonist’s attorney had 
likewise robbed him of, which made the judgecall out to the draper, 
and bid him “ return to his muttons.” In reference to this pyiverh we 
may go back to that of “ aha Menecles, alia Porcellus loquitur,” and 
sou Erasmus’s explanation thereof. 

2 A greiA brazen tomb J I»a placa called Civaux, within two leagues 
of Chauvigni, in Lower Poitou, there is still to be seen, almost even 
with the surface of the earth, jx great number of stone tombs, for near 
two leagues together, in a circle, particularly near the River Vienne, 
wherein likewise, it is thought, are many more of those tombs. This is 
flrliat Rabelais hero alludes to, and the tradition of the country is, that 
they enclosed the bodies of-a prodigious number of Visigoth Arians, 
defeated by Clovjs. 
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surably long, for they could never find the eild'thereof, by 
reason that it entered too far within the sluices of Vienne. 
Opening this tomb in a certain place thereof, scaled on the 
top with the mark of a goblet,.about tfhich was written in 
lletrurian lettejs,* me ntifriun, they found nine flagons, set 
in such order 1 as they use^ to rank their Mcit’tles in Gascony, 
of which that which was placed in the middle had under it 
a big, fat, great, grey, pretty, small, mouldy, little pamphlet, 
smelling,stronger, but no betfar than roses. In that book, 
the said genealogy was found written* all at Jpnglh, in a 
chancery hand, not in paper, not in parchment, nor in«wix, 
but in the bark of an elm tree; yet so worn with the Ipng 
tract of time, that hardly could three letters together be there 
perfectly discerned. «• 

I, though unworthy, was sent for thither, and with much 
help of those spectacles, whereby the art of reading dim wri¬ 
tings, and letters that do not clearly appear to the sight, is 
practised, as Aristotle tcEKheth it; did translate the bookj 
as you may see in your Pantagruelising, that is to say, in 
drinking stiffly to your own heart's desire, and reading •the 
dreadful and horrific acts of Panlagruol. At the end of the 
book there was a little treatise, entituled the “Antidoted 
Fanfreluches; or, a Galimatia of extravagant conceits.” The 
rats and moths, or (that I may not lie) other wicked beasts, 
had nibbled off the beginning : the rest. I have hereto sub¬ 
joined, for the reverence I bear to antiquity. 

C0APTER II. 

The Antidoled Fanfreluches or, a Galimatia of extravagant 
Conceits found in an ancient Monument". 

No sooner did th» Cymbrians’ overcommer 

Pass tkrougli the air to shun the dew of summer, 

* lletrurian Letters .] Concerning the Hctrurian characters, (which 
now arc absolutely unknown) sce^Duchitt’s account at length (upon 
this place) very curious, but too long to bo here inserted. 

6 In such order.] Not all upon a line, as ’n some places, and at a 
certain £anie, but upon three parallel lines, three pins on each line, as 
here with us. 

1 Antidoted Fanfreluches . j This piece is a snare laid by Rabelais for* 
such of his readers as shall ridiculously set dp for cunning people. He 
would have been verv*much puzzled, were ho to*havc$>een obliged Jo 
unriddle his atHiuotei conundrums. It matters nofjnng to say, he 
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Hut at lus doming straight great tubs were fill'd, 

With pure l'rcsh butter down in showers distill’d : 
Wherewith when water'd was his grandam heigh. 

Aloud he cried, fisn it, sir. I pray; 

Because his beard is almost all bewray'd ; . 

Or, that he would hold to’m a scale he pray'd. 

To lick his slipper, some told was much better, 

Than to gain pardons, and the merit greater. 

In dh’interim a crafty chuff'approaches. 

From the depth issued, where they fish for roaches; 

Who said. Good sirs, some of them let us save. 

The eel is here, and in this hollow cave 
You’ll find, if that our looks on it demur, 

A great waste in the bottom of his fur. 

To read this chapter when he did begin. 

Nothing but a calFs horns were found therein ; 

I feel, quoth ho, the mitre which, doth hold 
. My head so chill, it makes my brain take cold. 

Being with the perfume of a turnip warm'd. 

To stay by chimney hearths himself he arm’d. 

Provided that a new thill-horse they made 
Of every person of a hair-brain’d head. 

They talked of the bunghole of Saint Knowles, 

Of Giibathar and thousand other holes, 

-If they might be reduc'd t’ a scarry stuff. 

Such as might not be subject to the cough : 

Since ev’ry man unseemly did it find, 

To'sec them gaping thus at ev’ry"wind : 

qualified tUeman this manner, and made them so obscure by way of 
antidote against any offence they might have given had they been more 
intelligible. My answer is, he very well foresaw that even this obscu¬ 
rity would set the curious more agog tc dive into tho mystery thereof. 
Have not Nostradamus’s Prophecies met with commentators ? Have we 
not seen divers and sundry explications of the famed Enigma of Bologna, 
ASlia Liclia Crispis Joseph Scaliger used to say Calvin was wise in 
not writing upon the Apocalypse. For my part, without profanely com¬ 
paring Rabelais’s conundrums with the works of St. John, I shall al¬ 
ways hold those to be prudent men who do not offer to explain the Book 
of Revelation. Grammatical notes indeed may be allowed of, but Bhame 
and eternal derision on those who shall make historical ones on it, and, 
having made them, shall publish them to the world. 
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For, if perhaps they handsomely were clos’d. 

For pledges they to men might be expos’d. 

In this arrest by Hercules the raven 

Was Hayed at her [his] return from Lybia haven. 

Why am no^ I, said Minos, there invited ? 

Unless it be myself, ltqt one’s omitted* 

And then it is their mind, I do no more f 
Of frogs and oysters send them any store : 

In case they spare my life and prove but civil, 

1 give their sale of distaffs to the devil. 

To quell him comes Q. B. who limping frets 
At the safe pass of trixy erackarets; 

The boulter, the grand Cyclops’ cousiif, those 
Did massacre, whilst each one wip'd his fldse : 

Few ingles 2 in this fallow ground are bred, 

But on a tanner's mill are winnowed. 

Run thither all ofyou.th’ alarms sound clear. 

You shall have more 3 * 5 than you had the last year. 

Short while thereafter was the bird of Jove 
Resolv’d to speak, though dismal it should prove; 

Yet was afraid, when he saw them in ire. 

They should overthrow quite flat, down dead, th’ empire. 

2 Ingles.'] 11 means a bardachio, a catamite; the French word is 
boulgrin. Minslieu says, an ingle is a boy kept for sodomy; vox est 
Ilispanica, adds he, el significat. Latino Ingucn, the groin of a mar»or 
woman (the Spaniards spell it yngle, which with them means nothing 
else but the groin, not a bar dash.) Minslieu" who gives the namo of 
this creature in several languages, with its respective derivation!* worth 

reading, if such a subject can be worth it, concludes with these remark¬ 
able words, which for the honour of the German nation 1 shall transcribe: 
“ Hoc autemvitiuin apud Germanoscum sitincognitum? mcritii et appel- 
latione dcsiituitur, in oorundem lirifeun." To return to Rabelais, M. le 
Duchat mys, some people will have this fallow field to be the field of the 
Roman Church, which in Rabelais’s opinion, was not at that time culti¬ 
vated as it ought; and the Boulgrins means the French Lutherans, whom 
he calls boulgrins (i.c. little bougr^s) as heing descended frolh the Vau- 

dois, who were called bougres, from BulgariH, over which they were 
spread. Rabelais, by the Tanner's Mill, intimates, that till his time few 
personffhad undertaken to reform the Western Church,’or to separate 
from it, without leaving their skin behind them, as the saying is. 

5 lou shall have more, $c.] If the Protestants’ interpretation of this 
place be right, Rabelais here foretells the heretics of his time that they 
will be still more roughly treated th#.n their ancestors were. 
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Ho rathfr abus’d the fire from heaven to steal. 

To boats where were red-herrings put to sale; 

Than to lie calm ’gainst those who strive to bravo us. 
And to the MasscVets fond words enslave us. 

All this at last concluded gallantly. 

In spite of Ate and her hern-lihp' thigh , 1 
Who, sitting, saw' Penthesilea ta'en. 

In her old age, for a cresse-selling quean. 

Each one cried out, thou filthy collier toad. 

Doth it become thee to be found abroad ? 

■Thou hast the Roman standard filch'd away. 

Which they in rags of parchment did display. 

Juno was born, who under the rainbow. 

Was a bird-catching with her duck below : 

When her with such a grievous trick they plyed. 

That she had almost been bethwacked by it. 

The bargain was, that, of that throat-.ull, she 
, Should of Proserpina have two eggs free ; 

And if that she thereafter should be found. 

She to a hawthorn hill should be fast bound. 

Seven months thereafter lacking twenty-two. 

He, that of old did Carthage town undo, 

Did bravely midst them all himself advance. 

Requiring of them his inheritance ; 
t Although they justly made up the division. 

According to the shoe-welt-laws decision. 

By distributing store of brews and beef 
Tothese poor fellows that did pen the urief. 

4 Hern-likc I'-iyh.] Marot, speaking of a fit of sickness which had 
brought him extremely low, expresses himself thus: 

Tant affoibly m’a d’etrangc menicrc, 

Kt si m’a faict la cuisse Ileronnierc. 

That is, it had made him hem-like, as much as to say, lean, meagre, 
lank, as Cotgrave explains the word heronnier, which I take to be 
a right explanation, and M. Boyer’soto be wrong, who makes cuisse 
herronniere, to mean only cuisse rude, a rough, rugged thigh, instead 
of a mere skin and bone thigh. To return to M. le Ducliat—the Ate 
of the Greeks was a goddess who excited tumults and quarrelihgs, and 
Babelais gives a hern, or heron’s thigh, that is, long and light, as a 
iron’s is, because Homer (Iliad 9), to insinuate that dissensions are 
very swift,“and arrive very soon, and often for the slightest cause, paints 
that goddess veryi swift and light oftfoot. " 
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But th’ your will come, sign of a Turkish bolv, 

Five spindles yarn’d and three pot-bottoms too, 

Wherein of a discourteous king the dock 
Shull pepper'd be under an hermit's frock. 

Ah! that for one she Hypocrite you must 
Permit so many acres /,o be lost! . 

Cease, cease, this vizard may become another. 

Withdraw yourselves unto the serpent's brcttherP 
’Tis in> limes past that he who is shall reign 
With his good friends in peace now and agaim 
Mo rash nor heady prince shall then’rule crave, 

Each good will its arbitrement shall have; 

And the joy, promised of old as doom . 

To the hbaven’s guests, shall in its beaconveome. 

Then shall the breeding mares, that benumb'd weic. 

Like royal palfreys ride triumphant there. • 

And this continuc^shall from time to time. 

Till Mars be fettered for an unknown crime ; 

Then shall one come, who others will surpass, 

Delightful, pleasing, matchless, full of grace. 

Cheer up your hearts, approach to this repast, 

All trusty friends of mine ; for lie's deceas'd 
Who would not for a world return again. 

So highly shall time past be cry’d up then. 

He who was made of wax shall lodge each member 
Close by the hinges of a block of timber. 

Wc then no more shall master, master, whoot 
The swagger, who th’*alarum bell holds out; 

Could one seize on the dagger which’ hd bears, 

Heads would be free from tingling in the earn. 

To baffle the whole storehoilke of abuses ; 

And tius farewell Apollo and the Muses. 

fl Serpent's brother.] I take it to be a burlesque curse for “ go to 
hell.” The devil, every one knows, is called a serpent, because of that 
serpent which beguiled our first parents. ' See<Ayocalypse, c. 12 and 
20. Serpent’s brother for serpent, as fratcrpulus gigantis, for gigas m 
JuvenaU Sat. iv. v. US. , 
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CHAPTER III. 

Vow Gargantua was carried eleven months in liis mother s belly. 
Grangousikr was a good fellow, in liis time, and notable 
jester; he loved to drink neat, as much as any man that then 
was in the world, and would willingly eat salt meat. To 
this intent he was ordinarily well furnished with gammons 
of bacon, both of Westphalia. Mayence and Bayonne, 1 with 
store of dried neat’s tongues,“plenty of links, chitterlings and 
puddings, in their season; together with salt, beef and 
mustard, a good deal of hard rows of powdered mullet 
called botargos, 2 great provision of sausages, not of Bolonia 
(for ho feared the Lombard Boccone 9 ), but of Bigorre, 

' Gammons of 'bacon, both of Westphalia, Mayence, and Bayonne ,.] 
I would, methinks, turn the word gammons into hams, (or more than 
one reason. AS for Westphalia, Rabelais only says Jambons dc May¬ 
ence ct de Bayonne (not Babylone, as some editions have it.) Upon 
this M. le Duchat observes,—the hams (f >r so jambon, with an addition 
t.i place means; otherwise a gammon) of Mayence, and those of 
Bayonne, continue still in great request. The former have their name 
froirr Mayence (Mcntz), not because they are cured there, but because 
these hams, which come from Westphalia, used formerly to be sold 
there, at a fair which has since been transferred to Francfort on the 
Maine. As for Bayonne hams, the finest come to Paris, where they 
make pies of them for the best tables. See the Queen of Navarre’s 
Heptamerqn, Nouv. 28. 

* Botargox.] Colgrave says, are the hard rows of murenc, a kind of 
mullet, salted, and then dried and eaten, to promote drinking.—Miege 
says the same, in the first part of his great dictionary : but in the 
second he says, a thick and short sausage, a l’llalienne qui se fait des 
ceufs it du sang du mulct de Mer. (I suppose ljp means muyc, for that 
is a mullet,—mulct is a i.iule.l According to those words of Miege, 
the botarge is made of the liaru roe and blood of the sea-mullet. Boyer’s 
Dictionary is silent; now hear what Duchat says ; in Provence they 
call Botargues the hard roc of the mullet, pickled in oil and vinegar. 
The mullet (muge) is a fish which is eatch’d about the middle of De¬ 
cember ; the hard roes of it are salted against Lent, and this is what is 
called Boutaryues. a sort of boudins (puddings) which have nothing to 
rccommeitd them but their ejqciting thirst. 

3 For he. feared the Lombard Boccone.'] “ Car il craignoit li Bouconi 
de Bombard.” Boccone in Italian signifies a mouthful of anything 
(from the Latili bucca, the hollow part of the cheek,) but in French it 
signifies poison, or a poisoned bit absolutely. See Cotgrave, Miege, 
Boyer, Richelet, &c. &c. The reason of this may be gathered from 
"Duchat’s 3 note, viz. The sausages that come from Bolognia la Grasse 
(the fat or fertile), in Italy, are in.Jiigh renown for their goodness (and 
very justly, teste meipso;) and what Rabelais here insinuates is, that 
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Longaulnay, Brcne, and Ilouarguc. In (he tijfour of his 
age he married Gargamello, 4 daugliter to the King of the 
l’arpaillons, a jolly pug, and well-mouthed wench. These 
two did oftentimes do the two-backed beSst together, joyfully 
rubbing and frotting their■b&con against one another, in so far, 
that at last, she "became great with child of a fair son, and 
went with him unto the eleventh month; for so long, yea 
longer, may a woman carry her great belly, especially when 
it is sorny master-piece of natifrf, and a person predestinated 
to the performance, in his due time, of’ great exploits. As 
Homer says, that the child, which Neptune begdt upon the 
Nymph, was borne a whole year after the conception, that is 
in the twelfth month. For, as Aulus Gehius saith, lib.* 3, 
this long time was suitable to the majesty of ^Neptune, that 
in it the child might receive his perfect form. For the like 
reason Jupiter maeje the night, wherein he lay v^th Alcmena 
last forty-eight hours, a shorter time not being sufficient for 
the forging of Hercules^ who cleansed the world of the 
monsters and tyrants, wherewith it was opprest. My masters* 
the ancient Pantagruelists, have confirmed that which I say, 
and withal declared it to be not only possible, but also main- 

for all it was so delicious a morsel, so excellent a thing to eat, Gran- 
gousicr would never touch it, because he feared the Lombard bit. Now 
the reader is to know, that the Italians, who arc accused o£ being not 
over scrupulous at poisoning their enemies, bore an extreme hatred to 
Louis XII. after he had made war upon them, in order to recover the" 
duchy of Milan, which belonged to him by lineal descent from V alentiua 
of Milan his grandmother, and which is composed of the ancient Lombar¬ 
dy. “ God keep us from threshings; the scrivener's cietera; the lipothe- 
eary’s qui pro quo ; and the Lombard hit,” Was a common proverb in 
Oliver Maillasd’s time (Serm. 35. of the Advent.) Of these proverbial 
expressions, which are quoted by H. Stephens in c. 6/of his apology 
for Herodotus, the last may have talen its rise from the aforesaid Va¬ 
lentina (y riel less of Milan) being violently suspected of foul play to¬ 
wards the King Charles VI. mill attempting to poison him, to make 
way for that king’s brother, her husband, to mount the throne. 

4 Gargamelle,daughtcr to the Kiyg of Vie. Parpailluns.] H’arpaillon 
in some parts of France is the papillon (butferSy.) Gargamelle is a 
burlesque word for the gullet, the wcasand. - Gnrgante in Spanish sig¬ 
nifies the same thing. The Greeks have their yapy&pnue, and all 
these words, as well as the gurges of the Latins, the gorgo of the Italians, 
tlie garqniiille 0 { the French, the gargle of the English, girrgclen o£ 
the Hollanders, gegnrgrl of the Germans, •&<•., have been fofmed from 
that noise the throat makes in gargli*ig ouc’s mouth. 
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taincd the'lawful birth and legitimation of the infant born 
of a woman in the eleventh month after the decease of her 
husband. lJypocratcs, lib. de alimento. l’linius, lib. 7. 
cap. 5. Plautus, iif his Cistellaria. Marcus Varro in his 
•Satyrc inscribed. The Testament, alleging to this purpose the 
authority of Aristotle. Oensorinus, lib. de die nafali. Arist. 
lib. 7. cap. 3 and 4. de natura ammalium. Gellius, lib. 3. 
cap. 1(5. Sertius, in his exposition upon this verse of Vir¬ 
gil’s Eclogues, Matri longa cfeCcm, &c. and a thousand other 
fools, whose number hath been increased by the lawyers ff. 
da suis, et lfegit 1. into.itato. paragrapho. fin. and in Auth. de 
restitut. ct ca qua: parit in xi mense. Moreover upon these 
grounds they have foisted in their Robidilardick, or Lapituro- 
live law. Gallos ff. de lib. et postli. 1. sept. ft. de slat. horn, 
and some other laws, which at this time I dare not name. 5 
By means whereof the honest widows may without danger 
play at the close-buttock game with might and main, and as 
hard as they can for the space of the first two months after 
the decease of their husbands. 1 pray you, my good lusty 
springal lads, if you find any of these females, that arc worth 
the pains of untying the cod-piece-point, get up, ride upon 
them, and bring them to me ; for, if they happen within the 
third month to conceive, the child shall be heir to the de¬ 
ceased, if, before he died, he had no other children, and the 
mother shall pass for an honest woman. 
n<j AVhcn she is known to have conceived, thrust forward 
boldly, spare her not, whatever betide you, seeing the paunch 
is full. As Julia, the daughter of the Emperor Octavian, 
never 1 prostituted herself to her belly-bumpers, but when she 
found herself with child, after the manner of sfeips that re¬ 
ceive not then steersman, till they have their ballast and la¬ 
ding. And if any blame themffor this their ralaconniculation 
and reiterated lechery upon their pregnancy and big bellied- 
ness, seeing beasts, in the like exigent of their fulness, will 
never suffer the male-ma^culant to encroach them, their an¬ 
swer will be, that those are beasts, but they arc women, very 
well skilled in the pretty vales, and small fees of the plea¬ 
sant trade and mysteries of superfetation : as Populia herc- 

5 Which at present I dare not name. By which laws the widows, 

Thus the text of Rabelais stands, and this profusion of quotations is 
probably designed to ridicule that affectation in the writers of his time. 
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tofore answered, according to the relation of M.acjobius, lib. 
2. Saturnal. If the devil would not have them to bag, he 
must ring hard the spigot, 6 and stop the bung-hole. 

CHAPTER. IV. 

llow Gargamellei being great vurn uargantua, did eat a huge 
cteal of tripes. 

Tite occasion and manner how Gargamelle wSs brought to 
bed, and delivered of her chiW^ was thus: and, if you do 
not believe it, I wish your bum-gut may fall out, and make an 
escapade, ller bum-gut, indeed, or fundament Escaped li^r 
in an afternoon, on the third day of February, with having 
eaten at dinner too many godcbillios. Godcbillios are the«fat 
tripes of ersiros. Coiros are beeves fattened ^.t the cratch in 
ox stalls, or in the fresh guimo meadows. Guimo meadows 
arc those, that for their fruitfulness may be motyed twice a 
year. Of those fat beeves they had killed three hundred 
sixty-seven thousancP and /ourteen, to be salted at Shrove¬ 
tide, that in the entering of the spring they might have* 
plenty of powdered beef, wherewith to season their mouths at 
the beginning of their meals, and to taste their wine the better. 

They had abundance of tripes, as you have heard, and they 
were so delicious, that every one licked his fingers. Rut as 
the devil would have it, 1 for all men could do, there was no 
possibility to keep them long in that relish ; for in a very 
short while they would have stunk, which had been an in¬ 
decent thing. It was therefore concluded, that they should 

7 He must wriny hard the spiyot.J Rabelais means, that after a wo¬ 
man has been three mofilhs a widow, she Bhould be enutious how siiff has 
to do with a man, for fear of accidents which may hurt her reputation. 

1 Hut as the devil would have it. ] In the original it is, "JLo grande dia¬ 
blerie a cpiatre personnaiges.” A ^>lay or show of devils, says Cot- 
grave, and that is all. XL le Duehat goes further : ho tells us it is an 
expressiontused by the people of Poitou, to signify, “ le malheur vou- 
lut,” as if we should say, by defilish ill luck such or such a thing hap¬ 
pened. The rise of it was this: in the amphitheatre of Iioim and at 
St. Maxent in Poitou, they heretofore usefl to act religious plays, with 
more or fewer actors, among whom were commoilly some devils, who 
were herp after to torment hardened sinners, ■world without end. These 
pious theatrical representations were called petite, or grand diablerie. 
Petite (littlo devilry) when there were less than four devils; grande, 
when there were four: whence the proverb comes, faire lc.diable a a 
quatre, to make a more than ordinary hellish hurly-burly. 
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be all of, them gulched up, without losing anything. To 
this effect they invited all the burghers of Sainais, of Suill6, 
of Ijie Roche-Clcrmaud, of Vaugaudry, without omitting the 
•Coudray Monpensier, the Gue de Vfcdc,* and other their 
neighbours, all stiff drinkers, brave fellows, and good players 
at nine-pins. The good man Grarfgousier took great pleasure 
in their company' and commandod‘there should be no want, 
nor pinching ,for anything. Nevertheless he bid his wife eat 
sparingly, because she was near her time, and that these 
tripes were no very eommer.enable meat. They weuld fain, 3 
said he, be, at the chewing of ordure, that would eat the 
case wherein it was" Notwithstanding these admonitions, 
shje did eat sixteen quarters, two bushels, three peeks, and a 
pipkin full. O the fair fecality, wherewith she swell#!, by 
the ingrediencj of such shit ten stuff! 

After dinner they all went out in a hurle, to the grove of 
the willows, where, on the green grass, t > the sound of the 
merry flutes, and pleasant bagpipes, they danced so gallantly, 
f that it was a sweet and heavenly kport to see them so frolic. 

CHAPTER V. 

How they chirped over their cups. 

Tiien did they fall upon the chat of victuals, and some belly 
furniture to be snatched at in the very same place. Which 
purpose 1 was no sooner mentioned, but forthwith began 
.-flagons to go, gammons to trot, goblets to fly, great bowls 
to ting, glasses to ring. Draw, reach, fill, mix, give it me 
without water. So my friend, so, whip me off this glass 1 
neatly, bring me hither some clarel, a full weeping glass till 
it run over. A cessation and truce with thirst. Ha, thou 
false fever, .vilt thou not be gone ? By my figgins, god¬ 
mother, I cannot as yet entel' in the humour of being merry, 
nor drink so currently as I would. You have catcb’d a cold, 

* Gue dc Vede, £;c.j' All these places arc either appertaining to 
Poitou, Cr adjoining to Clnnon, Rabelais's town. 

J They wouldfuie, &c.] In Alsace, where they are great eaters of 
tripe, and where Rabelais lived some time, they have a proverb, which 
may run thus in English:— 

Scrape tripe as clean as e’er you can, 
k A tytlie of filth will still remain. 

1 Whifi, $c.] Fauelte moi cc eerre , whip me that glass, turn up the 
bottom or brcc ;h of it, as when you whip a child. 
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gammer? Yea, forsooth, sir. By the belly of fSanct Buff, 
let us talk of our drink: 1 never drink but at my hours, like 
the Pope’s mule. And I never drink but in my breviary,* 
like a fair father guardian. Which wc^ first, thirst or drink¬ 
ing ? Thirst, for who in the tijne of innocence would have 
drunk without .being athirst ? Nay, sir, it was drinking ; 
for privatio praesupponif babitum. 1 am* learned, you see : 
Fcecundi calicos qnem non fcccre disertum? ,We poor inno¬ 
cents* drink but too much without thirst. Not 1 truly, who 
am a sinner, for 1 never drink *,vithout thirst, either psesent 
or future. To prevent it, as you know, I drink Jor the thirst 
to come. 1 drink eternally. This *is to me an eterifity 
of drinking, and drinking of eternity. Let us sing, lqt us 
drink, and tune up our roundlays. Where is my funnel ? 
What, it seems I do not drink but by ai? •attorney ? Do 
you wet yourselves to dry, or do you dry to wet you ? 
Pish, I understand not the rhetoric (theoric Jr should say), 
but I help . myseif somewhat by the practice. Beast, 
enough ! 1 sup, I wet, 1. humect, I moisten my gullet, 1 
drink, and all for fear of dying. Drink always and you 
shall never die. If I drink not, I am a ground dry. gravelled 
and spent. I am stark dead without drink, and my soul 
ready to fly into some marsh amongst frogs : the soul 1 never 
dwells in a dry place, drought kills it. O you butlers, 
creators of new forms, make me of no drinker a drinker, 
perenity and everlastingness of sprinkling, and bedewing me 
through these my parched and sinewy bowels. He drink-, 
in vain, that feels not the pleasure of jl. This enterethinto 
my veins, the posing, tool and urinal vessels shall^have 
nothing of it. I would willingly wash tljc tripes of the calf, 
which I ajiparcled this morning. I have prptty well now 

- In my breviary.] ^That is, at 4lie time when he was canonically 
required to read his breviary. 

1 Innolfcnts. j These are monks, who call the hood of their habit, the 
biggin, or cap of innocence. But tlicir words will bear ail allusion to 
what is said of some innocent people who are tortured jvith water 
forced down tlicir throats to makV' them*confess. 

4 The snul, Ac.] Upon those words of S. Augustin, “ Anima certc, 
quia spiritus est, in siceo habitare non potest,” reported in 2d part of 
tlie decree. Cans. 32, &c. The gloss says, " et est argumentum pro 
Norinannis, Anglins, et I’oloms, ut possint fortiter biberr, lie anima 
habitet in sicco.” To which a Flemish physician, Petei; Chatelai*, 
a learned man, madc^his pleasant addition, " vcristnule est Glossatorem 
ignorasse naturam Belgarutn.” 
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ballasted nyy stomach, and stuffed my paunch. If the papers 
of my bonds and hills could drink as well as I do, my 
creditors would not want for wine when they come to see 
ipe, or, when they are to make any formal exhibition of their 
rights to what of me they can demand. This hand of yours 
spoils your nose. O how many other such _ will enter here 
before this go out !■ What, drink „sb shallow ? It is enough 
to break both girds and pettrel. This is called a cup of dis¬ 
simulation, or flaggonal hypocrisy. 

"What difference is there between a bottle and a flagon. 
Great difference; for the bottle is stopped and shut up with 
a stopper, but the flagon with a vice. Bravely and well 
played upon the words! Our fathers drank lustily, and 
emptied their cans,. Well cacked, well sung ! Come, let us 
drink: will yew send nothing to the river? Here is one 
going to wash the tripes. I drink no more than a sponge. 
I drink like r. Templar Knight. And I, Vmquam sponsus. 
And I, sicut terra sine aqua. Give me t a synonymon for a 
gammon of bacon. It is the compulsory of drinkers : it is 
a pully. By a pully-ropc 5 wine is let down into the cellar, 
and, by a gammon into the stomach. Hey ! now, boys, 
hither, some drink, some drink. There is no trouble in it. 
Itespice personam, pone pro duo, bus non cst in usu. If I 
could get up as well as I can swallow down, I had been long 
ere now very high in the air. 

Thus became Tom Toss-pot rich ; thus -went in the tai- 
-lor’s stitch. Thus did Bacchus conquer Inde thus Phi¬ 
losophy, Melindo.’ A little rain allays a great deal of wind : 
long tippling breaks the thunder. But, if there came such 
liquor from my balloek, would you not vVillingly thereafter 
suck the udder whence it issued ? Here page, fill 1 1 prythec, 
forget me not* when it comes to my turn, and I will enter the 
election I have made of thee into the ‘very register of my 
s A putlyjrope, Src.] Thus we say, a red herring is a shoUng-horn 
to a pot of ulo. 

G Thus dipt Bacchus conquer Indc.\ That is, all the conquests Bacchus 
made in the ludies are no more than the chimerical projects of drink¬ 
ers when the wine gets into their noddles. 

7 Thus philosophy, Meliude .] The sages of Portugal, having under¬ 
taken to convert the people of Melinde, wrought upon them as much 
by drinking as reasoning, which afterwards made the conquests of the 
’ 'hole country easy to the Portuguese. The translator has here made 
too free with his author. Tile two first lines of Rabelais, are— 
a AinSi se fit Jacques Cueur riche; 

Aiusi proufictent boys on frit-lie, &c. 
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heart. Sup, Guillot, and spare not, there is sorftewli.it in 
the pot. I appeal from thirst, and disclaim its jurisdiction. 
Page, sue out my appeal in form. This remnant in* the 
bottom of the glass must follow its leader. 1 was wont* 
heretofore to drink out al(, hut Bow I leave nothing. Let 
us not make too much ha^e; it is requisite,wc carry all along 
with us. Hey day, here art; tripes fit for our sport, and, in 
earnest, excellent godebillios of the dun ox (yo'u know) with 
the black streak. O, for God’s sake, let us lash them soundly, 
yet thriftily. Drink, or 1 will—. No, no, drink, 1 beseech 
you. Sparrows will not eat unless you.bob them tin the tail, 
nor can I drink if I be not fairly spoke to. The concavities 
of my body are like another hell for their capacity. La- 
gonaedatera.." There is not a corner, nor cTinymrrow in all 
my body, where this wine doth not ferret out my thirst. 
Ho, this will bang it soundly. Hut this shall banish it 
utterly. Let us wifid our horns by the sound of flagons and 
bottles, and cry aloud* that.wboever hath lost his thirst come 
not hither to seek it. Long clysters of drinking are to be • 
voided without doors. The great God made the planets, 
and we make the platters neat. 0 I have the word of the 
gospel in my mouth, Sitio. 'The stone called Asbestos is not 
more unquenchable than the thirst of my paternity. Appe¬ 
tite comes with eating, says Angeston, 10 but the thirst goes 
away with drinking. I have a remedy against thirst, quite 
contrary to that which is good against the biting of a mad 
dog. Keep running after a dog, and he will never bite you : 
drink always before the thirst, and it wiM never come upon 
you. There I catch.you, f awake }ou. Argus had a hun¬ 
dred eyes for his sight, a butler should have (like Briareus) 

K Layonccdatcra.] It should bo, as it is in Habclais, la\ona tdatera, 
these two words are no otjfcr than liisiauyan, and mean, “ partner, some 
drink," though the Dutch scholiast takes a world of fruitless pains to 
prove them oreek words: in the grst place, either from Xayooti;, the 
hanks or empty parts of the lower belly above the haunches, where are 
the intestines, of which puddings arc made , and few, to eat. »And if 
this won’t down, then he gives ye another derivation, and soon. 

0 Flutters’ mat ] *• Plates neat," would conic nearer the French pun 
viz. planctis, and pints nets. 

l " Anyestun.) This, in all probability, alludes to .Ierom le Hangest, 
a doctor of Paris, a great school divine, and a barbarous writer of 
those times, and serves to show, that it was npt, as has been thought, 
Amyot, Bishop of Auxeprc, who first brought up this sayjng. 
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a hundred •’hands wherewith to fill us wine indefatigably. 
Hey now, lads, let us moisten 11 ourselves, it will be time to 
dry hereafter. White wine here, wine, boys ! Pour out all 
hi the name of Lutvfer, fill here, you, fill and fill (peascods 
on you) till it be full. My tongue peels. Lans tringue; to 
thee countryman, I drink to thee, good fellow, comrade 13 to 
thee, lusty, lively! Ha, la, la, that was drunk to some pur¬ 
pose, and bravely gulped over. O laehryma Christi, 1-1 it is 
of the best grape ? I’ faith, pure Greek, 14 Greek ! O the fine 
white wine ! upon my conscience, it is a kind of taffatas 
■v^inc; 15 liia, hin, it is of one ear, 16 well wrought, and of 

n Let us moisten, S;c.] He before had said, in this chapter, do you 
wet yourselves to dry, or do you dry to wet you ? This is not unlike the 
song of an old testy .oper, 

Hjinplis ton verre vuide, 

Yuidc ton verre plein. 

. Je ne puis souffnr dans ta main, 

Un verre ni vuide ni plein. 

Fill, fill your glass, which enijtly stands, 

Empty it and let it pass; 

For I hate to see in people’s hands 

. • A full or empty glass. 

12 Comrade .] Compaymy, an old French word, to which has suc¬ 
ceeded compni/non, though compam is still used in Languedoc and 
Picardy. Caninius says it comes from the Latin compayanus. not from 
cam and pants. 

13 O Laehryma (.'Amt/.] Within eight miles of Viterbo, and two 
days’ journey from Rome, on the descent of a hill inclosed within the 

..territory of the little town of Montefiascone, grows the excellent Mos- 
catello wine, otherwise called Laehryma Christi, from a neighbouring 
abbey which boasts of being possessed of a tear just like that at Ven- 
ddise. Though now this wine is rarely ,*o be had, even on the spot, the 
great Duke of Tuscany generally causing it to' be carried off for Ids 
own use ami,for presents, yet a German gentleman drank of it to that 
excess that 111, died of it, if we may believe a Latin epitaph said to he 
made by his valet upon him. (See Misson, Let. 27.) We read in the 
Epislolee Obscurorum Virorum, that a master of arts, of Cologne, going 
to Rome, to solicit against Ruechlin belike, drank here pr6.ty liberally 
of this same laehryma, and liked it so well, that from the abundance 
of his heart, he cried out, “ Utinam Christus vcllct eliam Acre in putrid 
nostra.” 

14 Pure Greek.} Dcvinicre in the original, not Greek. Devinirrc was 
the vineyard'belonging to the author’s father, and the place ..where he 
was born. Sir T. U. might take devimere to be meant of the wine, as 
if it was divine, Greek wine. 

15 Taffatas wine .] As smooth and pleasing to the taste as taffeta is to 
the feeling. 

• 16 Wine qf one ear.] It ri u proverbial expression for exceeding good 
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good wool. 17 Courage, comrade ; up thy heart, Jlilly ! We 
will not be boasted at this bout, l'or I have got one trick. 
Ex hoc in hoc. There is no enchantment, nor charm there, 
every one of you hath seen it. My apprenticeship is' out, 
1 am a free man of this trade. 1B 1 am prester Mace, Prish, 
Brum! 1 should say, miftftir passe. O the drinkers, those 
that are a-dry, 0 poor tMrjsty souls ! Good page, my friend, 
till me here some, and crown the wine,* 1 ' I jyay thee. A 
la Cardinale ! 20 Natura abhorret vacuum. Would you say 
that a ily.could drink in this ? *J»his is after the fashion of 
Switzerland. Clear off, neat, supernaculum ! Come, there¬ 
fore, blades, to this divine liquor, and* celestial juice, gwfll 
it over heartily, and spare not! It is a decoction of nectai 
and ambrosia. 


CHAPTER VI. 

How Gargu/ilua was born in a strange manner. 

Wuti.st they wereeon this discourse and pleasant tattle 
of drinking, tiargamelle began to be a little unwell in her, 
lower parts; whereupon Grangousier arose from off the 
grass, and fell to comfort her very honestly and kindly, sw.s- 

wme. I have introduced the same with good success (Pradiscinc dico ; 
verbo absit invidia) in some parts of Leicestershire, and elsewhere, 
speaking of good ale, ale of one car: bad ale, ale of tu o ears. Be¬ 
cause when it is good, we give a nod with one t ar ; if bad, jve shake 
our head, that is, give a sign with both cars that we do not like it. 

[Probably wine which a man will drink without need of persuasion. 
It draws him on only by one ear.] 

17 Well wrought and of good wool.] That is£ it has both a good body 
and a delicate taste. • • 

1K I am a free man of this trade.] Je svis presblr&Mace, he would say, 
maitre passe, but his tongue tripped, being fuddled. As any of us, in 
•hit eups, should say, The Chicnp of Bichcstcr loves beggs and aeon, 
instead of The Bishop oi Chichester loves eggs and bacon. A play of 
words or t \p benedictine Rene Mace, chronicler of Francis I. 

la Crown the wine.] Pour on till the wine seems to crown my glas^. 
Homer and Virgil use this expression more than once. Writing the 
words, pour on, puts me in mind of,an honest, faithful drunkSrd, who, 
being called upon, when he lay snoring upon the.floor, to get up, and 
not leave his wine behind him, answered, Pour it upon me. 

Jn A laVurdmalc.] A brimmer. Rouge-bord, a red 1mm (fur red 
wmc) is another word for a brimmer, synonymous to cardinale . for 
rouge-bord means a red-brim, as I said, and cardinale means a cardinal’s 
hat, which is red. 

« 2 
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peering th.-j-t she was in travail, anil told her, that it was 
best for her to sit down upon the grass under the willows, 
because she was likely very shortly to see young feet, and 
that therefore it wa,s convenient she should pluck up her 
spirits, and take a good heayt of new at the fresh arrival of 
her baby: saying to her withal, that although the pain was 
somewhat grievous to her, it wouxd be but of short con¬ 
tinuance, and lhat the succeeding joy would quickly remove 
that sorrow, in such sort that she should not so much as 
remember it. On with a sheep’s courage, 1 quoth he. Dis¬ 
patch this, boy, and we will speedily fall to work for the 
making of another. Ha ! said she, so well as you speak at 
your own case, you that are men ! Well then, in the name 
of God, I'll do my best, seeing that you will have it so : but 
would to God-that it were cut off from you! What, said 
Grangousier? Ha, said she, you are a good man indeed, 
you understand it well enough. What, my member r said 
he. By the goat’s blood, if it please you, that Shall be done 
instantly; cause bring hither a knife. Alas, said she,«the 
Lord forbid, and pray Jesus to forgive me ! I did not say 
it 'Vom my heart, therefore let it alone, and do not do it 
neither more nor less any kind of harm for my speaking so 
to you. But 1 am like to have work enough to do to-day, 
and all for your member, yet God bless you and it. 

Courage, courage, said he, take you no care of the matter, 
let the four foremost oxen do the work. 2 1 will yet go 

‘ On with a sheep's courage ] Have at least as much courage as an 
ewe sheep that is going*’to yean. Instead of these words, on with a 
xhetp's courage , to those inclusively, seeing you .will have it so, we find 
in the edition of Hold, agreeably to those ot frauds Justus, 15'! 1 and 
15.in, tile fol'-jwmg words.—“I will prove it,” suul he. “Our 
Saviour says in the Gospel, Joannis xvi., a woman, when she is in 
travail, hath sorrow, because htr hour is cune; but ns soon as she 
is delivered of the child, she remeinbereth no more the anguish. Ha, 
said she, you say well, and I had mu"h rather hear such Sentences of 
the Gospel, and find myself the better for it, than to hear the Life of 
St. Marghret, or such like canting hypocritical trumpery.” 

2 Let the four foremost oxen ilo the work, j Let your reliance he on 
the vigour and stretching-leathern ess of the suffering part; for we see 
but very fcw*women, however weakly they be, hut what happily git 
tier till! condition you are in. Let the four foremost oxen do the work , 
i- : proverbial expression in the province of I’oitou, where, not tuning 
.. csis Atough to draw their waggons and curts, they usually draw 
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drink one whiff more, and if, in the mean time', any thing 
befal you. that may require my presence, I will be so near 
to you, that, at the first whistling in jour fist. I shall lj*> 
with you forthwith. A little while after she began to groan, 
lament, and cry. Then wflddenly camt the mid wives from 
all quarters, who gropin'* her below, found some peloderies." 
which was a certain filthy stuff, and of a fpste truly bad 
enough. This they thought had been the child, but it was 
her fundament that was slipt’vut with the mollification of 
her straight entrail, which you call the bum-gut, and that 
merely by eating of too many tripes,*as we have shftwSd 
you before. Whereupon an old ugly trot in the company, 
who had the repute of an expert she-pbysieian, and was 
come from* Hrisepaille, 1 near to Saint Gen*u, three score 
years before, made her so horrible a restrictive and binding 
medicine, and whqyeby all her larris, arse-pipe*, and con¬ 
duits were so oppilated, stopped, obstructed, and contracted, 
that you could hardly - haw opened and enlarged them with 
your teeth, which is a terrible thing to think upon; seeing* 
the devil at the mass' at Saint Martin’s was puzzled with 

with three couple of oxen, if they go far, ami the way is bad. ^The 
lour foremost, which are always the ablest, follow each other very 
(lose, but they ure at a considerable distance from the two thillcrs 
that when the cart or wain is set fast in a slough, these four, which 
are made to do it, may draw out of the mire the two others together 
w.ilj the waggon or cart. 

■’ l‘cUnlcncs.\ I’cllautlenrs, llabelais spells it. Cotgravc construes 
it, filthy matter, beastly or ugly siutf. M. le Ducliat says, it is the 
shreds, parings, clippings, and scrapings of Wbasts’ lndcs and skins, 
from peon, (pclltn in j.atuiA In Normandy they call pelluuti a 
worker in inditi, a peltor we may say in English. . 

4 Come /eon* Hrisepaille, near to at. Gcnon.] In Laifjucdoc and in 
Dauphiuy, to say ol' a woman, that she is come from Hrisepaille, near 
St. (leuou, so many year* ago, is to iltll her an old whore, and literally, 
though puyiingiy, signifies, that the straw ( pailte ) of her bed has been 
long since bruised (brute) with the knees (yenour) of her belly- 
bumpers. These three muke llrtse l’ailte Genoa. 

' Scant/ the devil at mata, he.] 'J’his is .not very clear, as file trans¬ 
lator has managed it. Perhaps the reader will sunders tend it better 
when lie has perused the following note of M. le Duchat, which is 
this: I’etor (irosnet, in his Collection of Cato’s (Jolderf Sayings and 
other Moral Sentences, relates this story in the following terms: 

Notez, on l’Kgliso de Dicu 

Vemmes ensemble caquctoient, &c. 

'I here are half a dozeq*lines more, bift us She inserting'hem and othtg 
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the like task, when with his teeth he had lengthened out. 
the parchment whereon he wrote the tittle tattle of two 
young mangy whores. By this inconvenience the coti- 
ledons of her matrix were presently loosened, through which 
the child sprung up and leaped, 'and so, entering into the 
hollow vein, did'climb by the diaphragm even above her 
shoulders, where the vein divides itself into two, and from 
thence taking his way towards the left side, issued forth at 
her left ear. As soon as he'was liorn, he cried no> as other 
babes use to do, miez, miez, miez, miez, but with a high, 
srtir !y, and big voiJe shouted about, Some drink, some 
drink, some drink, as inviting all the world to drink with 
him. The noise hereof was so extremely great, that it was 
heard in both the countries at once, of Beauee'' atnl Bilmroi.-. 

verses and notes, at length, would swell the four volumes to seven or 
eight, the reader will accept of my translation of them, which lie may 
assure himself is as literal as possible: 

Two gossips prating tn a church, 

The dev’l, who stood upon the iuieh, 

In short-hand, on a parrhim m roll, 

Writ dowr their words ; and when the scroll 

Could hold no more, (it was so full,) 

llis devilship began to pull 

And stretch it with his teeth, which failing. 

He knock’d his head against the railing 
St, Martin laugh’d, though then at mass, 

To see the devil such au ass, 

To think the parchment-roll, or e'en u skill. 

Could hold two women’s chat, when they begin. 

M. 1/1 Duehat goes on ; the people, taking notice of St. Marlin’s laugh¬ 
ing, asked him, after mass, the reason of it; then die.saint rttrail d 
liis vision, and so we came to know this (true) story. The Tales of 
Kutrapel toucii upon it cn passant; nay, it was seen, ill l(i7n, repre¬ 
sented at Brest, in the chnrch of !u Recouvrancc, in a picture, contain¬ 
ing likewise a recital of the history both in Trench and Bas-Brelon. 

N. B. There is at St. Omcr’s, in the .church of St. Her tin,*a very fine 
and large piece of painting, in a frame, the figures as lug as the life, of 
much such another story of St. Anthony, which the translator and 
compiler of these notes, not long arflj, saw there to lus great edification, 
and his no less satisfaction. 

r ' Beauee awlBibarais.] Beusse (for so Rabelais spells it)4s a large 
town, which gives name to a little river, formed by divers springs near 
Loudun. The Bibarois is nothing else but the Vivarets, as the Gas¬ 
cons pronounce that word. Rabelais here reflects upon the country of 
Beusse and Viv^irets. as if the inhabitants were great drinkers, Bureurs, 
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1 doubt mc'v.tlia( you do not thoroughly believe fhe truth of 
this strange nativity. Though you believe it not, I care not 
much: but an honest man, and of good judgment, belipieth 
still what is told him, and that which h* finds written. 

Is this beyond our law 4 or eur faith : against reason (li¬ 
the Holy Seri]Wore ? loir my part, I find nothing in the 
sacred Bible that is agaimit it. But tell hie, if it had been 
the will of Clod, would you say that he could not do it ? 
Ha, for favour sake, 1 beseech you, emberlueock or impui- 
regafize your spirits with thest r vain.thoughts and idle*con¬ 
ceits: for 1 toll yon, it is not impossible with (ind: and, if 
be pleased, all women henceforth should bring forth <h?ir 
children at the ear. Was not Bacchus engendered out_pf 
the very thigh of Jupiter ? Did not lioipietaillade come 
out of his mother's heel, and C’roemoiish IroV the slipper of 
his nurse? Was not Minerva horn of the brain, eten 
through the ear iff Jove? Adonis, of the bark of a myrrh 
tree ; and Castor anal Pollux of the doupe of that egg’ wiiich 
was laid and hatched hv Leila ? Hut you would wonder 
more, and with far greater amazement, if 1 should now pre¬ 
sent you with that chapter of Plinius, wherein he treatetii of 
strange births, and contrary to nature, and yet am 1 so 
impudent a liar as he was. Read the seventh book ot his 
Natural History, chap. «», and trouble not my head any¬ 
more about tiiis. 

CHAPTER VIr. 

After what manner Cargantua hail his iitlrnr given him. and how 
he ti/ijiied, bibbed, and curried the ran. 

Tub good iman (Jrangousier, drinking and talking merry 
with the rest, heard the horrible noise which his son had 
made as he entered into the "light of this world, when he 
cried oift, Borne drink, some drink, some drink ; whereupon 

( bihitorcs , if I may use tlmt Latin word, to answer the French bibaroy*) 
and Interne (bihbimi.) by way of [ftlii upoh Pousse. 

7 lioiipr if that (1/7.] 1 know not what doujir means, unless it is 

Scotch liir double.’ Leila was indeed double-egged; foj Jupiter turned 
himself into a swan, and lay with her just after her husband ; by them 
two sue bad two eggs; of one came Pollux and Helena; of the other. 
Castor uml Clyteimieslra. Rabelais’ words are only dr la fpeque d’uu 
oeuf. [Jiuup, is Scotch foilin' bottom, of broad end.] 
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he said if French, Que grand tu as et souple le gousior! 
that is to say. How great and nimble a throat thou hast. 
Which the company hearing said, that verily the child ought 
to be called Gargantua because it was the first word that 
after his birth his father had spoke, in imitation, and at the 
example, of the ancient Hebrew^; wherwunto he conde¬ 
scended, and his' mother was very well pleased therewith. 
In the mean -while, to quiet the child, they gave him to 
drink a tirclarigot, that is, till his throat was like to crack 
with it; then was he,curried to the font, and there bap¬ 
tized, according to the manner of good Christians. ■ 

’ Immediately thereafter were appointed for him seventeen 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen cows of the towns of 
Fautille and Brehemond, 2 to furnish him with milk in ordi¬ 
nary, for it WcUh impossible to find a nurse sufficient for him 
in all the country, considering the great quantity of milk 
that was requisite for his nourishment; although there were 
not wanting some doctors of the opision of Scot us, who 
affirmed that his own mother gave him suck, and that she 
could draw out of her breasts one thousand four hundred 
two j>ipes, and nine pails of milk at every time. 

tich. indeed is not probable, and this point hath been 
fouflO duggishly scandalous-’ and offensive to tender cars, 
for that it savoured a little of heresy. Thus was he handled 
for one year and ten months; after which time, by the 
advice ot physicians, they began to carry him, and then was 

1 Guryantua .] This word is partly made up of these three words 
before, Grand tu as, as the French pronounce it. 

2 Pautille and Brehemond.] The map of the Chtnonois, Rabelais’ 
natiio country, places Potille on the River Vienne, within a league of 
Chinon; and Brehcmont on the Loire, three leagues lrom Chinon, on 
which it is dej* ndent. Here are made those cheeses which, by the 
French translator of Platxna de OJisonns, were so highly valued, that 
in his translation printed in 150.1, though Platina does not take any 
notice, of those cheeses, yet he has made particular and vee, honour¬ 
able mention of them ; wheiein he has been followed by Hruyerin, or 
La Bruyere Champier, 1. 14, de rc cibuna , c. 8 . 

3 Duyy'Cshly scandalous.] MaminalUincnl scandahusc. Rabelais 
here seems particularly to have in view the anathema pronounced by 
the Universities of Lovain and Cologne, and afterwards by Popi^Leo X. 
in 1520, against the propositions of Luther, which, ns his very adver¬ 
saries confessed, were not all equally heretical and capital. Sec 
jSleidan, 1. 2, and Fra. Paolo's History of the Council of Trent. 
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made for him a fine little cart drawn with oxon.fof the in¬ 
vention of Jan Denio, 4 wherein they led him hither and 
thither with groat joy; and he was worth the seeing, for he 
was a fine boy. had a burly physiognomy, and almost ten 
chins. He cried very littlq, buUbeshit himself every hour; 
for, to speak tmly of hjm, he was wonderly phlegmatic in 
his posteriors, both by reason of his natural eomjdexion, and 
the accidental disposition which had befallen him by his too 
much quaffing of the Scptcmhijil juice. Yet without a cause 
diil not he sup one drop; for *f he happened to be vexed, 
angry, displeased, or sorry, if lie did fret, if he did weep, if 
he did cry. and what grievous quarter soever he kejs, in 
bringing him some drink, he would be instantly pacified, 
reseated in.his own temper, in a good humour again, and as 
still and quiet as ever. One of his governesses told me 
(swearing by her figh how he was so accustomed to this 
kind of way, thaf, at the sound of pints and* flagons, he 
would on a sudden ffdl into an ecstasy, as if he had then 
tasted of the joys of paradise ; so that they, upon conside-. 
ration of this, his divine complexion, would every morning, 
to cheer him up, play with a knife upon the glasses, on the 
bottles with their stopples, and on the pottle-pots with (fccir 
lids and covers, at the sound whereof he became gay, did 
leap for joy, would loll and rock himself in the cradle, then 
nod with his head, monoeordising’’ with his fingers, and 
barytonising 11 with his tail. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Ihm'Jhcy lipparcUed Ciirgmitua. 

11kt.no of this age, his father ordained, to have clothes 
made to hilfi an his own livery, which was white and blue. 

4 Jnn I)ciut>.] llalioUiis calls lum*Jchau. not Jan, for Jan means a 
cuckold, yrnymi, not Denio. An ancient and honourable family, most 
of them lawyers, both in I’oitou.and Bretagne. 

8 Mnitornnhsing hm fingers. \ U should he monor/iort/isue; with his 
fingers. Moving lus fingers, as if lie was, about to play on die instru¬ 
ment called by the ancients nionocliord, because jt had but one string. 
The monoebord of the moderns has kept the same name, (though it has 
several idlings,') because they are unisons. • 

‘ ttiirytnmsini/ uit/i /as tail 1 The art of rhetoric, quoted by Borcl, 
has the word bnrytoniser, but uarytoner is better. It means yielding a 
grave lone or accent, Hnperoviie. liargantua formed the acute accent* 
widi his fingers, (by swapping them, ^ und the grave wqh his bum. 
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To work Sion went the tailors, and with great expedition 
were clothes made, cut., and sewed, according to the fashion 
that was then in ropiest. I tind by 1 he ancient records or 
Pancarts, to lie soentin the chamber of accounts, or Court of 
the Exchequer at "Montsortuu, 1 .that he was accoutred in 
manner as followcjtli. To make hqn every v.hirt of his were 
taken up nine hundred ells of Ohatcleraud linen, and two 
hundred for tHe gussets, in manner of cushions, which they 
put, under his arm-pits. Hi* shirt was not gathered nor 
plailbd, for the plaiting of spirts-’ was not found otfl, till the 
sqpmstrcsses (when (lie point of their needle was broken) 
begtfn to work and occupy with the tail. There were taken 
vp~for his doublet, eight hundred and thirteen ells of white 
satin, and for his points fifteen hundred and nine.dogs’ skins 
and a half. 'Then was it that men began to tie their 
breeches to their doublets, and not their doublets to their 
breeches : for it is against nature,-' as hath most amply been 
showed by Oekam 4 upon the exj>onib>es of Master Haute 
•haussade. 

'•■Chamber of accounts at Montsorcau.] Rabelais, placing the scene 
of lijf romance ill Touraino, amt part of the adjoining provinces, was 
resolved to settle a chamber of accounts at Montsorcau, a little town 
and comtc in Anjou, on the Loire, alluding belike, to the title of 
comtes, which belonged to the lords of Mouisureau, a family so emi¬ 
nent abm^ the twelfth century, that Walter dc Montsorcau is styled 
Most Christian l’rincc in an instrument of those times, as M. Menage 
lias observed, as did likewise M. Pavilion before him. 

- Plaiting of shirts. ) The fashion began in Rabelais’s lime. “ Nam 
ruga: hse, quid almd sifat hoe tempore, quam nidi, aut receptacula 
pedfc.ulorum etpulicum,” says one ill Vines. (1,'ial. intituled Vestitus, 
et deambulatio matutina.) The person who spoke thus did not like 
that new modA it seems, and so says, the gathers of sugh shirts arc fit 
for nothing but to harbour lice and fleas. * 

J Against nature..] Indeed it iif neither natural nor possible to fasten 
or hang one thing to another thing which was lower than it. 

* Ocham.) The copv in Rabelais’* own hand-writing haft it Olzam. 
in old characters, according to winch, in the manuscripts, and manv 
printed pieces of those times, the k is made like an z ; whence it is, 
that not one of the editions 1 have yet seen has it Okam, or Oekam, 
which is that English doctor’s true name; but all of them Olkam, 
Olcam, or Olzam. Here below, in chap. 33, the printers have com¬ 
mitted the same fault in the word Lubeck ; for in the edition of Niery, 
1573, we see Lubelz for Lubeck. In e. 40,1. 3, A.n. 1053, that edi- 
‘ tion has’Stolzom for Stockholm, and in Prol. of 1. 4, Ollzegon for 
Oekeghem, still carried on lluj same blunder; nay, even those that 
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For his litccchos were taken up eleven hundred and five 
ells and a third of white broad cloth. They were cut in the 
form of pillars, chamfered, channelled, and pinked behind, 
that they might not overheat his reins : *and were, within the 
panes, pulled out with the«linin^ of as much blue damask as 
was needful; afid rcmaric, that he had very good leg-harness, 
proportionable to the rest'of his stature. 

For his codpiece were used sixteen ells and a quarter of 
the samf cloth, and it was fusioned on the top like unto a 
triumphant arch most gallantly fastened with two enamelled 
clasps, in each of which was set a gmit emerald, as big *is 
an orange; for, as says Orpheus, lib. do lapidibus, and 
l’linius, libra ultimo, it hath an credit e virtue and comfbrf 
and eomiWrtative of the natural momb’er# The exiturc. 
out-jecting or out-standing of his codpiece, was of the length 
of a yard, jagged and pinked, and withal haggling, and strut¬ 
ting out. with the blue damask lining, after the manner of his 
breeches. But hatf yon. seen the fair embroidery of the 
small needle-work pearl, and the curiously interlaced knots*, 
by the goldsmith’s art set out and trimmed with rich dia¬ 
monds, precious rubies, fine torquoises, costly emeralds,"and 
Persian pearls, 5-011 would have compared it to a fair Cornu¬ 
copia, or horn of abundance, such as you see in antiques, or 
as Rhea gave to the two nymphs, Amalthca and Ida, the 
nurses of Jupiter. 

And, like to that horn of abundance, it was stux gallant, 
succulent, droppy, sappy, pithy, lively, always flourishing, 
always fructifying, full of juice, full df flower, full of fruit, 
and all manner of*deligfit. I avow God, it would have ’tone- 
one good to have seen him, but I will tell you,more of him 
in the boot which 1 have made of the dignity’of codpieces. 
One thing I will leli you, that? as it was both long and large, 
so was * t well furnished and victualled within, nothing like 
unto the hypocritical codpieces of some fond wooers, and 
wench-eourters, which arc stuffed only with winjl, to the 
great prejudice of the fcmalcf sex. 

For his shoes were taken up four hundred and six ells of 
blue crimson velvet, and were very neatly cdt by parallel 

worked for II. Stephens, on the lu st edition of his “ Apology for Hero¬ 
dotus, a. n 1560,” have stumbled at the words Kyrielle’and Lans¬ 
quenets ; instead of which they lunse put lzirielje and lansquenelz. 
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lines, joinefi in uniform cylinders. For the soling of them 
were made use of eleven hundred hides of brown cows, 
shapen like the tail of a keeling. 5 

* For his coat were taken up eighteen hundred ells of blue 
velvet, dyed in grain, embrcridcrod, in its borders with fair 
gillifiowers, in the middle decked r/ith silvbr pearl, inter¬ 
mixed with plates of gold, and 'stores of pearls, hereby 
showing, that in his time he would prove an especial good 
fellow, and singular whip-can.' 

His girdle was made of three hundred ells and a half of 
silken serge, half whi f e and half blue, if I mistake it not. 
His s'word was not of Valentia, nor his dagger of Saragossa, 
f?” his father could not endure these hidalgos borrachos 
maranisados como diablos: but he had a fair swosd made of 
wood, and the 'dagger of boiled leather, as well painted and 
gilded as any man could wish. 

llis purse was made of the cod of an elephant, which was 
given him by Her l’racontal, 6 proconsul <ft' Lybia. 

. For his gown were employed nine thousand six hundred 
ells, wanting two thirds, of blue velvet as before, all so dia¬ 
gonally pearled, that by true perspective issued thence an 
unnamed colour, like that you see in the necks of turtle¬ 
doves or turkey-cocks, which wonderfully rejoiced the eyes 
of the beholders. For his bonnet or cap were taken up 
three hundred two ells and a quarter of white velvet, and the 
form thereof was wide and round, of the bigness of his head; 
for his father said, that the caps of the Marrabaise fashion, 7 

1 Keeling. ] Ail unusuAl word, as the Camb. Diet, says, for wliat 
the Filins, or rather Greeks, call salpa, that is, a stockfish. Rather, 
os Cotgrave says, a kir.d of small cod, whereof stockfish is made. He 
calls it a kneeling, but that must be a typographical erroj. Merlus is 
the French word. 

6 Her Pracontal.J The sire Placontal, of an ancient family in 

Dauphiny. a 

7 Caps of the Marrabaise fashion.l 'Bonnets a la Marrabaise, i. e. 
a la Juiva, Jew fashion, and as they are worn by the Spaniards, many 
of whom 4re counted a sort cf Jews and Mahometans concealed.— 
Marrabais seems to be a word compounded of Maurus and Arabs, be¬ 
cause the Moors and Arabians ruled a long time in part of Spain; and 
as there were iftany Jews intermixed among them, thence Marrabais 
means a Mahometan and a Jew. And because the Spaniards arc abu¬ 
sively named Marraucs and Marrabais, as if they held with the Jews; 
therefore, When in c.‘22, 1. 2, we read of tho poet Raminagrobis, He 
is by G—d, a witty, quick, and subtile sophistcr, I’ll lay an even wager 
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made like the cover of a pasty, would one tinfc or other 
bring a mischief on those that wore them. For his plume, 
he wore a fair great blue feather, plucked from an Onocrotal 
of the country of Hircania the wild, very prettily hanging 
down over his right ear. For the jewel or broach which in 
his cap he carried, he had In a cake of gold, weighing three 
score and eight marks, h jfair piece cnam&lled, wherein was 
pourtrayed a man's body with two heads, loeking towards 
one another, four arms, four feet, two arses, such as Plato, in 
Symposia, says was the mystical beginning of man’s nature; 

and about it was written in Ionic letters, 'Ayami ov Znru ra 

• » 

tavrt} f. • 

To wear about his neck, he had a golden chain, weighing 
twenty-five thousand and sixty-three n«irks of gold, the 
links theit'of being made after the manner of great 
berries, amongst which were set in work green jaspers, 
engraven, and cut dragon-like, all environed*with beams 
and sparks, as King Nicepsos of old was wont to wear 
them: and it reached difwn to the very bust of the rising 
of his belly, whereby he reaped great benefit all his life¬ 
long, as the Greek physicians know well enough. For 
his gloves were put in work sixteen otters’ 8 skins, and 
three of the loupgarous or men-eating wolves, 8 for the 
bordering of them: and of this stuff were they made, by 
the appointment of the Cabalists of Sanlouand. 10 As for 
the rings which his father would have him to wear, \o renew 
the ancient mark of nobility, he had on the forefinger of his 

he is a Marrabais, Rabelais undoubtedly means he is acute as the 
Spaniards, who, as is jvcll known, being much attached to school divi¬ 
nity, were consequently great logicians. 

h Utters’ -s/gns. J Peaux dc lutms. Lutin in Frenchjts not an otter, 
but au liob-goblin. Loutre indeed is an otter, and SirT. U. mistook it 
for the other, deceived Jiy the similiSide of the name, not of the thing; 
for there jji no such thing as an hob-goblin; and for that reason Rabe¬ 
lais here introduces it; for wh»t can be more imaginary than an hob¬ 
goblin’s skin ? 

5 Men-euting wolves.'] Loup-gnrous. This word means a»man who 
is said to transform himself, or thinks himself triyisforined into a wolf. 
See Cotgrave’s various and different accounts of ibis imaginary crea¬ 
ture. Hubelais only gives it as a synonymous word for an hob-goblin: 
a hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow, &c. 

lu Sanlouand.] A priory on the Vienne, about a league from Chinon. 
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loft hand i carbuncle as big as an ostrich’s egg, enchased 
very daintily in gold of the fineness of a Tin key seraph. 
Upon the middle finger" of the same hand, he had a ring 
made of four metals together, of the strangest fashion that 
ever was seen; so that the steel did not crash against the 
gold, nor the silver crush the copper. All this was made by 
Captain Chappuys; and Aleofrihas his good agent. On the 
medical finger-of his right hand, he had a ring made spire- 
ways, wherein was set a perfect baleu ruby, a pointed dia¬ 
mond, and a Physon emerald, of an inestimable value. For 
Hans Carvel, the King of Melinda’s jeweller, esteemed them 
aft he rate of three score nine millions eight hundred ninety- 
four thousand and eighteen French crowns of Perry, 12 and 
at’ so much did the Foucres of Augsburg 13 prize them. 

.t 

" Middle-finger .] Medical finger in the original: which among the 
tireeks, indeed was the middle finger, “ quod eo velercs Medici mis- 
cerent pharma'Ca.” Alex, ab Alex. Among the Latins it was other¬ 
wise ; they called the ring-finger medicus, as well as annularis. See 
Camh. Diet, under Digitus, for lire names and reasons of all the fingers, 
tts well as thumb. 

12 Crowns of Ilcrry.] In (lie French, Montana a la grande Lainc' 
Wen woollcd sheep, a gold coin, on one side whereof was represented 
Jesus Christ, under the figure of a lamb, with these words round it, 
“ Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.” Rabelais 
often uses this word. 

13 Foucres of Augsburg.] Fourgiics de Angsbourg. Rabelais, in his 
first letter, tells us, they were vastly rich and very eminent merchants; 
for his words are, Next to the Fourques of Augsbourg in Germany, 
Philip Strozzi, of Florence in Italy, is counted the richest merchant in 
Christendom.—Their true name is Fugger, and they are at this day 
counts of the empire, of which they were made barons by the Kmpcror 
Maximilian I. The Supplement to Morvry giving an account of the 
name Fuggers,I thought fit. to translate it. “ They were the richest 
merchants in A*agsburg (their native city) in Charles the Fifth's time, 
and obtained of that emperor a privilege, exclusive of all others, to bring 
from Venice into Germany all the spiccrics, winch were distributed m 
France, and all the neighbouring countries. As these spiceries at that 
time came from the Levant, only by the Red Sea, and from tnence into 
the Mediterranean, they were very scarce and dear. Whereby the 
Fuggers fiiade so great a fortune, that they were counted the wealthiest 
family throughout the empire, insomuch that they have a proverb in 
Germany, ‘ Such a one is as rich as the Fuggers,’ speaking of a person 
that is immendfely rich, or lias an overgrown estate. This family is yet 
in great credit, and makes a considerable figure, some in the army, 

r othefs in the emperor's court. It is related of these rich merchants, as 
a very silignlar thing, and curious to be known, ibat the Emperor 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Colours and, Liveries of Gargantua. 

Gakcanttia’s colours were white and blue, as I have 
showed you before, by wljieh feis father would give us to 
understand, that his son* to him was a heavenly joy; for the 
white did signify gladness; pleasure, delight, and rejoicing, 
and the blue, celestial things. I know well ei'ough, that, in 
reading this, you laugh at the old drinker, and hold this 
expositio'n of colours to be very extravagant, and utterly dis¬ 
agreeable to reason, because white said to signify fuitji, 
and blue, constancy. But without moving, vexing, besting 
or putting you in a chafe, (for the weather is dangerous 1 
answer mq, if it please you; for no other toippulsory way of 
arguing will 1 use towards you, or any else ;*only now and 
then I will mention a word or two of my bottle. What is 
it that induceth ybu; what stirs you up to believe, or who 
told you, that whiffi sigiiifieth faith, and blue constancy ? 
An old paltry book, say you, sold by the hawking pedlary 
and ballad-mongers, entitled “ The Blazon of Colours." 
Who made it ? Whoever it was, he was wise in that heslid 
not set his name to it. But, besides, I know not what I 
should rather admire in him, his presumption or his sottish¬ 
ness. His presumption and overweening, for that he should 
without reason, without cause, or without any appearance of 
truth, have dared to prescribe, by his private authority, what 
things should be denotated and signified by the colour : 
which is the custom of tyrants, who will have their will to 
bear sway instead *if equity, and not of the wise and learned, 
who, with the evidence of reason, satisfy their Readers. His 
sotlishness*and want of spirit, in that he thought, that with- 

Cliarles V. in his rcturrf from Tunis,"passing into Italy and from thence 
through the city of Augsburg, took up his quarters at their house: that, 
to show their gratitude and thetr joy for the honour he did them with 
his presence, one day, among their other magnificent regalements of the 
emperor, they put into the ehimn»y-plac», a taggot, or buntlle of cin¬ 
namon, which was a very valuable commodity at that lime; then 
showing him a promissory note they had of his, tor a very large sum of 
money, they set it on fire, and with it kindled the faggot; which yielded 
an odour and a brightness, the more pleasing to the emperor, as he 
saw himself quit of a debt, which Ins affairs did not, at that time, pur-_ 
nut him to pay without some difficulty.” • 
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out any d her demonstration or sufficient argument, the 
world would be pleased to make his blockish and ridiculous 
impositions the rule of their devices. In effect, according 
to the proverb, “To a shitten tail fails never ordure,’’ he 
hath found, it seems, some .simple ninny in those rude times 
of old, when the wearing of high round .bonnets was in 
fashion, who gave' some trust to his writings, according to 
which they curved and engraved their apophthegms and 
mottos, trapped and caparisoned their mules and sumpter- 
horses, apparelled their pa’ges, quartered their breeches, 
bordered their gloves, fringed the curtains and valances of 
tn’ei*. beds, painted "their ensigns, composed songs, and, 
which is W'orse, played many deceitful jugglings, and 
unworthy base tricks undiscovcredly, amongst the .very 
chastest matrons. In the like darkness and mist of igno¬ 
rance are wrapped up these vain-glorious courtiers, and 
name-transposers, who, going about in -their iinpresas to 
signify cspcrance [ espoir,] (that is, hojc) have pourtrayed 
a sphere; and bird's pennes for 'pains; l’Ancholie (which 
is the flower eolombine) for melancholy; a horned moon 
or crescent, to show the increasing or rising of one’s for¬ 
tune ; a bench rotten and broken, to signify bankrupt; 
non and a corslet for non dur habit (otherwise non durabit, 
it shall not last) ; un lit sans ciel, that is, a bed without a 
tester, for un licentie, a graduated person, as, bachelor in 
divinity, or utter barrister-at-law; which are equivocals so 
absurd and witless, so barbarous and clownish, that a fox’s 
tail 1 should be fastened to the neck-piece of, and a vizard 
ma()c of a cows-herd given to, ev,?ry ope that henceforth 
should offer, after the restitution of learning, to make use of 
any such fopperies in France. 

By the same reasons (if reasons I should call them, and 
not ravings rather, and idle triflings about words) might I 
cause paint a pannier, to signify that I am in pain—a mus¬ 
tard-pot, that my heart tarries much for it—one pissing 
upwards’ for a bishop—the bottom of a pair of breeches for 
a vessel full of fan-hings—a codpiece for the office of the 
1 A fox's tail, §c.] A way of speaking, borrowed from the ancients, 
who were wont to treat in this manner, such as they had a mind should 
be laughed at. “Veteres,” says the Scaligerana, “ub quos irriderc 
‘ volebant, oornua dormientibus capiti imponebant, vel caudam mtlpis, 
vel quid simile." 
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clerks of tli# sentences, decrees or judgments, or rather, (as 
the English bears it,) for the tail of a cod-fish—and a dog’s 
turd, for the dainty turret, wherein lies the heart of my. 
sweelheart. 

Far otherwise did harctofbre the sages of Egypt, 
when they wrote by letters, which they* called Hierogly¬ 
phics, which none understood who were not ^skilled in the 
virtue, property and nature of the things represented by 
them. Of which Orus Apollcf hath in Greek composed .two 
books, and Polyphilus, 2 * * 5 in his dream of love, set down more. 
In France you have a taste of them in the device' 1 or impjetA 
of my Lord Admiral which was carried before that time by 
Odavian Augustus. Hut my little skiff along these un-‘ 
pleasant gulfs and shoals will sail no further, «tjn:refore must 
1 return to the port from whence I came. Yet do I hope 
one day to write more at large of these things, and to show 
both by philosophical arguments and authorities, received 
and approved of, by and from all antiquity, what, and how 
many colours there are in nature, and what may be signified 
by every one of them, if God save the mould of my cqj), 
which is my best wine-pot, as my grandam said. 

2 Polyphilus, Ac.] “ Ilypuerotomachia Poliphili, ubi omnia non 

nisi sumuium esse doccl, atque obiter plurima scitu sunk quam digiia 

eommemorat.’’ This is the inscription of the book, which is a folio, 
printed at Venice by Aldus Manutius, A. 1499. M. le DuchSt gives a 
long, but not very advantageous character of this book and its author. 
Alchymists think the philosopher’s stone may be found in it, if they 
had but the right key to it. (It is the dream of yn amorous friar, whose 
name was Franciscus Colonna^) . 

5 Device, ] KahAris,' in two or three places, says positively, Au¬ 
gustus’s motto was “Fcstina lente,” with the device oftan anchor, a 
very heavy tliiflg, and round it a dolphin, the swiftest of fishes, if not 
of all creatures. And yet it is certayily true that this very motto and 
device was the Emperor "Titus’s; that of Augustus having been, as H. 
Stephens ol»serves, Terminus fulmini conjunctus, with the same words 
indeed, Festina lente. Rabelais often wrote by memory. The Admiral 
of France he alludes to, is thought to he M. de Briou Chab<4, whose 
device Vas the Anchor and Dolphin, the 6ne referring to his marine 
employment, the oilier to his particular attaehmenf to the Dauphin. (I 
think a qoble English peer lias likewise for his motto, Fcstina lente, 
which, as it means On slow, there is no occasion to name him.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

. Of that which is ^signified by the colours white and blue. 

The white therefore sigmfiefh joy, solace, and gladness, and 
lhat not at random, hut. upon just and very good grounds : 
which you may perceive to be true, if, laying aside all pre- 
judicate affections, you will but give ear to what presently I 
shall expound unto you. 

Aristotle saith, that, supposing two things contrary in their 
lynd, as good and evil, virtue and vice, heat and cold, white 
and black, pleasure and pain, joy and grief,—and so of 
withers,—if you couple them in such manner, that the con¬ 
trary of one kind-may agree in reason with the contrary of 
the other, it must follow by consequence, that the other con¬ 
trary must answer to the remnant opposite to that wherewith 
it is conferred. As for example, virtue a*d vice are contrary 
in one kind, so are good and evil. If »mo of the contraries 
of the first kind he consonant to one of those of the second, 
as virtue and goodness, for it is clear that virtue is good, so 
shall the other two contraries, which are evil and vice, have 
the same connexion, for vice is evil. 

This logictd rule being understood, take these two con¬ 
traries, joy and sadness, then these other two, white and 
black, for they are physically contrary. If so be, then, that 
black do signify grief, by good reason then should white im¬ 
port joy. Nor is this signification instituted by human im¬ 
position, but by the -universal consent of the world received, 
which philosophers call Jus tientiwn, the Law of Nations, 
or an uncontrollable right of force in all countries whatso¬ 
ever. For you know well enough, that all people, and all 
languages and nations, except the ancient Syracusans, 1 and 
certain Ajgives, who had cross and tliwarling souls, when 

1 Syracusans.'] Plutarch, describing the magnificence of the funeral 
ceremonies performed by the Syracusans to Timoleon, says, they ap¬ 
peared thereat in their neatest, ^leanest clothes ,—Ttavriov saVapag 
itoyrag <po(ini'TMV. From whence Alexander ah Alcxandro, cap. 7. of 
I. 3. of his Genial Days, has taken occasion to write, that the custom 
of the Syracusans was to attend funerals in a white robe. 'Wherein be 
has committed two faults, here faithfully copied by Rabelais. First in 
talking of a white robe, when Plutarch mentions no colour, but only the 
neatness of their clothes; the other, for taking the extraordinary funeral 
honours, done by the Syracusan; to Timoleon, for a custom established 
among them in all funerals. 
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(hey mean outwardly to give evidence of (heir sorrow, go in 
black ; and all mourning is done with black. Which gene¬ 
ral consent is not without some argument, and reason in na¬ 
ture, the which every man may by hifnself very suddenly 
comprehend, without the instruction of any; and this we 
call the law of nature. ,*By virtue of the ^same natural in¬ 
stinct, we know that by while all the world hath understood 
joy, gladness, mirth, pleasure, and delight. In* former times, 
the Thracians and Grecians 2 djd mark their good, propitious, 
and fortunate days with white tflones, and their sad, disftnal, 
and unfortunate ones with black. Is not the night mourn¬ 
ful, sad, and melancholy ? It is blaclt and dark by tho*pri- 
vation of light. Doth not the light comfort all the world 5 
And it is more white than anything else. AV^ich to prove, I 
could direflt you to the book of Laurontius "Valla against 
liartolus ; but an Kvangclical testimony I hope will content 
you. In Matth. xvit.it is said, that, at the transfigtfration of our 
Lord, Veslimenta ej*ts facta sunt alba sieut lux, his apparel 
was made white like the light. By which lightsome white¬ 
ness he gave his three apostles to understand the idea and 
figure of the eternal joys ; for by the light are all men ccan- 
ioried, according to the word ol'the old woman, who, although 
she had never a tooth in her head, was wont to say, Bona lux. 3 
And Tobit, chap, v, after he had lost his sight, when Ra¬ 
phael saluted him, answered, what joy ran I have, # thal do 
not see the light of heaven r In that colour did the angels 
testify the joy of the whole world, at the resurrection of our Sa¬ 
viour, John xx, and at his Ascension, A^its i. With the like 
colour of vesture did St. John the Evangelist, Apoc. iv»7. 
see the faithful clothed in the heavenly and blessejl Jerusalem. 

Head thoatneient, both Greek and Latin histories, and you 
shall find, that the town of Albjj., (the first pattern of ltome,) 
was founded, and so*named by reason of a white sow that 
. was seeff there. You shafi likewise find in those stories, 
that when any man, after he had vanquished his enemies, 
■was by a decree of the senate, to enter into Home trium- 

2 Ormans.'] Cretans, in Rabelais. 

3 JiiHia./.u*.] ayaObv. “ Id est, Lumen bonuim vitae lumen 
est. Id autem dictum est ub anu quaniam moriente, quam ctiamnmn 
juvabat -vivere,” says Erasmus himself, under the name of Listrius, 
on the <t>w£ ayaObv of the Encomium Moria;. p. 04 of the Bnsl» edition, 

IO*’!’ * ' * 
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plwntly, lu- usually roile in a chariot drawn by white horses : 
whicj}, in the Ovatian Triumph, was also the custom; for by 
no sign or colour would thcj r so significantly express the joy 
Of their coining, as by the white. You shall there also find, 
how Pericles, the general of the Athenians, would needs 
have that part of his army, unto v'hosc lot befcl the white 
beans, to spend the whole day in mirth, pleasure, and ease, 
whilst the rest were a fighting. A thousand other examples 
and places could I allege to 'his purpose, hut that it is not 
here’ where 1 should do it. 

11 y understanding hereof, you may resolve one problem, 
wliitfh Alexander Aphrodiseus hath accounted unanswerable,* 
..why the lion who, with his only cry and roaring, affrights all 
beasts, dreads and fearclh only a white cock ? For, as Pro- 
dus 5 saith “ iibro de sacrifieio et magia,” it is because the 
presence, or the virtue of the sun, which is the organ and 
prompt uary'of all terrestrial and sideria? light, doth more 
symbolise and agree with a white cock,"as well in regard of 
that colour, as of his property' and specifical quality, than 
with a lion. He saith furthermore, that devils have been 
oftttn seen in the shape of lions, which, at the sight of a 
white cock, have presently vanished. This is the cause why 
Galli (so are the Frenchmen called, because they are naturally 
as white as milk, which the Greeks call Gala) do willingly 
wear in their caps white feathers, for by nature they are of 
a candid disposition,merry, kind, gracious, and well-beloved, 0 
and for their cognizance and arms have the whitest flower of 
any, the Flower de l u cc, or Lily. 

*Vf you demand, how, by white, nature would have us un¬ 
derstand joy and gladness ? I answer, that the analogy and 
uniformity is thus. For, as the white doth outwardly dis¬ 
perse and scatter the rays of the sight, whereby the optic 

4 Unnnsu-nrabh '.] Rabelais's word is insoluble, which the reader 
will agree with me, is the proper word here, to correspond with solve 
before. But this, by the bye, and only to show- Rabelais’s correctness, 
M. )c Duehat says, the place where Alexander Aphrodiseus declares this 
problem insoluble, is in his preface to his Problems, where, however, M. 
ie Duehat takes notice, that that author does not actually say it is a white 
cock the lion dreads, but only a cock. 

Proclus.J Rabelais cites him again, I. 2, c. 1, yet neither Proclus, 
nor Alexander Aphrodiseus, determine the colour of the cock. 

6 WeU-bcloi'ed.] It should he well-disposed, asM. le Duehat clearly 
pioves Rnbelais'to have meant hove ; from the old word bieuesme. 
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spirits .are Inanifcstly dissolved, according to the opinion of 
Aristotle in his "problems and perspective treatises ; as you 
may likewise perceive by experience when you pass over 
mountains covered with snow, how yoif will complain that 
you cannot see well; as Xenophon writes to have happened 
to his men, and as Galefi very largely deriareth, lib. 10. do 
usu partium: just so the heart with excessive,joy is inward¬ 
ly dilated, and suffereth a manifest resolution of the vital 
spirits, vyhieh may go so far Tin, that it may thereby bp de¬ 
prived of its nourishment, and by consequence of life itself, 
by this pericharie or extremity of gladness, as Galen ijjii'A, 
lib. 12, Method, lib. 5, de Locis affoctis, and lib. 2, <k 
Symptomatum causis. And as it hath come to pass in 
former tiroes, witness Marcus Tullius, lib". * v Qu;est. Tus- 
cul. Verrius, Aristotle, Titus Livius, in his relation of the 
battle of Canine, i'linius, lib. 7. cap. 02 and 3-1, A. Gellius. 
lib. 3. c. 15, and miyiy other writers, —to Piagoras the Rho¬ 
dian, Chilon, Sophocles, Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily. 
Philippides, Philemon, Polyerates, 7 Philistion, M. Juventi,' 
and others who died with joy. And as Avicen spcakctl^ in 
2 canon et lib. de virib. cordis, of the saffron, that it doth so 
rejoice the heart, that, if you take of it excessively, it will 
by a superfluous resolution and dilation deprive it altogether 
of life. Here peruse Alex. Aphrodiscus, lib. 1. Probl. cap. 
19, and that for a cause. Rut what ? It seems I am entered 
further into this point than I intended at the first. Here, 
therefore, will I strike sail, referring the rest to that book of 
mine, which handletli this matter to flie full. Meanwhile, 
in a word I will t£ll you, that blue doth certainly signify 
heaven an<^ heavenly things, by the very same* tokens and 
symbols, that white signifielh joy and pleasure. 

CHAPTER. XI. 

Of the youthful age of Gargantua. 
G.ut«AjmrA,from three yearir upwards unto five, was brought 
up and instructed in all convenient discipline, by the com- 

5 Polycrates .] Policrites it should be, for so is this woman named 
by 1’arthenius and Plutarch, not Polyerates a man, as the old edition of 
Aldus Gellius has it. 

8 df. Juventi. | M, Juvcntius Talva, Plht. 1. 7. c. . r >3. Val. Max. 1. 
9, o.l2, where 1‘ighiuS observes, froth Hut Fasti C’apitolini and MSS- 
that it should be written Thalma. 
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inandment. of his father; and spent that time like the other 
little children of the country, that is, in drinking, eating, and 
sleeping : in eating, sleeping, and drinking: and in sleeping, 
drinking, and eating. Still he wallowed and rolled himself 
up and down in the mire and dirt: he blurred and sullied his 
nose with filth; he blotted and smutched his face with any 
kind of scurvy stuff; he trod down iris shoes in the heel; at the 
flies he did often times yawn, and ran very heartily after the 
butterflies, the empire whereof belonged to his father. He 
pissed in his shoes, shit in his shirt, and wiped his nose on 
his H sleevche did let his snot and snivel fall in his pottage, 
and dabbled, paddled and slobbered every where; he would 
drink in his slipper, and ordinarily rub his belly against a 
pannier. He sharpened his teetli with a top, washed his hands 
with his broth, and combed his head with a bowl, lie would 
sit down betwixt two stools, and his arse to the ground ; 
would cover himself with a wet sack, and drink in eat¬ 
ing of his soup. Ho did eat his. cake sometimes without 
bread, would bite in laughing, and laugh in biting. Often¬ 
times did he spit in the basin, and fart for fatness, piss 
against the sun, and hide himself in the water for fear of 
rain. He would strike out'of the cold iron, be often in the 
dumps, and frig and wriggle it. lie would flay the fox, 1 
say the ape’s pater-noster, return to his sheep, and turn the 
hogs to the hay. He would beat the dogs before the lion, 
put the plough before the oxen, and claw where it did not 
itch. He would pump one to draw somewhat out of him, 
by griping all would hold fast nothing, and always eat his 
white bread first. He shoed tlie gee'se, tickled himself 
to make himself laugh, and was cook-ruffin in the kitchen: 
made a mock at the gods, would cause sing Magnificat at 
Matins, and found it very convenient so to do. He would 
eat cabbage, and shite beets; knew flics in a dish -of milk, 
and would make them lose their ffiet. lie would scrape paper, 
blur paachmcnt, then run away as hard as he could. He 
would pull at the kid’s feather", or vomit up his dinner, then 
reckon without his host. He would beat the bushes with¬ 
out catching the birds, thought the moon was made of green 

1 Flay the Fox.'] Escorchcr le Regvard. To cast up one’s accounts 
upon excessive drinking ; either, says Cotgravc, because in spewing 
one makes a noise like a fox that Wks, or (from the subject to tlie effect) 
because the flaying of so unsavoury a beast will make suy one spew. 
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cheese, and /hat bladders are lanterns. Out of one sack he 
would take two moultures or fees for grinding; would act 
the ass’s part to get some bran, and of his fist would make a 
mallet. He took the cranes at the first Jbap, and would havfc 
the mail-coats to be madq Ijnk after link. He always looked 
a gift horse in the mexith, leaped from tjic cock to the ass, 
and put one ripe between’two green. By robbing Peter lie 
paid Paul, he kept the moon from the wolves, and hoped 
to catch larks if ever the hfltveps should fall. He did make 
of necessity virtue, of such bread sucli pottage, and cared as 
little for the peeled as for the shaven. Every /horning he 
did cast up his gorge, and his father’s little dogs eat oflt of 
the dish with him, and he with them. He would bite their 
cars, and they would scratch his noses; he .would blow in 
their arses, and they would lick his chaps. 

But hearken, good fellows, the spigot ill betake you, and 
whirl round your Crains, if you do not give car! this little 
lecher was always Jropigg Lis nurses and governesses, up¬ 
side down, arsiversy, topsiturvy, harri bourriquet, 2 with a 
Yueco haick,liyck gio! handling them very rudely in jumbling 
and tumbling them to keep them going ; for lie had alrdhdy 
begun to exercise this tools, and put his codpiece in practice. 
AVhich codpiece, or braguette, bis governesses did every day 
deck up and adorn with fair nosegays, curious rubies, sweet 
flowers, and line silken tufts, aud very pleasantly wvjuld pass 
their time, in taking you know what between their fingers, 
and dandling it, 3 till it did revive and creep up to the bulk 
and stiffness of a suppository, or street magdaleon, which is 

2 Harri , he.] Iu tin origiifhl it is harri bourriquet. Bourriquet is Such 
a title for an ass, as judo is for a horse; so ham buurriquef, says Cotgrave, 
are words wherewith-the millers, &c. in France drive forward tlifir 
asses. M. lo Ducliat says the same thing, only he confines it to Langue¬ 
doc ; he also quotes th6 following velseof Merlin Coccaic, in lib. 8, of 
his Macanmics— 

“ Non tibi fustigaSs nsinum pronunciat art." 

9 Dandling it. ] Rabelais says, comma umj Magdaleon d'entraet, they 
moulded his cock like a roller of green salve. M. le Duchafsays, sorte 
(Fongucnt. He goes on—Latin barbarous authors have said, magdaletmes ; 
others more correct, magdalia, in the neuter gender; the Greeks 
fiaycuXwt, and fiaySaXiliq in the feminine gander; the" whole derived 
from gttaauv, to knead or mould as dough, because this unguent is 
kneaded, as it were, to give it the form of a cylinder. Extract or en- 
trait, comes from uiiractum, because it is drawn out, in order to lengthen 
it, and withal give it if roundness. 
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a hard rolled up salvo spread upon leather. TJien did they 
burst out in laughing, when they saw it lift up its ears, as if 
the sport had liked them. One of them would call it her 
Jnllicock, 4 her fidcSe-diddlc, her staff of love, her tickle- 
gizzard, her gentle-titler. • Another, her sugar-plum, her 
kingo, her old rpwlcy, her toucf»-trap, her flap dowdle. 
Another agaiji, her branch of cot'al, her placket-racket, her 
Cyprian sceptre, her tit-bit, her bob-lady. And some of the 
other women would give thijsi Aimes, my Roger, my cock¬ 
atoo, my nimble-wiinble, bush-beater, claw-buttock, eves- 
dtopper, pick-lock, piynccr, bully-ruffin, smell-smock, trouble- 
gusset, my lusty live sausage, my crimson ehitterlin, rump- 
splitter, shove-devil, down right to it, stiff and stout, in and 
to, at her agaig, my coney-borrow-fcrrct, wily-bQguiley, my 
pretty rogue. It belongs to me, said one. It is mine, 
said the other. What, quoth a third, shall I have no share 
in it? By my faith, I will cut it then. ha, to cut it, said 
the other, would hurt him. Madam, do you cut little child¬ 
ren's things ? Were his cut off, he would be then Monsieur 
sans queue, 5 the curtailed master. And that he might play 
anu sport himself after the manner of the other little child¬ 
ren of the country, they made him a fair weather whirl jack, 
of the wings of the windmill of Myrcbalais. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Gurgnntua's Wooden Horses. 

Afterwards, that he might be all his lifetime a good 
ri<[(jr, they made to him a fair great horse of wood, which 
he did make leap, curvet, yerk out behind, and skip for¬ 
ward, all at a time: to pace, trot, rack, gallop, amble, to 
play the hobby, the hackney gelding: go the gate of the 

4 PiUtcock.] Pmc or pinne : in the title 59 of the law of, the Ger¬ 
mans, the word pinne seems to mean a probe; ’* pinna instrumentum 
chirugicum quo vulnera tentantur,” saysDucange, in his Latin glossary 
at the wofd pinna. 

5 Monsieur sans queue .] Strictly, master without a tail, i. e. one that 
has no addition to his name, but only plain Mr. Such-a-one. Queue, 
besides its primary meaning, the tail of a beast, had several secondary 
ones, such as the stalk of fruits, label of a deed, and also label oftnor- 
tality, or bauble of a man, &c. 
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camel, and gf the wild ass. 1 2 He made him also change his 
colour of hair, as the Monks of Ooultiho 3 (according to the 
variety of their holidays) use to do their clothes, from hay 
brown, to sorrel, daple-grey, mouse-dull, deer-colour, roan, 
cow-colour, gin-gioline, m ^jcued* colour, piebald, and the 
colour of the savage elk* 

Ilimself of a huge bi^ post, made a hunting nag, and 
another for daily service of the beam of a wine-press : and 
of a great oak made up a'mujo, with a foot-dotli, for his 
chamber! Besides this, he had ten or twelve spare horses, 
and seven horses for post; and all these wi?rc lodged 
in his own chamber, close by his bed-side. One day* the 
Lord of Breadinbag 3 came to visit his father in great bravery, 
and with gallant train : and at the samd time, to see him, 
came likewise the Duke of Frecmeale, and the* Earl of Wot- 
gullet. The house truly for so many guests pt once was 
somewhat narrow* but especially the stables ; whereupon 
the steward and hartiingcj of the said Lord Breadinbag, to 
know if there were any other empty stable in the house, 
came to Gargantua, a little young lad. and secretly asked 
him where the stables of the great horses were, thinking 
that children would be ready to tell all. Then ho led them 
up along tlu' stairs of the castle, passing by the second hall 
unto a broad great gallery, by which they entered into a 
large tower, and as they were going up at another pair of 
stairs, said the harbinger to the steward.—This child de¬ 
ceives us, for the stables are never on the top of the house. 

1 The Wild /lss.] L’Onagrter, a quick short stop, like that qf a 
wild ass, whoso Latin*name, from the Greek, is onager. 

2 As the Monks of Cunllibu.] There are no such nTonks, nor any 
such place. Cnurtihaut, for that is the word, is a monk’s vestment, so 
called from curtum tibiqle, because it reaches but little lower than tlie 
knee. The monks do, according to the festival, change this courtihaut. 
as it is stfil called in Berri, Suiytongo, and Touraine. It is a sort of 
tunic or ancient dalmalica; so that the true translation of this place 
would be, Pantagruel made his horse change the colour of Ids hair, us 
monks do their courhbauts (vestmftits) according to the variety of their 
holidays. Et lui faisoit changer de poil, comine font les moyues du 
courtibaulx, selon les festes. 

3 Breadinbag.] Vamemae. (llrcftd-in-bag) Of this name, which at 
first sight looks us if it was fictitious, or rather factitious, was the senes¬ 
chal of Toulouse (1c Sire de Pennensac) in 1403. See the History of 
Charles VII., falsely pscribed to Alan Chariicr. 
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You may lie mistaken, said tlic steward, for 1- know some 
places at Lyons, at the Ba.snieltc, 1 at Chaisnon,'' and else¬ 
where, which have their stables at the very tops of the 
liousis: so it may'bc, that, behind the house there is a way 
to come to this ascent.'' Kill l.w.ill question with him fur¬ 
ther. Then said he to (rargantun, my pretty little boy, 
whither do jou lead us? To the stable, said he, of my 
great horses. We are almost coinc to it, we have but these 
stairs to go up at. Then leading them along another great 
hall! he brought them into his chamber, and. closing the 
door, said’unto them* this is the stable you ask for, this is 
my gennet. this is my gelding, this is my courser, and this 
is my hackney, and laid on them witli a great lever. I will 
bestow upon y«u,haid he, this friz,eland horse, 1 liqtl him from 
Frauefort, yet will 1 give him you ; for ho is a pretty little 
nag, and wijl go very well, with a tessel of goshawks, half a 
dozen of spaniels, 1 and a brace of grey-hounds: thus are 
you king of the hares and partridges f<A all this winter. By 
St. John, said they, now we arc paid, lie hath glcckcd us 
to some purpose, bobbed wo are now for ever. I deny it, 
said lie, be was not here above three days. Judge you 
now, whether they had most cause, either to hide their heads 

1 Ea Easmetta.] It is a convent half a quarter of a league below 
Angers, ill llic hollow of a mountain. Bene d’Anjou, King of Sieily, 
Duke of Anjou, and Karl of Provence, founded it in 1451, for the 
Cordeliers, on the model of the Saintc Baume id Provence, catted so 
from the Latin-barbarous Balmo. The founder of this baumettc called 
it so, ns being but a diminutive of the Saint Baume, which the people 
of Provence ilo really btluwc to have served Mary Magdalen for a 
pl»..'e of retirement Anciently they calltd hasn't', that precious liquor 
winch now is called hniim, from balsamum, which gave occasion to the 
change that is‘made of the baumtllr of Anjou into basme'te. 

Chatsmm.] This is Vhmmi, which Rabelais calls thus </e Caino, 
which is the name of this town, i.. Gregory of Tours. Sec Adrian de 
Valois, under the word Caino. 

6 There is a unit tn fame tn this oscer'.] It should be to the mount¬ 
ing-block, cm mimtmr Behind, as in all houses situated on the side, 
or at thCroot of a hill; there, beyond the stables, is an easy way, 
leading to a place, where one may get on horseback, and pursue one’s 
way on level ground. 

1 Sjiaiuebi.J Matnrin Oordcrius tells us, this sort of dog has its 
name from the country from whence the breed first came (Spain.)— 
Nay, the people of Spam were anciently called Spaniels, not Spaniards; 
Espauint uls not Espaynols , which is a modern word in comparison of 
tlie oilier. i 
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fur shame, nr to laugh at. the jest. As they were going 
down again thus amazed, he asked them, will you haw: a 
uhimwiiam ? What is that, said they ? It is, said lie, five 
turds to make you a muzzle. To-day,*said the steward,* 
though we happen to be roasted*, we shall not be burnt, for 
we are pretty well cjuippdVl and larded in my opinion. O my 
jolly dapper hoy, thou has given us a gudgepn, I hope to 
see thee pope* before 1 die. 1 think so, said he, myself; 
and then t shall you be a puppy, <nnd this gentle popinjay a 
perfect papclard, that is, dissembler. Well, welh, said the 
harbinger, lint, said Gargantua, guow how many stitchc* 
there are in my mother's smock. Sixteen, quoth the fiar- 
hingcr. You do not speak Gospel, said Gargant.ua, for 
there is sent before, and sent, hehind, 51 and you did reckon 
them ill, considering the two under holes. When, said the 
harbinger? Kven.then, said Gargantua, when tjiey made a 
shovel of your nose to take up a quarter of dirt, 1 " and of 
your throat a funnel, wherewith to put it into another vessel, 

* Thou hast ijireu us a yudyeon; I hope to see thee pope.] It should 
lie. Thou hast liay ill thy horns, 1 shall see thee pope before I die. 
1'iniuni habet in cornu, loupe lupe. lie has hay in his horns, used to 
he the outcry at Rome apamsl Toilers and carping cynics; because 
when a hull or ox was vicious and would run at people, the owner of 
linn was obliged to fusion a handtul of hay to his horns, as a warning 
tor people to keep out of his way. The steward has the same idea of 
Cargantua, and seeing him so full of waggery and witty roguery for one 
of Ins years, says, lie knows enough to be made a pope in time. The 
mlgai have always thought the pope knows every thing, from whence 
■they conclude that knowledge was the high raad to the papacy. The 
table of Pope Joan, ^nd th* examples of some poor priests, as w^ll 
secular as regular, have helped forward this belief. Why, I sec you 
are a scholar* says Yervillc, tu his Moycn de Parvcnir, you are in 
danger of being a pope one of these days. Thomas Naogeorgus was 
not m jest when he said in a satire against John de la Casa, “ Quippe 
lioe sanctorum inerita efleeere paparum ut vulgo insigno jam de nebu- 
lonc feratur— 

“ Tam malus est nequam, Cliristique inimicus, ct osor, 
lit fieri possit papa.” 

9 Sent before and sent behind ] ‘A pun upon the word cent (a. hun¬ 
dred) and scent, (or smell,) sens, the imperative of the verb sentir. 

1,1 When they made a shovel of your nose to take up a quarter of dirt, 
*<■■] The parallel here is half lost; Rabelais says, Alorsqu’onfcit de 
rot re nez unc dilte pour tirer un rnvy de merde, he. —i.e., When they 
made a faucet of your nose to draw off a hogshead of turd, and of your 
throat a funnel, &c. 
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because the liotlom of the old one was out. 11 Cock-shod, 
said the steward, we have met with a prater. Farewell, 
master taller, God keep you, so goodly are the words which 
you come out wit if, and so fresh in your mouth, that it had 
need to be salted. 

Thus going d*>wn in gt . der the arch of the 

stairs they l«|t fall the great lever, which lie had put upon 
their backs; 12 whereupon Gargantua said, what a devil! 
you are, it seems, but bad^iftrsemen, that suffer your bildcr 
to fail you, 11 when you need him most. If you were to go 
from hence to Cahusuo," whether had you rather ride on a 
gosling, or lead a sow in a leash ? I had rather drink, 1 ' 1 said 
the harbinger. With this they entered into the lower hull, 
where the company was, and relating to them this new 
story, they- made them laugh like a swarm of flies. 11 ’ 

CHAPTKK XIII. 

How Gargantuan wonderful tinders, an ding became known to bis 
Father Grangousier , by the invention of a toreberiil or wipe. 

< breech. 

A rout the end of the fifth year, Grangousier, returning 
from the conquest of the Canarians, went by the way to sec 
his son Gargantua. There was he filled with joy. as such a 
father might he at the sight of such a child of his: and 

11 The bottom of the old one mis mil.'} By the bottom’s bring out. or 
cracked, or ill-soldered, or badly caulked, (as Rabelais says elsewhere,) 
Gargantua reproaches the steward's want of sense. 

- J - The great b ier which he hud put UJ.J/I their, bucks.] Le pros lener 
i/u’il lour amir charge. I fancy Rabelais means the great walking-staff 
he had put mio their hands. 

n S iff cr your bildcr to full you.} 1 know not what 'bildcr means. 
Taking it in the sense, as I said Just now, of a walking-staff, then in¬ 
stead of bildcr, it will be, suffer your horse (which we often call one’s 
walking-cane) to fail you. It is in French, courtaut, a crop-eared or 
hob-tail horse. Judiecl lector. (The probable meaning is, that they 
pit out 6f the reach of Gargantua’s blows. A bitder is a kind of heavy 
beetle or pounding staff) 

11 Cahusac.} An estate in the Agenois, then belonging to Louis. 
Baron d’Estiksac. This Cahusac is again mentioned, 1. -1, e, 52. 

14 I hud ratter drink.] The poor man having been so often cateh’d 
iy the young Gargantua, did not dare any more to make a direct 
uiswer, • 

18 Laugh liki a swarm of flies 1 Confusedly, like the buzzing of flies. 
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w liilst lie kissed and embraced lum, he asKeu many cmldish 
questions of him about divers matters, and drank very freely 
with him and with his governesses, of whom in great earnest 
lie asked, amongst other things, whether they had been 
careful to keep him clean and sjvect ? To this Gargantua 
answered, that he had tafydn'such a course for that himself, 
that in till the country tbero was not to he found a cleanlier 
boy than he. How is that, said Grangousier? ' 1 have, an¬ 
swered Gargantua, by a long aqd curious experience, found 
out a means to wipe my bum, tko'most lordly, the most ex¬ 
cellent. and the most convenient that ever was seen. What 
is that, said Grangousier, how is it ? 1 'will tell you by i«ul* 

by, said Gargantua. Once 1 did wipe me with a gentle¬ 
woman's velvet mask, and found it. to be gotxl; for the soft¬ 
ness of the* silk was very voluptuous and pleasant to my 
fundament. Another time with one of their hoods, and in 
like manner that was - comfortable. At another time with a 
lady’s ncckkcrchiof, and after that I wiped me with some 
earpieces of hers made of Crimson satin, but there was such 
a number of golden spangles in them (turdy round things, a 
pox take them) that they fetched away all the skin off my 
tail with a vengeance. Now 1 wish St. Anthony’s fire burn 
ihe hum-gut of the goldsmith that made them, and of her 
that wore (hem! This hurt 1 cured by wiping myself with 
a page's cap, garnished with a feather after the Switzers’ 
i.i'hion. 

Afterwards, in dunging behind a bush, I found a March- 
cat, and with it I wiped my breech, butcher claws where so 
sharp that they scratched and exulcerated all my perine^. 
Gf this I recovered the next morning thereafter, bj^wipingmy- 
• s elf with mywnother’s gloves, of a most excellent perfume and 
scent of the Arabian Benin. 1 Aft^r that I wiped me with sage, 
with fennel, with anet* with maijorum, with roses, with gourd- 
leaves, with beets, with eolqwort, with leaves of the vine- 
tree, with mallows, wool-blade, 2 which is a tail-scarlet, with 

' itivHn.] The Arabian gum called berflnnc: so Cotgrave renders 
Rabelais's word maujoin, which M. le Duchat says is the same thing as 
benjuin, only called maujoin by way of antiphrasis, or thq rule of con¬ 
trarieties. 

Wool-blade.'] Vcrbascc. Its leaf, which is large and broad,is covered 
" >th a prickly down, which makes Rabelais call it tail-scarle because 
11 ‘nflames the place it touches, and makes it look red. t 
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lettuce anil with spinage leaves. All this did \;ery great good 
to my leg. Then with mercury, with purely,■' with nettles, 
with coml'rey. but tiiat gave me the bloody flux of Lombardy, 
which I healed b)* wiping me with my braguette. Then I 
wiped my tail in the sheet#, in the coverlet, in the curtains, 
with a cushion, with arras hanglvgs, with a green carpet, 
with a table dot'll, with a napkin, with a handkerchief, witli 
a combing cloth ; in all which I found more pleasure than 
do the mangy dogs when you rub them. Yea, but, said 
Gmngousier, which torchccul did you iind to be Hie best? I 
_was coming to it, said Gargantua, and by and by shall you 
’hour the tu avian, and know the whole mystery and knot of 
the matter. I wiped myself with hay, with straw, with thatch- 
rushes, with ^ax>, with wool, with paper, but, 

Who his foul tail with paper wipes. 

Shall at his bullocks leave some chilis. 

What, said Grangousier, my little rogue, hast thou been .it 
the pot, that thou dost rhyme i'lreauy ? Y’os, yes, my lord 
the king, answered Gargantua. 1 ran rhyme gallantly, and 
rhyme till 1 become hoarse with rheum, llarlc, what our 
privy says to the skiters : 

Shittard 

Squittard 

Crakard 

Turdous, 

Tliy bung 
Hath flung 
Some dung 
On us : 

Filthard 

Cackard 

Stinkabl, 

Sl. ( Antliony's fire seife on thy 
toane [boane r ] 

3 Purahj.] Persiyuicre ip tlie original, which signifies not purely, hut 
what we English cafl arse-smart. This I have often recommended to 
the country fellows for a wipe-brush, and have beeii well diverted and 
not a little cursed for my advice. This simple, says Duchatj is called 
ill Latin, pcrsicaria. Lobel, in his Adversaria Nova, p. 1 11. “ Gallis 

culraige vocatum est. (he is speaking of the pcrsicaria). ut cujus folia, 
qua: quie podici (honor sit auribus) ahstergendi causa affricurerit, 
inurant rahiem rdunibus, sit e, ut.loquuntur leguleii, culo. - ’ 
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If thy 

Dirty 

Dounby 

Thou do not wipe, ere 
thou be gone. 

Will you have any more of it. ? Yys, yes, answerou 
Grangousicr. Then, said Gargantua, 
a itoinv OKI.AY. 

Ilk shitting yesterday 1 din know 
The sess I to my arse did owe : 

The smell was such came from fhat slunk. 

That I was with it all bestunk : 

O had but then some biave Signor 
Brought her to me I waited l'or, 

In shitting! 

I would hare cleft her water-gap, 

And join’d inclose to my flip-flap, 

Whilst she had wifli her fingers guarded 
My foul nockandrow, till bemerded 
In slutting. 

Now say that I can do nothing! By the Mcrdi, 4 they ore 
not of my making, but I heard them of this good old gran- 
dam, that you see here, and ever since have retained them in 
tlie budget of my memory. 

Let us return to our purpose, said Grangousicr. What, 
said Gargantua, to skite? No, said Grangousicr, hut to 
wipe our tail. But, said Gargantua, will not you be content 
to pay a puncheon, of Breton wine, 0 if I do not blank and 
gravel you in this matter, and put you to a non.plus ? Yes 
truly, said Grangousicr. 

4 A/m/i] Instead ok mart Dteu ,*Cotgrave says. The old Dutch 
Scholiast ^ys it is equivalent to marines, which Cotgrave says is a rusti¬ 
cal Languedoc oath for mon army, or man anie, and to merdigues, which 
Cotgrave likewise interprets mother or mercy of Clod, another rustical 
oath or interjection, lie all this as it may, it is certain th»t par la 
merde, is a very proper allusion to The subject of < this chapter. 

’’ A puncheon of Breton wine.] Bvnsart de Vin Breton. In Anjou 
they call & bussart a half-pipe of wine ; und what they call Breton wine 
is the best wine that grows in the whole Peninsula formed about Cliinon 
by the Loire and the Vienne. It has this #ame belike from the Bretons 
(pot,pie of Bretagne) carrying it all off, as they usually do, foriheir own 
drinking. 
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There is no nc( d of wiping one’s tail, said Gargantua, but 
when it is foul: foul it cannot he, unless one have been a 
skiting ; skite then we must, before we wipe our tails. O 
•my pretty little waggish boy, said Grangousier, what an ex¬ 
cellent wit thou hast? I will make thee \cry shortly pro¬ 
ceed doctor in th^ jovial quirks of «gay learning and that, by 
G—, for thou hast more wit tluni'age. Now, 1 prythce, go 
on in this torelieeulatile, or wipc-bumnuitory discourse, and 
by my beard, 1 swear, foryoue puncheon, thou shalt have 
threescore pipes, 1 mean of the good Un ion wine,-not that 
which grows in J5rit;yn, but in the good country of A'crron. 1 ' 
Afterwards 1 wiped iny hum, said Gargant.ua, with a kerchief, 
with a pillow, with a pantoufie, with a pouch, w itli a pannier, 
but that was a,wi«ked and unpleasant torchecul ; then with a 
hat. Of hat*, note, that some are shorn, and others shaggy, 
some velvcted, others covered with taffitics, and otliers with 
satin. The Vest of all these is the shaggy fiat, for it. makes a 
very neat abstersion of the fecal matte*. 

Afterwards 1 wiped my tail witn a hen, with acock, with a 
pullet, with a calf’s skin, with a hare, with a pigeon, with a cor¬ 
morant, with an attorney’s bag, with a moutero, with a coif, 
with a falconer’s lure. But, to conclude, 1 say and maintain, 
that of all torchcculs,arscwisps, bumfodders, tail napkins, bung- 
hole cleansers, and wipe-breeches, there is none in the world 
comparable to the neck of a goose, that is well downed, if 
you hold her neckf’bctwixt your legs. And believe me therein 
upon mine honour, for you will thereby feel in your knuckle 
a most wonderful pleasure, both in regard of the softness of 
the said down, and of the temperate heat of the goose, which 
is easily conymunicated to the bum-gut, and the rest, of the 

j \\it that U'hicti proics m Britain , but m the ijoud cinintri / of Vrrrim. | 
The l’ais de Yerron is all that peninsula irom thy continence of jhe Loire 
and the Vienne, us far as the territory of Clnnon, inclusive; and it is 
indeed there that the pood Breton w iiy grows, and not in Bretagne; 
where, if what is related of King Francis I. ho no fable, it may be said, 
that the lyst grapes are not worth a rush. No, not in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rennes itself, which is not the worst situated of any city of 
Bretagne. The forerfientioned Francis I. related it as a matter of fact, 
that a dog belonging to M. liuze, a councillor of Rennes, having eaten 
but one bunch of grapes, near Rennes, fell that moment to barking at 
Ihc vinestock, by way of pAtosling that he would revenge himself for 
the bclly-»che, w'hieh the sourness of the grap< s had given him. See last 
chapter of talcs^if Eutrapel. 
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inwards, in so far as to come even to the regions of the heart 
and brains. ‘And think not, that the felicity of the heroes 
and demigods in the Elysian fields consistetli either in their 
Asphodele, Ambrosia, or Nectar, as our old women here used • 
to say ; but in this, according to n^y judgment, that they wipe 
their tails with the neck of"a* goose, holding her head betwixt 
their legs, and such is the opinion of Master John of Scot¬ 
land, 7 alias Scotus. 

CHAPTER t$. IV. 

How Garganlua was taught Latin by a sophist/?. 

Tjib good man Grangousier having heard this discourse, was 
ravished with admiration, considering the high reach, and 
marvellous understanding of his son Gargantup, and said to 
his governesses, Philip King of Macedon knew the wit of 
his son Alexander, by his skilful managing of a horse ; for 
his horse Buecphaltts was so fierce and unruly,'that none 
durst adventure to rkfci him, after that he had given to his 
riders such devilish falls, bfeaking the neck of this man, the 
other man’s leg, braining one, and putting another out of his 
jaw-bone. Tiiis by Alexander being considered, one day is 
the hippodrome, (which was a place appointed for the break¬ 
ing and managing of great horses,) lie perceived that the 
fury of the horse proceeded merely from the fear he had of 
his own shadow, whereupon getting on his back, he run him 
against the sun, so that the shadow fell behind, and by that 
means tamed the horse, and brought him’ to his hand. 
Whereby his father, knowing the divine judgment that was 
in him, caused him most cutfifully to be instructed by Aristotle,- 
who at that time was highly renowned above all tjie philoso¬ 
phers of Greece. After the same manner I tell you, that by 
this only discourse, which now I .have here had before you 
with my son Gargantua, I know that his understanding doth 
participate of some divinity, jmd that if he be well taught, 
and have that education which is fitting, he will attain to a 
supreme degree of wisdom. Therefore will I commit fiim to 
7 Master John of Scotland.] Many have taken this subtile doctor, 
John, to besa Scotchman, and that Duns was the name of his family. 
Leland, from good authorities, and after him Pitseus, say it is a vulgar 
error. John, according to them, was born at Dunslan, vulgaily Dyns, 
a village about three English miles from Alnwick, in N orlhuiuberland. 
His family name was Scot, but his couutrv was England. 
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some learned man, to have him indoctrinated according to 
his capacity, and will spare no cost. Presently they ap¬ 
pointed him a great sophister-doctor, called Master Tubal 
. Holophernes, 1 who taught him his A. B. C. so well, that he 
could say it by heart backwards ; and about this he was five 
years and three months. (Themread he to him Donat. 2 lo 
Facet, 3 Theodoldt, and Alanus in parabolis. About this ho 
was thirteen'years, six months, and two weeks. But you 
must remark, that in the mean time he did learn to write 
in Gothic characters, and that he wrote all his books,—for 
the art c f printing was not then in use,—and did ordinarily 
'ca-ry a great pen and inkhorn, weighing about seven thousand 
quintals, (that is 700,000 pounds weight,) the peneasc where¬ 
of was as big anrl as long as the great pillar of Enay, 4 and the 
horn was hanging to it in great iron chains, it leing of the 
wideness of a tun of merchant ware. After that he read unto 
him the book do Modis signifieandi, 3 with the commentaries 
of Hurtbise," of Fasquin, of Tropdieux, of Gaulhaut, of John 
Calf, of Billonio, of Bcrlinguandus, and a rabble of others ; 

1 Tubal Ifolofernes .] Supposed by M. le Duchut to be a sham name 
cf Rabelais’s own inventing. 

2 Donat.] A'In Donati de octo partibus Oratwnis Libeltus. 

3 Le Facet, #c. ] These three treatises are part of the Auctnros octo 
morales, in Latin verse, printed with their Gloss, (also in Latin) at 
Lyons, (anno 1490,) by John Fabri. The author of Facetus, or of the 
book called Mr. Merrymau, (if you will,) was one Rcinerus Allcman- 
nus, quoted by the vocabulist 11uputio, who died about the year 1212. 
See in Duchut a further account of these school-books, of which Alanus 
in Parabolis is the best. He died in 1189. 

4 The great pillar af t _ Enay.] There are four such pillars. At Lyons, 
„therc is an abbey called Knay; or, as it,should be written, Ainay, built 

on the ruins of the ancient Athenmum, or Tenlplc of Augustus, at the 
point and mbutk of the Rhone and Soane, famous for several antiqui¬ 
ties still to be seen there ; but therein nothing inure remarkable than 
these pillars, which, because of^their being spotted red and white, are 
reckoned by the people of Lyons to be an artificial made stone. 

5 Dc modis signifieandi.] One John do Garhtndia, alias Garlandria, 
an Englishman, of the 11th century, wrote this book, which Erasmus 
speaksjmt contemptuously of in his Discourse dc Colloquiorum utilitatc, 
printed after his Colloquies. Sec also Babelin’s Opuseula. 

6 Hurtbise , fyc.] Some of these names were forged by Rabelais, such 
as Hurtbise, quasi Ileurter la bise, beating the air, as if he pros such an 
impertinent writer, that the reading him would be throwing away one’s 
time without any advantage, &c. As for the rest, I must refer the 
readerrto M. le Duchat; and if he is any thing curious to know the 
characters of ( those authors and books, ho will take delight in reading 
what Duchat says of then, in his own language, than which nothing is 
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and herein he spent more than eighteen years and eleven 
months, and fras so well versed in it, that, to try masteries 
in school disputes with his condisciples, he would recite it 
by heart backwards ; and did sometimes prove on his finger 
ends to his mother, quod de nyidis significandi non erat 
scientia. Then did he rejfl to him the compost, for knowing 
the age of the moon, the seasons of the year, and tides of 
the sea, on which he spent sixteen years and two months, 
and that justly at the time that. said Preceptor died of 
the French pox, which was in the year one thousand four 
hundred and twenty.’ Afterwards he cot an old soughing 
fellow to teach him, named Master Jobelin Bride, ormuzzk'd 
dolt, who read unto him Hugutio, llcbrard's Grrcismc* the 
Doctrinal, the Parts, the Quid est, the Suppleipentum, Mar- 
motrot, Dc Moribus in mensa servandis; Seneca de quatuor 
virlutibus cardinalibus; 1‘assavantus cum eommento, 9 and 

more easy to be understood, though the text of Rabelais is difficult 
enough. 

7 In the year one thousand, 8r. t Thus given by Rabelais — 

Et tout l’an mil quatre cons vmgt 
De la verole qui luy vint. 

Two lines of Marot’s, in his epitaph on the cordelier Jean Lcvequt, 
of Orleans. 

* lhiyutio, Hcbrard, Jfc.j Ugutio, Bishop of Ferrara, author of a 
grammar; Ebrard’s (of Bethuncl Grcdsmr. a work written in 1112, 
and still in use, at the lime of Erasmus; the Doctrinal,a. Latin gram¬ 
mar, written about 1212, by Alexander of Villedieu; the Parts, in¬ 
struction divided according to the eight parts of speech; the Quid est. 
instruction in question and answer: the Supplementum, Philippe de 
tti rgumc'sStipplrmcnhmi Chronicorum; Marmotrot, Marchesim’s Man <- 
mctractus, give expositio in sinynlis hbrts lhblitc * De Moribus in mensa 
servandis, a treatise ofc JeanSulpiec, of Vcroli, a writer of the loth 
century ; Seneca, a pseudonym of Martin, Bishop of Braguc, in 583. 

9 l’assavantm cum eommento.] Janies Passavant, a celebrated Ja¬ 
cobin of Florence, lived about the'rlose of the 1 Ith century, lie wrote 
the Spccchiu di Pcnitcnz*, so highly in esteem among the Tuscans for 
die purity o( its style. He had not the same talent for Latin ; witness 
the short notes which lie added to the commentaries of two oilier Ja¬ 
cobins, Thomas Valois and Nicholas Trivet, on St. Augustine's JLtity of 
Hod. It i» notorious how Vives has jollied ahem all three, especially 
poor James Passavant. “At Thomie Valois,” says lie, “ et Nicolao 
Trivet prodiit velut succenturiatus Jacobus Passavantius, quern nomcii 
ipsuni indiiiat fuisse scurrum aliquem festivum qui soduhtiuni totuin 
oblectabal, cui, ut credo, per jorum lusumque nomen Passavant est ii 
ruliquis fratribus inditum.” Vives, who understood French very well, 
thought there was something comical in Passavant's name, and indeed 
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Dormi secure,"' for the holidays, and some other of such like 
meally stuff, by reading whereof he became as 1 wise as any 
wc ever since baked in an oven. 11 

CHAPTER XV. 

How Garyntua was pul unde:- other schoolmasters. 

At the last his father perceived, that indeed he studied hard, 
and that, although he spept all his time in it, he did never¬ 
theless profit nothing, buUwi'iich is worse, grew thereby fool¬ 
ish, simple, doted and blockish, whereof making a heavy 
regret to Don Philip of Marays, Viceroy or Depute King of 
Papeligosse,' he found that it were better for him to loam 
nothing at all, than to be taught such like books, under such 
schoolmasters; because their knowledge was .nothing but 
brutishness, and their wisdom but blunt foppish toys, serving 
only to bastardise good and noble spirits, and to corrupt all 
the flower of youth. That it is so, take, said he, any young 
boy of this time, who hath only stuuied two years ; if he 
have not a better judgment, a better discourse, and that ex¬ 
pressed in better terms than your son, with a completer 

it sounds a little like Trutavant, &c, [Trut, an interjection, importing 
indignation ; tush, tut, fie, man ; trut avant, pshaw, go along—a tig’s 
end, no such matter.] Rabelais, by another jeu dc mots, in saying 
Passavantus instead of Passavantius, alludes to pas savant, (ignorant,) 
and has ludicrously added cum commcntn, a way of speaking usually 
in those days employed, when they had a mind to say that a thing was 
well-conditioned, and nothing wanting. 

10 Dormi Secure, 0 r.. ] The Sermons intituled Dormi Secure ; or, 
Sermoncs de Sanctis per Annum satis nolabiles ct utiles omnibus Sa- 

> oerdotibus, Pastoribus et Capellanis, qv.i Dormi Secure ; or Dornn sine 
curb sunt ntpicupati, eo quod absque inagno studio faciliter possint in* 
corporan ctpopulo priedicari, were printed in 1480, at^Nuremberg, by 
Ant. Koberger ; at Paris, in ISO-'l, by John Petit; afterwards at Lyons, 
by John Vinelc; and lastly at Cologne, in ]f>12, and in l(ilf», by John 
Crithius, with notes by ltodolph Clutius, a Jacobin. Luke Wading, 
dc Scriptonbus Ordinis Mmoraticm,, informs us that Matthew Iluss, a 
cordelier, and a German, wrote the Dormi Secure. [These sermons 
were Written for the use of Poor Preachers, who were thus enabled to 
sleep soundly, without care for the morrow’s homily, which was pro¬ 
vided to their hand. ] 

11 He became as wise as any, $e.] It means Gargantua, after three¬ 
score and odd years’ study, was no wiser, nor his bread bt tter baked 
(to use Rabelais’s metaphor) than ours, who set in but yesterday. 

1 I'hpeliyossc .] An imaginary country, called Papeligosse, from a 
supposition that the inhabitants, of it dwell there in perfect liberty, oven 
to the ridiculing the pope (so gauser du pape) with impunity. 
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cnrriage and civility to all manner of persons, account me 
for ever hereafter a very clounch, and bacon slicer of Brcne.' 
This pleased Crangousicr very well, and lys commanded that 
it should be done. At night at supper, the said Dcs Marays 
brought in a young page oi his, of Ville-gouges, 3 called Eu- 
demon, so neat, so trim, soligndsome in his apparel, so spruce, 
with his hair in so good order, and so sweet and comely in 
his behaviour, that he had the rcsumblance of a little angel 
more than of a human creature! ^i’hen he said to Grangau- 
sicr, do you see this young boy? He is not as yet fuil twelve 
years old. Let us try, if it. please you, \That difference there * 
is betwixt the knowledge of the doting Mateologians* of old 
time, and the young lads that are now. The trial pleased 
Grangousier.and he commanded the page to Bygin. Then 
Eudemon, asking leave of the Viceroy his master so to do, 
with his cap in his liquid, a clear and open countenance, beau¬ 
tiful and ruddy lips, his eyes steady, and his looks fixed upon 
Gargantua, with a youthful* modesty, standing up straight 
on his feet, began very gracefully to commend him; first, for 
his virtue and good manners ; secondly, for his knowledge - 9 
thirdly, for his nobility ; fourthly, for his bodily accomplish¬ 
ments : and, in the fifth place, most sweetly exhorted him to 
reverence his father with all due observaney, who was so care¬ 
ful to have him well brought up. In the end he prayed him, 
that he would vouchsafe to admit of him amongst the least 
of his servants ; for other favour at that time desired he none 
of heaven, but that be might do him some grateful and ac¬ 
ceptable service. All this was by him delivered with such 
proper gestures, sucl#distinct pronunciation, so pleasant a 
delivery, in such exquisite tine terms, and so good Latin, 
that he seemed rather a Gracchus, a Cicero, an -Emilius of 
the time past, than a youth of this age. But all the coun¬ 
tenance that Gargantua kept was, that he fell to crying like 

s Jlaam-altcer of Brrne.] TaiUe-bacan lie la Ilrene. Bacon-slicer, 
is as much as to say, a worthless fellow, though strictly a braggafloclno 
a vapourcr, a heater of a fast-tic<l cow, a breaker-down of open doors, 
such as trine’ amcllos, a kernel-splitter, among the people of Toulouse. 
TSce Dietiott. do la Langue Toulousaine, aux mots Amello ct Trinca. ] 
Bacon is as common a word, and means the same thing, in the Lyon- 
nois, Dauphiny, Poitou, and Lorrain, as in England.—As for la Brene, 
mentioned above, it is a small territory of Touraiuc, where is McSieres, 
otherwise St. Michael, in«lirene. 

3 Ville-gouges.] A parish of Berri, two leagues from thg river Iudre. 

4 Aiateoloyians.y A brock word for vain diacoursings. 
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a cow, and cast down his face, hiding it with his cap, nor 
could the}' possibly draw one word from him, no more than 
a fart from a dead ass. Whereat his father was so grievously 
vexed, that he would have killed Master Jobclin, but the said 
Des Marays withheld him from it by fair persuasions, so 
that at length he-pacified his wrath. Then Grangousier com¬ 
manded he should be paid his wages, that they should whit¬ 
tle him up soundly, like a sophister, 5 with good drink, and 
then give him leave to go'fo'all the devils in hell. At least, 
said lie, to day shall it not cost his host much, if by chance 
■rhe should die as drunk as an Englishman. 1 * Master Jobelin 
being gone out of the house, Grangousier consulted with the 
viceroy what schoolmaster they should choose for him, and it 
was betwixt iiem resolved, that Ponocrates, thc.tutor of Eu- 
demon, should havo the charge, and that they should go al- 
togethertu Paris, to know what was the study of the young 
men of France at that time. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

How Gargantua was sent to Paris, and of the huge Great Mare 
that he rode on ; how she destroyed the ox-flics of the Beauce. 

In the same season Fayolcs, 1 the fourth King of Numidia, 

6 Whittle him up soundly, like a sophister.'] It is in the original, eju’on 
le feist bum chirp pi ner theoloyalrmmt , i. e. Make him ply the pot theolo¬ 
gically. The sottishness of the old regents of the college (school, 
masters) and of the Sorhonnisls of past ages, had given occasion to this 
proverbial expression. II. Stephens explains this tippling theologically, 
by drinking abundantly, and that too of the very bust wine. 

° 6 Drunk as an Englishman.] llabelais says, i'unit l cornme ung Anglais. 
The word sajul means as well glutted, cloyed, overcharged with eating 
as well as drinking. Saouler, to satiate, give a gorge full, &c. The 
English soldiers, and ordinary people are the fonder of wine, because 
there is none grows in their country, says M.le Unchat. That nation 
is moreover very carnivorous, (adds he,) great flesh-eaters,: nd they had 
for a long space ravaged France. ' At that time, when the French 
burghers could not, without extreme heart-breaking, behold the English 
gorging themselves with thtir substance, it was customary (as in the poet 
Cretins's epistle to*King Francis I.) to call a rough, harsh creditor, an 
Englishman; sometimes (as in Mnrot) an unrelenting, hard-hearted 
bum-baily, living at discretion upon a poor debtor, they would call un 
Anglois, an Englishman. It is to those times we are to refer this pro¬ 
verbial expression, which Erasmus had before taken notice of in his 
Adages', and which is also to be found in Rondeletius's Physical Works, 
c. 18, do Sudiris excretions. 

1 Eayoles.]. M. lg Duchat declares he dobs not know who this 
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sent out of t|je country of Africa to Grangousier, the most 
hideous great marc that ever was seen, and of the strangest 
form, for you know well enough how it is said, that Africa 
always is productive of some new thing, fflie was as big as six * 
elephants, and had her feej, cloven into fingers, like Julius 
Caesar’s horse, with slouch-hanging ears, like the goats in 
Languedoc, and a little horn on her buttock. She was of a 
burnt sorcl hue, with a little mixture of daple grey spots, but 
above ali she had a horrible tail*, kt it was little more or lijss, 
than every whit as great as the steeple-pillar of St. Mark, 2 
besides Langes: and squared as that* is, with tuffs, and* 
ennicrochcs or hair-plaits wrought within one another, no 
otherwise than as the beards are upon the ears of corn. 

If you wpnder at this, wonder rather at "thS tails of the 
Scythian rams, which weighed above thirty pounds each, and 
of the Surian sheejj, who need, if Tenaud 3 say ttue, a little 
cart at their heels to bear up their tail, it is so long and 
heavy. You female ?bche«t in the plain countries have no 
such tails. As she was brought by sea in three carricks and 
a brigantine into the harbour of Olone in Thalmondois. 
When Grangousier saw her, “Here is,” said he, “ what is 
fit to carry my son to Paris. So now, in the name of God, 

Fayoles is, unless he be of the house of Melet, of which there was, in 
1587, one Bertrand de Melet dc Fayolcs Sieur de Neuvy. The 117th 
Epistle of J ohu Bouchet begins thus ;— 

Vc, lettre, va pour moi porter parolle 
A Mouseigneur Monsieur de la Fayole, &c. 

M. le Duchat says that ltabelais, styling him Jtluart-Roy, or Tetrarch, 
designs some governor of a province. Sir T. U. translates, “ Fayoles* 
quart roy de Numidia*’’ Fayoles, the fourth King of Nymidia ; as if 
he was the fourth of that name. If Rabelais had meant so, he would 
have said, Fayoles quatre, or quatrieme, as Henry quatre, or quatrieme, 
not quart, which signifiqjt the fourth part of a thing; a quarter part. 

s St. Mark.] Wrong. Bead St. Mars, in Latin, Marttus, and some¬ 
times MedSrdus. See Duchat fqytlier on this head 

3 Tenaud.] It is said that the Abbot Guyel, by Tenaud, understood 
the geographer, Stephanus, in which he was mistaken, Stcphanus, or 
Stephens, having related no such thing. If is Herodotus, 1. 3, -1. 113, 
speaking of the sheep of Arabia; and after him Lilian, c. 4, 1. 10, of 
Animals. . Aristotle 8, Animal. 28, speaking of the tails of the Scy¬ 
thian sheep, says they arc a cubit wide; but that is all he says of them. 
Thus Rabelais’s Tenaud is in all likelihood some modem, named 
Stephen, or Stephens. Suria, as Rabelais. speaks, according to the 
custom of the age he lived in, perhaps from "the Italian Soria, is the 
ancient Syria. 
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all will be well. He will in times coming be a great scholar. 
If it were not, my masters, for the beasts, we should live 
like clerks. 4 The next morning,after they drunk, you must 
' understand, they t8ok their journey; Gargantua, his peda¬ 
gogue Ponocratcs, and his*traii\, t and with them Eudcmon 
the young page. • And because the weather was fair and tem¬ 
perate, his father caused to be made for him a pair of dun 
boots; Babin calls them buskins. Thus did they merrily 
pass their time in travel?ng on their high way, always 
making good cheer, and were very pleasant till they came a 
’little above Orleans,.in which place there was a forest of 
fivc-and-thirty leagues long, and seventeen in breadth, or 
thereabouts. This forest was most horribly fertile and co¬ 
pious in dorflics,'hornets, and wasps, so that it was a very 
purgatory fof the poor mares, asses, and horses. But Gar- 
gantua’s m^re did avenge herself handsomely of all the out¬ 
rages therein committed upon beasts of her kind, and that 
by a trick whereof they had no suspicion. For as soon as 
ever they were entered into the said forest, and that the 
wasps had given the assault, she drew out and unsheathed 
her tail, and therewith skirmishing, did so sweep them, that 
she overthrew all the wood alongst and athwart, here 
and there, this way and that way, longwise and sidewise, 
over and under, and felled every where the wood with 
as much ease, as the mower doth the grass, in such sort that 
never since hath there been there, neither wood, nor dorflics: 5 
for all the country was thereby reduced to a plain champagne 
field. Which Gargantua took great pleasure to behold, and 
kaid to his company no more but this, “ Jc trouve beau cc,” 
I find this pretty; whereupon that country hath been ever 

4 If it were not for the beasts, we should live like clerks' | Froissart, in 
ch. 173 of tho 2d vol. of Verar&’s edition, frankly says, The temporal 
lords would not know how to live or behave, and would be no better 
than mere beasts, or idiots, were it not for the clergy. ButSiere Rabe¬ 
lais, to let us see what his opinion was as to the capacity of the clergy 
of his time, aifects to mistake Froissart’s words, as it were, to make 
Grangousier say, since he resolvcd'liis son should be a student, that, 
after all, the world might do very well without such a clergy, whose 
example was the occasion that nobody cared a pin for instruction, or 
concerned themselves about what might tend thereto. 

5 Neither wood nor dorflics. j The forest of Orleans is, however, still 

in beinjp; but it had been newly felled at the time Rabelais speaks of, 
as they still ctmtinue from time to time to makp great falls of timber 
and underwood, when it is t6o thick. , 
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since that tijne called Beauce. But all the breakfast the 
mare got that day, was but a little yawningand gaping, in me¬ 
mory whereof the gentlemen of Beauce do as yet to this day 
break their fast with gaping,® w hich they find to be very good, 
and do spit the better for.i^. At last they came to Paris, 
where Gargantua refreshed himself two or three days, making 
very merry with his folks, and inquiring what men of learn¬ 
ing there were then in the city, ajid what wine they drank 
there. 


CIIAPTEll XVII. 

How Gargantua pairl his welcome to the Parisians , amt now ne 
took away the great Hells of our Lodges Churrh. 

Some few Says after that they had refreshed themselves, ho 
went to see the city, and was beheld of every body there 
with great admiration; for the people of Paris affe so sottish, 
so badot, so foolisl* and fond by nature, that a juggler, a 
carrier of indulgences, a Sumpter-horse, or mule with cym¬ 
bals, or tinkling bells, a blind fiddler in the middle of a cross 
lane, shall draw a greater confluence of people togethsr. 
than an Evangelical preacher. And they pressed so hard 
upon him, that he was constrained to rest himself upon the 
towers of Our Lady's Church. At which place, seeing so 
many about him, he said with a loud voice, 1 believe that 
these buzzards will have me to pay them here my welcome 
hither, and my I’roficiat. It is but good reason. I will 
now give them their wine, but it shall be only in sport. 
Then smiling, he ujitied his fair braguette, and drawing out 
his mcntul into the open air, he so bitterly all,to-bc-pissed 
them, 1 thafr he drowned two hundred and sixty thousand 

0 Break their fast with gaping.] Coquillart, in the Monologue of 
Perriwigs^speaking of certain people who dress out, and go very trim 
and jantee, though they want necessaries, 

Et desjeuner tous les matins 
Comme les escuiers de Bcau^ce. 

And every morning break their fast- 
, Like gentlemen of Beauce. 

That is to say, they gape and spit, as it is usual in a morning when 
one has not broke one’s fast. 

• v, *° ^ Uer ^'J all-to-be-pissed them.] King Francis I., if, however, 
it be true that Kabclais did design him by the name of Gargantua, had 
so many amiable qualities by nature,4hatJ.be French were transported 
with joy at having hihi for their king; the Parisians, ip particular, adf- 
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four hundred and eighteen, besides the womep and little 
children. Some, nevertheless, of the company escaped this 
piss-flood by mere speed of foot, who, when they were at 
the higher end of the university, sweating, coughing, spit¬ 
ting, and out of breath, thcy'begaji to swear and curse, some 
in good hot earnest, and others in jest. Carimari," carimara: 
golynoly, golynolo. By my sweet' Sanctcssc, we are washed 
in sport, a sport truly to lasigh at;—in French, Par ris, for 
which that city hath been', ever since called Paris, whose 
name formerly was Leucotia, as Strabo testifieth, lib', quarto, 
from the Greek word Xtn/eor as, whiteness,—because of the 
while thighs of the ladies of that place. And forasmuch as, 
at this imposition of a new name, all the people that were 
there swore every one by the Sancts of his parish, the 
Parisians, which are patched up of all nations, and all pieces 
of countries), are by nature both good jurors, and good 
jurists, and somewhat overweening ; whereupon Joanninus 
de Barrauco, libro dc copiositate jrcvcrAntiarum, thinks that 
they are called Parisians, from the Greek word irappyoia 
which signifies boldness and liberty of speech. 3 

*This done, he considered the great bells, which were in the 
said towers, and made them sound very harmoniously. Which 
whilst he was doing, it came into his mind, that they would 

mired him. But soon after his accession to the crown, that prince, who 
was unprovided of the necessary funds for the war he was going to make 
in Italy, having created several new imposts, and established the venality 
of abundance of offices, all this together put a great damp on the hopes 
the Parisians had conceited of the easiness and mildness of his reign ; 
aWd in all probability it is this that Rabelais mqans, in saying, he so 
bitterly all-to-be-pissed them, soon after his arrival in their city; that 
is to say he put such hardships and affronts upon them, that they had 
much ado to digest them. 

* Cartmari.] Confused, senseUSta sounds. 

3 Boldness and liberty of speech.] This opinion, which is Refuted by 
Adrian de Valois, is one of those offend by Andrew Du Chesne, in cli. 
i. of his Antiquities of Paris, where it appears that he whom Rabelais 
means by Joanninus dc Barrauco, or Barranco, as wc read in Dolet’s 
edition, must needs .be William le Breton, who, in Lib. i. of his 
Philippid, thus speaks of the Parisians:— 

Finibus egressi patriis, per Gallica rura 
Scdem qusrebant ponendis mcenibus aptam, 

Et se Parrhisios dixerunt nomine Greeco, 

Quod sonat exposilum nostris Audacia verbis, 

Errtfris caustt vitqndi,,nomine solo . 

A qpibus cxtitcrant Francis distare velenlcs. 
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serve very jvell for tingling Tantans, and ringing Campanels, 
to hang about his mare’s neck, when she should he sent back 
to his father, as he intended to do, loaded with Uric cheese, 
and fresh herring. And indeed he fofthwitli carried thciti 
to his lodging. In thp .meanwhile there came a master 
beggar of the friars of St. Anthony, to demand in his canting 
way the usual benevolence of some hoggish stuff, who, that 
he might be heard afar off, andsto make the bacon he was 
in quest of shake in the vc*ry*chimnies, made account to 
filch thSm away privily. Nevertheless, he left them behind 
very honestly, not for that they were too hot, but that tiny 
were somewhat too heavy for his carriage. This was ifot he 
of Bourg, for he was too good a friend of mine. 

All tin; city was risen up in sedition,Th%y being, as you 
know, upon any slight occasion, so ready to upfoars and insur¬ 
rections, that fojeign nations wonder at the patience of the 
kings of France, who do not by good justice restrain them 
from such tumultucfbs coyrscs, seeing the manifold inconveni¬ 
ences which thence arise from day to day. Would to God, I 
knew the shop wherein are forged these divisions and fac¬ 
tious combinations, that 1 might bring them to light in*the 
confraternities of my parish ! Believe for a truth, that the 
place wherein the people gathered tog< ther, were thus sul¬ 
phured, hopurymated, moiled, and bc-pisscd, was called 
Nesle, where then was, but now is no more, the Oracle of 
Leucetia.* There was the case proposed, and the inconve¬ 
nience showed of the transporting of the bells. After they 
had well ergoted pro and con, they concluded in baralipton, 
that they should *scnd flic oldest and most sufficient of !he 
faculty unto Gargantua, to signify unto him the great and 
horrible prejudice they sustain’d by the want of those bells. 
And notwithstanding the goad reasons given in by some of 

the university, why this charge was fitter for an orator than 

• 

* Oracle of Leucetia .] The goddess Isis is reckoned to have been the 
tutelar ticity of the Parisians, when they were in the state of» Paganism. 
The idol which they had consccAled toner was still subsisting, and in 
good condition, in the abbey of St. Germain dcs l’rez, at the beginning 
of tiie t 6tli century; but in 1514 it was taken away, by order of Wil¬ 
liam Briconnet, Bishop of Meaux, and Abbot of Saint Germain, who 
put up in the room of it a red cross. As for this idol, her statue, which 
was tall and erect, rough, and discoloured with age, was placed against 
tlie wall, on tho north side, where ^he crucifix of tlieehureh stands, and 
tt was naked, except some drapery in a*certain pluce_or two. 
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a sophist or, there was chosen for this purpose our Master 
Janotus de Bragmardo. 8 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

How Janotus de Bragmardo whs sert to Gargantua, to recover 
the Great Bells'. 

Master Janotus, with his hair cut round like a dish h la 
Csosarine, in his most antic .^ccputremcnt liripipionated with 
a graduate’s hood, and, having sufficiently antideted his 
stomach with oven marmalades, that is, bread and holy 
watei; of the cellar, transported himself to the lodging of 
Gargantua, driving before him three red muz/lcd beadles, 
and dragging a(jter him five or six artless masters, 1 all tho- 

5 Janotus de Btagmardo.] Vallambert d’Avalon, physician and poet, 
is the author of some Latin epigrams, among which are some against 
one Janotus, a very tedious fatiguing orator. The ..nrnamc of de Brag¬ 
mardo puts me in mind of John ie Cornu, to whom the poet Villon, in 
his (little) Will and Testament, bequeaths his Branc d’Acier, (cutlass I 
take it,) a word which Marol, in the margin of his edition, renders 
Braquemard, and which Cotgrave says, as I said before, is a sort of 
wont knife, hanger, whineyard, couteau. The famous M. Sarrasin, who 
understood Rabelais (qui savoit bien son Rabelais, an expression be¬ 
come as proverbial in France, as with us, to understand Trap ; 1 do not 
mean Ur. Trapp) had his eye to this passage in his Greedy Gut’s last 
Will and Testament, (a notorious parasite, Peter de Montmaur, whom 
Sarasin calls Goulu.) 

Pour Janotus, mon viel ami, 

Sera mon gcnlil Braquemart; 

Puis encor Theca Caiami, 

Qu’ indoctes uomment calemart. 

My friend, Janotus, when P'die, 

Shall have my fine Couteau. 

Item, my Theca Calami, 

(Or pen-case, you must know. 

For so by the indocf ’tis call’d, &c.) 

1 Artless Masters.’] M.le Duchalhas two or three very pretty remarks 
on these artless masters, (Maitres Iucrtes, as Rabelais ludicrously calls 
them,) but I have neither room nor time allowed me to get them into 
this editiorf; so they must be kept, as well as several others, no less 
curious, till another occasion offers. Operators for the booksellers are 
forced oftentimes to shrug up their shoulders, and say to them, as the 
Italian phrase is, Voi sete Padroni, when they cannot help themselves, 
nor have interest enough to get a subscription, as was my case, who 
could get but thirty subscribers to my translation of the Roman His¬ 
tory, and okie that came after me got five hundred to his. He has made 
his fortune by a false translation, ard I have lost scores of pounds by a 
true one But what was most provoking, though Vidievlously partial 
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roughly bcdagglcd with the mire of the streets. At their 
entry Pondfcrates met them, who was afraid, seeing them so 
disguised, and thought they had been some maskers out of 
their wits, which moved him to inquire of one of the said 
artless masters of the company, what this mummery meant ? 
It was answered him,„that they desired to have their hells 
restored to them. As soon as 1'onocrates heard that, he 
ran in all haste to carry the news unto Garg’antua, that he 
might bo ready to answer tjjerJL and speedily resolve what 
was to he done. Gargantua being advertised hereof, ealled 
apart his schoolmaster 1’onocrates, Philotimus steward ^f 
his house, Gymnastcs his esquire, and Eudemon, and very 
summarily conferred with them, both of what he should do, 
and what answer he should give. They wejc all of opinion 
that thcy*should bring them unto the goblct.office, which is 
the buttery, and there make them drink like roysters, and 
line their jackets soundly. And that this cGugher might 
not be puft up with vain glory, by thinking the bells were 
restored at his request,* they sent, whilst he was chopining 
and plying the pot, for the major of the city, the rector of 
the faculty, and the vicar of the church, unto whom they 
resolved to deliver the bells, before the sopliister had pro¬ 
pounded his commission. After that, in their hearing, he 
should pronounce his gallant oration, which was done; and 
they being come, the sopliister was brought in full hall, and 
began as followeth, in coughing. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

The Oration of Muster fanoius de Bragmardo , for the recoi fry 
of the Belts. 

11km, hem, gud-day, sirs, gud-Uay. 1 Et vobis, my mas- 

at the same time, son»e would not dhbseribe to mine, because X had de¬ 
dicated it to Sir It. W„ and others refused, because I had wrote a 
criticism to expose the blunder of a court chaplain. 

1 Hem, hem, yuiLday, sir , gud-day.'] In the original it runs, Ehcn 
hen, hen, Mnadics, Monsieur, Muddies. .On which M. le Bucliat ob¬ 
serves, that what made Janotus cough thus, before he began his speech, 
was neither the great age of that doctor, nor the great quantity of bread 
he had eaten at home, or at Gargantua’s. It was a piece of premedi¬ 
tated affectation, to imitate the famous preacher Oliver Maillard, who 
tn his tim e was W ont cough at the principal passages of his sermons. 
The minister l»'aucheur, p. Ml, of the treatise of the action (ff an orator, 
mistakiiigly ascribed by many to M. Gqnrarl, says, * As for coughing, 
there were heretofore preachers of so odd a fancy, a%to cough in thhir 
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ters. It were but reason that you should restore to us 
our bells; for we have great need of them. Hem, hem, 
aihfuhash. We have often-times heretofore refused good 
money for them of -those of London, in Cahors, 2 yea and 
those of Bourdeaux in Brie, who would have bought them 
for the substantific quality of the ' elementary complexion, 
which is intronificated in the terrestreity of their quidditativc 
nature, to cxtrancize the blasting mists, and whirlwinds upon 
our vines, indeed not ours, [but these round about us. For 
if we lose the piot and liquor of the grape, we lose all, both 
sense and law. If you restore them unto us at my request, 
I shall gain it by six basketfuls of sausages, and a fine pair 
of breeches, which will do my legs a great deal of good, or 
else they will not.keep their promise to me. Ho by gob, 
Domine, a pair of breeches is good, et vir sapiens non abhor- 
rebit earn. Ha, ha, a pair of breeches is not so easily got; 
I have experience of it myself. Consider,'- Domine, I have 
been these eighteen days in matagrabolising 3 this brave 
speech. Itcdditc quae sunt Cnesafis, Csesari, et qua' sunt 
Dei, Deo. Ibi jacet lepus. By my faith, Domine, if you 

sermons without the least occasion, hut only because they thought it 
gave a grace and weight to their words; witness Oliver Maillard, who, 
in a sermon preached at Bruges, 1600, marked the places of his sermon 
where he designed a cough, by putting down hem, hem, hen, as is still 
to be seen in the printed copies ; which gave occasion to the pretended 
Vigneul Marville, an inexact copier of this place, to say, that had it not 
been for this example, people would perhaps never have dreamed of such 
a thing as a coughing eloquence.” But to proceed, ‘‘ as for the miladies, 
with which old Janotus begins his oration, nothing can be better fancied, 
since such an impertinent and senseless pronunciation of bona dies 
equally shows the faltering of a drunkard, and the vicious and bar¬ 
barous way of -speaking which prevailed in the schools before the resti¬ 
tution of polite literature. Besides, could any thing be more sottish, 
than for this pedant to begin a speech to his prince with a bona dies ? 
(good day to you.) And lastly, diet it not argue'great want of sense, to 
revive the ridiculous custom of the Menots and Mailliurds -An speak 
sometimes French and sometimes Latin*in the same discourse?” 

* London in Cahors, &c,] Londres en Cahors, #e., a wipe for those 
who venture to speak of things beyond their understanding. They 
make as many blunders as they speak words. 

3 Matagrabolising .] A word forged at pleasure, and signifies the 

studying or writing of vain things. When Babelais coined this word, 
says M. le Duchat, he had in his eye these three, /rdramr inoptus, 
scribo, and (3aK\ui jacio, from whence making garawypa^o- 
fiahi&tv ineplas periplionese mittcre, he afterwards formed his French 
matagraboliser. - 
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will sup with me in cameris, 4 by cox body, charitatis, nos 
faciemus bonum cherubin. 6 Ego occidi unum porcum, et 
ego habet bonum vino : 6 but of good wine we cannot make 
bad Latin.’ Well, de parte Dei date nobis bellas nostras, 

* Cameris, ire.] The camera chaijtatis is the chamber where the 
mendicants make good cheer With the tid-bits given them out of charity. 

* Bonum cherubin .] Wo shall make good cheef, and by banging the 
bottle about shall make our faces chcrubical. So these words really 
signified heretofore in the school of Haris; and for a proof that this 
fine Latin was yet in vogue amongst 1 r ic scholars at the beginning of 
Francis the First’s reign, we have Maturin Cordier (Cordcrius) re¬ 
proving and correcting this barbarous locution, three times «or more, in 
his dialogues, De corrupli Sermonis Emendatione, printed for the # firs" 
time in 1531. 

0 Ego habet bonum i>ino.j These are indeed Rabelais’s words, and 
it may be imagined by some, that he carried tho «raijery too far, or at 
least had oirty a view to the theologians, with respect jto that maxim, 
non debent verba ccelestis oraculi subessc regulis Donati; (St. Gregory 
towards the close of the preface of his morality.) But tl(gre is no such 
thing; and it is most certainly true, that abundance of doctors in all 
faculties did maintain, diet pronouns of the first person might, without 
incongruity, be joined with th8 third person of a verb. “ Incredibile 
propc dictu esl,” says Freights in Ramus's life, “ sed tamen verum, et 
editis libris proditum, in Parisiensi Academia Doctorcs extitisse, aui 
mordicus tuerentur ac defendereut, Ego amat, tain commodam orali- 
ouem esse, quiim, Ego amo, ad camquc pertinaciam comprimcndam 
consilio publico opus fuisse.” One would be at a loss to guess at the 
grounds of these doctors’ opinion, which was, however, at length 
solemnly condemned by the Sorbonne, and by the divinity faculty of 
Oxford, had not Agrippa informed us, that they built this extravagant 
notion of theirs on the Hebrew text of two passages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, bringing in God speaking of himself. (One in Isaiah, c. xxxviii. 
v. 5. Ecee Ego addet super dies tuos, &e. Behold, 1 will add unto 
thy days, &c. For he docs not say, addam, but addet. The other in 
Malachi, c. i. v. 6. if I be a master, where is my fear ? He does not 
say Dominus ego, but Domini ego.) See more of l lifs in Duchal's 
quotation <fht of Cornelius Agrippa, de Vanitate Scientiarum, c. 3, 
though by the way, Agrippa did n^t paraphrase what Erasmus had 
before glanced at concerning this merry contest, in his Morise Enco¬ 
mium. 

7 But of good wine we cannot'make bad Latin.] De bon vin, cm ne 
peult fain maulvais Latin. It is certain, bating the falseness of the 
concord, whether we say bonum jrino, os bonus vina, as in Dolet’s 
edition, we understand that good wine is what iiemcant, as easily as if 
we say hpnum vinuin. Now, according to the Canonists, it sufiiccth if 
we be understood. Ask them whether it is a baptism to say, omine 
atris et ilii, &c., instead of nomine patris et lilii. &c. They will tell 
you no, and that such a diminution hinders it from, being a baptism ; 
for, say they, the sense and meaning is removed and qhauged, for atris 
does not signify fathef, nor ilii, sou^ ergo, such baptism is null. Bqt 
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Hold, I give you in the name of the faculty a Sermones de 
TJtino,'’ that utinain you will give us our bells. - Vultis etiam 
pardonos? Per diem 9 vos habebitis, et nihil payabitis. 

O Sir, Demine, bellagivaminor 1,1 nobis; verily, est bonum 
urbis. They are useful to everybody. If they fit your 
mare well, so do they do our faculty; qua; comparata est 
jumentis insipientibus, et similis facta est cis, l’salmo nescio 
quo. 11 Yet did I quote it in my note-book, et est unum 
bonum Achilles, 19 a good defending argument. Hem, hem, 

if this diminution be at the end of the word, as if the * be taken from 
patris, by Saying patri, or the like, such diminution does not hinder the 
oapljsm ; for one and thi same sense remains in the words, but then 
the intentioij of saying them aright must go along with them. Of llus 
we have an example in a decree de consccr. dist. 4 cap. retulerunt: a 
priest ignorant imthb Latin longue, baptizctli a child thus, in Nomina 
Patria et Filia Spitum Sancta, amen. In this decree the l’opc says, 
the child was baptized ; considering the priest was a very devout man, 
and had an intention to speak aright, and only fat'ed through ignorance 
and inscicnce. 

8 A Sermones de Vtino, Ac.] Allusion of the word utinam to the 
name Utinum or Udino, the chief city of Friuli, and the country of a 
Dominican monk, who published a huge volume of sermons under the 
til'e of “ Sermones aurei de Sanctis Fr. Lconardi de Utino, printed 
first in 1473, at Venice';- reprinted in 1490, again 1503, at Lyons; then 
again hero in 1517. In order to understand this passage of Janotus’s 
speech, we need but suppose, that as these sermons were very much in 
vogue, the faculty, who thought to please the prince’s taste, being per¬ 
suaded that Gargantua might be prevailed on to restore the bolls, if at 
the same time that they besought him so to do, they presented him 
with a copy of Ulino’s sermons. The pedant Janotus thought he could 
not more properly tender his present, than by accompanying, with an 
affectionate Utuium, the most humble petition which, lie made to Gar- 
gpnlua to restore the bolls of the church >i r Notre Dame. 

9 Per iticm.] He swears per diem (by day) not daring to swear per 
Dcum ; and Beza is still more facetious, when in swearing per diem 
in his Passavantius, lie adds, sicut dicit David, as if ilia! would save 
his oath, by favour of the 6th versp of the 121st,Psalm. The sun shall 
not smite thee by day , &c. 

10 Hellaffivaminor.] In the original Clochidonnaminor tftibis, [Let 
our bells (Cloches, in French) be given us.] 

11 Psalmo nescio yuo.] A rare textuary, this Master Janotus ! These 
words are in Psalm 49, “ et homo*cum in honorc esset, non intel- 
lexit; comparatus esf jumentis insipientibus et similis factus est illis.” 
His applying this passage to the university of Paris, is, because having 
abused their too great authority to the exciting several mutinies in pre¬ 
ceding reigns, they were now somewhat curbed in comparison of what 
they were in those times. 

12 Est unum bonum Achilles.] He means tha{ his argument, taken 
from the Psalm, was invincible, like a second Aghilles. Vivcs, in his 
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horn, liaikluwh ! For 1 prove unto you, that you should 
give me them. Ego sic argumentor. Omnis bella bellabilis 
in bellerio bcllando, belhrns bellativo, bellare facit, bellabi- 
liter bellantcs. Parisius habet bellas. Ergo glue. 13 Ha, ha. 
ha. This is spoken to some purpose. It is in tertio primaa 
in Darii, or elsewhere, liy my soul, I have seen the time 


that I could play the devil in arguing, but now I am much 
failed, and henceforward want nothing but a cup of good 
wine, a good bed, my back to the fire, my belly to the table, 
and a good deep dish. I lei. Domino, I beseech# you, in 
nomine 1’atris, Filii, ct Spiritfls Saticfi, Amen, to restore 


unto us our bells: and God keep you from evil, and out 


Lady from health, 11 qui vivit et regnal per jamnia seeula 
seculorum, •Amen. Hem, hashehehhawksasii, qzrehrem- 


hemhash. 


Verum enim vere, quandoquidem, dubio procul. Edepol. 
quoniam, ifa cortc, n^eus deus tidius; § town without bells 
is like a blind man \vitliout*a staff, an ass without a crupper, 
and a cow without cymbals. Therefore be assured, until 
you have restored them unto us, we will never leave crying 
after you, like a blind man that, hath lost his staff, braying 
like an ass without a crupper, and making a noise like a 
cow without cymbals. A certain Latiuisator, dwelling near 
tire hospital, said once, producing the authority of one 
Tupomis,—I lie, it was one Pontanus the secular poet, 15 — 


dialogue, intituled, Seliola. “ Argumentum hie est plane Achilles in. 
"iicilulis ; jugal inn petit, lion potent propuguator se lueri, statiui dalui 
maims. ” 

■* Ergo glue.] See in#M. le Buehat some very merry explanations o 
this word glue, too long to be inserted here. lie concludes with ob 
serving, Unit pluck is likewise a word used bv the Ormans, when they 
wish any one well, as, that God would^help them, &e. (from whence 1 
suppose we lQvc our vm"i luek.l In this sense it may he, that, aftei 
them, we luwu applied it to a timorous logician, and seeing him in com 
"‘Lions at las ergo, we say to liilh gluek! i. c. cheer tip, have a good 
heart, to encourage him to push liome his argument. , 

11 (toil keep you from ceil and our Lady from health.] Tills old 
dotard would have said, God, and our lady of hcudlh, keep you from 
evil! Rabelais ridicules the vicious and careless ways of speaking 
used by the old French, and too many of the moderns too, especial!) 
among the vulgar. 

16 Pontanus the secular poet.] This is the famous John Joviiyi Foil 
tanus. Janotus calls him the secular poet byway of sneer; for, untie 
the notion of tlria niek-n&mc, the Sorbfcuiste generally comprehend al 

•st 
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who wished those hells 10 had been made of feathers, and the 
clapper of a foxtail, 17 to the end that they might have begot 
a chronicle 10 in the bowels of his brain, when he was about 
the composing of his carminiformal lines. But nac 18 petetin 
petetac, tic, torelie lorgne, or rot -kipipur kipipot put pantse 
the good Greek and Latin authors both ancient and modern, hut par¬ 
ticularly Reuehliu's friends, and others who then had renounced the 
empty titles of the schools, am,'the barbarisms thereof, in order to bend 
the.tr minds to the study of the languages, philosophy, and the belles 
lettres. John of Salisbury, 1. 1. Metalog. c. 3, where he speaks of the 
.. barbarism'brought into literature by the idle and vain science of the 
school-divines. “ Sufficiebaut ad victoriam verbosus clamor, ct qm 
undecumque aliquid inferebat, ad propositi perveniebat melam ; Poetic, 
Historiography liabebantur infaincs, et si quis meumbebat laboribus 
antiquorum, ncfctbatur et non modb asello Arcadia: tardior, sed obtusior 
plumbo omnibus erat in risum.” The hatred which these people bore 
towards every thing that they called Secularia Scripta is no less seri¬ 
ously described by Budirus, part l,of his Annul, on the Pandects, 
page 409, &c. of the edition of Lyons, 1002, ill 8vo., but where it is 
described in the most f&cclious terms, is in t!,e several passages of the 
satire, which some of Reuehliu’s friends published, under the title of 
Epistolie Obsrurorum Viroruin, against his adversaries. Under the 
pretence that Tally, Virgil, and such authors, had not taken their doc¬ 
tor’s degree at Paris or Cologne, they were, ill these barbarian thco- 
logues’ account, so many paltry secular poets, out of whose works a cer¬ 
tain German of Nuremberg merrily named Doctor Hafeumuss (Pouige 
de Marmite) believed that it was dangerous for the scholars to letch 
the principles of the Latin tongue. “ Et scribatis mihi,” thus they 
make him write to Orlumus, his friend and oracle, “ an est liccessanum 
ad sternum salutem, quod scliolares discunt grainmaticnm ex Poetis 
Seculanbus, sieut est Virgilins, Tullius, Plinius, et alii ?” 

10 Bells, Sj<; ] Pontanus did break a jest or two on bells in his dia- 
'■logue, intituled Charon, which was indeed prolnbi.ed to be read, not 

on that account, but because he made too free with churchmen, but 
the author was never declared a heretic for either one or the oilier. 

11 A Fox-tail.\ This thought, which is repeated m oh. 27, of 1. 5, is 
to be met with in the book intituled the Shin of Pools, in the chapter, 
advising, not to mind every body's ill-natured or idle (Jpiourse about 
us. All the calumnies that can he spread abroad agaiutK. an honest 
man, says that old book, ought no more to move him than if they shook 
in his cars a bell with a fox-tail in it for a clapper. 

,B A Chronicle .] Wroi%; la ehronique is not a chronicle (or his¬ 
tory) but a chronical disorder, i. e. Vertigo of the brain, &c. Physicians 
distinguish between an acute malady lldSog ofv, which does not con¬ 
tinue Ion.. 1 , either because people die of it, or are cured of it in a short 
time; and a chronical malady 11 dOnr xnovw e, so culled from yndeog, 
tempus, because it returns from time to time, and is of a lasting 
nature, off and on. 

18 Ahic, <SfC. ] Janotus, in his dull way, ringq, the bells with his voice 
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malf, lie wa% declared an licrctie. Wc make them as of' 
wax."" And no more suitli the deponent. Yalete et plan. 
dite.- 1 Calcpinus recensui." 

C1IAPTEH XX. 

How the Sophist er carried •away his Cloth,’and how he had 
Suit in Law against th^ other Masters. 

The sophister had no sooner, ended, but l’ouocrates anil 
Eudemon.burst out. into a laughing so heartily, that they 
had almost split with it, and given up.lhc ghost, ift render-*, 
ing their souls to God: even just as C'rassus did, seeing a 
lubberly ass eat thistles; and as Philemon, 1 who, for seeing 
an ass eat those figs which were provided for Iws own dinner, 
died with force of laughing. Together with them Master 
Janotus fell a laughing too as fast as he could, in which 
mood of laughing*they continued so long, that their eyes 
did water by the vehement concussion of the substance oi 
tlie brain, by which these facbrymal humidities, being prest 
out, glided through the optic nerves, and so to the lull ro¬ 
und two arms, as if he was actually mocking poor l’ontanus and Ills 
bells. 

80 We make them as of my/.?.] We make heretics as we please, to 
perfection, us if we cast them in a mould. 

21 l uletc ct plaudite.\ Janotus having exhibited a comedy in his 
own person, it was but just he should iinish it, as Plautus and Tereme 
do most of theirs. 

Cah'pinus recensui.] The pedant concludes his speech like the 
ancient grammarians, uho used to put their names at the bottom oi 
their manuscripts, which theyjiad revised and corrected ; after which* 
they were copied out. * Thus we see, Calliopms recem^n, Kutropius 
recensui; because Calliopius had eonected the manuscript of Te¬ 
rence, and I<!utrupius that of Vegetms. In like manner, Julius Celsus 
recensui, S^unachus recensui, because the lirst of these two last men¬ 
tioned eriti^Pad corrected the manuscript of Ca\sar’s Commentaries 
and the otlftr Aurelius Victor, yerville likewise had Ins eye to this 
ancient custom, when at the bottom of the title of Ins Muyen de I’ar- 
vemr, he put, Reccnsuit Sapiens ab A. ad Z. In fine, Rabelais In ic 
gives to understand, that the vocabiMist Catepin, who died about 1010. 
bad revised Jauotus’s speech, which this ignoramus had composed in 
Latin yet worse than we see it in. 

1 Philemon, j This is the same person whom (in 1. 4, e. 1 7) Rabelais 
calls Pliilomenes, to show he had also read Valerius Maximus, in l’ol., 
Paris, 1017, where lie is called so, 1. i), c. 12. This story is to be found 
m Lucian, 1. 2, in the chapter treating of the* longevity <?f some per.^ous. 

V 2 • 
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presented Democritus Heraclitising, and Hera/ilitus Demo- 
eritising. 

When they had done laughing, Gargantua consulted with 
the prime of his relinuo, what should he done. There Pono- 
(rates was of opinion, that they should make this fair orator 
(irink again; anil seeing he had showed them more pastime, 
and made them laugh more Ilian a natural fool* could 
have done, that they should give him ten baskets full of 
sausages, mentioned in his pleasant speech, with a pair of 
- hose/ three hundred great billots of logwood, five and 
twenty hogsheads of wine, a good large down bed, and a 
deep capacious dish, which he said were necessary for his 
old age. All a tliis was done as they did appoint: only Gar¬ 
gantua, doubting that they could not quickly find out 
breeches lit for his wearing, because he knew not what 
fashion would best become the said orator, whether the 
martingal fashion 2 3 4 * 6 of breeches, wherein is a spunghole with 
a draw-bridge, for the more easy-cagumg: or the fashion of 
the mariners/’ for the greater solace and comfort of Lis kid¬ 
neys : or that of the Switzers, which keeps warm the bodon- 
daine or belly-tabret: or round breeches with strait ean- 
nions, having in the scat a piece like a cod's tail/ for fear of 
over-heating his reins. All which considered, he caused to 

2 A natural fool.] Sonyeeren.r m French. Our author strikes at 
Mugistcr nostcr Songecrusius, whose character you have in the cata¬ 
logue of St. Victor’s library. 

3 A pair of hose. J Une pan e dcs chausses, means a pair of breeches, 

. not liose. 

4 Martimjal fashion. \ Ala marlmga/r. JS'zi, m his letter under 

the name of Hcnoihrtus l'assavantius, to the president Liset, newly 
made Abbot of St. Victor, acquaints us, that the said pr< talent used to 
wear such breeches. *■ Quamvis,” says he to him, ‘ non plus facial 
ad proposition quam si tunendo*Missoni, tu f,.ceres toti^fctlu bene me 
inlclhgis) in cahgis tuis ad martingalarn.” These marHPiil breeches 
so called, as it is said elsewhere, from the Marteganx people of Pro¬ 
vence, were still in fashion in 1570, among the court millions, who 
made them serve for a quire dillejent use than what they were at first 
invented for. See K. Stephen’s Dial. 1. du Nouv. Dang. I‘T. Ital.p. ‘210. 

6 The fashion of the mariners.] A la martmere. ('ninja: folheanlcs. 
Those breeches, different from those since called chausses a la niate- 
lotte, were full of plaits and gathers both above and below, and hardly 
reached to the knee. 

r ’ Like a codls tail. ] See some very curious remarks upon all this in 
Duchat. . i 
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ho given liim seven ells of white cloth for the linings. The 
wood was carried by the porters, the masters of arts carried 
the sausages and the dishes, and Master Janotus himself 
would carry the cloth. One of the said masters, called 
Jous.se Baudouille, showed him that it was not seemly not 
decent for one of his condition to do so, and that therefore 
he should deliver it to one of^them. Ha, said Janotus. 
Baudot, Baudot, or Blockhead, Blockhead, thou dost not 
conclude .in modo et figura. Par lo. to this end serve-tin 
suppositions, and jiarva logicalia. 5 I’annus, pro 5]ito sup- 
ponit ? Confusd. said Bandouille, et (fistributivi. 1 do.not 
ask thee, said Janotus. blockhead, quoinodo supponit, but 
pro quo ? It is, blockhead, pro tibiis inch* a^id therefore 1 
will carry “it, Egomet. sicut suppositum portat appositun: 
So did he carry it away very close and covertly, us l’atclin, 

~ The Suppositions and Parvo Loijicaha.\ Agrippa, in his enumc 
ration ol the ridiculous Aid dangerous, subtil tics of the learning of tin 
sophists or scholastics of his tunc, .speaks thus of the book intituled 
“ Parva Logicalia/’ where this pernicious doctrine was taught am 
treated to the bottom. “ Lunge plura prodigia majoraquu porteity 
addidit reeentior Sophistaruin Sihola, de terniiuorum passi embus 
de infinite, de comparative, de superlativis. de diflert aliud ab alio, d< 
ineipit et deftiJit, de fonnalitatibus, haveeitatibus. instantilms, ampli 
ationibus, restrictionibus, distribulionibus, intentiouibus, supposition 
ibus, appellatioiubus, obligationibus, consequentibus, liidissolubilibus 
expombilibus, reduplicative, exclusive, install Uis, casibus, particu 
iarisacionibus, suppo.sitis, mediatis et nnmediatis, complete et ineoin 
pletis, complcxis et lueouiplexis, et cicteris intolerandis vanisque voea 
hubs, quie traduntur in Parva Loyicaha , quibus, omnia qutccunqin 
reipsa faKa sunt et unpossibi^a, vera esse facile convineent: et eontrj 
quieeunque vera sunt,*velut ex equo Trojano eruinpentes. iis machmi: 
subilo verborum ineendio ac ruma vaslabunt ” This false dialectic 
which was S’et up in the Pith century, upon the crying down of tin 
solid dinlcc^c, taught by Aristotle, was sonic time after reduced inti 
an art by ^prus Hispanus, of Lisbon, who lived to he Pope under tin 
name of Jfltm XXI1. This man was the author of the Parva Logicalia 
consisting of eight particular treatises, to which were added two mor< 
in the re-impression which was made thereof in Svo., with, a large 
commentary, at Cologne, by H. (limited,* in lf>()0; and it was out o. 
this hue work (highly vulued by the old pcdaflts) that the sophist 
Janotus lyid drawn the science he thought to get so much honour by 
with (jiirgantua, and those about him. 

* Pa trim, | Sec in Duchat an account at large of this old French 
farce, and of Keuchlin’s supposed translation of it into Latyi, under 
me name of Alexander Conmbertus, and ‘intituled “ Veterator, alias 
Patel in us,” & c . 
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the buffoon, did his cloth. The best was, that when this 
rougher, in a full act or assembly held at the Mathurins, 
'had with great confidence required his breeches and sausages, 
and that they were flatly dynied him, because he had them 
of Gargantua, according to the informations thereupon made, 
he showed them that this was giatis, and out of his libe¬ 
rality, by which they werqjnot in any sort quit of their pro¬ 
mises. Notwithstanding this, it was answered him, that he 
should be content with reason, without expectation of any 
T other brine there. Reason, said Janotus ? AVc use none of 
it here. Unlucky traitors, you are not worth the hanging. 
The earth bearcth not more arrant villains than you arc. 1 
know it well .enough; halt not before the lame. I have 
practised wickedness with you. By God’s rattle I will in¬ 
form the king of the enormous abuses that arc forged here 
and carried underhand by you, and let me be a leper, if he 
do not burn you alive like bougres, traitors, heretics,” and 
seducers, enemies to God and \irtuo. 

9 Bony res. — Heretics. J Anciently, these two words, bougres, and 
heretics, wore terms convertible; two words for the same thing, being 
joined immediately together, and most commonly the second explaining 
the first. Froissard, vol. i chap. 227. ‘‘Et fut (Don Ptdro do Castile) 
cn pleine Consistoric en Avignon, et en la chambrc dcs excoinmumcx 
publicqucmcnl declare et repute pour bougre et iu crcdule.” And in 
ch. 7, vol. 4, one Betisareh, treasurer to the Duke of Bern, is burnt 
alive at Beziers, for having owned that he was a heretic, and held the 
opinions of the Bougres ; that is, in the language of that country, denied 
the Trinity and Incarnation. lie had been only charged with ex¬ 
tortion, but lie pretended to hold heretical opinions, in hopes, that 
being a cleric, he should be sent to the Dope, but the Bailli oi Beziers 
caused him to he executed on his own word. In these two passages 
Heretic and Bougre are synonymous, and mean the same thing ; liut 
here in llabelais the case is somewhat different, and I am apt to think 
Janotus accuses his brethren of sodomy, treason, and heresy. Every 
man of reading knows the proverb in the Confession of S&Wv, 1. 1, e. 2, 
“ In Francia los Grandes y los Pedan'es.” Some doctors of the Uni¬ 
versity might at that time be suspected to he guilty of that vile unna¬ 
tural prSetice, as sonic of them have since been charged home with it. 
Nicholas Maillard was of this numlter, on which, see II. Stepli. c. 13, of 
his Apology for Herodotus, and the comedy of the sick Pope, (Pope 
Malade,) where, after this verse, 

“ C’est Magistcr noster Maillard.” 

We read these two. 

“ Qui done? nostre Maistrc Paillard, 

Ce venerable Sodomite.” 

This piece wa^ printed at Rouen (or rather at G'-ncvu,) in 8vo., 1501; 
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Upon tliesf words they framed articles against him: he 
on the other side warned them to appear. In sum, the 
process was retained by the Court, and is there as yet. 
Hereupon the magisters made a vow, never to decrott them- * 
selves in rubbing off the dirt of either their shoes or clothes : 
Master Janotus with his ajlhercnls vowed *nevcr to blow or 
snuff their noses, until judgme" f given by a definitive 
sentence. 

Jty these vows do they contihue unto this time both difty 
and snotty; 111 for the court hath not garbled, sifted, jind fully 
looked into all the pieces as yet. The* judgment or decree'" 
shall be given out and pronounced at the next Greek Calends, 11 
that is, never. As you know that, they do more than nature, 
and contra*)’ to their own articles. The articles of Paris 
maintain, that to God alone belongs infinity, and nature 
proilueeth nothing.thal is immortal; for she putteth an end 
and period to all things by her engendered, according to the 
saying, Omnia orta caduwt. 1 - kc. Hut these thick mist- 
swallowers 1,1 make the suits in law depending before them 
both infinite and immortal. In doing whereof, they have 
given occasion to, and verified the saying of Chile the Lacc- 
diemonian, consecrated to the Oracle at Delphos, that misery 
is the inseparable companion of law-suits; and that suitors 
are miserable; for sooner shall they attain to the end of 
their lives, than to the final decision of their pretended 
rights. 

but in 1591, there was another edition in 12mo., without any place’s 
name. 

111 Dirty and Snotty.] Dirt, ordure, filth and vermin, were in a man¬ 
ner inherent to the persons of Messieurs our Masters, fiarticularly in 
\ ives’s limit; who, speaking of the gowns of tire Soibomsls of 1’aris, 
lolls us they wore them, “ rrassas, delritas, laoeras, lutulentas, iimnun- 
das, pcdiruloeas.” lie compares them likewise to the ancient cynics, Ac. 

11 At the*ne.et Greek Culemls.\ Never. The (iroeks had no Calends, 
i. e. did not reckon by them. * 

12 Oinnin ortu eatlunlA “ Omniaque orla oeeident,” says Sallust, in 

the beginning of his Helium Jugnrtlumini.s 9 

11 Thitk-mitd taealhncers } Aealleuri tie frimgrts. See elsewhere 
why Rabejais calls the lawyers by this name, as fnumts means a thick 
mist; hut there is another meaning in it, nlucli is Jrtmat for fremart. 
Now the word j'ennv (a farm) used to be spelt frnne, or /rime, so then 
it will allude lo their swallowing the farms of the poor widows anil 
orphans, and the strong houses of the gentry. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The siudy of Gargantua, according to the discipline of his 
schoolmasters and sophisters. 

Ttie first day being thus sj'ent, and the hells put up again 
in their own place, the citizens, ol' Paris, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of this courtesy, oPored to maintain and feed his 
marc as long as he pleaseti, which Gargantua took in good 
part, and they sent her to graze in the forest of liiere. 1 I 
think she is not there now. This done, he with all his heart 
’'submitted his study ‘to the discretion of Ponocratcs; who 
for the beginning appointed that he should do as he was ac¬ 
customed, to the end he might, understand by what means, 
in so long time, his old masters had made him so -sottish and 
ignorant. He disposed therefore of his time in such fashion, 
that ordinarily he did awake between eight and nine a clock, 
wdielher it was day or not, for so had ljis ancient governors 
ordained, alleging that which David saith. Vanunr est vobis 
ante lueem surgere. Then did he tumble and toss, wag his legs, 
a"d wallow in the bed some time, the better to stir up and rouse 
his vital spirits, and appareled himself according to the sea¬ 
son : but willingly he would wear a great long gown of thick 
frieze, :l furred with fox skins. Afterwards he combed his head 
with an Alman comb/ which is the four lingers and the 

1 Fores' of ISierc.] So called in old lime. It is near the village of 
Bievre. where rises die little river of Bievre, better known by the name 
of the Gobelins Brook. 

2 Fanum, otc.] Psalm cxxviii. v. 2. fl is in vain for you to rise up 
early. 

3 Great tony-(linen of thick frieze.] Tliis was a Bachelor or Master 
of Arts gown, which by reason of its length was always-higgled. It 
■was of a coarse thick stuff, like all the disciples or scholars’ habits m 
the university, as we learn from Vives. l'nimdlic length and width of 
these gowns of thick frieze (grease frtse) the wits used to cull the apart¬ 
ments or quarters of these gentry, “du I’ais do Prise,” the county of 
Freeze, or Freezcland. 

1 Combed his hair with qn Altunin, j “ Se pygnoit dn pygne do 
Altnaing.” An Almain or German coiuh docs not here reflect on that 
nation as slovens, for nothing is more cleanly than they are, whether 
in thoroughly combing their heads, or frequently washing their hands 
and faces; bat what gave occasion to this sort of proverbial expres¬ 
sion was this. Of all the civilised nations of Europe, they being per¬ 
haps the last that came into the wear of periwigs, the French, who are 
seldom seen without a comb in one hand, were apt to laugh when they 
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thumb. F«u his preceptor said, that to comb himself other 
wavs, to wash and make himself neat, was to lose time in 
this world. Then he dunged, pist, spued, belched, cracked, 
yawned, spitted, coughed, ycxed, sneezed, and snot ted him¬ 
self' 1 like an arch-deacon, and lt> suppress the due and had 
air, went to breakfast, having some good fried tripe, fail 
rashers on the coals, excellent gammons of bacon, store ol 
tine minced meat, and a great deal of sippet brew is, made-up 
of the fat of the beef-pot, laid u]ion bread, cheese, and chopped 
parsley stewed together. I’onoerates showed hire, that lie 
ought not eat so soon after rising out bf his bed. unlosj hi 
had performed some exercise beforehand. (Jarganlua an¬ 
swered, what! have not 1 sufficiently well exercised myself: 
I have wallowed and rolled myself six or seven turns in m) 
bed, before I rose, is not that enough ? 1’ope Alexandet 
did so,' 1 by the advice of a Jew his physician, and lived til 
his dying day in despite of his enemies. My first masters 
have used me to it, saying that to breakfast made a goot 
memory, and therefore they drank first. I am very wel 
after it, and dine but the better. And Master Tubal, wjjt 
was the first lieenciate at Paris, told me, that it was no 
enough to run a pace, but to set forth betimes : so doth no' 
the total welfare of our humanity depend upon perpetua 

saw a German ever anil anon all the ilav long using both Ins to kcc] 
the hair on Ins forehead parted ill tun divisions, as lie liad adjusted 1 
with his (omli in the morning. In Oudni’s Dictionaries. Fi. Sp et Fi 
Ital. /n panne (or as it was spelled in old time, pi/gnc-d'Aleman, l. e. 
German’s combi is explicated by ” Jos dedos el ia dila.” The linger 
and thumb, uudoubluilh l'ur*tlie reason before given. 1 take dedos t 
dila to mean lingers and l/iunib too, though i/mvxo is not added. 

r ' NmUtakiimseff, Ac. ] “ Mi' morvait en aroludiacre.” lie Hung hi 

snot about like an archdeacon, because all archdeacon, having 
much fatter prebend add a greater income than the ordinary and ur 
dignified nations of lus chapter, has wherewithal to make better chew 
and so by faring better ami liciftg fully fed, he must abound more wit 
humours Ilian the others. 

11 Pn/ic Alexander dn! so. | This, must Jie meant of l’ope Alexandi 
' •• !l great crammer and as great a guzzler, save lus historian Tliet 
done de Niein (1. 2, e. 1 very well remember to have read some 

where, thut tins pontiff being unable to sit up, (lie was grown so corpi 
lent and heavy,) Mavsilius of Parma, his physician, pi escribed him 
woncli to frisk and gambol it together a-bed now and then by way ( 
exercise, and in this posture the lioly father was one day surprised b 
company, who unexpectedly came t» see.liim. 
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drinking in a nibble rabble, like ducks, but on drinking early 
in the morning ; unde versus. 

To rise betimes is no good hour, 

To drmk betimes is better sure. 

After lie bad thoroughly broke his fast., he went to church, 
and they carried him in a great has ket, a huge impantoufled 
or thick covered breviary, vyrighing, what in grease, clasps, 
parchment, and cover, little more or less than eleven hun¬ 
dred- and six pounds. There he heard six and twenty or 
thirty masses. This while, to the same place came his orison- 
muricrerimpalctocked, or lappedupabout the chin, like a tufted 
whoop, 7 and his breath antidoted with the store of the vine- 
trec-sirup. With him he mumbled all his kiriels, and ilun- 
sieals breborions, which he so curiously thumbedand fingered, 
that there fell not so much as one grain to the ground. As 
he went from the church, they brought him, upon a dray 
drawn with oxen, a confused heap of patcr-nosters and aves 
of Sanct Claude, every one of thelh being of the bigness of 
a liat-block; and thus walking through the cloisters, galleries 
or-garden, he said more in turning them o\er, than sixteen 
hermits would have done. Then did he study some paltry 
half hour with his eyes fixed upon his book ; but as the 
comic saith, his mind was in the kitchen. Pissing then 
a full urinal, s lie sat down at tabic ; and because he was 
naturally phlegmatic, he began his meal with some dozens of 
gammons, dried neat s tongues, hard rows of mullet., called 
botargos, andouilles, or sausages, and such other forerunners 
o,f wine. In the mean while, four of his folks did cast into 
his mouth one after another continually mustard by whole 

7 Like a tufted whoop. J Colgravc says it is a sort of diw.ghill cock 
that loves to nestle in man’s ordure, and hath a great crest or tuft of 
feathers oil its head. M. le Duchat (quoting Bfclon, Of Birds) says, it 
is a silly bird, almost without any tongue, and, by its ill articulated 
voice, it resembles that of matin mmnblers. 

h Ptssimj then ti full urinal.] “ Tissual done jilein official.” In all 
tile editio'hs except that of If','in, and that of Dolet, it is urinal instead 
of official, which inclines M. le Duchat to think that official, in the 
sense of urinal, is a word peculiar to the people of Lyons, where those 
two editions were printed. In c. 9, Rabelais laughs at those who call 
a chamber-pot an official; because, in his time, some people, thinking 
to speak politely, would call that implement an official, under colour 
that it did the office of a ward-robe (gurde-robe), so the French call a 
house of office, or close stool closet. 
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shovels full. • Immediately after that, he drank a horrible 
draught of white-wine for the ease of his kidneys. AVhen 
that was done, he ate according to the season meat agreeable, 
to h.is appetite, and then left oil'eating when his belly began to 
strout, and was like to crack fo t fulness. As lor his drink¬ 
ing, he had neither end nor rule. For lie was wont to say, 
that the limits and bounds of drinking were, when the cork 
of the shoes of him that drinketh swelleth up half a foot 
high. 


CHAPTER XXlf. 


The games of Gargantua. 

Then liloekishly mumbling with a set on'countenance a 
piece of scurvy grace, lie washed his hands in fresh wine, 
picked his teeth \yth the foot of a hog, and talked jo\ially 
with his attendants. Then the carpet being spread, they 
brought plenty of cards,, many dice, with great store and 
abundance of checkers and chessboards. 


At flusse 
At primero 
At the beast 
At the rifle 
At trump 

At the prick and spare not 
At tin, hundred 
At the peony 

At the unfortunate woman 
At the lili 
At the pass ten 
At one and thirty 


There he played 

At puff, or let him speak that 
hath it 

At take nothing and throw out 
At the marriage 
At the frolic or jack daw 
At the opinion 

At who doth the one, and doth 
the other 
At the se quences 
At the ivory bundles 
At the tarots 
At losing load him 


At post ffml pair, or even and At lie's gulled and esto 
sequence 
At three hundred 
At the unlucky man. 

At the last, couple in hell 
At the lioek 
At the surly 
At the lanskenet 
At the cuckoo. 


At the torture 
At the handruff 
At the click 
At honours 
At love 
At the chess 
At Reynard the fox 
At the squares 
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At the cowes 
At the lottery 

At the cliatiee or mumchancc 
At three dice or manicst bleaks 
At the tables 
At nivinivinaek 
At the lurch 

At doublets or queen's gaihe 
At ^he failic 
At the F -ench trictrac 
“At <,he long tables or ferkeer- 
ing 

At letdown 

At tods body 

At needs must 

At the dames or draughts 

At bob and mow 

At primus secundus 

At mark-knife 

At the keys 

At span-counter 

At even or odd 

At cross or pile 

At ball and huckle-bones 

At ivory balls 

At the billiards 

At bob and hit 

At the owl 

At the charming of the hare 
At pull yet a little 
At trudgepig 
At the magatipes 
At the horn 

At the {lowered or slirovtideox 
At the '.nadge-owlet 
At pinch without laughing 
At prickle me tickle me 
At the uushoing of the ass 
At the cocksess 
At ltari hohi 

At I set me down „ , 


At earlie bcardie,, 

At the old mode 
At draw the spit 
At put out 

At gossip lend me your sack 
At the ramcod hall 
At thrust out the harolt 
At Murseil figs 
At nieknamrie 
At stick and hole 
At hoke or him, or flaying the. 
fox 

At the branching it 
At the cat selling 
At trill madam, or grapple my 
lady 

At blow the coal 
At the re-wedding 
At the quick and dead judge 
At unoven the iron 
At the false clown 
At the flints, or at the nine 
stones 

At to the crutch hulch back 

At the sanet. is found 

At hinch, pinch, and laugh not 

At the leek 

At Immdockdousse 

At the loose gig 

At the hoop 

At the sow 

At belly to belly 

At the dales or straths 

At the twigs 

At the quoits 

At I'm for that 

At tilt at wcekie 

At nine pins 

At the cock quintin 

At tip and hurle 

At the flat bowks 
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At the veero»and tourn 
At rogue and ruffian 
At bumbatch touch 
At the mysterious trough 
At the short bowls 
At the dapple grey 
At cock and crank it 
At break pot 
At my desire 
At twirly whirlytril 
At the rush bundles 
At the short staff 
At the whirling giggo 
At hide ami seek, or arc y< 
all hid 

At the picket 
At the blank 
At the pilferers 
At the cavcson 
At prison bars 
At have at the nuts 
At cherry-pit 
At rub and rice 
At whip-top 
At the casting top 
At the hobgoblins 
At the 0 wonderful 
At the soilie smutchy 
At fast and loose 
At scutc]jbrecch 
At the broom-besom 
At St. Cosine I comR to adore 
tliee 


At Gcordie give me my lance 
At swaggy, waggy, or shoggy- 
shou 

At stook and rook, shear and 
•threave 
At the birclf 
At the masse 
At the dilly dilly darling 
At ox moudy 
At purpose in purpose 
At nine less 
At blind-man-buff 
At the fallen bridges 
At bridled nick 
At the white at huts 
At thwack swinge him 
At apple, pear, and plum 
At mningi 
At the toad 
At cricket 

At the pounding slick 
At jack and the box 
At the queens 
At the trades 
At heads and points 
At the vine-tree hug 
Al black he thy fall 
At ho the distaffe 
At .Joanne Thomson 
At the boulting cloth 
At the oat's seed 
At greedy glutton 
At the moorish dance 


At the lusty brown boy At feebie 

At I take you napping At the whole frisk and gam hole 

At fair and softly passeth Lent* At battabuin, or riding the 
At the iprked oak wild mare 

At truss At Hinde the Plowman 

At tlic wolf’s tail At the good mawkin 

At bum to buss or nose in At thg dead beast * 
breech At climb the ladder lhlly 
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At the dying hog At mustard peel 

At the salt doup At the gome 

At the pretty pigeon At the relapse 

* At barley break At jog breech, or prick him 

At the bavinc forward 

At the bush leap' At knockpate 

At crossing At the Cornish chough 

At bo-peep At the crane dance 

At .the hard it arsepursey At slash and cut 

At the herrowcrs nest At bobbing, or flirt on the nose 

r At forward hey At the larks 

At- the fig At filipping 

At gunshot crack 

After he had thus well played, revelled, past and spent his 
time, it was thought fit to drink a little, and that was eleven 
glassfuls the man, and, immediately after .nuking good cheei 
again, he would stretch himself upon a-fair bench, or a good 
large bed, and there sleep two or ihrce hours together, with¬ 
out thinking or speaking any hurt. After lie was awakened 
he would shake his cars a little. In the mean time they 
brought him fresh wine. Then he drank better than over. 
Ponocrates showed him, that it was an ill diet to drink so 
after sleeping. It is, answered Gargantua, the very life of 
the patriarchs and holy fathers ; 1 for naturally 1 sleep salt, 
and my sleep hath been to me instead of so many gammons of 
bacon. Then began lie to study a little, and out came the 
patenotres or rosary of beads, which the hotter and more for¬ 
mally to despatch, he got up on an ojd mule, which had served 
nine kings, and so mumbling with his mouth, nodding and 
doddling his head, would go sec a coney ferreted or caught 
in a gin. At his return lie went into the kitchen, to know 

1 The very life of the patriarchs amt Italy fathers .] There is no 
patriarchs in the oiigmal, only fathers.. This thought of Gargantua’s 
alludes to the 42ml chapter of the rule of St. Uenediet, which directs 
tho monks of that order “ mox ut surrexuriiit a cccna (from dinner) 
sedeant otnnes in unum et legal -inns collationes vcl vitas patrum: 
ant cel It; aliquid quod aidificet audientes.” It is founded upon this ; 
after such reading, the monks are used to go and drink a cup in the 
refectory. Now Gargantua thought himself privileged to drink like 
them at the hour of vespers, because, though indeed he slept while 
those monks got thirsty by reading the Lives of the Fathers, and the 
Collations and Conferences of Cusstan, his nature being, lit; said, to 
.sleep salt, he found himself at that liuur no less a thirst than they were. 
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what, roast yicat was on the spit, and what otherwise was to 
be drest for supper. And supped very wx'll upon my con¬ 
science, and commonly did invite some of his neighbours 
that were good drinkers, with whom carousing and drinking 
merrily, they told stories of all sbrts from the old to the new. 
Amongst others, he had fpr domestics the*Lords of Fou, of 
Gourville, 2 of Griniot, and of tyarigny. After supper were 
brought in upon the place the fair wooden gospels,* and the 
books of the four kings, that is to say, many pairs of tijilcs 
and cards ; or the fair flusse, one, two, three; or aU to make 
short work ; or else they went to sef the wenches timers-" 
abouts, with little small banquets, intermixed with collations 
and reer. suppers. Then did ho sleep uit l> " ,l t unbridling, 
until eiglib o'clock ill the next morning. 

CHAPTER XXill. 

How Gnrgantua was instructed by Pvrwcratcs, and in such sort 
diseiplinated , that ht lust not one hour of the day. 

When Ponocrates knew Gargantua's vicious manner of 
living, lie resolved to bring him up in another kind ; but for 
a while he bore with him, considering that nature cannot en¬ 
dure such a change, without great violence. Therefore to 
begin his work the better, he requested a learned physician 
of that time, called Master Theodoras,* seriously to perpend, 
if it were possible, how to bring Gnrgantua unto a better 
course. The said physician purged him canonically with 
Anticyrian-hellebore,' by which medicine he cleansed all the 
alteration, and perj erse habitude of his brain. l!y this means 
also Ponocrates made him forget all that he had learned 

: Lords of Fou, of Gourvdle, Ac.] These were worthy gentlemen of 
1‘oitou. In the neighbourhood ot l’mtiers, there is a seat or castle 
called Di^Fou. See mule m IJuehal upon tills head. 

3 Wooden Gusjicts, Ac.] Sec* some pictly remarks on all this in 
Dueled. 

1 Muster Theodoras. ] Theodoras, i. e. God’s Gift. Jly the Greek 
name of this jihysieian, Rabelais wftuild give us to understand, that it 
was through the especial favour and gilt of God, that Gargantua was at 
hist pul ifito the hands of ollter-gmse masters than those who till then 
had been spoiling his head and corrupting his heart. 

2 Auheyrum hellebore.] Hellebore was made use of to purge the 
brain, in order to fit it the better for study- l'liny, 1. 25, e. 2C>. Auius 
Gellius, 1. 17, c. 15. 
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under his ancient preceptors, as Timotheus did to his dis¬ 
ciples, 3 who had been instructed under other musicians. To 
do this better, they brought him into the company of learned 
men, whit h were there, in whose imitation he had a great 
desire and affection to study) otherwise, and to improve his 
parts. Afterwards he put himself into such a road and way 
of studying that lie lost, not^any one hour in the day. but 
employed alibis time in learning, and honest knowledge. 
Gargant.ua awak'd, then about four o’clock in the morning. 
Whilst they were in rubbing of him, there was read unto 
'"him, some chapter of the Holy Scripture aloud and clearly, 
with a pronunciation fit for the matter, and hereunto was 
appointed a young page born in liaselie, named'Anagnostes. 
According to the purpose and argument of that, .lesson, he 
oftentimes gave himself to worship, adore, pray, and send 
up his supplications to that good God, whose word did show 
his majesty and marvellous judgment, ,'fhen went, he into 
the secret places to make excretion of hts natural digestions. 
There his master repeated what had been read, expounding 
unto him the most obscure and difficult points. In return¬ 
ing, they considered the face of the sky. if it was such as 
they had observed it the night before, and into what signs 
the sun was entering, as also the moon for that, day. This 
done, he was appareled, combed, curled, trimmed and per¬ 
fumed, during which time they repeated to him the lessons 
of the day before. lie himself said them by heart, and upon 
them would ground some practical cases concerning the es¬ 
tate of man, which he would prosecute sometimes two or 
three hours, but ordinarily they ceased :t>. soon as lie was 
fully clothed. Then for three good hours he had a lecture 
read unto him. This done, they went, forth, still conferring' 
of the substance of the lecture, either uuto a field 1 near the 

3 As Timotheus dut to lus disciples.] Quintilian, I. 2, c. *3, relates, 
that such as had a mind to learn musii of that excellent master, were 
obliged if give linn a double salary, in case they had before received 
any tincture of that art from other hands; because he was to take 
double the pains with them. First to uuteach them what they had 
been taught, amiss, and then to instruct them aright. All the old edi¬ 
tions have Thimotns, by following bad editions of Quintilian, as hath 
been already noted m the case of Polycrates, (ch. 10) by following 
an old cojfy of Aulus Gellins, printed at Paris, 1&0H. 

* A Jieltl, Sic. ] Read a Tennis Court, in the suburb of St. Marcellus, 
3t ihe sign of the Itracque, aehon-tailed spotted setting dog. 
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university railed the Brack, or unto the meadows where they 
played at the hall, the long-tennis, and at the pile trigone, 5 
most gallantly exercising their bodies, as formerly they had 
done their minds. All their play was but in liberty, for they 
left off when they pleased, and Biat was commonly when 
they did sweat over all their body, or were dtherwise weary. 
Then were they very well wiped and rubbed, shifted their 
shirts, and walking soberly, went to see if dinner was ready. 
Whilst they stayed for that, they did clearly and eloquently 
pronounce* some sentences that they had retained «of the 
lecture. In the meantime Master Appetite came, and th^n 
very orderly sat they down at table. At the beginning of 
the meal, there was read some pleasant history of the war¬ 
like actions /if former times, until he had taken a glass of 
wine. Then, if they thought good, they continued reading, 
or began to discourse merrily together ; speaking first of the 
virtue, propriety, efficacy and nature of all that was served 
in at that table ; of *breacl, of wine, of water, of salt, of 
fleshes, fishes, fruits, herbs, roots, and of their dressing. 
By means whereof, he learned in a little time all the passages 
competent for this, that were to he found in Pliny, Athenmus, 
Tlioscorides, Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyrius, Oppian, 
Polybius, lleliodorus, Aristotle, Gillian, and others. Whilst 
they talked of these things, many times, to bo the more cer¬ 
tain, they caused the very books to be brought to the table, 
and so well and perfectly did he in his memory retain the 
things above said, that in that time there was not aphysician 
that knew half so much as he did. Afterwards they conferred 
of the lessons read in lire {homing, and, ending their repast 
with some conserve or marmalade of quinces, he picked his 
* teeth witlThmstic tooth-pickers, 6 washed his hands and eyes 
with fair fresh water, .and gave thanks unto God in some fine 

5 Pile trig^ie.] Read, A la Pile Trigone. Colgrave says, pile trigone 
a triangular piece of iron, to be thrown at a ring, through which he 
who passes it wins the game. Ductal says, it is an ancient giyne at 
tennis, wherein three persons, placed jit the corners of a triangle, strike 
the ball reciprocally from one to the other. Martial, Epig. 19,1. 4. 
“ Sen lentum ceroma teris, tepidumve trigona.” 

6 He picked his teeth with mastic tooth-pickers .] S'cscuroit les dents 
avecques i mg trou de lentisce. In the aneieutest editions we find trim 
instead of tronc, by changing tlie n into a u, as in couvcnt instead of 
convent (Covent-garden instead of Convent-garden) Trou de lentisque 
therefore means the stem or stalk of th» lentisk tree; the stalks of this 

•n 
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canticks, made in praise of the divine bounty and munificence. 
This done, they brought in cards, not to play, but to learn a 
thousand pretty tricks, and new inventions, which were all 
grounded upon arithmetic. By this means he fell in love 
with that numerical science, and every day after dinner and 
supper he passed his time in it as pleasantly, as he was wont 
to do at cards and dice : iso that at last he understood so 
well both the theory and practical part thereof, that Tunstal 
the Englishman,’ who had written very largely of that pur¬ 
pose, Confessed that verily in comparison of him he had no 
skill at all. And not only in that, but in the other mathe¬ 
matical sciences, as geometry, astronomy, music, &e. For in 
waiting on the concoction, and attending the digestion of his 
food, they made a thousand pretty instruments apd geometri¬ 
cal figures, and did in some measure practice the astronomical 
canons. , 

After tliis they recreated themselves with singing musi¬ 
cally, in four or five parts, or upon a ket theme or ground at 
random, as it best pleased them. In matter of musical in¬ 
struments, he learned to play upon the lute, the virginals, 
the harp, the Allman flute with nine holes, the violin, and 
the sackbut. This hour thus spent, and digestion finished, 
he did purge his body of natural excrements, then betook 
himself to his principal study for three hours together, or 
more, as well to repeat his matutinal lectures, as to proceed 
in the book wherein he was, as also to write handsomely, to 
draw and form the antique and Roman letters. This being 
done, they went out of their house, and with them a young 
gentleman of Touraine, named the Eapirre Gymnast, who 
taught him the art of riding. Changing then his clothes, 

tree, from whence drops the mastic, were used by tin; Romans for * 
tooth-pickers, preferable to quills, Martial, Bpig. 22, 1. 21. 

“ Lentiscum melius: sed si tibi Ironilca cusp^s 
Dcfucrit, dentes, pennu, levare potes.” 

’ Tjinstal the Englishman .] Cuthbert Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, 
in England; M. le Duqjiat goes on,—We see, in Draudius’s Bib- 
liotheque, the title of several of his Theological Works, but the treatise- 
hinted at here by Rabelais, was printed in 4to„ at London, 1522; and 
reprinted in one volume, at I’aris, by Robert Stevens, 1529, under the 
title of “ Cuthberti Tonstali de Arte supputandi, Libri Quatuor,” with 
an Epistle Dedicatory of the Author, to Sir Thomas More. In 15.11, 
Nicholas Leonicus dedicated to the same Tonstal his three books, De 
vana llistoria. 
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he rode a Naples courser, Dutch roussin, a Spanish gennet, 
a barbed or trapped steed, then a light fleet horse, unto 
whom he gave a hundred carieres, made him go the high 
saulls, bounding in the air, free a ditch with a skip, leap 
over a stile or pail, turn short in if ring both to the right and 
left hand. There he broke not his lance ; for it is tfu 
greatest foolery in the world to say, I have broken ten lances 
at tilts or in fight. A carpenter can do even as much. But 
it is a glorious and praiseworthy action, with one lance to 
break and overthrow ten enemies. Therefore with a* sharp, 
stiff, strong, and well-steeled lance, would he usually forse 
up a door, pierce a harness, beat down a tree, carry away 
the ring, lift up a cuirassier saddle, with the mail-coat and 
gauntlet. All this he did in complete arms from head to 
foot. As for the prancing flourishes, and smacking popisms. 
for the better cherishing of the horse, commonly used in 
riding, none did theqt better than he. The voltiger of 
Ferrara was but as an ape fompared to him. He was sin¬ 
gularly skilful in leaping nimbly from one horse to another 
without putting foot to ground, and these horses were called 
desultories. He could likewise from either side, with a 
lance in his hand, leap on horseback without stirrups, and 
rule the horse at Iris pleasure without a bridle, for such 
things are useful in military engagements. Another day he 
exercised the battle-axe, which he so dexterously wielded, 
both in the nimble, strong, and smooth management of that 
weapon, and that in all the feats practiceable by it, that he 
passed knight of arms in tljp field, and at all essays. 

Then tossed he the pike, played with the two-handed 
.sword, with the back sword, with the Spanish tuck, the 
dagger, poniard, armed, unarmed, with a buckler, with a cloak, 
with a target. ThenVould he hunt the hart, the roebuck, 
the bear, tlfc fallow deer, the .wild boar, the hare, the phea¬ 
sant, the partridge and the bustard. He played at the bal¬ 
loon, and made it bound-in the air, Ixjth with fist and Toot. 
He wrestled, ran, jumped, not at three steps and a leap, 
called the hops, nor at clochepied, called the hare’s leap, nor 
yet at the Almanes; for, said Gymnast, these jumps are for 
the wars altogether unprofit able, and of no use : but at one 
leap he would skip over a ditch, spring over a hedge, mount 
six paces upon a wall, ramp and •grapple after this fashion 
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up against a window, of the full height of a l"nce. lie did 
swim in deep waters on his belly, on his back, sideways,* 
with all his body, with his feet only, with one hand in the 
air, wherein he held a book, crossing thus the breadth of the 
River Seine, without wetting, and dragging along his cloak 
with his teeth, as did Julius Ccesar; then with the help of 
one hand he entered forcibly into it boat, from whence lie- 
cast himself again headlong into the water, sounded the 
depths, hollowed the rocks, and plunged into the pits and 
gulfs. ' Then turned he the boat about, governed it, led it 
swiftly or slowly with the stream and against the stream, 
stopped it in his course, guided if with one hand, and with 
the other lai{l hard about him with a huge great oar. hoisted 
the sail, hied up along the mast l>y the shrouds, ran upon 
the edge of the decks, set the compass in order, tackled the 
bowlines, and steered the helm. Coming out of the water, 
he ran furiously up against a hill, and ( with the same alacrity 
and swiftness ran down again. He climbed up trees like a 
cat. leaped from the one to the otlu-r like a squirrel. lie 
did pull down the great houghs and branches, like another 
Milo ; then with two sharp well-steeled daggers, and two 
tried bodkins, would lie run up by the wall to the very top 
of a house like u rat: then suddenly come down from the 
top to the bottom, with such an even composition of mem¬ 
bers, that by the fall he would eatcli no harm. 

lie did cast the dart, throw the bar, put the stone, practise 
the javelin, the boar spear or partisan, and the halbert. He 
broke the strongest bows in drawing, bended against, bis 
breast the greatest cross-bows of steel.' took bis aim by the 
eye with the hand-gun, and shot well, traversed and planted 
the cannon, shot ut hut-marks, at the papgay from below 
upwards, or to a height from above downwards, or to a de¬ 
scent ; then before him, sidewise, and behind hi.a, like the 
Parthians. They tied a cabfe-rope to the top of a high 
towcf, by one end whereof hanging near the ground he 
wrought himself with his hands to the very top ; then upon 
the same tract came down so sturdily and firm that you 
could not on a plain meadow have run with more assurance. 
They set up a great pole fixed upon two trees. There would 
he h&ng by his hands, and with them alone, his feet touch¬ 
ing at nothing, would go*baek and fore along the aforesaid 
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rope with so great swiftness, that hardly could one overtake 
him with running; and then, to exercise his breast and 
lungs, lie would shout like all the devils in hell. I heard 
him once call Kudemon from St. Victor’s gate to Montmar¬ 
tre. Stontor never had such a cjoice at the siege of Troy. 
Then for the strengthening of his nerves *or sinews, they 
made him two great sows of le;i|l, 8 each of them weighing 
eight thousand and seven hundred quintals, which they 
called Altercs.' J Those he took up from the ground, in each 
hand one.'then lifted them up o\er his head, and hejd them 
so without stirring three quarters of an hour or more, which 
was an inimitable force, lie fought at harriers with tin 
stoutest and most vigorous champions; and when it came to 
the cope, hg stood so sturdily on liis feet, that Tie abandoned 
himself unto the strongest, in case they could remove him 
from his place, as.Milo was wont to do of old. In whos: 
imitation likewise he held a pomegranate in his hand, to 
give it unto him tlnfl coijd take it from him. The time 
being thus bestowed, and himself rubbed, cleansed, wiped, 
and refreshed with other clothes, he returned fair and softly ; 
and passing through certain meadows, or other grassy places., 
beheld the trees and plants.comparing them w ith what is writ¬ 
ten of them in the books of the ancients, such as Theophrast. 
Dioseorides, Marinus 1 " I’linv, Nioander. Maccr, and Galen, 
and carried home to the house great handfuls of them, whereof 
a yo'ung page called Hizotomos had charge ; together with 
little mattocks, pickaxes, grubbing hooks, cabbies, pruning 
knives, and other instruments requisite for herborising, 
living come to their lodging, whilst supper was making 
ready, they repeated certain passages of that which had 
been react, and then sat down at table. Here remark, that his 

* Sows of Lead. ] So Vo English call them. The French call them 
salmons, nee sows of load, because of their resembling that tish, both 
in shape and size. The reader Will forgive the digression 1 am going 
to make. In Derbyshire there is a living worth . r i or £000 a-year in 
tithe pigs. It is Wirksworth. (Fit's of leajl.'l * 

“ Allcres.] A poise of iron, stone, hut chiefly lead, which tumblers, 
and dancers on ropes, hold ill their hands for a counterpoise, nlso a 
piece of lead, &c. to lift up with both hands for exercise. In Latin, or 
rather Greek, llalter, eris, dXri/p, «ird rue uWtirOm, a salieudo. Mar¬ 
tial. Epigr 49, 1. 1 1 . 

“ (jtud pereunt stnlto fortes lialtere laeerti ?” 

10 Marinas. | Galen speaks ofteu o4 hiiv. See more in Dueliat. 
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dinner was sober and thrifty, for he did thpn cat only to 
prevent the gnawings of his stomach, but his supper was 
copious and large ; for he took then as much as was lit to 
maintain and nourish him; which indeed is the true diet 
prescribed by the art of gpod and sound physic, although a 
rabble of loggeiheaded physicians, muzzled in the brabbling 
shop of sophisters , 11 counsel the contrary. During that re¬ 
past was continued the lesson read at dinner as long as they 
thought good: the rest was spent in good discourse, learned 
and profitable. After that they had given thanks, he set 
himself to sing vocally, and play upon harmonious instru¬ 
ments, or otherwise passed his time at some pretty sports, 
made with cards and dice, or in practising the feats of leger¬ 
demain, with cups and balls. There they staid gome nights 
in frolicking thus, and making themselves merry till it was 
time to go to bed; and on other nights they would go make 
visits unto learned men, or to such as had been travellers in 
strange and remote countries. When h was full night before 
they retired themselves, they went unto the most open place 
of the house to see the face of the sky, and there beheld the 
comets, if any were, as likewise the figures, situations, as¬ 
pects, oppositions and conjunctions of both the fixed stars 
and planets. 

Then with his master did he briefly recapitulate, after the 
manner of the Pythagoreans, that which he had read, seen, 
learned, done and understood in the whole course of that day. 

Then prayed they unto God the Creator, in falling down 
before him, and strengthening their faith towards him, and 
glorifying him for his boundless bounty and, giving thanks 
unto him for the time that was past, they recommended 
themselves to his divine clemency for the future. Which' 
being done, they went to bed, and betook themselves to their 
repose and rest. 

11 Sophisters.\ By these Sophisters, or Arabians, os Dolet’s edition 
has it, Rabelais means Avicenna and his followers; and by those of 
the good and sound opinion, Galen and his disciples. It is certain, the 
Goths first brought in the custom of set dinners and suppers, that is, of 
eating two full meals a day; whereas the ancients used to make a light 
dinner, but at supper they would eat their fill. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

llow Gargantua spent his time in rainy weather. 

Ip it happened that the weather were any thing cloudy, 
foul, and rainy, all the forenoon was employed, as before 
specified, according to custom, with this difference only, that 
they had a good clear fire lighte<J, to correct the distempers 
of the air. But after dinner, instead of their wonted exer- 
citations, they did abide within, and, by way of Apotherapie. 1 
did recreate themselves in bottling up of hay, in cleaving 
and sawing of ■wood, and in threshing sheaves of corn at the 
barn. Then they studied the art of painting or carving; t>r 
brought into use the antique play of tables, 2 as Leonicus 
hath written of it. and as our good friend I.aft-aris playcth 
at it. In playing they examined the passages of ancient 
authors, wherein [he said play is mentioned, or any meta¬ 
phor drawn from it. They went likewise to see the drawing 

1 Apotherapie ] The new editions have it Apothi rapic. with a c, 
which is no word at all. The Dutch Editor says nVolhpowd'a means, 
the issue and end of exercise. 1 like Hohertson’s definition better, 
" eura post rcmcdia vehementiora, vel euratio post exereitationen 
exhibita.” Auglice, a healer after hard drinking, us one may say in 
mirth, from anu et Stpairimo. 

Tables. Head instead of Tables, Talus, or Tali. Talus is a bone 
to play with like a die. (1. Whether Ancle or Huckle? I.udus Ta- 
lanus, in Latin. All the editions, except this of Ducliat, have it Tables, 
but it should be Tales, i. e. Tali, as above, and as in 1. 4, e. 7. Lcoui- 
cus, who is mentioned by Rabelais, in the same breath, wrote a Treatise 
by way of Dialogue, do Lndo Tularin, intituled Sannutus (not Sam- 
nutus, as in Gryphius’s Edition, both m title and text. Sannutus is the 
Latin termination of it If It signifies loug-tnskcd, full-tusked, 

ns an old full-grown boar. This Leonicus, whose Christian name was 
Nicholas was a native of Venice, and a learned professor at I’udua, 
where he died qjjt seventy-five years old, nor in 1533, as Bucholccr 
writes in his Chronicle*of that year, but two years younger, or if you 
will less old, thatdS Alt. 1531, in the month of March. Bembo, or. 
the Bembo, to speak like the Italians, 1. M, of the second part of his 
Italian Letters, in one to Ycltor Soranzo, of the 2Sth of March, 1531 ; 
“ II nostro buon Messer Leonico l’altro di fini la sua vita.” Our old 
friend Leonicus finished Ins career W life flie oilier day. But to wind 
up this article; the game of the Tali (rail- d«Tfmy«Xwi') is certainly of 
great antiquity, especially if it be true that the Lydians used it, even 
before the Trojan war; nor did it cease to be in vogue in Italy, under 
the name of 1‘arelles, till about I4H4 ; since which the wars of that 
country have occasioned the people to turn their thoughts to more 
serious things. 
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of metals, or the casting of great ordnance :, how the lapi¬ 
daries did work, as also the goldsmiths and cutlers of precious 
stones. Nor did they omit to visit the alchymists, money- 
coiners, upholsterers, weavers, velvet-workers, watchmakers, 
looking-glass-framers, printers, organists, and other such 
kind of artificers, and, every where giving them somewhat 
to drink, did learn and consider the industry and invention 
of the trades. They went also lo hear the public lectures, 
the solemn commencements, the repetitions, the acclama¬ 
tions, the pleadings of the gentle lawyers, and sermons of 
Evangelical preachers. He went through the halls and 
places appointed for fencing, and there played against the 
masters themselves at all weapons, and showed them by 
experience, t'liat lie knew- as much in it as, yea more than, 
they. And, instead of herborising, they visited the shops of 
druggists, herbalists, and apothecaries, end diligently con¬ 
sidered the fruits, roots, leaves, gums, seeds, the grease and 
ointments of some foreign parts, s as also how they did adul¬ 
terate them. 4 lie went to see jugglers, tumblers, mounte¬ 
banks and quacksalvers, and considered their cunning, their 
shifts, their summer-saults and smooth tongues especially of 
those of Chauny in Picardy, who are naturally great praters, 
and brave givers of fibs, in matter of green apes. 

At their return they did eat more soberly at supper than 
at other times, and meats more dcssieative and extenuating ; 
to the end that the intemperate moisture of the air, commu¬ 
nicated to the body by a necessary confinity, might by this 
means be corrected, and that they might not receive any 
prejudice for want of their ordinary bodily exercise. Thus 

3 Grease and ointment* of some foreign parts.] Axunges yi’i’egrines. 
Axunge signifies grease, properly of swme, says Cotgrave, also ointment 
made thereof. Duchat says, the softest and mist humid fat, nr grease 
of beasts. Boyer says, Axonge, man’s grease, prepared with herbs, and 
good against cold humours. The authors of Camb. Dirt. *' Axungia ab 
unguendo plaustri axe, ad facihorem circumactum rotarum.” Grease 
or unguEnl, for an axle-tree, whence its name axunyia, swine's grease; 
also the fat, froth, or cream of any other thing. 

4 Adulterate them J 11 is indeed adulterer in French; but here it 
means to compound, make up, mingle together, as you will find adul- 
tero, ill the Camb. Diet, sometimes to signify. Duclmt confirms mo in 
this opinion : “ adulterer, la tnauiere dont on faisoil des remedes com¬ 
pose* de toutes ces Drogues.” In this sense it is an apothecary’s 
business to adulterate, and not ary objection to him for doing so. 
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was Gargantua governed, and kept on in this course of edu¬ 
cation, from day to day profiting, as you may understand 
such a young man of his age 5 may, of a pregnant judgment, 
with good discipline well continued. Which, although at 
the beginning it seemed difficult, became a little after so 
sweet, so easy, and so dolightfuL that it seemed rather the 
recreation of a king than the stinly of a scholar. Neverthe¬ 
less l’onocrates, to divert him from this vehement intension 
of the spirits, thought fit, once in a month, upon some fair 
and clear day to go out of the city betimes in the fnorning, 
either towards Gentilly, or Boulogne, or to Montrouge,» or 
Charanton-bridge, or to Vanves, or St. (’lou, and there spend 
all the day long in making the greatest cheer,that could be 
devised, sporting, making merry, drinking healths, playing, 
singing, dancing, tumbling in some fair meadow, unnestling 
of sparrows, taking of quails, and fishing for frogs and crabs. 
But although that day was past without books or lecture, 
yet was it not spent without profit; for in the said meadows 
they usually repeated certain pleasant verses of Virgil's agri¬ 
culture, of Hesiod, and of I’olitian's husbandry; would set 
a broach some witty Latin epigrams, then immediately turned 
them into roundelay s and songs for dancing in the French 
language. In their feasting, they would sometimes separate 
the water from the w ine that, was therewith mixed, as Cato 
tcaelicth. Do re rustica, and I'liny with an ivy cup 5 would 
wash the wine in a basin full of w ater, then take it out again 
with a funnel as pure as ever. They made the water go 
from one glass to another, and contrived a thousand little 
aulomatory engine*,’ that is to say, moving of themselves, 

s Of“h\n age.] It appears before, in elinp. 14. that Gargantua, in 
1420, had spent in study fifty-three years, ten months, and two weeks 
He was at least five yews old when Master Thubal gave him lus lirs 
lesson ; but let us reckon no more than fifty-eight years, lie is ltiadi 
to read, since 11211, the Suppliffientum t'hromeorum, wlneheameou 
sixty-live years after, viz. in l lHii. Add these sixty-five to tke otlic 
fifty-eight, and yon will find that tfjis young man Gargantua was a 
least a hundred and twenty-three years old, even before lie put tiiinse 
under the discipline of l'onoerates. But this is, berause Gargantua 
adolcsccncy ought to be m proportion to the duration of lus life : no' 
bis life was of a very great length, since 1. 2, c. 2, he was fi21 yea: 
eld when he begot l’nntagruel. 

c With an in/ cuj>.\ I’liny, I. Hi, c. Xi. after Cato, e. de re rust. 

7 Automuturg engines. | The read# m*y upon this satisfy huiise 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

How there was a great strife and debate raised betwixt the cake- 
bakers of Lerne, and those of Gargantua’s country, whereupon 
were waged great wars. 

At that time, which was the season of vintage, in the beginning 
of harvest, 1 when the country shepherds were set to keep 
the vines, and hinder the starlings from eating up the grapes, 
as some cake-bakers of Lerne" happened to pass along in 
the broad highway, driving into the cityt.cn or twelve horses 
loaded with cakes, the said shepherds courteously entreated 
them to give them some for their money, as the price then 
ruled in the market. For here it is to be remarked, that it 
is a celestial food to eat for breakfast, hot fresh rakes with 
grapes, especially the frail clusters, the great red grapes, the 
muscadine, the verjuice grape, and the luskitrd, for those that 
are costive in their belly; because it will make them gush 
out, and squirt the length of a hunter’s staff, like the very 
tap of a barrel; and oftentimes, thinking to let a squib, they 
did all-to-bcsquatter and conskite themselves, whereupon they 
are commonly called the vintage thinkers. 3 The bunsellers or 

further, by having recourse to Leonicus, 1. 1, c. 7 . of his “ de varia 
Hisforia.” 

1 Harvest.] Autumn, Rabelais says. 

2 Lerne.] Lerne or Lernay, as Bernier spells it, is a parish in Poitou, 
where they make a kind of Galettc (wreathed cake, says Colgravc, a 
broad thin cake, says Boyer, with whom I concur.) Be that as it will, 
it was a large sort of brown cake, or a bun, hastily baked on a hot 
hearth (Focus in Latin, from whence I suppose the people of Perigord, 
Languedoc, &c call it Fouace) with hot einbcrs,'aid on it, and turning 
coals over it. Busbequius relates, that in travelling from Vienna to 
Constantinople, throughout Bulgaria, he met with hardly «*../ other 
bread than a sort of fouace, which was not so much as leavened. “ Post 
hsec,” says he, “ pluribus diebus fecimus iter per ammnas et non infru- 
giferas Bulgarorum convalles ; quo fere tempore pane, usi r,nmus sub- 
cincricio ; fugaeias vocant. Eum puellse mulieresque vendunt: neque 
enim sunt in ea regione pistorcs. Ilia:, ubi hospites advenisse sentiunt, 
unde lucelli quid spereut, calidis cineribns sulijiciunt, a.tque ita ferventes 
eliamnum a loco panes parvo pretio vcnales circumfcnmt.” (Let. 1. 
of his Embassy into Turkey.) In France, these are the people that 
make and sell the fouace cake, and whom Rabelais calls founders: cake- 
bakers or cake-venders of Lcmd. 

2 Vintage thinkers.] An Englishman will be apt to stare at this 
word, and imagine it should be vintage drinkers: But no, it is rightly 
translated; Cutdeurs de veniam ,js are Rabelais’ words; and since, as 
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cakc-makers.wcrc in nothing inclinable to their request; but, 
(which was worse,) did injure them most outrageously, calling 
them prattling gabblers, licorous gluttons, freckled bittors, 
mangy rascals, shitc-a-bcd scoundrels, drunken roysters, sly 
knaves, drowsy loiterers, slapsau*e fellows, slabberdegullion 
druggels, lubbardly louts, cozening foxes, ruffian rogues, 
paultry customers, syehopkant-varlets, drawlatch hoydons, 
flouting milksops, jeering companions, staring clowns, for¬ 
lorn snakes, ninny lobcocks, scurvy sneaksbies, fondling fops, 
base loons, saucy coxcombs, idle lusks, scoffing brSggards, 
noddy meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddi-poljolt-heads, 
jobbernol goosecaps, foolish loggerheads, dutch calf-lollies, 
grouthcad gnat-snappers, lob-dotterels, gaping; changelings, 
eodshead lnobies, woodcock slangams, ninnie-hammer fly¬ 
catchers, noddiepcak simpletons, turdy-gut, shitten shepherds, 
and other such like defamatory epithets ; saying further that 
it was not for them to eat of these dainty cakes, but might 
very well content themselves with the coarse unraunged 
bread, 4 or to eat of the great brown household loaf. To 
the French proverb says, a filthy tale seldom wants filthy auditors, “a 
cut de foirard toujours abonde merde," I will even explain these 
words. There is you must know an ancient home-spun French saying, 
“.ie cuidois sculcnicnt peter, et jc me suis embrene.” I thought 
(mind that word, for it explains thinkers.! 1 thought to have only 
farted and have all beshit myself. This piece of loose wit is grounded 
on tlie laxative quality of tile white grape, called fur that very reason 
foirard (squitteror) : of which when a man, and the same with a 
woman, I suppose, lias oaten too freely, and dunks to case him (or 
her) self by farting, they are very apt to do something more. 
Thence came the saying abov% I thought only to have let a fart, and 
liavc all beshit myself? Thus when Uabchus, eh. 9. of lus Pantagrue- 
lian Prog nostication, says, that m Autumn the euidez will be in season, 
Tie means that in tune of vintage, people will often have occasion to say 
jo cuidois, Ac. I thought, &c. I have been the fuller in explaining 
this, because when the reader comes to the ninth chapter of the Pan- 
tagruclian Prognostication, lie mi^ know what ltabelais means by “ tel 
cuidera vessir, qui baudeinent fiantera,” winch M. Moltcux very ele¬ 
gantly translates, many a one (in Autumn) will think only to burst at 
the broad-side (or rather broad-ond)*by the way of lizzlc-cum-funk, and 
will foully gi vc their breeches a clyster with a fecal decoction. Rabe¬ 
lais is not so polite here, though no body knew belter than he how to 
be so upon a proper occasion. He says, many a one will let a brewer’s 
fizzle, i. e. grains and all. 

Coarse unraunyed bread, Sre.] Gras pain balle', et de tourte. Balle 
is the chaff or coat that holds the grains of wheat or other com. So 
pain balle is chaff brei^d. This bread,*coaAe with a witness, which in 
Poitou is given only to country servants, consists of scvcriq sorts of corn, 
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which provoking words, one amongst them, called Forgicr, 
an honest fellow of his person, and a notable springul, made 
answer very calmly thus. How long is it since you have 
got horns, that you arc become so proud ? Indeed formerly 
you were wont to give us come freely, and will you not now 
let us have any tor our money ? This is not the part of good 
neighbours, neither do we serve you thus, when you come 
hither to buy our good corn, whereof you make your cakes 
and buns. Besides that, we would have given you to the bar¬ 
gain some of our grapes, but, by his zounds, you may chance 
to.irepent it, and possibly have need of us at another time, 
when we shall use you after the like manner, and therefore re¬ 
member it. ..Then Marquet, a prime man in the confraternity 
of the cake-bakers, said unto him, Yea, sir, thou- art pretty 
well crest-risen this morning, thou didst eat yesternight too 
much mullet and bolymong.''’ Come hither, sirrah, come 
hither, I will give thee some cakes. Whereupon Forgicr 
dreading no harm, in all simplicity went towards him, and 
drew a sixpence out of his leather satchel, thinking that 
Marquet would have sold him some of his cakes. But in- 

as oats, barley, and the great and small platre, (a sort of rye, if 1 do 
not mistake M. le Duchat’s petit ble,) the ear of which is very long, 
and the grain placed two and two in a husk, which is flat and very hard. 
Now, as no great care is taken at tiie mill, to separate this husk nor 
even the chaff (ballc above mentioned) from the meal, this makes the 
chaff bread (pain balle) so despicable. As for the other word Rabelais 
uses, viz., tourte, Cotgravc, from whom Sir T. If. takes it, says, it is a 
loaf of household (or brown) bread, called so in Lionnois and Dunphiuc. 
But M. le Duchat being more particular. 1 shall translate what lie says 
of this same tourte. It is bread made of rye, peculiar to the peasants 
of certain provinces, chiefly to the poor inhabitants of the mountains of 
the country of Forctz, the Lyonnois, Savoy, Auvergne, and uj£‘ a l>uui 
bonr.ois. This bread, which is made into loaves, almost as big as a 
Parmesan cheese, and muchwhat of the sam? form, will keep several 
months; nay, it is said, that tourte is more savoury for beir-g stale, and 
that age gives it a yellow colour, hke'that of wax, if due care he taken 
to pile i.hese huge loaves one upon another as soon as they coine out of 
the oven, and some very heavy weight be set upon them. Upon the 
whole, this sort of bread Is very undigestive, and agrees with none but 
ploughmen, porters, quarry-men, masons, bricklayers, and black-smiths. 
See Jcrom Mercurialis, Yar. Leci. 1. 2, c. 5. Bruyerin dc re Cibana, 
1. 1, c. 9, 

5 Bolymong .) Mingled corn. This is not in the original; it says only 
millet, which if you feed at cock with over night, ho will be the stouter 
and bolder for it the next day. '* 
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stead of cakes, he gave him with his whip such a rude lash 
overthwart. the legs, the marks of the whipcord knots were 
apparent in them, then would have fled away; but Forgicr 
cried out as loud as he could, O murder, murder, help, help, ' 
help ! and in the mean time threiv a great cudgel after him, 
which he carried under his arm,j wherewith he hit him in 
the coronal joint of his head, upon the crotaphic artery of 
the right side thereof, so forcibly, that Marquet fell down 
from his mare, more like a dead than a living man. Mean¬ 
while the farmers and country swains that were watching 
their walnuts near to that place, came running with tlgiir 
great, poles and long staves, and laid such load on these cake- 
bakers, as if they had been to thrash upon gr^cn rye. The 
other sliejitierds and shepherdesses, hearing the lamentable 
shout of Forgier, came with their slings anil slackies® follow¬ 
ing them, and throwing great stones at them, as thick 
as if it had been ljpil. At last they overtook them, and 
took from them about four or five dozen of their cakes. 
Nevertheless they paid for them the ordinary price, and gave 
them over and above one hundred eggs , 7 and three baskets 
full of mulberries.’' Then did the cake-bakers help to get 
up to his mare, Marquet, who was most shrewdly wounded, 
and forthwith returned to Lome, changing the resolution 
they had to go to Pareille, threatening very sharp and bois¬ 
terously the cowherds, shepherds, and farmers, of Sevilld 
and Siuays. This done, the shepherds and shepherdesses 
made merry with these cakes and fine grapes, and sported 
themselves together at tlje sound of the pretty small pipe, 
scoffing and laughing at those vain glorious cake-bakers, 
who hint that day met with a mischief for want of crossing 
themselves with a good hand in the morning. Nor did they 
forget to apply to Porgier’s leg some fair great red medicinal 

r ’ Stactics.] I know not what‘slacky means ; 1 suppose it may be a 
Scotch word for something like a sling ; for that is what ltabelais means 
by the word brassier.— C'utt/rane. 

7 One hundred, ei/i/s.] ltabelais does not say eggs, but shelled nuts, for 
that’s the meaning of t/iuras, Colgrave says, and M. le Durhat too. Un 
cent rie noix, &<■. says Duchal, a hundred walnuts, wlucli Urangousier’s 
tenants had just been shelling for themselves. 

b Mulberries, j Francs (miners means, according to M. 1c Ducliat. a 
sort of white grapes, the pulp whereof is very firm. The word comes 
from albus, white. 
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grapes , 8 and so handsomely dressed it and bouqd it up, that 
he was quickly cured. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

How the inhabitants of Lerrfi\ by the commandment of Picro- 
chole, their King , assaultccj the shepherds of Gargantua unex¬ 
pectedly and on a sudden. f 

The cake-bakers, being returned to Lome, went presently, 
before they did either eat or drink, to the capital , 1 and there 
before their King, called Picrochole , 2 the third of that 
name , 3 made their complaint, showing their panniers broken, 
their caps all crumbled, their coats torn, their cakes taken 
away, but, ab'ove all, Marquet most enormously^ wounded, 
saying, that all that mischief was done by the shepherds and 
herdsmen of Grangousier, near the broad highway beyond 
Seville. Picrochole incontinent grew angry and furious ; 
and, without asking any further what, how, why or where¬ 
fore, commanded the ban and arriere ban to be sounded 
throughout all his country, that all his vassals of what con¬ 
dition soever should, upon pain of the halter , 4 come in the best, 
arms they could, unto the great place before the castle, at 

9 Great red medicinal grapes .] Gras raisins chenins ; a kind of great 
red grape, fitter for medicines than for meat— Colyruve. 

1 Capitol .] Capitoly in French. In some provinces of France they 
call the session-house and court of judicature, the capital, and at Thou- 
louse the echevius (magistrates not unlike the English sheriffs,) are 
called capitouls. It is in this sense, we are to understand the country 
gibberidge capitoly, since it is said the cake-bakers went thither to curry 
their complaints, arid supplicate their ltixig for justice, who, according 
to ancient custom, dispensed it to his subjects personally and instantly. 

* Picrochole. J Bitter bile, Greek ; i. c. A choleric man. - • • - 

s The third of that name.] M. lc Duchat takes this to mean, that he 
was still more choleric than his two predecessors of the same name. To 
call one Simpleton the third, Codshcad the third, is the sg.me as to 
call him a complete simpleton, a finished fool, a eodshead in the super¬ 
lative degree. In this sense it is, that ch. 27, 1. 5, our author, Sneaking 
of KingBenius, founder of the order of Semiquaver Friars, says he was 
the third of the name of Benins, as much as to say he was a greater 
Tony (Benest in French) than his predecessors, who had impoverished 
themselves to enrich other orders which they had likewise founded. 
See ch. 6 and 27, Rabelais, 1. 5. 

4 Halter. ] Sur peine de la hart; Hart properly means a green withy, 
with which in old time malefactors were hanged, and still are, says 
Cotgrave, in some barbarous xanv tries. 
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the hour of noon/ and the better to strengthen his design, he 
caused the drum to be beat about the town. Himself, whilst 
his dinner was making ready, went to sec his artillery mounted 
upon the carriage, to display his colours, and set up the 
great royal standard, and loaded Jvains with store of ammu¬ 
nition both for the field and the belly, attns and victuals. 
At dinner he despatched his commissions, and by his express 
edict my Lord Shagrag” was appointed to command the van¬ 
guard, wherein were numbered sixteen thousand and four¬ 
teen harquebussiers or firelocks, together with thirty thou¬ 
sand and eleven volunteer adventurers. The great Torque- 
dillon. master of the horse, had the charge of the ordnance, 
wherein were reckoned nine hundred and fourteen brazen 
pieces, in fannons, double cannons, basilisks? serpentines, 
culverins, bombards or murtherers, falcons, bases or passe- 
volans, spiroles ajd other sorts of great guns. The real 
guard was committed to the Duke of Serapogood. In the 
main battle was the Ifing, ipid the princes of his kingdom. 
Thus being hastily furnished, before they would set forward, 
they sent three hundred light horsemen under the oonduet 
of Captain Swillwind, to discover the country, clear the 
avenues, and see whether there was any ambush laid for 
them. But, after they had made dilligent search, they found 
all the land round about in peace and quiet, without any 
meeting or convention at all; which Picrochole understand¬ 
ing commanded that every one should march speedily under 
his colours. Then immediately in all disorder, without keep¬ 
ing either rank or file, they took the fields one amongst 
' another, wasting, spoiling? destroying and making havoc of 
all whe rever they went, not sparing poor nor rich, privileged 
fiof unprivileged places, church nor laity, drove away oxen and 
cows, bulls, calves, heifers, wethers, ewes, lambs, goats, kids, 
hens, capons, chickens, geese, ganders, goslings, hogs, swine, 
pigs and such like ; beating*down the walnuts, plucking the 
grapes, tearing the hedges, shaking the fruit-trees, and 
committing such incomparable abuses, that the like 
abomination was never heard of. Nevertheless, they met 

5 At the hour of noon .] Rabelais could not have pitched upon a 
properer hour for this choleric prince to do a hot-headed tiling, than at 
high noon. 

6 Shu gray. ] Trepelu. riloaissimtps, in Latin. 
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with none to resist them, for every one submitted to their 
merry, beseeching them, that they might be dealt with cour¬ 
teously, in regard that they had always carried themselves as 
became good and loving neighbours ; and that they had 
never been guilty of any wrong or outrage done unto them, 
’o be thus suddenly surprised, troubled and disquieted, and 
that if they would not desist, God would punish them very 
shortly. To which expostulations and remonstrances no 
other answer was made, but that they would teach them to 
eat cakus. 


ClIAl’TEK XXVII. 

How a monk t?f Seville saved the close of the abbey from being 
ransacked by Ike enemy. 

So much they did, and so far they went pillaging and steal¬ 
ing, that at last they came to Seville, where they robbed 
both men and women, and took all they,.could catch: nothing 
was either too hot or too heavy for them. Although the plague 
was tligre in the most part of all their houses, they neverthe¬ 
less entered everywhere, then plundered and carried away all 
that was within, and yet for all this not one of them took any 
hurt, which is a most wonderful case. For the curates, 
vicars, preachers, physicians, chirurgeons and apothecaries, 
who went to visit, to dress, to cure, to heal, to preach unto, 
and admonish those that were sick, were all dead with the 
infection; and these devilish robbers and murderers caught 
never any harm at all. Whence comes this to pass, my 
masters ? I beseech you think upon it. The town being thus 
pillaged, they went unto the abbey with a horrible noise 
and turn id t, but they found it shut and made fas 
them. Whereupon the body of the army marched forward 
towards a pass or ford called the Gue <lc Vede, except seven 
companies of foot, and two hundred lancers, wh'h, staying 
there, broke down the walls of the close, to waste, spoil and 
make ‘havoc of all thq.vincs, and vintage within that place. 
The monks (poor devils) knew not in that extremity to 
which of all their sancts they should vow themselves. Never¬ 
theless, at all adventures they rang the bells ad capitulum 
capitulantes . 1 There it was decreed, that they should make 
1 Ad capitulum capitulantes.] * All such as had a vote in the chapter. 
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a fair procession, stuffed with good lectures, prayers, and 
litanies contra hostium insidias, and jolly responses pro pace . 2 

There was then in the abbey a claustral monk, called Friar 
John - ' of the funnels and gobbets, in French, des Entommeurcs 
young, gallant, frisk, lusty, nimbly, quick, active, bold, ad¬ 
venturous, resolute, tall, lean, wid^mouthed,’long-nosed, a fair 
dcspatcher of morning prayers, uubridlcr of masses, and run¬ 
ner over vigils; and, to conclude summarily in a word, a 
right monk, if ever there was any, since the monking world 
monked a monkery : for the rest, a clerk even to the teeth 1 
in matter of breviary. This monk, hearing the noise that ylm 
enemy made within the inclosure of the vineyard, went out 
to see what they were doing ; and perceiving that they wore 
cutting and.gathering the grapes, whereon was grounded the 
foundation of all their next year’s wine, returned unto the 
quire of the churcjt whore the other monks were, all aniaz d 
and astonished like so many bell-melters. Whom when he 
heard sing,im , 5 im,pt^ne, pp,ne,ne, nenc, turn, ne mini, num, 
ini, i mi, co, o, no, o, o, neno, ne, no, no, no, rum, nenum, 
num : It is well shit, well sung, said he. By the virtue of 
God, why do not you sing, I’anniers farewell, vintage is 
done ? The devil snatch me, if they be not already within 
the middle of our close, and cut so well both vines and grapes 
that, by God's body, there will not be found for these four 
years to come so much as a gleaning in it. By the belly of 
Sanct James, what shall we poor devils drink the while? 

This is done by ringing a certain little bell. Neither the novices nor 
converts are al all concerned to meet at this call. 

2 Responses, Ac.] 1’sryers of\he gradual. Part of the mass invented 
by l’opc Celesiiue, A. 4.10. 

‘John, #c.J Here M. le Dnchat observes, that M. Menage 
has made a discovery, that this is the character of one Burnard, a 
monk ofSermaise, and that Rabelais meant him by Friar John de 
TKntqnimeqjcs (for so Rabelais writ it, and means Friar John of (he 
chopping-knives, as I have elsewllbre said, not of the funnels.) See 
Uuehat at large. * 

4 Clerk even to the teeth.} A proverbial expression, used in speak¬ 
ing of a debauched priest or monk, who has, as it were, devoured 
his mass-book; well-read in his porridge-pot; an excellent clerk in a 
cook’s shop. 

J T»i, Ac.] Head it thus, for so Rahelais writ it, Im, im, pe, e, c, 

?» tum > urn , in, i, ni, i, mi, co, o, o, o, o, o, rum, um. These syllables 
belong to an anthem, or some response, and they form the words im- 
petum i”-nicomm, of which they represent the plain song. 


o 
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Lord God ? da mihi potum. Then said the prior of the eon- 
vent ;—What should this drunken fellow do here, let him 
be carried to prison for troubling the divine service. Nay, 
said the monk, the wine service, let us behave ourselves so, 
that it be not troubled ; fop you yourself, my lord prior, love 
to drink of the best, and sb doth every honest man. Never 
yet did a man of worth • dislike good wine, it is a monus- 
tical apophthegm. Hut these responses that you chant here 
by G—, arc not in season. Wherefore is it, that our devo¬ 
tions wore instituted to be short in the time of harvest and 
vintage, and long in' the advent and all the winter ? The late 
friar, Mac6 l’elossc, of good memory, a true zealous man, (or 
else 1 give mrself to the devil,) of our religion, told me, and ] 
remember it well, how the reason was, that in this season 
we might press and make the wine, and in winter whiff it lip. 
Hark you, my masters, you that love the wine. Cop's body, 
follow me; for Sanct Anthony burn me as freely as a faggot, 
if they get leave to taste one drop) of the liquor, that will not 
now come and fight for relief of the vine. Hog’s belly, the 
goods of the church ! Ha, no, no. What the devil,'’ Sanct 
Thomas of England was well content to die for them ; if 1 
died in the same cause, should not I be a sanct likewise ? 
Yes. Yet shall not I die there for all this, for it is I that 
must do it to others and send them a packing. 

As he spake this, he threw off his great monk's habit, and 
laid hold upon the staff of the cross, which was made of the 
heart of a sorb-apple-tree, it being of thelengthof alance,round, 
of a full gripe, and a little powdeyed with lilies called flower 
do luce, 1 the workmanship whereof was almost all defaced 
and worn out. Thus went he out in a fair lo ng- skirted 
jacket, putting his frock scarfwise athwart his breast, ancHn 
this equipage, with his staff, shaft, or truncheon of the cross, 

6 What the devil, he. ] Bead, Oorts, St. Thomas of England would 
gladly have laid down his life for them. He means Thomas k Beckel. 

' Floteer-de-luccs almost all defaced.] Many will have the moral 
sense of the words, and of this action of Friar John to be, that the 
Kings of France having thought fit to give, in their kingdom, a very 
great authority to ecclesiastics, these latter have often made use of it to 
oppress their enemies, without taking any, or very little notice of the 
power and sovereignty of their benefactors. But might there not be 
some other mystery in what Habclais adds, that Friar John’s stair was 
of the sorb-;'pplc-tree, the hardest of all-woods’ 
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laid on so lustily, brisk, and fiercely upon his enemies, who 
without any order, or ensign, or trumpet, or drum, were 
busied in gathering the grapes of the vineyard. For the 
cornets, guidons, and ensign-bearers had laid down their 
standards, banners, and colours Iw the wallfides: the drum¬ 
mers had knocked out the heads *jf their drums on one end, 
to fill them with grapes : the trumpeters were loaded with 
great bundles of bunches, and huge knots of clusters: in sum, 
every one of them was out of array, and all in disorder. He 
hurried, therel'ore, upon them so rudely, without crying gare 
or beware, that he overthrew them like hogs, tumbled them 
over like swine, striking athwart and alongst, and by one 
means or other laid so about him, after the »ld fashion of 
fencing, tbst to some he beat out their brains, to others he 
crushed their arms, battered their legs, and be thwacked their 
sides till their ril* cracked with it. To others again he un¬ 
jointed the spondylej or knuckles of the neck, disfigured 
their chaps, gashed their fifties, made their cheeks hang flap¬ 
ping on their chin, and so swinged and belammed them, that 
they fell down before him like hay before a mower. To 
some others he spoiled the frame of their kidneys, marred 
their backs, broke their thigh-bones, pushed in their noses, 
poached out their eyes, cleft their mandibules, tore their jaws, 
dash’d in their teeth into their throat, shook asunder their 
omoplates or shoulder blades, sphacelated their shins, morti¬ 
fied their shanks, inflamed their ankles, heaved off of the 
hinges their ishies, their sciatica or hip-gout, 8 dislocated 
the joints of their knees, ^quartered into pieces the boughts 
or pestles of their thighs, and so thumped, mawled and be- 
Ijjt}j em everywhere, that never was corn so thick and 
threefold thrashed tyion by ploughmen’s flails, as were the 
pitifully disjoined members of their mangled bodies, under 
the mereiltss baton of the crpss. If any ottered to hide him¬ 
self amongst the thickest of the vines, he laid him srjuat as 
u flounder, bruised the ridge qf his .back, and dashed his 

8 Heaved off the him/es their ishies, their sciatica or hip-gout.] It is 
desi/oudoit les ischies, heaved off the hinges, the huckle-bones; for 1 
take ischies to he iseliia, the plural of ischium, the huckle-bone, the 
hip. Sir T. 11. finding in Colgrave that Rabelais’s word ischie means 
the sciatica or hip-gout, sets it down so v ithout considering the ab¬ 
surdity of such a construction, or the ejroneousness of Cotgrave in that 
respect. Jsrhias is indeed the hip-gout, but not ischium.* 
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reins like a dog. If any thought by flight to escape, he 
made his head to fly in pieces by the lambdoidal commissure, 
, which is a seam in the hinder part of the skull. If any one 
did scramble up into a tree, thinking there to be safe, he 
rent up his perinee, and impaled him in at the fundament. 
If any of his old acquaintance happened to cry out, ha, Friar 
John, my friend. Friar John, quarter, quarter, I yield myself 
to you, to you I render myself! So thou shalt, said he, and 
must, whether thou wouldst or no, and withal render and 
yield up thy soul to all the devils in hell, then suddenly gave 
Item dronos, that is, so many knocks, thumps, raps, dints, 
thwacks and bangs, as sufficed to warn Pluto of their coming, 
and despatch them a going. If any was so rash and full of 
temerity as to resist him to his face, then was it, he did show 
the strength of his muscles, for without more ado he did 
transpierce him, by running him in at the breast, through 
the mediastine imd the heart. Others, again, he so quashed 
and bobumped, that, with a souir.l bounce under the hollow 
of their short ribs, he overturned their stomachs so that they 
died immediately. To some, with a smart souse on the epi- 
gastcr, he would make their midriff swag, then, redoubling 
the blow, gave them such a home-push on the navel, that he 
made their puddings to gush out. To others through their 
ballocks he pierced their bum-gut, and left not bowel, tripe, 
nor entral in their body, that had not felt the impetuosity, 
fierceness, and fury of his violence. Believe, that it was the 
most horrible spectacle that ever one saw. Some cried unto 
Sanct Barbe, others to St. George. O the holy Lady Ny- 
toueh, said one, the good Sanetess. O out Lady of Succours, 
said another, help, help! Others cried. Our Lady of Cunaut,” 
of Loretto, of Good Tidings, 1 ” on the other side of the"wliter 
St. Mary Over. 11 Some vowed a pilgrimage to St. James, 
and others to the holy handkerchief at Chambe:ry, which 
three months after that burnt so well in the fire, that they 
could*not get one thread of it saved. Others sent up their 
vows to St. Cadouin, 1 - others to St. John d’Angly, and to St. 

9 Cunaut.] A fat priory in Anjou. 

10 Good ttdinys. J A royal abbey near Orleans. 

11 On the other side of the water St. Alary-over.] Head, by our 
Lady Lenou, of Riviere. The first whereof is a parish of Tourline, 
between Chinon and Richelieu. The other not far from it. 

*- Others eent up their vows to St. Cadouin.] See all these explained 
at large in M. le Duchut’s notes. 
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Eutropius of Xaintes. Others again invoked St. Mesmes of 
Chinon, St. Martin of Candess, St. Clouaud of Sinays, the 
holy relies of Laurezay, with a thousand other jolly little 
suncts and santrels. Some died without speaking, others 
spoke without dying; some dietT-in speaking, others spoke 
in dying. Others shouted as louft as they could. Confession, 
confession, confiteor, miserere, in,manu.s! So great was the 
cry of the wounded, that the Prior of the Abbey with all his 
monks came forth, who, when they saw these poor wretches 
so slain amongst the vines, and wounded to death, confessed 
some of them. Hut whilst the priests where busied in cr«- 
fessing them, the little monkitos ran all to the place where 
Friar John was, and asked him, wherein he woujd be pleased 
to require their assistance ? To which he answered, that 
they should cut the throats of those he had thrown down 
upon the ground. , They presently, leaving their outer habits 
and cowls upon the rails, began to throttle and make an end 
of those whom he hatl already crushed. Can you tell with 
what instruments they did it ? With fair gullies, 1 '* which are 
little haulch-backcd demi-knives, the iron tool whereof is two 
inches long, and the wooden handle one inch thick, and 
three inches in length, wherewith the little boys in our country 
cut ripe walnuts in two, while they are yet in the shell, and 
pick out the kernel, and they found them very fit for the ex- 
pediting of wezand-slitting exploits. In the mean time Friar 
John, with his formidable baton of the cross, got to the breach 
which the enemies had made, and there stood to snatch up 
those that endeavoured to escape. Some of the monkitos 
carried the standards, banners, ensigns, guidons, and colours 
into their cells and chambers, to make garters of them. But. 
Mien those that had been shriven would have gone out at 
the gap of the said breach, the sturdy monk quashed and 
felled the® down with blows, saying. These men have had 
confession and are penitent ffouls, they have got their abso¬ 
lution and gained the pardons: they go into paradise as 
straight as a sickle, or as the wily is to" Faye, 14 (like Crooked- 
lane at Eastcheap.) Thus by his prowess and valour 

13 Gullies.] Gouets, a little cul-pursc knife. See more m Duchat. 

14 The way to Faye.] Fme-la-vmeusc, a little village situated on so 
steep an eminence, that there is no getting at-it but by winding round 
the mountain. 
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were discomfited all those of tlic army that entered into 
the close of the abbey unto the number of thirteen thousand 
six hundred twenty and two, besides the women and little 
children, which is always to be understood. Clever did 
Afaugis the Hermit bear himself more valiantly with his 
bourdon or pilgrim's staff (against the Saracens, of whom is 
written in the Acts of the four sons of Haymon, than did this 
monk against his enemies with the staff of the cross. 1 '’ 

CHAPTER XXV1I1. 

How Picrorhole stormed and took by assault the Rock Clermond, 
and of Grangousier's unwillingness and aversion from the un¬ 
dertaking of war. 

Whilst the monk did thus skirmish, as we have said, 
against those which were entered within the close, l’icrochole 
in great haste passed the ford of Yede,—a very especial pass, 
—with all his soldiery, and set upon the rock Clermond, 
where there was made him no resistance at all: and, because 
it was already night, he resolved to quarter himself and his army 
in that town, and to refresh himself of his pugnativc choler. 1 
In the morning he stormed and took the bulwarks and castle, 
which afterwards he fortified with rampiers, and furnished 
with all ammunition requisite, intending to make his retreat 
there, if ho should happen to be otherwise worsted; for it 
was a strong place, both by art and nature, in regard of the 
stance and situation of it. But let us leave them there, and 
return to our good Gargantua, who is at Paris very assi¬ 
duous and earnest at the study of good letters, and athletical 
cxcrcitations, and to the good old msn Grangousier his 
father, who after supper warmeth his ballocks by a good, 
clear, great fire, and, waiting upon the broiling of some 
cliesnuts, is very serious in drawing scratches on the hearth, 
with a stick burnt at the one end, wherewith tlipy did stir 

15 Maugis the Hermit ■] Cousin to the four sons of Aymon. In this 
ludicrous account of the exploits of Friar John, Rabelais designed to 
ridicule the grave and circumstantial narrations given in the writings of 
the Trouveres, of the prodigious slaughter of giants and misbelieving 
Paynims, achieved by the Knights and Paladins of Arthur and Charle¬ 
magne, in their innumerable adventures, and effected by an astonishing 
anatomical variety of wounds, all of which arc faithfully detailed iu 
these romances, so popular during Ihe middle ages.] 

1 Pugnative choler.] '1 1 should be pungitive, as being not only so in 
the best editions of Rabelais, ffbt a word often used by the physicians 
of the lower Ages in the sense of “ pungendi vim hahens.” 
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up tlie fire, telling to his wife and the rest of the family 
pleasant old stories and tales of former times. 

Whilst he was thus employed, one of the shepherds whiejj 
did keep the vines, named Pillot, came towards him, and to 
the full related the enormous abtlses which were committed, 
and the excessive spoil that wao made by'Picrochole, King 
of Lernd, upon his lands and territories, and how he had 
pillaged, wasted, and ransacked all the country, except the 
inclosure at Seville, which Friar John des Kntoumcures, to 
his great honour,had preserved; and that at the same present 
time the said king was in the rock Olermond, and there, with 
great industry and circumspection, was strengthening him¬ 
self and his whole army. Halas, halas, alag, said Gran- 
gousier, wbat is this, good people ? Do I dream, or is it true 
that they tell me? Picrochole, my ancient friend of old 
time, of my own, kindred and alliance, comes he to invade 
mo ? What moves him ? What provokes him ? What sets 
him on ? What drives him to it? Who hath given him 
this counsel ? Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho, my God, my Saviour, 
help me, inspire me, and advise me what 1 shall do! I pro¬ 
test, I swear before thee, so be thou favourable to me, if 
ever I did him or his subjects any damage or displeasure, or 
committed any the least robbery in his country; but, on 
the contrary, I have succoured and supplied him with men, 
money, friendship, and counsel, upon any occasion, wherein 
1 could be steadable for the improvement of his good. That 
lie hath therefore at this nick of time so outraged and 
wronged me, it cannot be but by the malevolent and wicked 
spirit. Good God thou Vnowcst my courage, for nothing 
can be hidden from thee. If perhaps he be grown mad, and 
that thou hast sent him hither to me for the better recovery 
and re-cstablishmcnfrof his brain, grant me power and wisdom 
to bring him to the yoke of thy holy will by good discipline. 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, my good pcdplc, my friends, and my faithful 
servants, must I hinder you from helping me ? Alas, my 
old age required henceforward •nothing else but rest, and all 
the days of my life I have laboured for nothing so much as 
peace ; 2 but now I must, I see it well, load with arms my 

a And nil the days of my life I have laboured for nothing so much as 
peace, j A true picture of the good King Louis XII., of whom Mere- 
ray says, that he had so great an agersipn to war, lest his subjects 
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poor, weary and feeble shoulders, and take in my trembling 
hand the lance and horseman’s mace, to succour and protect 
my honest subjects. Reason will have it so; for by their 
labour am I entertained, and with their sweat am 1 nourished, 
I, my children aqd my family. This notwithstanding, 1 will 
not undertake war, until lHiavc first tried all the ways and 
means of peace : that I resolve upon. 

Then assembled he his counsel, and proposed the matter 
as it was indeed. Whereupon it was concluded, that they 
should send some discreet man unto 1’icrochole, to know 
wherefore he had thus suddenly broken the peace, and in¬ 
vaded those lands unto which he had no right nor title. Fur¬ 
thermore, thnt they should send for Gargantua, and those 
under his command, for the preservation of the country, and 
defence thereof now at need. All this pleased Grangousier 
very well, and he commanded that so it should be done. 
Presently therefore he sent Basque his lackey, to fetch Gar¬ 
gantua with all diligence, and wrote to” him as followeth. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

The tenor of the letter which Grangousier wrote to his son 
Gargantua. 

The fervency of thy studies did require, that I should not 
in a long time recall thee from that philosophical rest thou 
now enjoyest, if the confidence reposed in our friends and 
ancient confederates had not at this present disappoinled tlio 
assurance of my old age. But seeing such is my fatal destiny, 
that I should be now disquieted by those in whom I trusted 
most, I am forced to call thee back to hClp the people and 

goods, which by the right of nature belong unto thee_T<’nr 

even as arms are weak abroad, if there be not counsel at 
home, so is that study vain, and counsel unprofitable, which 
in a due and convenient time i,s not by virtue executed and 
put in effect. My deliberation is not to provoke, but to ap¬ 
pease—not to assault, but to defend—not to conquer, but to 
preserve my faithful subjects'’and hereditary dominions, into 
which Picrocholc is entered in a hostile manner without any 
ground or cause, and from day to day pursucth his furious 
enterprise with that height of insolence that is intolerable to 

should suffer by it, that hd rather chose to lose his duchy of Milan, 
than seek to Recover it by » wat; which he could not carry on without 
loading his subjects with new taxes. 
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free-born spirits. I have endeavoured to moderate his tyran¬ 
nical eholer, offering him all that which 1 thought might 
give him satisfaction ; and oftentimes have I sent lovingly 
unto him, to understand wherein, by whom, and how he ' 
found himself to be wronged. But of him could 1 obtain no 
other answer, but a mere defian ;e, and thJit in my lands he 
did pretend only to the right of,a civil correspondency and 
good behaviour, 1 whereby I knew that the eternal God hath 
left him to the disposure of his own free will and sensual 
appetite,—which cannot choose but be wicked, if by divine 
grace it be not continually guided,—and to contain ljim 
within his duty, and to bring him to know himself, hath sent 
him hither to me by a grievous token. Therefore, my be¬ 
loved son,.as soon as thou canst, upon sight of these letters, 
repair hither with all diligence, to succour not me so much, 
which nevertheless by natural piety thou oughtest to do, as 
thine own people, which by reason thou mayest save and 
preserve. The exploit shall be done with as little effusion 
of blood as may be. And, if possible, by means far more 
expedient, such as military policy, devices and stratagems of 
war, we shall save all the souls, and send them home as 
merry as crickets unto their own houses. My dearest son, 
the peace of Jesus Christ our Redeemer be with thee. 
Salute from me l’onocrates, Gymnastes, and Eudemon. 
The twentieth of September. 

Thy Father Grangousier. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

* 

How UlAch Gullet was salt unto Picrochole. 

The letters being dictated, signed, and sealed, Grangou¬ 
sier ordained that Ulrich Gallet, 1 Master of the Requests, 

1 And that in my lands he did pretend only to the right of a civil 
correspondency and good behaviour.] Instead of all which, read. And 
that my lands lay lit for him ; for that is the meaning of the word 
bieuseante. Old Louis XIV. used that very word in one of his de¬ 
clarations of war against the Dutfch, Thill Flanders, &c. stood con¬ 
venient for him, and assigned no other reason for attacking them. 

1 Ulrich Gallet ,] Menage, under the word Gallet, says, it is not 
long since there was at Chinon a family of that name. Gallet, thu 
gamester, who built at Paris the Hotel de Sulli, was of this family, 
and Ulrich, or Hurly Gallet, master of requests to Grangousier, was so 
too, as we are informed by Menace, who had it irom Gullet, the 
gamester's own mouth. * 
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a very wise and discreet man, of whose prudence and sound 
judgment he had made trial in several difficult and debateful 
matters, [should] go unto Picrochole, to show what had 
* been decreed amongst them. At the same hour departed 
the good man Gallct, and, having passed the ford, asked at 
the miller that iftvelt therl, in what condition Picrochole 
was: who answered him, that his soldiers had left neither 
cock nor hen, that they were retired- and shut up into the rock 
Olermond, and that he would not advise him to go any fur¬ 
ther for /ear of the scouts, because they were enormously 
furious. Which he easily believed, and therefore lodged 
that night with the miller. 

The next morning he went with a trumpeter to the gate 
of the castle, and required of the guards he might be ad¬ 
mitted to speak with the king of somewhat that concerned 
him. These words being told unto the lyug, he would by- 
no means consent that they should open the gate; but, get¬ 
ting upon the top of the bulwark„said unto the ambassador. 
What is the news, what have you to say ? Then the am¬ 
bassador began to speak as followeth. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The speech made by Gallct to Picrochole. 

These cannot arise amongst men a juster cause of grief, 
than when they receive hurt and damage, where they may 
justly expect for favour and good will; and not without cause 
though without reason, have many, after they had fallen into 
such a calamitous accident, esteemed this indignity less sup¬ 
portable than the loss of their own lives, in such sort, that, if 
they have not been able by force of arms, nor any other means, 
by rc^fh of wit or subtilty, to correct it, they have fallen into 
desperation, and utterly deprived themselves of this light. It 
is therefore no wonder if King Grangousier, my masler, be full 
of high displeasure, and much disquieted in mind upon thy 
outrageous and hostile coming: but truly it would be a 
marvel, if he were not sensible of, and moved with the in¬ 
comparable abuses and injuries perpetrated by thee and thine 
upon those of his country, towards whom there hath been no 
example of inhumanity omitted. Which in itself is to him 

2 Retired, tyr..] Bead, Theydiad taken up their quarters in La 
Rochc-Clerinauld. (It is a parish within the territory of Chinou.) 
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so grievous, for the cordial affection, wherewith he hath al¬ 
ways cherished his subjects, that more it cannot be to any 
mortal man ; yet in this, above human apprehension, is it to 
him the moTc grievous, that these wrongs and sad offences* 
hath been committed by thee and thine, who, time out of 
mind, from all antiquity, thou and thy predecessors, have 
been in a continual league and amity with him, and all his 
ancestors ; which, even until this time, you have, as sacred, 
together inviolably preserved, kept, and entertained, so well 
that not he and his only, but the very barbarous pations of 
the I’oictevins, Bretons, Manceaux, and those that dwell be¬ 
yond the isles of the Canaries, and that of Isabella, lfave 
thought it as easy to pull down the firmament, and to set up 
the depths above the clouds, as to make a Sreach in your 
alliance ; and have been so afraid of it in their enterprises, 
that they have never dared to provoke, incense, or indamage 
the one for fear'of the other. Nay, which is more, this sacred 
league hath so filled*he world, that there arc few nations at this 
day inhabiting throughout all the continent and isles of the 
ocean, who have not ambitiously aspired to be received into 
it, upon your own covenants and conditions, holding your 
joint confederacy in as high esteem as their own territories 
and dominions, in such sort, that from the memory of man, 
there hath not been cither prince or league so wild and 
proud, that durst have offered to invade, I say not your 
countries, but not so much as those of your confederates. 
And if, by rash and heady counsel, they have attempted any 
new design against them, as soon as they heard the name 
and title of youi^ alliance, they have suddenly desisted from 
their enterprises. What rage and madness, therefore, doth 
now incite thee, all old alliance infringed, all amity trod un¬ 
der foot, and all right violated, thus in a hostile manner to 
invade l^is country, without having been by him or his in any 
thing prejudiced, wrongeck or provoked. Where is faith? 
Where is law ? Where is reason ? Where is hujnanity ? 
Where is the fear of God ? Uost thou think that these atro¬ 
cious abuses are hidden from the Eternal Spirit, and the 
supreme God, who is the just rewardcr of all our undertak¬ 
ings ? If thou so think, thou dcccivest thyself; for all things 
shall come to pass, as in his incomprehensible judgment he 
hath appointed. Is it thy fatal destiny, or influences of the 
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stars, that would put an end to thy so long enjoyed ease and 
rest ? For that all things have their end and period, so as that, 
when they are come to the superlative point of their greatest 
height, they are in a trice tumbled down again, as not being 
able to abide long in that state. This is the conclusion and 
end of those who dhnnot by reason and temperance moderate 
their fortunes' and prosperities. But if it be predestinated 
that thy happiness and ease must now come to an end, must 
it needs be by wronging my king; him by whom thou wert 
established ? If thy house must come to ruin, should it there¬ 
fore in its fall crush the heels of him that set it up ? The 
matter is so unreasonable,-and so dissonant from common 
sense, that hardly can it be conceived by human understand¬ 
ing, and [it will remain] altogether incredible unto .strangers 
till by the certain and undoubted effects thereof it be made 
apparent, that nothing is either sacred or holy to those, who 
having emancipated themselves from God and reason, do 
merely follow the perverse affections of their own depraved 
nature. If any wrong had been done by us to thy subjects 
and dominions—if we had favoured thy ill-willers—if we 
had not assisted thee in thy need—if thy name and reputa¬ 
tion had been wounded by us—or, to speak more truly, if 
the calumniating spirit, tempting to induce thee to evil, had, 
by false illusions and deceitful fantasies, put into thy conceit 
the impression of a thought, that we had done unto thee any 
thingunworthy of our ancient correspondence and friendship, 
thou oughtest first to have inquired out the truth, and after¬ 
wards by a seasonable warning to admonish us thereof; and 
we should have so satisfied thee, kccordirg to thine own 
heart’s desire, that thou shouldest have had occasion to be con¬ 
tented. But, O eternal God, what is thy enterprise ? Would- 
est thou, like a perfidious tyrant, thus epoil and lay waste 
my master’s kingdom ? Hast thou found him so silly and 
blockish, that he would not, or sot destitute of men and mo¬ 
ney, of counsel and skill in military discipline, that he can¬ 
not withstand thy unjust-invasion? March hence presently, 
and to morrow, some time of the day, retreat into thine own 
country, without doing any kind of violence or disorderly act 
by the way ; and pay with all a thousand besans of gold, 1 
1 And pay withal a thousand besamt of gold. ] Ulrich Gullet main¬ 
tains his master’s dignity, by imposing this sum on l'icrochole; at 
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(which, in English money, amounted to five thousand pounds) 
for reparation of the damages thou hast done in his country. 
Half thou shalt pay to-morrow, and the other half at the 
ides of May next coming, leaving with us in the meantime,* 
for hostages, the Dukes of Turnbank, Low buttock and Small- 
trash, together with the Prince of Itches', (Scrubbado) and 
Viscount of Snatchbit." 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

How Grangousier, to buy peace, caused the cakes to be restored. 
With that the good man Gallet held his peace, but Picrochole 
to all his discourse answered nothing but, "Come and fetch 
them; come and fetch them ; they have 1 baUncks fair and 
soft,; they will knead and provide some cakes for you.” 
Then returned he to Grangousier, whom he found upon his 
knees, bare-headed, crouching in a little corner of his cabinet, 
and humbly praying unto God, that he would vouchsafe to 
assuage the cholcr of PicTOchole, and bring him to the rule 
of reason without proceeding by force. When the good 
man came back, he asked him, Ha, my friend, my friend, 
what news do you bring me ? There is neither hope nor 
remedy, said Gallet: the man is quite out of his wits, and 
forsaken of God. Yea, but, said Grangousier, my friend, 
what cause doth he pretend for his outrages ? lie did not 
show me any cause at all, said Gallet, only that in a great 
anger he spoke some words of cakes. I cannot tell, if they 

the same tune as lie offers lmn peace. The bezant was an ancient piece 
ol money, coined at Constantinople (Byzantium.) Cotgravc says it was 
of gold. [See thriller in him.) M. ie Duchat goes on. Baldrieus, 
Bishop ol' t)ol, !. i, of his history of Jerusalem, “ Direxerunt itaque 
logationem Constanlinopulim quse voeabulo antiquiori Byzantium 
dicta fuit, unde et adliuc monel am civitatis lllius Bvzanteos vucamus.” 
On which it may not be amiss to observe, that, under the second race 
of tlie Ki*gs of France, the coins of the Levant were current and 
common throughout the kingdotn, nay, and so continued to be long 
after, but the bezant often varied in weight and value. 

• Prince of Scrubbado and f'isgount Svatc/ibit.] Names littod to 
the uneasy troublesome humour of those two men, whom Ulrich 
(valid insists upon having for hostages, that he might put them out 
of a condition to influence their master to disturb the repose of his 
neighbours. 

1 Pttey have, &c.] “ Us out belle couille ct moullc.” A Poitcvin 
expression for, You will see whether they lire cullions (cowards 111 one 
sense) or no. 
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have done any wrong to his cake-bakcrs. I will know, 
said Grangousicr, the matter thoroughly, before I resolve 
any more upon what is to be done. Then sent he to learn 
concerning that business, and found by true information, that 
his men had taken violently some cakes from Picrochole's 
people, and that "Marquet’s head was broken with a slacky 
or short cudgel: that, nevertheless, all was well paid, and 
that the said Marquet had first hurt Korgicr with a stroke of 
his whip athwart the legs. And it seemed good to his whole 
counsel, that he should defend himself with all his might. 
Notwithstanding all this, said Grangousier, seeing the ques¬ 
tion is but about a few cakes, I will labour to content him ; 
for I am very, unwilling to wage war against him. He in¬ 
quired then what quantity of cakes they had laken-away, and 
understanding, that it was but some four or five dozen, he 
commanded five cart-loads of them to be baked that same 
night; and that there should be one full of cakes made with 
fine butter, fine yolks of eggs, fine- saffron, and fine spice, to 
be bestowed upon JVlnrquot unto whom likewise he directed 
to be given seven hundred thousand and three Philips,- (that 
is, at three shillings the piece, one hundred and five thousand 
pounds, nine shillings of English money,) for reparation of 
his losses and hinderances, and for satisfaction of the chirur- 
geon that had dressed his wound; and furthermore settled 
upon him and his for ever in freehold, the apple orchard- 1 
called La Pomardiere. For the conveyance and passing of 
all which was sent Gallot, who by the way as they went, 
made them gather near the willow-1 rees, great store of boughs, 
canes, and reeds, wherewith all the earriero wore enjoined to 
garnish and deck their carts, and each of them to carry one 
in his hand, as himself likewise did, thereby to give all men 
to understand, that they demanded but ‘peace, and that they 
came to buy it. 

Being come to the gate, they required to speak with Pi- 

crocholc from Grangousier. Picrochole would not so much 

1 • 

2 Philips.'] A coin, so culled from King Philip, of the house of Vulois. 

:1 Apple Orchard , he., Jm Mestuiric, Ac.] The farm de la Pomar- 
dicre. The apple farm, ll you will. Duehat thinks it was some¬ 
where in Normandy, (a great apple country,) but that Rabelais had in 
his head some pun about Pomardiere and pomatum, and that (Jran- 
gousier gave him the Pomardiere to reimburse Marquet the charges he 
had been at for pomatum and such like ointments to heal his broken pate. 
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as let them jn, nor go to speak with them, hut sent them 
word that he was busy, and that they should deliver their 
mind to Captain Touqucdillon, who was then planting a piece 
of ordnance upon the wall. Then said the good man unto * 
him, My Lord, to ease you of all this labour, and to take 
away all excuses why you may not return unto our former 
alliance, we do here presently festore unto you the cakes 
upon which the quarrel arose. Five dozen did our people 
take away : they were well paid for : we love peace so well 
that we restore unto you five cart-loads, of which this cart 
shall be for Marquet, who doth most complain. Beside®* to 
content him entirely, here are seven hundred thousand and 
llirce Philips, which I deliver to him, and, foil the losses he 
may pretend to have sustained, 1 resign for ever the farm of 
the i’omardiere, to be possessed in fee-simple by him and his, 
for ever, without the payment of any duty, or acknowledg¬ 
ment of homage, feajty, fine, or service whatsoever, and here 
is the tenor of the deed. • And, for God's sake, let us live 
henceforward in peace, and withdraw yourselves merrily into 
your own country from within this place, unto which you 
have no right at all, as yourselves must needs confess, and 
let us he good friends as before. Touqucdillon related all 
this to l’ieroeholc, and more and mere exasperated his cou¬ 
rage, sayiug to him; These clowns are afraid to some purpose. 
By G—, Grangousier conskites himself for fear, the poor 
drinker. He is not skilled in warfare, nor hath he any sto¬ 
mach for it. 11c knows better howto empty the flagons,— 
that is his art. I am of opinion, that it is fit we send back 4 
the carts and the •money, and for flie rest, that very speedily 
we fortify ourselves here, then prosecute our fortune. But 
what! Ho they think to have to do with a ninny-wlioop, to 
feed you thus with (Takes ? You may see what it is. The good 
usage, alfd great familiarity which you have had with them 
heretofore, hath made you contemptible in their eyes. Un- 
genton purget pungentom rustius unget. 6 

4 We send back.] No, it should be retain, and not send back the 
carts and money ; retenons not, rctoumons. And, indeed, it appears 
presently, they kept the carts and money. 

. I'ngenton, Ae. ] Rabelais’s words arc only Oigncz vilain, il vona 
pmndra. 1’oignez vilain, il vous oindra. 

In plain Englishj- 
A base, unthankful, clownish brood 
lletum bad oflkts for good ; 
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Ca, qa, qa, said Picrocholc, by St. James you have given a 
true character of them. One thing I will advise you, said 
Touquedillon. We are here but badly victualled, and fur¬ 
nished with mouth-harness very slenderly. If Grangousier 
should come to besiege us I Would go presently, and pluek out 
of all your soldieiV heads and mine own all the teeth, except 
three to each of us, and with them alone wc should make an 
end of our provision but too soon. We shall have, said Pi- 
croehole, but too much sustenance and feeding stuff. Came 
we hither to eat or to fight ? To fight, indeed, said Tou- 
qqfdillon ; yet from the paunch comes the dance, and where 
famine rules, force is exiled. Leave off your prating, said 
Picrochole, aijd forthwith seize upon what they have brought. 
Then took they money and cakes, oxen and carty, and sent 
them away without speaking one word, only that they would 
come no more so near, for a reason that they would give 
them the morrow after. Thus without doing any thing re¬ 
turned they to Grangousier, and. related the whole matter 
unto him, subjoining that there was no hope left to draw 
them to peace, but by sharp and fierce wars. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How some statesmen of Picrochole , by hair-brained counsel, pul 
him in extreme danger. 

The carts being unloaded, and the money and cakes se¬ 
cured, there came before Picrochole the Duke of Small-trash, 
the Earl of Swash-buckler, and Captain Durtaillc, who said 
unto him, Sir,' this day we make y«u the happiest, the most 
warlike and chivalrous prince that ever was, since the death 
if Alexander of Macedonia. Re covered, be covered, said 
Picrochole. Grammercie, said they, we do but our duty. 
The manner is thus. You shall leave s’ome captain here to 
lave the charge of this garrison, with a party competent for 
teeping of the place, which, besides its natural strength, is 
But use them ili theyr’p the reverse, 

And would be glad to ktss your a—e. 
ts for the Ungenton purget purgentom rustius unget, SirT. U. spells it 
trong on purpose, to ridicule the speaker. The true reading should be— 
Ungentcm pungil, pungentui rusticus ungit. 

1 Sir.] Rabelais has it Cyre, because he derives it from Knptoc, 
)ominus. Sire comes from Senior. 
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made stronger by the rampiers and fortresses of your de¬ 
vising. You? army you are to divide into two parts, as you 
know very well how to do. One part thereof shall full upon 
Grangousier and his forces, liy it shall he be easily at the 
very first shock routed, and then* shall you get money by 
heaps, for the clown hath store of ready tfoin. Clown wo 
call him, because a noble and generous prince hath never a 
penny,* and that to hoard up treasure is but a clownish trick. 
The other part of the army in the mean time shall draw to¬ 
wards Onys, Xaintonge, Angoumois and Gascony. Then 
march to l’erigourt, Mcdos, and Elanes, 3 taking wherever 
you come, without resistance, towns, castles, and forts : after¬ 
wards to llayonne, St. John de Luz, to Fuentarabia, where 
you shall seize upon all the ships, and coasting along Gallicia 
and Portugal, shall pillage all the maritime places, even unto 
Lisbon, where you shall be supplied with all necessaries 
befitting a conqueror. By copsodie, Spain will yield, for they 
are but a race of loobifs. T]ien are you to pass by the Straits 
of Gibraltar, where you shall erect two pillars more stately 
than those of Hercules, to the perpetual memory of your 
name, and the narrow entrance there shall be called the 
Picroeholinal sea. 

Having passed the Picroeholinal sea, behold, Barbarossa 
yields himself your slave. I will, said Picrochole, give him 
fair quarter and spare his life. Yea, said they, so that lie be 
content to be christened. 1 And you shall conquer the king- 

- A noble uml yencrous prince huth ncecr a penny. I There is an old 
Ki ouch prove! li. 

I T n guide priftre, un gcntil roy, 

N’ii jamais no pile, no croix. 

A gallant monarch never rich is. 

Nor cross, nor pile, has in las breeches, 
t ct there is a remedy lor this, though there is none against death nor 
taxes. The Jt'rcnch say, “Hue je sois ufficier, an momsd’un numlm “ 
Let me he an officer though it be biW of a null. Make the king an officer 
(a placeman) and ho will soon grow rich; quoth an old preacher in our 
lidward NTs time. 

Before 1 dismiss this article, I wftuld know win, in a piece of 
money, the opposite side to the cross is called the pile side. Cotgrave 
says the under-irou of the stamp, wherein money is stamped, is called 
pile. If so, I am satisfied ; if not, I must go further a-field. 

1 Medus and Elanes.] Head Mcdoc and los Landes. See further in 
Duehat. 

‘ So th * t/ le content to be christened ( ] In imitation of the worthies 
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dome of Tunis, of Hippo, 5 Argier, Bomine, 0 Corone, 7 yea all 
Barbary. Furthermore, you shall take into your hands Ma¬ 
jorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Corsica, with the other islands of 
‘ the Ligustic and Balearian seas. Going along on the left 
hand, you shall rule all Gallia Narboncnsis, Provence, the 
Allobrogians, Genua, Florence, Lucca, and then God b’ 
w’ye Home. [Our poor Monsieur the pope dies now for 
fear.] By my faith, said Plcrocholc, 1 will not then kiss his 
pantofle. 

Italy being thus taken, behold Naples, Calabria, Apulia, 
and Sicily all ransacked, and Malta too. I wish the pleasant 
Knights heretofore of Rhodes would but come to resist you, 
that we might see their urine. I would, said Picrochole, 
very willing!^ go to Loretto. No, no, said they, that shall 
be at our return. From thence we will sail eastwards, and 
take Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclade Islands, and 
set upon the Morea. It is ours, by St. Tn.nian. 1 ’ The Lord 
preserve Jerusalem; for the great Soldan is not comparable 
to you in power. I will then, said he, cause Solomon’s 
Temple to be built. No, said they, not yet, have a little 
patience, stay a while, be never too sudden in your enter¬ 
prises. Can you tell what Octavian August us said ? Fcs- 
tina lentfe. It is requisite that you first have the Lesser Asia, 
Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lydia, Phrygia, Mysia, 
Bithynia, Carazia, Satalia, Samagaria, Castamcna, Luga, 
Savasta, even unto Euphrates.” Shall we see, said Picro- 

and champions of old time, who are represented in the romances as 
never giving quarter to a Saracen, before he promised to be baptised. 

6 Hippo.] The Hippo-Diarrylhus of the ancients, now Biserta. 

6 Bomine.] Read Bona; it is the llippo-ltegius of the ancients, 
(whence Silius“ delectus ltcgibusHippon”) here St. Austin was horn : 
a strong city under the government of Algiers. This and the preceding 
are both on the sea-coast. Both the Hippos /ire here called kingdoms, 
because Strabo, 1. 17, speaking of them, says fioaihiia. 

7 Corone.] It is the ancient Cj^ene ; its modern name is Corone. 
Rabelais has preferred Corone, a name of the same signification, and 
moreover peculiar to our old romances. . 

* St. 7Vcntan.] He vf calledsby Bede, Ninias; by the succeeding 
writers, Ninianus, from whence corrupt ly Trignan and Trcman. lie 
was the lirst preacher of Christianity in Scotland, where be was Bishop 
of Whithorn, in Latin, Candida Casa, which many call by the saint's 
name. He died there 1C Sept. 4X‘l. 

’‘Bithynia, <re.] On this M. le Ducliat says that Rabelais, to render 
Picrochole’s ministers more ridiculous, designedly makes them speak 
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chole, Babylon and Mount Sinai ? There is no need, said 
they, at this dime. Have we not hurried up and down, tra¬ 
velled and toiled enough, in having transfreted and past 
over the Hircanian sea, marched along the two Armenian, 
and the three Arabias ? Ay, by, my faith, said he, we have 
played the fools, and are undone. Ha, posr souls ! What's 
the matter, said they ? What shall we have, said he, to 
drink in these deserts ? For Julian Augustus with his whole 
army died there for thirst, as they say. We have already, 
said they, given order for that. In the Syriac sea you have 
nine thousand and fourteen great ships laden with the best 
wines in the world. They arrived at port Joppa. Tlidre 
they found two and twenty thousand camels, and sixteen 
hundred elephants, ■which you shall have fhken at one 
hunting about Sigelmcs, when you entered into Lybia; 
and, besides this, you had all the Mecca caravan. Did 
not they furnish you sufficiently with wine? Yes, but, 
said he, we did noS drink it fresh. By the virtue, said 
they, not of a fish, a valiiTnt. man, a conqueror, who pre¬ 
tends and aspires to the monarchy of the world, cannot al¬ 
ways have his case. God be thanked, that you and your 
men are come safe and sound unto the banks of the River 
Tigris. But, said he, what doth that part of our army in 
the meantime, which overthrows that unworthy swill-pot 
Grangousier ? They are not idle, said they. We shall 
meet with them by and by. They shall have won you 
Brittany, Normandy, Flanders, Hainhault, Brabant, Artois, 
Holland, Zealand; they have passed the Rhine over the 
bellies of the Switzers antk Lanskenets, and a party of these 
hath subdued Luxemburg, Lorrain, Champaigne, and Savoy, 
even to Lyons, in which place they have met with your 
forces returning from the naval conquests of the Mediter¬ 
ranean sea; and have rallied again in Bohemia, after they 
had plundered and sacked.Suevia. Wirtcmberg, Bavaria. 
Austria, Moravia, and Styria. Then they set fiereeh to- 

hkc ignoramuses in geography, who .take the diffcient names of one 
and the same place tor so many different, places, l'ur if Cliaruna is 
Lydia, named just before, it is a tautology ; if it is Alexandria Troadis. 
otherwise Troas aud-Troja, it is another tautology, Asia Minor being 
mentioned before. Satalia is another tautology, it being ill 1‘ampliylia. 
Saviigta, on the frontier of Cilicia, in the arelibishopne ol Tarsus. It 
is the ancient Sebosia. 
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pettier upon Lubeek, Norway, Swedeland, Hie, 111 Den¬ 
mark, 11 Gitland, 1 " Greenland, the Stcrlins, 13 cron unto the 
Frozen Sea. This done, they conquered the isles of Ork- 
* ney, and subdued Scotland, England and Ireland From 
thence sailing through the sandy sea, and by the Sarmatcs, 
they have vanquished and overcome Prussia, Poland, Li¬ 
thuania, Russia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Turquicland, and aid now at Constantinople. Come, 
said l'icrochole, let us go join with them quickly, for I will 
be Emperor of Trebezonde also. Shall we not kill all these 
dogs, Turks and Mahometans ? What a devil should we 
do else, said they ? And you shall give their goods and 
lands to such as shall have served you honestly. Reason, 
said he, will‘‘have it so, that is but just. I give unto you 
Caramania, Suria, and all Palestine. Ha, sir, said they, it 
is out of your goodness ; grammercie, we thank you. God 
grant you may always prosper. There waf there present at 
that time an old gentleman well experienced in the wars, a 
stern soldier, and who had been in many great hazards, 
named Echephron, who, hearing this discourse, said, I do 
greatly doubt that, all this enterprise will be like the tale or 
interlude of the pitcher full of milk, wherewith a shoemaker 
made himself rich in conceit: but, when the pitcher was 
broken, he had not whereupon to dine. What do you pre¬ 
tend by these large conquests ? What shall be the end of 
so many labours and crosses ? Tlius it shall be, said Piero- 
chole, that when we are returned, we shall sit down, rest, and 
be merry. But, said Echephron, if by chance you should 
never come back, for the voyage is long and dangerous, 
were it not better for us to take our rest now, than un¬ 
necessarily to expose ourselves to so many dangers ? O, 
said Swashbuckler, by G—, here is a good dotard, come, 
go hide ourselves in the corner of a chimney, and there 
let us spend the whole time of our life amongst'ladies, in 
threading of pearls, or spinning, like Sardanaplus. He, that 
nothing ventures, hath neither horse nor mule, says Solo¬ 
mon. He, who adventureth too much, said Echephron, 
loseth both horse and mule, as answered Malchon. Enough, 

10 ./tie.] Rich, in Rabelais. It means cither Riga in Livonia, or the 
Isle of Rugcn, 

"Denmark.] Dacia, in Rabelais. It means Denmark. 
f.'it/and.] Guthia, in Rabelais. 

1,1 Slerlint* EBtrclins, in Rabelais. 
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said Picrocliolc, go forward. I fear nothing but that these 
devilish legions of Grangousier, whilst we are in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, will come on our backs, and charge up our rear.' 
What course shall we then take '? What shall be our remedy : 
A very good one, said Durtaille ; a pretty'little commission, 
which you must send unto the Muscovites, shall bring you 
into the field in an instant four hundred and fifty thousand 
choice men of war. O that you would but make inc your 
Lieutenant-General, 1 should for the lightest faults of any 
inflict, great punishments. I fret, I charge, I btrike, I take, 

I kill, I slay, I play the devil. On, on, said Picrochole. 
make haste, my lads, and let him that loves follow me. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

How Vargantua ip ft the city of Paris, to succour his country, 
and how Gymnast encountered with the enemy. 

In this same very hour Gargantua, who was gone out of 
Paris, as soon as he had read his father's letters, coming 
upon his great mare, huu already passed the Nunnery-bridge, 1 
himself, Ponocrates, Gymnast, and Eudcmon, who all three, 
the better to enable them to go along with him, took post- 
horses. The rest of his train came after him by even jour¬ 
neys at a blower pace, bringing with them all his books and 
philosophical instruments. As soon as he had alighted at 
Parille. he was informed by a farmer of Gouguct, how Pi- 
crocholc had fortified himself within the rock Clcrmond," 
and had sent Captain Tripet 3 with a great army to set upon 
the wood of Vede and Vaugaudry, and that they had already 
plundered the whole country, not leaving coek nor hen, even 
as far as to the wiiyj-press of Hillard. These strange and 
almost incredible news of the enormous abuses, thus com¬ 
mitted o\fer all the land, set affrighted Gargantua, that he 
knew not what to say nor do. Hut Ponocrates counselled 
to go unto the Lord of Vaugyyon, 4 .who at all times had 
been their friend and confederate, and that by him they 

1 Nunnery Bridge.) Bead Nun’s-bridgc; so they call the large stone 
bridges about Chiiiou. They are half a league long, stand upon irregular 
arches, and have abundance of crosses on them. 

1 Wit/uii the rock Clermond.) Bead, at la ltochc Clernmud. 

3 Captain Tripn. ] Captain i’aunch* Captain Tripe-all. 

‘ hard of l augnyou.] See M le Duchul’s conjeefhre u ho this 
might be. 
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should he better advised in their business. Which they did 
, inconi incntly, and found him very willing and fully resolved 
to assist them, and therefore was of opinion, that they should 
send some one of his company, to scout along and discover 
the country, to learn in what condition and posture the 
enemy was, that they might take counsel, and proceed ac¬ 
cording to the present occasion. Gymnast offered himself 
to go. Whereupon it was concluded, that for his safety, 
and the better expedition, he should have with him some 
01*3 that knew the ways, avenues, turnings, windings, and 
rivers thereabout. Then away went he and Prelingot, the 
equerry or gentleman of Vauguyon’s horse, who scouted and 
espied as narrowly as they could upon all quarters without 
any fear. In the meantime Gargantua took a little refresh¬ 
ment, ate somewhat himself, the like did those who were 
with him, and caused to give to his mare a picotinc of oats, 
that is, threescore and fourteen quarte'fs and three bushels. 
Gymnast and his comrade rode so long, that at last they 
met with the enemy’s forces, all scattered and out of order, 
plundering, stealing, robbing, and pillaging all they could 
lay their hands on. And, as far off as they could perceive 
him, they ran thronging upon the back of one another in all 
haste towards him, to unload him of his money, and untruss 
his portmanteaus. Then cried he out unto them, my mas¬ 
ters. I am a poor devil, I desire you to spare me. I have 
yet one crown 0 left. Gome, we must drink it, for it is aurum 
potabile, and ibis horse here shall be sold to pay my wel¬ 
come. Afterwards take me for one of your own, for never 
yet was there any man that knew better how to take, lard, 
roast and dress, yea, by G—, to tear asunder and devour a 
hen, than I that am here: and for my Proficiat I drink to 
all good fellows. With that he unscrewed his, borracho, 
(which was a great Dutch leathern bottle,) and without put¬ 
ting i» his nose drank very honestly. The marroufle rogues 
looked upon him, opening ‘their throats a foot wide, and 
putting out their tongues like greyhounds, in hopes to drink 
after him: but Captain Tripet, in the very nick of that their 
expectation, came running to him to see who it was. To 
him Gymnast offered his bottle, saying, Hold, captain, drink 
boldly and spare not; I hc.ve been thy taster, it is wine of 

9 Own. ] In those days when they spoke of crowns, they meant 
crowns '<f gold. 
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La 1’ayc MtJhjau/ Wliat! said Tripct, this fellow gybes 
and flouts us? Who art thou? said Tripet, I am, said 
Gymnast, a poor devil (pauvre diable). Ha, said Tripet, 
seeing thou art a poor devil, it i» reason that thou shouldest 
he permitted to go whithersoever thou Wilt, for all poor 
devils pass every where without toll or tax. But it is not 
the custom of poor devils to be so well mounted; therefore. 
Sir Devil, come down, and let me have your horse, and if 
he do not carry me well, you, Master Devil, must do it:’ 
for 1 love a life" that such a devil as you should cayy 
me away. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

How Uymrttixt very souply and cunningly killed Captain Tripet. 

and others of l’ichrorhole's Men. 

When they heaTd these words, some amongst them began 
to be afraid, and .'de*l iheipselves with both hands, thinking 
indeed that he had been a devil disguised, insomuch that 
one of them, named Good John, captain of the trained 
bands of the country bumpkins, took his psalter out of his 
codpiece, and cried out aloud, Hagios ho Theos. 1 If thou 

f ’ La Fay A/eiyan.] Read La Fate Moniau; it is a parish in the 
jurisdiction of Niort. It produces excellent good wine, called by Ch. 
Stephens, in his Praedium Kusticum, Vina Faymongiana; but this very 
thing proves he was ignorant of the origin of the numes of these wines, 
since the priory of the place is called Faya-mona-chalis. Baudrand has 
it Moniau, and so it ought to he. 

~ Vou, master devil, must do it. j tl Is, gualissit dpi us, me whet, aut 
cgn ilium," says proverbially i9 Vives, a young fellow who was jeered 
about the weakness of lus horse. 

* J love a life. ] ] suppose Sir T. U. means, I love as my life. Il is 

the same in both editions of the English, and so are all the other uiiiii 
telligibles already takeu'noticc of. 

1 Hagm^ho Them.} The first words of the Trisagion of the Greeks, 
"Aytog i> Oidg, iiyioi ; iejfvpof, iiyio c, dOavarac, l\h)aov i/gac, “ Oh 
Holy God, O Mighty Holy One, Immortal IIolv One, have mercy 
on us ! ” These words aresung both in Greek and Latin m thelloman 
Church at mass on Good Friday. Flow as such words which are least 
understood are thought to hare most efficacy, this of hagios, especially 
thrice repeated, has made people believe it to have great virtue in invo¬ 
cations. Murot in his Epistle to the Ladies of Chautctiudim ; 

“ Fait neuf grands tours, cmre leu dents barbote 
Tout a part luy A’Agios une bote.” 

After nine turns, betwixt las teeth he mutters 
Hagios, which to himself alone he utters. 
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be of God, speak, if thou be of the other spirit,, avoid hence, 
and get thee going. Yet he went not away: whicli words 
being heard by all the soldiers that were there, divers oi 
them being a little inwardly terrified, departed from the 
place. All this .did Gymnast very well remark and con¬ 
sider, and therefore making as if he would have alighted 
from off his horse, as he was poising himself on the mount¬ 
ing side, he most nimbly, with his short sword by his thigh, 
shifting his foot in tne stirrup, performed the stirrup-leather 
feat, whereby, after the inclining of his body downwards, he 
fdVthwith launched himself aloft in the ahr, and placed both 
his feet together on tho saddle, standing upright with his 
back turned towards the horse’s head. • Now, said he, my 
case goes backward. Then suddenly, in the sanle very pos¬ 
ture wherein he was, he fetched a gambol upon one loot, 
and. turning to the left hand, failed not to carry his body 
perfectly round, just into its former st-nce, without missing 
one jot. Ha, said Tripet, I will not do that at this time, 
and not without cause. Well, said Gymnast, 1 have failed, 
1 will undo this leap. Then, with a marvellous strength 
and agility, turning towards the right hand, he fetched ano¬ 
ther frisking gambol, as before, which done, lie set his right 
hand thumb upon the hind bow of the saddle, raised himself 
up, and sprung in tho ah; poising and upholding his whole 
body upon the muscle and nerve of the said thumb, and so 
turned and whirled himself about throe times. At the 
fourth, reversing his body, and overturning it upside down, 
and foresidc back, without touching any thing, lie brought 
himself betwixt the horse’s two ears, springing with all his 
body into the air, upon the thumb of his left hand, and in 
that posture, turning like a windmill, did most actively do 
that trick which is called the miller’s pass. After this, clap¬ 
ping his right hand flat upon the middle of the saddle, he 
gave himself such a jerking swing, that he thereby seated 
himself upon the crupper, after the manner of gentlewomen 
sitting on horseback. This done, he easily past his right 
leg over the saddle, and placed himself like one that rides in 
croup. But, said he, it were better for me to get into, the 
saddle; then putting the thumbs of both hands upon the 

Thence too comes this.way of speaking, que d’Agios ! What ceremo¬ 
nies ! So likewise the endless head-ornaments of women are called agios 
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crupper before him, and thereupon leaning himself, as upon 
the only supporters of his body, he incontinently turned 
heels over head in the air, and straight found himself be- , 
twixt the bows of the saddle in a good settlement. Then 
with a summer-sault springing into the ain again, he fell to 
stand with both his feet close together upon the saddle, and 
there made above a hundred frisks, turns, and demi-pom- 
mads, with his arms held out across, and in so doing cried out 
aloud, I rage, I rage, devils, 1 am stai£ mad; devils, I am 
mad ; hold mo, devils, hold me, hold, devils, hold, hold! 

Whilst he was thus vaulting, the rogues in great astonish¬ 
ment said to one another, By cocks death he is a goblin or a 
devil thus disguised,—Ab hostc maligno lilfcra nos, I)o- 
minc,—anfl ran away in a full flight, as if they had been 
routed, looking now and then behind them, like a dog that 
carrieth away a goose-wing in his mouth. Then Gymnast, 
spying his advantage, alighted from his horse, drew his 
sword, and laid on great Hlows upon the thickest, and high¬ 
est-crested among them, and overthrew them in great heaps, 
hurt, wounded, and bruised, being resisted by nobody, they 
thinking he had been a starved devil, as well in regard of 
his wonderful feats in vaulting, which they had seen, as for 
the talk Tripet had with him, calling him poor devil. Only 
Tripct would have traitorously cleft his head with his horse¬ 
man's sword, or lansquenet fauchion; but he was well 
armed, and felt nothing of the blow, but the weight of the 
stroke. Whereupon turning suddenly about, he gave Tripet 
a home-thrust, and upon the back of that, whilst he was 
about to ward his'hcad from a slash, he ran him in at the 
breast with a hit, which at once cut his stomach, the fifth 
gut called the coloiij and the half of his liver, wherewith he 
fell to the ground, and in falling gushed forth above four 
pottles of pottage, and his ijpul mingled with the pottage. 

This done, Gymnast withdrew himself, very wisely con¬ 
sidering that a case of great adventure and hazard should 
not be pursued unto its utmost period, and that it becomes 
all cavaliers modestly to use their good fortune, without 
troubling or stretching it too far. Wherefore, getting to 
horse, he gave him the spur, taking the right way unto 
Vauguyon, and Prelingot with him. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

How Gargantua demolished the Castle at the Ford of Vede, and 
how they jinssed the Ford. 

As soon as he came, he related the estate and condition 
wherein they had found the enemy, and the stratagem which 
he alone had used against all their multitude, affirming that 
they were but rascajy rogues, plunderers, thieves, and rob¬ 
bers. ignorant of all military discipline, and that they might 
boldly set forward unto the field; it being an easy matter to 
feh and strike them down like beasts. Then Gargantua 
mounted his great marc, accompanied as we have said before, 
and finding fn his way a high and great tree, which com¬ 
monly was called by the name of St. Martin’s tree, because 
heretofore St. Martin planted a pilgrim's staff there, which 
in tract of time grew to that height and'greatness, said. 
This is that which 1 lacked: this tree 'shall serve me both 
for a staff and lance. With that he pulled it up easily, 
plucked off the boughs, and trimmed it at his pleasure. In 
the meantime his mare pissed to ease her belly, but it was 
in such abundance, that it did overflow the country seven 
leagues, and all the piss of that urinal flood ran glib away 
towards the ford of Vede, wherewith the water was so 
swollen, that all the forces the enemy had there were with 
great horror drowned, except some who had taken the way 
on the left hand towards the hills. Gargantua, being come to 
the place of the wood of Vede, was informed by Eudemon, 
that there was some remainder “Of the enemy within the 
castle, which to know, Gargantua cried out as loud as he 
was able, Are you there, or are you not there ? If you be 
there, be there no more; and if you arg not there, I have no 
more to say. But a ruffian gunner, whose charge was to 
attend the portcullis over the gate, let fly a cannon-ball at 
him, and hit him with that shot most furiously on the right 
temple of his head, yet did hi,m no more hurt, than if he had 
but cast a prune or kernel of a wine-grape at him. What is 
this, said Gargantua; do you throw at us grape-kernels here ? 
The vintage shall cost you dear; thinking indeed that the 
bullet had been the kernel of a grape, or raisin-kernel. 

Those who were within the castle, being till then busy at 
the pillage, when they heard this noise, ran to the towers 
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and fortres.sc*, from whence they shot at him above nine 
thousand and five-and-twenty falcon-shot and harquebusades, 
aiming all at his head, and so thick did they shoot at him, 
that he cried out, Ponocratcs, my friend, these flics here are 
like to put out mine eyes; give me a branch of those willow- 
trees to drive them away, thinking that the bullets and 
stones 1 shot out of the great ordnance had been hut dun- 
flics. Ponocratcs looked and saw that ^here were no other 
flics, but great shot which they had shot from the castle. 
Then was it that he rushed with his great tree against the 
castle, and with mighty blows overthrew both towers and 
fortresses, and laid all level with the ground, by which 
means all ^hat, were within were slain and broken in pieces, 
doing from thence, they came to the bridge at the mill, 
where they found all the ford covered with dead bodies 
so thick that they had ehoked up the mill, and stopped the 
current of its water? and .these were those that were de¬ 
stroyed in the urinal deluge of the mare. There they were 
at a si and, consulting how they might pass without hin¬ 
drance by these dead carcasses. Hut Gymnast said, if the 
devils have passed there, I will pass well enough. The 
devils have passed there, said Eudcmon, to carry away 
the damned souls. By St. Jthenian ! 2 said Ponocratcs, then 
by necessary consequence he shall pass there. Yes, yes, 
said Gynmastes, or 1 shall stick in the way. Then, setting 
spurs to his horse, he passed through freely, his horse not 
fearing, nor being any thing affrighted at the sight of the 
dead bodies; for Jie had ^accustomed him, according to the 
doctrine of -Elian, not to fear armour, nor the carcasses of 
dead men; and that not by killing men as Diomedes did 

1 Bullets and stones.} Slumbees 1 1 pierrrs d'artillenes: plombees leaden 
balls or pu^ets; ylans plumbuta, says Nicot In old lime, plumbee was 
a club studded with lead to isake it give the heavier blow. The 
stones of the great ordnance, or artillery stones, to which iron shot suc¬ 
ceeded, wore huge stones, rounded, with which certain heavy cannon were 
charged, and these cannon were caHt'd peddreroes (from purrs or rather 
piedra, a stone.) The French were the first that left off the use of these 
pedercroes, and stone bullets; and when in the reign of Charles VIII. 
they carried the war into Italy, it was amazing to see the havock made 
by their numerous and well-served train of artillery of large brass ord¬ 
nance, drawn by stout horses. 

2 St. Jl/ienian.] Bead St. Treigngn. An account of this Scotch 
saint see a little befom. 
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the Thracians, or as Ulysses did in throwing the corpses of 
his enemies at his horse's feet, as Homer saith, but by put¬ 
ting a Jack a-lent amongst his hay, and making him go 
over it ordinarily, when he gave him his oats. The other 
three followed him very close, except Eudemon only, whose 
horse's foreright or far forefoot sank up to the knee in the 
paunch of a great fat chuff, who lay there upon his back 
drowned, and could not get it out. There was he pestered, 
until Gargantua, with the end of his staff, thrust down the 
reRt of the villain’s tripes into the water, whilst the horse 
pulled out his foot; and, which is a wonderful thing in 
hippiatrie, the said horse was thoroughly cured of a ring¬ 
bone which he had in that foot, by this touch of the burst 
guts of that great looby. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. „ 

1low Gargantua, in combing hist Head, made the great Cannon 
Jlatls fall out of his Hair. 

Rein a come%ut of the river of Vede, they came very shortly 
after to Grangousier’s castle, who waited for them with 
great longing. At their coming they were entertained with 
many congies, and cherished with embraces. Never was 
seen a more joyful company, for Supplementum Supplementi 
Ohronicorum saith, that Gargamelle died there with joy: 
for my part, truly, I cannot tell, neither do I care very much 
for her, nor for any body else. The truth was, that Gar¬ 
gantua, in shifting his clothes, and combing his head with a 
comb, which was nine hundred feet long of the Jewish cane 
measure, and whereof the teeth were great tusks of elephants, 
whole and entire, he made fall at every rake about seven 
balls of bullets, at a dozen the ball, that stuck in his hair, 
at the razing of the castle of the wood of Vede. Which his 
father Grangousicr seeing, thought they had been lice, and 
said unto him. What, my dear son, hast thou brought us 
this far some short-wirged Rawks of the college of Mon¬ 
tague ? I did not mean that thou shouldest reside there. 
Then answered Ponocratos, my sovereign lord, think not 
that I have placed him in that lousy college, 1 which they 

1 Lousy college.} Erasmus fell sick there tiy being lodged in an un¬ 
wholesome room, where thev gay; lnm nothing to eat but rollon eggs; 
>oe his colluqttg, entitled ‘ Lc Rcpasiln goitron .’ 
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call Montague; I had rather have put him amongst the 
grave-diggers»of Sanct Innocent, so enormous is the cruelty 
and villany that I have known there: for the galley-slaves 
are far better used amongst the Moors and Tartars, the 
murderers in the criminal dungeons, yea, the very dogs in 
your house, than are the poor wretched .students in the 
aforesaid college. And if 1 were King of Paris, the devil 
take me if I would not set it on fire, and bum both principal 
and regents, for suffering this inhumanity to be exercised 
before their eyes. Then, taking up one of these bullets, he 
said. These are cannon-shot, which your son Oargantua hath 
lately received by the treachery of your enemies, as he Wifs 
passing before the wood of Vcde. 

But they have been so rewarded, that they archill destroyed 
in the ruin *of the castle, as were the Philistines by the policy 
of Samson, and those whom the tower of Silohim 2 slew, as 
it is written in the thirteenth of Luke. My opinion is, that 
we pursue them whilst the luck is on our side ; for occasion 
hath all her hair on her forehead; when she is past, you 
may not recall her,—she hath no tuft wherel^Pyou can lay 
hold on her, for she is bald in the hinder part of her head, 
and never retumeth again. Truly, said Crangousier, it shall 
not be at this time; l'or I will make you a feast this night, 
and bid you welcome. 

This said, they made ready supper, and, of extraordinary, 
besides his daily fare, were roasted sixteen oxen, three 
heifers, two and thirty calves, three score and three fat kids, 
four score and fifteen wethers, three hundred farrow pigs 
souced in sweet wine o* musk, eleven score partridges, 
seven hundred snfpcs and woodcocks, four hundred Lou- 
dun and Cornwall' 1 capons, six thousand pullets, and as 
many pigeons, six hundred crammed hens, fourteen hundred 
leverets, or young hares and rabbits, three hundred and three 
buzzards,"and one thousand and seven hundred cockerels. 
For venison, they could not so suddenly come by it, only 
eleven wild boars, which the Abbot of Turpenay 4 sen!, and 

2 Silohim.} Read Sdoam- 

■' Cornwall. | Nut Cornwall in England, but Cornouaillo in Franco. 

'' Turpcmnj.} The Abbey of Tourpenay, (Tttrjnmacum) and the 
Manor of Gratmnont are adjoiuingto the Forest of Chmon. So itwas 
no bard matter lor the Abbot oi Turpenay and tlic Lord of Urammout 
to procure venison. 
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eighteen fallow ilcer, which the Lord of Gramount bestowed; 
together with seven score pheasants, which wcje sent by the 
Lord of Essars; and some dozens of queests, cushats, ring¬ 
doves, and woodculvers; river fowl, teals, and awteals, bit¬ 
terns, courtes, plovers, francolins, brigandors, tyrasons, young 
lapwings, tame ducks, shovelers, woodlanders, herons, inoor 
hens, criels, storks, canepetiers, oronges, flamans, which are 
phsenicopters, or crimson-winged sea-fowls, terrigoles, tur¬ 
keys, arbens, coots, solan-geese, curlew’s, termagants, and 
water-wagtails, with a great deal of cream, curds, and fresh 
cheese, and store of soup, pottages, and brewis with great 
variety. Without doubt there was meat enough, and it was 
handsomely dressed by Snapsaucc, Hotchpot, and Brayvcr- 
juice, Grangtsusicr’s cooks. Jenkin Trudg-apace and Clean- 
glass were very careful to fill them drink. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

How Gargantua did eat up sue Pilgrims in a sallad. 

Tiie story’ ^[uircth, that we relate that which happened 
unto six pilgrims, who came from Sebastian 1 near to Nantes: 
and who for shelter that night, being afraid of the enemy, 
had hid themselves in the garden upon the chickling peas, 
among the cabbages and lettuces. Gargantua finding him¬ 
self somewhat dry, asked whether they could get any lettuce 
to make him a sallad; and hearing that there were the great¬ 
est and fairest in the country, for they were as great as 
plum-trees, or as walnut-trees, he would go thither himself, 
and brought thence in his hand \yhat he thought good, and 
withal carried away the six pilgrims, who were in so great 
fear, that they did not dare to speak nor cough. Washing 
them, therefore, first at the fountain, the pilgrims said one 
to another softly. What shall w'o do ? We are almost drowned 
here amongst these lettuce, shall we speak ? But if we speak 
he will kill us for spies. And, as they were thus deliber¬ 
ating'what to do, Gargantua put them with the lettuce into 
a platter of the house, as large as the huge tun 2 of the White 

1 Head St. Sebastian. 

* The huge tun oj the Cistertiane ] Robert Cenanlt, who, in Ins 
Tieatise “ de vera inciisttrariim poudcrutnqm* ralione” (edition 1547), 
speaks of the pretended tun of the Oiatcrtiaiis, says, that it was still in 
being, in his time, and as entire us ever, though according to the tra- 
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Friars of the Cis tertian order; which done, with oil, vinegar, 
and salt, he #tc them np, to refresh himself a little before 
supper, and had already swallowed up five of the pilgrims, 
the sixth being in the platter, totally hid under a lettuce, , 
except his bourbon or staff that appeared, and nothing else, 
dilion of the place, it was St. Bernard liad caused, it to be made. It 
held, lie says, near 300 hogsheads, and this other ship of the Argonauts 
abundantly out-measured the tun of Erpach, between Heidelberg and 
Franofort, which Altliamar, a German author, represents in the follow¬ 
ing verses rather as a vast sea than a vessel for wine. 

“ Quid vetat Erpachium vas annumerare vetustis 
Miraclis f Guo non vastius orbis habet; 

Uixcris hoc recto I’elagus vinique paludem . 

Nectare qum Baechi noetc dieque fluit. 

Fae Bernharde, voces, quot habet Sistertia Jralres: 

Bisque tm onimgciios orditus addeviros. 

Annua praibil cuuclis lisec pocula trulla, 

Nondum dimidio deficiente mero. 

Secure jjlrpai'ij Fralres sorbete, Lugcnh. 

ilac salvh, cstvobis nulla timenda sitis.” 

The world's eighth wonder Erpach boasts ; a tun 
Of such dimensions that the rolling sun i 
It's like ne’er saw; a sea of wine it show 
And night and day with Bacchus’ nectar flows. 

Cali, Bernard, the Cistertians all arounil 
Among them, let thy order too be found I 
'1'lus vessel shall their annual stores supply, 

N or danger run of ever being dry. 

Swill Erpacli’s monks ! make Bacchanalian cheer 1 
This Bacbuc* safe, no thirst you need not fear. 

* The reader will see that what I translate, by the word Bacbuc, is 
in the onguial lageua, which if lie will look lor in the Cambridge dic¬ 
tionary, he will find to be in Hebrew, bacbuc, or rather baqbuq. As 
for the word sistertia, it means cistertia, though it happens to be mis¬ 
spelt by M. le Ducliat. Humus must be understood there. Voces must 
be a verb, not a noun, for that would be lalse quantity, as well as non¬ 
sense. The learned and candid \\ ill pardon me fur nil this ; the less 
learned will thank me. *1 shall conclude with 31. |e Duchat’s observa¬ 
tion. Rabflais, and all those who since or before lam have spoke of this 
pretended tun of the Cistertians, are under u mistake; they should 
have said Clrrvuux not I'ttteaux, where they show a very lai$e tun, 
which is said to contain as many hogsheads, as there nre days in the 
year, as Furetiere asserts under the word tonne ; but I am assured by 
those who have seen it, that it would not hold half so many. Neither is 
it any truer that St. Bernard caused u to be built. As for that of 
Erpaeli, called the great tun of Heidelberg, whatever Altliamar has 
said of it, I have it from very good hands, and fioni some persons who 
have taken the dimensions of it, that it will not hold full fourscore hoes, 
heads, l’ans measure. 
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Which Grangousior seeing, said to Gargantua, I think that 
is the horn of a shell snail, do not eat it. Why not, said 
Gargantua, they are good all this month: which he no sooner 
said, but, drawing up the staff, and therewith taking up the 
pilgrim, he ate him very well, then drank a terrible draught 
of excellent white'wine. The pilgrims, thus devoured, made 
shift to save themselves as well as they could, by drawing their 
bodies out of the reach of the grinders of his teeth, but could 
not escape from thinking they had been put in the lowest 
dungeon of a prison. And when Gargantua whiffed the 
great draught, they thought to have drowned in his mouth, 
and the flood of wine had almost carried them away into the 
gulf of his stomach. Nevertheless, skipping with their bour¬ 
bons, as St. Michael’s 3 palmers use to do, they sheltered them¬ 
selves from the danger of that inundation under the banks 
of his teeth. But one of them by chance, groping or sound¬ 
ing the country with his staff, to try whether they were in 
safety or no, struck hard against the cleft of a hollow tooth, 
and hit the n^idibulary sinew or nerve of the jaw, which 
put GargantflPto very great pain, so that he began to cry 
for the rage that he felt. To ease himself therefore of his 
smarting ache, he called for his tooth-pickcr, and rubbing 
towards a young walnut-tree, where they lay skulking, un> 
nestled you my gentlemen pilgrims. 

For he caught one by the legs, another by ’the scrip, 
another by the pocket, another by the scarf, another by the 
band of the breeches, and the poor fellow that hud hurt him 
with the bourdon, him he hooked to him by the cod-piece, 
which snatch nevertheless did him*a great deal of good, for 
it pierced unto him a pocky botch he had in the groin, which 
grievously tormented him ever since they were past Ancenis. 
The pilgrims thus dislodged, ran away athwart the plain 4 a 
pretty fast pace, and the pain ceased, even just at the time 
when by Eudcmon he was called to supper, for all was ready. 

1 will go then, said he, and piss away my misfortune ; 5 which 

3 St. Michael's palmers.]' Miguclots in French. These miquelots 
are little boys that go in pilgrimage to St Michael on the sea, almost 
over against England, and who take that occasion to beg. Thence 
comes a saying m France, “ None but great beggars go to tit. James in 
Gallicia, and little ones to St. Michael.” 

4 Flam.] Read, Plantation of vines and other trees. Plante in the 
original, not piaine. See Plantaje in Du Cange. 

3 Piss aieay'my misfortune.] Passer monmul/ieur : strictly this is 
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he did do in such a copious measure, that, the urine taking 
away the feet from the pilgrims, they were carried along 
with the stream unto the bank of a tuft of trees. Upon 
which, as soon as they had taken footing, and that for their 
self-preservation they had run a little out of the road, they 
on a sudden fell all six, except Fourniller, into a trap that 
had been made to take wolves -by a train, 6 out of which, 
nevertheless, they escaped by the industry of the said Four¬ 
niller, who broke all the snares and ropes. Being gone 
from thence, they lay all the rest of that night in a lodge near 
unto Coudray, where they were comforted in their miseries 
by the gracious words of one of their company, called Sweer- 
to-go, who showed them, that this adventure had been fore¬ 
told by the Prophet David, in the Psalms.—Quum exsurgerent 
homines in nos, forte vivos deglutisscnt nos; when we were 
eaten in the saliat^ with salt, oil, and vinegar. Quum iras- 
ceretur furor coruni in nos, forsitan aqua absorbuisset nos; 
w hen he drank the great draught. Torrentem pertransivit 
anima nostra; when the stream of his water car^d us to the 
thicket. Forsitan pertransisset anima nostra aquam intole- 
rabilem; that is, the water of his urine, the flood whereof, 
cutting our way, took our feet from us. Bcnedictus Dominus, 
qui non dedit nos in captionem dentibus eorum. Anima 
nostra sicut passer, erepta est do laqueo venantium; when 
we fell into the trap. Laqueus contritus est, by Fourniller. 
ot nos liberati sumus. Adjutorium nostrum, &c. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

How the monk was feasted by Gargantua, and of the jovial 
discourse they had at supper. 

When Gargantua wag set down at table, after all of them 
had somewhat stayed their stomachs by a snatch or two of 
the first bif» eaten heartily, Grangousier began to relate the 
source and cause of the war, raised between him and Picro- 
chole ; and came to tell, how Frijir John of the Funnels had 

said of those who have got a clap, or have lost at gaming ; when they 
go to make water, people laugh, and say, “ lie is gone to piss away his 
misfortune.” 

6 Train.'] They trail a dead horse, or other carrion along the gronnd 
to a place where it is almost impossible for the wolves not to fall into a 
trap laol ' t them. 
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triumphed at the defence of the close of the abbey, and ex¬ 
tolled him for his valour above Camillus, Sclpio, Pompey, 
Caesar, and Themistocles. Then Gargantua desired that he 
might he presently sent for, to the end that with him they 
might consult of what was to be done. Whereupon, by a 
joint consent, his steward went for him, and brought him 
along merrily, with his Ftaff of the cross, upon Grangousicr's 
mule. When he was come, a thousand huggings, a thou¬ 
sand cmbracemcnts, a thousand good days were given. Ha, 
Friar John, my friend. Friar John, my brave cousin. Friar 
Cohn from the devil! Let me clip thee, my heart, about the 
neck; to me an armsful. I must gripe thee, my balloek, 
till thy back crack with it. Come, my cod, let me coll thee 
till I kill thee. And Friar John, the gladdest man in the 
world, never was man made welcomer, never was any more 
courteously and graciously received than Friar John. Come, 
come, said Gargantua, a stool here close By me at this end. 
I am content, said the monk, seeing you will have it so. 
Some watciyage ; fill, my boy, fill, it is to refresh my liver. 
Give me some, child, to gargle my throat withal. Ucposita 
cappa, said Gymnast, let us pull off this frock. Ho, by G—, 
Gentlemen, said the monk, there is a chapter in Statutis Or- 
dinis, which opposeth my laying of it down.* Pish ! said Gym¬ 
nast, a fig for your chapter! This frock breaks both your 
shoulders, put it off. My friend, said the monk, let me alone 
with it; for, by G—, I'll drink the better that it is on. It 
makes all my body jocund. If I should lay it aside, the 
waggish pages would cut to themselves garters out of it as 
I was once served at Coulaincsf. And, which is worse, 1 
shall lose my appetite. Hut if in this habit I sit down at 
table, I will drink, by G—, both to thee *and to thy horse, 
and so, courage, frolic, God save the company! I have already 
supped, yet will 1 cat never a whit the less for that: for 1 
have a put ed stomach, as hollow as a butt of malvasie, or 
St. Benedicfus’ boot 1 and always open like a lawyer's pouch. 

1 St. Bend’s boots.] Lower, m 1. 4, c. 10. By St. Bcnct’s sacred 
boot. This is wrongly translated in both |ilaces. It should he by St. 
Benet’s holy butt (of wine), not boot. Parlu saarc butte dc St Benoit./. 
Botte sometimes means a boot, but here a butt; us it does, and is trans¬ 
lated in 1. 4, c. 43. This butt of St. Bunet is still to be seen at the 
Benedictines, of Bologna on the sea, right over against England, and is 
a vessel or tun not much less than that of Clervaux. See Menage, at 
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Of all fishes, but. the tench, 2 lake the wing of a partridge, or 
the thigh of a*nun. Doth not he die like a good fellow that 
dies with a stiff catso ? 2 Our prior loves exceedingly the 
white of a capon. In that, said Gymnast, he doth not re¬ 
semble the foxes: for of the capons, hens, and pullets, which 
they carry away, they never eat. the white. Why, said the 
monk ? Because, said Gymnast, they have no cooks to dress 
them ; and, if they be not competently made ready, they re¬ 
main red and not white ; the redness of meats being a token 
that they have not got enough of the fire, whether by boil¬ 
ing, roasting, or otherwise, except shrimps, lobsters, crabs? 
and cray-fishes, which are cardinalised with boiling. By 
God's feast-gazers, said the monk, the porter of* our abbey. 
then, hath ljot his head well boiled, for his eyes are as red 
as a mazar made of an alder-tree. The thigh of this leveret 
is good for those that have the gout. To the purpose of the 
trowel,—what is tlie reason, that the thighs of a gentlewoman 
are always fresh and etiol ? This problem, said Gargantua. is 
neither in Aristotle, in Alexander Aphrodiseus, nor in I’lut- 

the word bouteillc, Boirtc, I’upa. See likewise, in Duchat, three or 
four curious distinctions about the word botte, when made of wood, 
glass, or leather, to put wine in, not tlie legs as Sir T. U. imagined. 

2 Of all fishes but -the tench, tic. ] Take the back and leave the paunch. 
De tout poissom , forsi/uc la trnclte, jirencs le dos, latssec la panchc. 
This is really the proverb which H. Stephens ailirms to be a proverb of 
Picardy (Precell, du lang. Fr. &c„ p. 139.) and which is here, by Friar 
John, accommodated to the design of playing the wag. 

2 Oath lie nut die like a ijood filhytu that dies with a stiff Catsoi\ A I'est 
cc fulotemcnt mourtr i/iiaud on nieurt le can-lie roiddc * The adverb 
.fatutement is very energetic here.* It equivocates both to the word faint, 
l. e. good fellow, and to"a lantlwm fixed at the end of a long pole, which, 
when the light is spent, or otherwise put out, the stall' still continues in 
statu quo, rtgidas iFwas before. It is easy to apply tile comparison to 
such as die in the condition Friar John speaks of. It is held, by way 
of a merry tradition, that erection after death happens to such as have 
enjoyed a nu», which has given occasion to this verse, “ Qui monachu 
potitur, virga tendcute moritur,” reported first by Joannes Vincentius 
Metulinus, &c. Sec farther m M. le Dncluithimself, who says, faint 
may likewise allude to the Greek winch see in Cham. Diet, 

synonymous to the Italian cazsa , or as they pronounce it themselves 
catso, and means what our merry translator calls sometimes the carnal 
trap-stick, (though the ladies cull it their sugar-stick.) Kabclais’s Cmclie 
above, comeB from casco, and so does Cazzoni, the famous singer’s 
name, though it means a larger sort of catso, an eleven-inch sugar-stick, 
the. &c. &c. In the second Scaligcruna, eats is interpreted braguotie. 
a cod-piece, taking the coutincns for the contentum. 

Q » 
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arch. There are three causes, said the monk,Jiy which that 
place is naturally refreshed. Primo, because the water runs 
all along it. Secundo, because it is a shady place, obscure 
and dark, upon which the sun never shines. And thirdly, 
because it is continually flabbelled, blown upon and aired by 
the northwinds of the hole arstic, the fan of the smoek, and 
dipilap of the codpiece. And lusty, my lads. Some bousing 
liquor. Page ! So! crack, crack, crack, 1 O how good is God, 
that gives us of this excellent juice! 1 call him to witness, if 
1 had been in the time of Jesus Christ, I would have kept 
Him from being taken by the Jews in the garden of Olivet. 
And the devil fail me, If 1 should have failed to cut off the 
hams of th#se gentlemen Apostles, who ran away so basely 
after they had well supped, and left their good master in the 
lurch. 1 hate that man worse than poison that offers to run 
away, when he should fight and lay stoutly about him. Oh 
that 1 were but King of France for fourscore or a hundred 
years! By G—, I should whipdike curtail-dogs these runa¬ 
ways of Pavia. A plague take them, why did they not 
choose rather to die there, than to leave their good prince 
in that pinch and necessity ? Is it not better and more hon¬ 
ourable to perish in fighting valiantly than to live in disgrace 
by a cowardly running away? We are like to eat no great 
store of goslings this year, therefore, friend, reach me some 
of that roasted pig there. 

Diavolo, is there no more must ? No more sweet wine ? 
Germinavit radix Jesse. Je renie ma vie, j’enrage de soif; 

I renounce my life, I rage for thirst. This wine is none of 
the worst. What wine drink you at Paris ? 1 give myself 
to the devil, if I did not once keep open hpuse at Paris for_ 
all comers six months together. Do you know Friar Claud- 
of the High Kilderkins ? Oh the good* fellow that he is! But 
I do not know what fly hath stung him of late, he is become 
so hard a student. For my part, I study not at all. In our 
abbfy we never study for fear of the mumps, 6 which disease 

* Crack, §e.] Friar John expresses how quick he swallowed that 
gloss of wine. 

5 Mumps.} Aunpeaulr, an Angevin word ; os indeed Rahelais brings 
in all the various words of the several provinces of France, which 
makes his work the more humorous and diverting. It means the pain 
in the ears, onllons, as it is called at Paris. It is an imposthnmous 
swelling indite parotides, which are the t#6 arteries on the right and 
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in horses is cajled the mourning in the chine. Our late abbot 
was wont to say, that it is a monstrous thing 11 to see a learned 
monk. By 0—, Master, my friend. Magis magnos clericos 
non sunt magis magnos sapientes. You never saw so many 
hares as there are this year. I could not any where come 
by, a goss-haw k, nor tassel of falcon. My Lord Belloniero 
promised me a lanncr, but he wrote to me not long ago, that 
he was become pursy. The partridges will so multiply 
henceforth, that they will go near to eat up our ears. I take 
no delight in the stalking-horse; for 1 catch such cold, that 1 
am like to founder myself at that sport. If I do not run, toif 
travel, and trot about, I am not well at case. True it is, that 
in leaping over the hedges and bushes, my froiSs 7 leaves al¬ 
ways some 6f its wool behind it. 1 have recovered a dainty 
greyhound ; I give him to the devil, if he suffer a hare to 
escape him. A groom was leading him to my Lord llunt- 
little, and 1 robbed hi|n of him. l)id I ill ? No, Friar John, 
said Gymnast, no, by all tBe devils that are, no ! So, said 
the monk, do I attest 8 these same devils so long as they last, 
or rather, virtue G—, what could that gouty limpard have 
done with so fine a dog ? By the body of G—, he is better 
pleased, when one presents him with a good yoke of oxen. 
How now, said I’onocrates, you swear, Friar John ; it is only 
said the monk, but to grace and adorn my speech. 9 They 
are colours of a Ciceronian rhetoric. 

left side of the throat going upwards above the ears. Intense studying, 
Friar John insinuates, would so strain and affect these arteries as to 
cause the ear-ache. • 

6 Monstrous Hung, <rc.] Guy l’atbu affirms in one of his letters, that 
formerly it was a proverb. Indoctus ut monachus, ignorant or unlearned 
mis a monk: and in'our time there has appeared a famous abbot main¬ 
taining m print, that it w^re to be wished the same could be said nowa¬ 
days. 

1 My f rack, §c.] It is true that jhis way of living, for one of my cloth, 
oftentimes brings upon me very mortifying rebukes from my superiors. 

“A’o— do 1 attest, #e.] So may it happen to such sort ofpei^dc as 
long as they live. , • 

* Adorn my speech.] Menage has marked at this passage inhisRabc- 
lais, that Longinus, in his Discourse of the Sublime, sect. 14, actually 
says that swearing, now and then, on a proper occasion, docs grandem 
efficcre oraUouem. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Why monks are the outcasts of the world; and wherefore some 
Imre bigger noses than others. 

liy tlie faith of a Christian, said Eudemon, I do wonderfully 
dote, and enter in a great ecstasy, when I consider the ho¬ 
nesty and good fellowship of this monk; for lie makes us 
here all merry. How is it, then, that they exclude the 
monks from all good companies, calling them feast-troublers, 
»iarrors of mirth, and disturbers of all civil conversation, as 
the bees drive away the drones from their hives ? Ignavum 
fucos peeus*said Maro, ii prtrsepilms arcent. Hereunto, an¬ 
swered (iargantua, there is nothing so true, as that the frock 
and cowl draw to them the opprobries, injuries, and male¬ 
dictions of the world, just as the wind called Cecias; 1 attracts 
the clouds. The peremptory reason is, because they eat the 
ordure and excrements of the vorld, that is to say the sins 
of the people, and, like dung-chewers, and excrementitious 
eaters, they arc cast into the privies and sccessive places, 
that is. the eonvenls and abbeys, separated from political 
conversation, as the jakes and retreats of a house arc. But 
if you conceive, how an ape in a family is always mocked, 
and provokingly incensed, you shall easily apprehend how 
monks are shunned of all men, both young and old. The 
ape 5 keeps not the house as a dog doth ; he draws not in 
tiie plough as the ox; he yields neither milk nor wool as 
the sheep; he carrieth no burthen as a horse doth. That 
which he doth, is only to conskite, spoil, and defile all, which 
is the cause wherefore he hath of men mocks, frumperies 
and bastonadoes. 

After the same manner a monk ; I mean those lithcr, idle, 
lazy monks, doth not labour 1 and work, as do <he peasant 

1 Cecias,} This is taken from Aristotle. “ Est ctiam ventua nomine 
Oecift, quern Aristoteles ita flare (licit, nt ntibes non procul propellat, 
sed ut ad sese vocctsays AulitS Gellius, 1. 2, c. 22. 

• The ape, Arc.] Taken from Plutarch. 

5 Doth not labour, he. | This reason of people’s hating and despising 
the monks so much, is expressed in the following quatrain : 

“ De plus d’un million de bouchcB 
Nous pouvons foumir amourdhuy, 

Qui ne servant, common mooches, 

Qu’it manger le travail wBilruy.” 
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and artificer ;,doth not ward and defend the country, as doth 
the man-of-war ; cureth not the sick and diseased, as the 
physician doth; doth neither preach nor teach, as do the 
Evangelical doctors and school-masters; doth not import 
commodities and things necessary for the commonwealth, as 
the merchant doth. Therefore is it, that by and of all men 
they are hooted at, hated, and abhorred. Yea, but said 
Grangousicr, they pray to God for us. Nothing less, an¬ 
swered Gargantua. True it is, that with a tingle tangle 
jangling of bells they trouble and disquiet all their neigh¬ 
bours about them. Right, said the monk ; a mass, a matiif, 
a vesper well rung is half said. 1 They mumble out great 
store of legends and psalms, by them not at all»understood: 
they say many pater-nosters, interlarded with Ave-Maries, 
without thinking upon, or apprehending the meaning of 
what it* is they .say, which truly I call mocking of God, 
and not prayers. 6 Jlut so help them God, as they pray 
for us, and not for being afraid to lose their victuals, 
their manchets, and good fat pottage. All true Chris¬ 
tians, of all estates and conditions, in all places, and at 
all times, send up their prayers to God, and the Mediator 
prayeth and intercedeth for them, and God is gracious to 
them. Now such a one is our good Friar John, therefore 
every man desiretlx to have him in his company. He is 
no bigot or hypocrite, ho is not tom and divided betwixt 
reality and appearance, no wretch of a rugged and peevish 
disposition, but honest, jovial, resolute, and a good fellow, 
lie travels, he labours, he defends the oppressed, comforts 
In English. 

Of mouths above a million, we 
Can furnish you each hour, 

Who,<ts the drone defrauds the bee, 

Do other’s gams devour. 

It is true the Jesuits are made t(j speak those words in the satire of the 
Rutspelez (A. 1078), but the quatrain answers to “no» numcrus sumus 
ct fruges consumere nati,” a verse whichis applicable to all monks, and 
nil religions, though particularly fitted to the fcordcliers. See the Jesuits 
Passe-par-tout in 1607. 

4 A mass well rung is half said.] In the same sense we say, A beard 
well lathered is half shaved. 

8 Mocking of God and not prayers.] Perhaps Rabelais, who under¬ 
stood High Dutch, had the German proverb in view “ Gotts gespat, und 
nicht gotts gebet,” whicljfcowcver, sounds better in that tongue, be¬ 
cause of the allusion fjafffeepat, mocking, to gebet, praying. 
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the afflicted, helps the needy, and keeps llic close of the 
abbey. Nay, said the monk, I do a great deal more than 
that; l'or, whilst we are despatching our matins and anni¬ 
versaries in the quire, I make withal some cross-bow strings, 
polish glass-bottles and bolts ; I twist lines and weave purse 
nets, 1 ' wherein to catch coneys. I am never idle. But now, 
hither come, some drink, some drink here ! Bring the fruit. 
These ehesnuts are of the wood of Estrox,’ and with good 
new wine are able to make you a fine cracker and composer 
of bum-sonnets.® You are not as yet, it seems, well-mois- 
ffcned in this house with the sweet wine and must. By G—, 

1 drink to all men freely, and at all fords like a proctor, or 
promoter’s horse." Friar John, said Gymnast, take away 
the snot that hangs at your nose. Ha, ha, said the monk, 
am not I in danger of drowning, seeing 1 am in water even 
to the nose ? No, no, Quarc r Quia, though some water 
come out from thence, there never g/.tes in any ; 111 for it is 

6 Weave purse nets, *r.] “Facito aliquid opens = ut semper te dia- 

bolus invciuat occupation-vel fiscclUm texc junco: vei canistrum 

leads plecte vinimibiis-Apum fuhrica alveaiia-Texanlur et luia 

capiendis piacibus, ” says St. Jerome to the monk Kusticns, m the 
canon nunquam, &c. The abuse of this canon was got to such a pilch 
at the time of the Concordat, that the monks and abbots, when their 
repasts, &c.. were over, hardly minded anything else but these trifles, 
and whistling to canary birds and linnets. (See Brantome Ulus. Men.) 
Friar John, a downright rake, used to busy himself in these matters, 
during the time of divine service, and when he was at church at his 
prayers. 

1 Jistrox.] A certain tract ui Lower Poitou, abounding with all man¬ 
ner of good fruit. 

* Sum sounds.] Fnris, pets. 

* Proetur’s-hnrse. ] 1 must refer the reader to M. le Ducliat, being 

pressed to get done. 

10 Never yovs in any.] He never drinks apy watci. Friar John’s 
thought answers to the “ vino snflocatns aquam in nullam corporis par¬ 
tem admitlit,” in liehelius’s facetious Talcs, 1. 3. It has been made into 
a song in a French play, where a tun-bellied toper is made to say thus i 
“ Le jus de la trcille 
Dans unc bojiteille 
Court trop de danger, &c.” 

Anffhce. 

The juice of the grape 
May make its escape. 

If you in a bottle do lodge it: 

But it’s safe let me t^kye, 

When slowed m mj®llly; 

N ought but water comes odt of that budget. 
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well antido^d with pot-proof armour, and sirrup of the 
vine-leaf. 

O my friend, he that hath winter-boots made of such 
leather may boldly fish for oysters, for they will never take 
water. What is the cause, said Gargantua, that Friar John 
hath such a fair nose ? 11 Because, said Grangousicr, that God 
would have it so, 1:1 who frameth us in such form, and for 
such end, as is most agreeable with his divine will, even as 
a potter fashioneth his vessels. Because, said Poiiocrates, 
he came with the first to the fair of noses, and therefore 
made choice of the fairest and the greatest. Pish, said !Se 
monk, that is not the reason of it, but, according to the true 
monastieal philosophy, it is because my nurse had soft teats, u 
by virtue ‘whereof, whilst she gave mu suck, my nose did 
sink in as in so much butter. The hard breasts of nurses 
make children short-nosed. But hey, gay, Ad formam nasi 
cognoscilur ad te Ipvavi. 11 1 never eat any confections, 
page, whilst I am at the’bibbery. Item, bring me rather 
some toasts. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

How the monk made Gargantua sleep, and of his hours and 
breviaries. 

SrrriiR being ended, they consulted of the business in 
hand, and concluded that about midnight they should fall 
unawares upon the enemy, to know what manner of watch 
and ward they kept, and that in the mean while they should 
take a little rest, the Setter to refresh themselves. But 

11 Such a fair nose.] Rabelais bringing in this question towards the 
end of the repast, has a view to an ancient way ol speaking of those 
who, being quite unemployed, or out of discourse, look at people’s 
noses as they pass by, to see whose snout is handsomest. 

Beci/hse that God would huxe it so.] An answer like that of Xan- 
thus to lus gardener in Alsop’s fife. 

u So/l feate.] Boueliet m his 24tli Serec (which I take to mean his 
Evenings’Conferences, for 1 never iaw theiook) says that Friar John’s 
answer is not altogether a joke, for that famous surgeon, Ambrose Par- 
seus, has maintained, that the hardness of a nurse's breast may make a 
child have a flat nose. 

14 Ad te levavi. ] Bruscambille has repeated it in his prologue on 
large noses. And from thence a pleasant ahe sinner, being deceived, 
cried out. “nuso, me dqcepistino^e, thou hast deceived me. (She 
woulU novel judge a > cock by his comb any more.) 
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Gargantua conld not sleep by any means, on which side 
soever he turned himself. Whereupon the monk said to 
, him, I never sleep soundly hut when J am at sermon or 
prayers. Let us therefore begin, j r ou and I, the seven peni¬ 
tential psalms, to try whether you shall not quickly fall 
asleep. The conceit pleased Gargantua very well, and, be¬ 
ginning the lirst of these psalms, as soon as they came to 
the words, Ueati quorum, they fell asleep both the one and 
the other. But the monk, for his being formerly accus¬ 
tomed to the hour of claustral matins, 1 failed not to awake 
a'Tittlo before midnight, and being up himself, awaked 
all the rest, in singing aloud, and with a full clear voice, 
the song. 

Awake, O Reiman, Ilo. awake ! 

Awake, O Reiman, Ilo! 

(Jet up, you no inure sleep inusltakc. 

Get up, fur we must go. 

When they were all roused and up, hc'said. My Masters, it 
is a usual saying, that we begin matins with coughing, and 
supper with drinking. Let ns now, in doing clean con- 
trarily, begin our matins with drinking, and at night before 
supper we shall cough as hard as we can. What, said Gar¬ 
gantua, to drink so soon after sleep ? This is not to live 
according to the diet and prescript ride of the physicians, 
for you ought first to scour and cleanse your stomach of all 
its superfluities and excrements. O well physicked, said 
the monk ; a hundred devils leap into my body, if there be 
not more old drunkards than old physicians! I have made 
this paction and covenant with my appetite, that it always 
lieth down, and goes to bed with myself, for to that I every 
day give very good order, then the next morning it also 
riseth with me, and gets up when I am awake. Mind you 
your charges, gentlemen, or lend your cures* as much as 

1 To the hour of claustral matins.] 1 1 is an observation of Sir Edwin 
Sandys> that if the Pope should take a fancy to arm all the monks of his 
empire, and make them turn soldiers, there would be no resisting such 
men, who have been so long accustomed to obey orders, to live upon a 
little, to rise early, and to sleep upon hard stones or hare boards, (1 
translate M. le Ducliat’s words, not having Sir Edwin's book by me ) 

■ Tend your cures, $c.] Gargantua had said to Friar John, that he 
ought first to scour (ccurer) his stomach, &e. The friar therefore an¬ 
swers in terms borrowed from falconry, wherein the word cures means 
the hawk’s ex-rements. 
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you will. I.will get me to my drawer, in terms of falconry, 
my tiring. What drawer or tiring do you mean, said Gar- 
gantua ? My breviary, said the monk, for just as the fal¬ 
coners, before they feed their hawks, do make them draw at 
s hen's leg, to purge their brains of phlegm, and sharpen 
them to a good appetite, so, by taking this merry little bre¬ 
viary in the morning, I scour all my lungs, and am presently 
ready to drink. 

After what manner, said Gargantna, do you say these fair 
hours and prayers of yours ? After the manner of Whig- 
field, 3 said the monk, by three psalms, and three lessons/'or 
nothing at all, he that will. I never tie myself to hours, 
prayers, and sacraments: for they are made’for the man, 
and not life man for them. Therefore is it, that I make my 
prayers in fashion of stirrup-leathers ; I shorten or lengthen 
them when I think good, llrevis oratio penetrat cnelos et 
longa potatio cvac»at sevphos. Where is that written ? 
By my faith, saith i’onoerates, I cannot tell, my pillicock, 
but thou art more worth than gold. Therein, said the monk, 
1 am like you: but, venitc, apotemus. 5 Then made they 
ready store of carbonadoes, or rashers on the coals, and 
good fat soups, or brewis with sippets ; and the monk drank 
what he pleased. Some kept him company, and the rest 
did forbear, for their stomachs were not as yet opened. 

* After the manner of W!npJiM.\ Read, secundum umm Fccan. Fc- 
can is an abbey of regular canons, and was allowed tile privilege of the 
Haute-Justice (see Cotgrave) by Richard III. Duke of Normandy, who 
likewise obtained from the P»pe (John XVII.) that the said religious 
should be exempt from the Archbishop of ltoucn’s jurisdiction, and 
might take cognizance of all cases relating to their own men even in 
spirituals. (See Du Cliesnc.) What had turned into a proverb the recital 
of the prayers (heures) pfFecan, was an extreme relaxation of the rule, 
and remissness of discipline among the religious of that abbey, who ex¬ 
tended thffir privileges even to ^ total, or at least partial omission of 
their prayers. 

* '1 hree Psalms and three lessons.] Cavalier like. So the Draper in 
Patelin. 

“ II est avocat potatif, 

A trois lccons et a trois pseanmcs.” 

„This way of speaking is borrowed from the breviary (mass or service 
books) where the office is fixed to more or fewer Psalms and lessons, 
according as the day is more or less solemn. 

* I'emte, apotemus.] The monk slides to the ventte adoremus of his 
breviary. 
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Afterwards cvrry man began to arm and befit himself for 
the field. And they armed the monk against his will; for 
he desired no other armour for back and breast, but his 
frock, nor any other weapon in his hand, but the staff of the 
cross. Yet at their pleasure was he completely armed cap. 
a-pie, and mounted upon one of the best horses in the king¬ 
dom, 5 with a good slashing shable by his side, together with 
Gargantua, Ponoeratcs, Gymnast, Eudemon, and five and 
twenty more of the most resolute and adventurous of Gran- 
gousicr’s house, all armed at proof with their lances in their 
hands, mounted like St. George, and every one of them 
having a harquebusier behind him. 

CHAPTER XI,II. 

How the monk encouraged his fellow-champions, and how he 

hanged, upon a tree. 

Thus went out those valiant champions on their adventure, 
in full resolution to know what enterprise they should un¬ 
dertake, and what to take heed of, and look well to, in the 
day of the great and horrible battle. And the monk en¬ 
couraged them, saying. My children, do not fear nor doubt, 1 
will conduct you safely. God and Sanct Benedict be with 
us! If I had strength answerable to my courage, by's 
death, I would plume them for you like ducks. 1 I fear 
nothing but the great ordnance; yet I know of a charm by 
way of prayer, which the sub-sexton of our abbey taught 
me, that will preserve a man from the violence of guns, and 
all manner of fire-weapons and engines ; but it will do me 
no good, because 1 do not believe it. Nevertheless, I hope 
my staff of the cross shall this day play devilish pranks 
amongst them. By G—, whoever of our party shall offer 

6 Upon one of the best horses in the kingdom.} Sus wig hi i coursicr 
du Roiaumc. M. le Duelist will have it that Rabelais here means a 
Neapolitan Uorsc, and that he speaks after the way of the Italians, who, 
by the bare word kingdom, commonly understand, and would have 
others also understand the kingdom of Naples. Like our Irishmen, 
who when they mean such a one is their countryman, instead of saying 
he is Irish, or of Ireland, they say he is of the kingdom. Is such u one 
of the kingdom ? I hare often licaid them say so myself to one another. 

1 Like ducks.} Thu contrary way against the grain, as they pluck 
ducks. 
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to play the duck, 3 and shrink when blows arc a dealing, I 
give myself to the devil, if I do not make a monk of him in 
my stead, and hamper him within my frock, which is a sove¬ 
reign cure against cowardice. Did you never hear of my Lord 
Mcurles's 3 greyhound, which was not worth a straw in the 
fields ? He put a frock about his neck: by the body of 
G—, there was neither hare nor fox that could escape him, 
and, which is more, he lined all the bitehos in the country, 
though before that he was feeble-rcined, and do frigidis et 
maleficiatis. 1 

The monk uttering these words in cholcr, as he passed 
under a walnut-tree, in his way towards the causey, he 
broached the vizor of his helmet, on the stutpp of a great 
branch ofjhe said tree. Nevertheless, he set his spurs so 
fiercely to the horse, who was full of metal, and quick on 
the spur, that he bounded forwards, and the monk, going 
about to ungrapple his vizor, let go his hold of the bridle, 
and so hanged by h?s hand upon the bough, whilst his horse 
stole away from under him. By this means was the monk 
left, hanging on the walnut-tree, and crying for help, murder, 
murder, swearing also that he was betrayed. Endcmon 
perceived him first, and calling Gargantua said, Kir, come 
and see Absalom hanging. Gargantua being come, consi¬ 
dered the countenance of the monk, and in what posture he 
hanged; wherefore he said to Kudemon, You were mis¬ 
taken in comparing him to Absalom; for Absalom hung by 
his hair, but this shaveling monk hangeth by the cars. Help 
me, said the monk, in the devil’s name, is this a time for 
you to prate? You seem to me to be like the decrctalist 
preachers, 1 who say, that whosoever shall see his neighbour 

■ Play the duck.] i.e. dip down the head, as ducks dive in the water, 
when they arc in fear. * 

1 Alcurjfs ] An ancient and honourable family at Montpelier, where 
they still enjoy eminent posts lath civil and military. 

* Exfnytdis, «<\] Frigid el maleficiat is properly said of a man that 
is impotent, either by nature or by some witchery, such as lying the 
codpiece point, which see explained elsewhere. 

5 You seem to me to he like the decrctalist preachers ] This answers 
to that of St Austin, in reference to one who, rather than strive to shake 
off his sins, is puzzling Ins brains about how it should possibly be, that 
original sin could descend from his parents to him. The Jocoseria of 
Mclander, tom. 1. u. 520. “ Quomodo aut qua ratione fiat, ntpcccatum 
et mors ab Adamo in omnes hominesvdimanet atque dcrivetur, difficile 
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in the danger of death, ought, upon pain of trisulk 6 excom¬ 
munication, rather choose to admonish him to make his con¬ 
fession to a priest, and put his conscience in the state of 
peace, than otherwise to help and relieve him. 

And therefore when 1 shall see them fallen into a river, 
and ready to be drowned, 1 shall make them a fair long 
sermon, de contemptu mundi, et fuga seeuli; and when they 
are stark dead, shall then go to their aid and succour in 
fishing after them. Be quiet, said Gymnast, and stir not, 
my minion. 1 am now coming to unhang thee, and to set 
tV/'e at freedom, for thou art, a pretty little gentle monaclius. 
Monatlius in claustro non valet ova duo; sed quando est 
extra bene valet triginta. I have seen above five hundred 
hanged, 7 but I never saw any have a better countenance in 
his dangling and pendilatory swagging. Truly, if 1 had so 
good a one, 1 would willingly hang thus all my lifetime. 
What, said the monk, have you almost done preaching? 
Help me, in the name of God, seeing you will not in the 
name of the other spirit, s or, by the habit which I wear, jou 
shall repent it, tempore et loco pra-libatis.' 1 

Then Gymnast alighted from his horse, and, climbing up 
the walnut-tree, lifted up the monk with one hand by the 
gussets of his armour under the arm-pits, and with the other 
undid his vizor from the stump of the broken branch, which 
done, he let him fall to the ground and himself after. As 
soon as the monk was down, he put off all his armour,™ and 
cognitu est, neque ad sahitem nocessarium. Quamobrem Augustini 
cciilcntiam salutarem esse puto, qui scribit, quemquc nostrum points 
di'borr studere. qua raltone ab bait labc ct noxa original! rximatur, quum 
ut volit ciinosc mquircro quomodo in cam Occident. Et narrate quon¬ 
dam scmel in putcum cectdesse, qui cum ejularnt et conquereretur, su- 
pervcnienti cutdum ct solicite mqnircnti, quomodo illuc csset pracipita- 
tus, respondit. Quomodo hue cecidenm, qutenre dcsinas; tllud veto 
quaeso to sedulh cures ut mo bine extrahns 1). Mart. 1. Cor. 15. p. U(). 
c Trtsuik .] Three-pointed, like Jupiter’s thunder. “ 

'• ] hare seen above Jive hundred hanged .] Gymnast speaks here like 
tlie grand prevot of Paris, or of the army. 

* The other spirit.] This is, the devil, in whose name he had at first 
cried out for help. This is the reverse of Virgil’s “ Flectcrc si ucquro 
superos, achcronta movrbo.” 

• Tempore ct loco prerltbatis.] Rabelais’s motto, says the author of 
the judgment upon H&bclais. We might have believed him, had lie 
brought any proof of it. 

*“ lie put qff all his armour.] Lik” David, when he went against Goliah. 
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threw away one piece after another about the field, and, 
taking to him again his staff of the cross, remounted up to 
his horse, which Eudemon had caught in his running away. 
Then went they on merrily, riding along on the high way. 

CHAPTER XLTII. 

How thr scouts and fore-party of Picrochole were met with 
by Cargantuu, and how the monk slew Captain Draw-fort h, 
and then wus taken prisoner by his enemies. 

PiciiomolF., at the relation of those who had escaped 
out of the liroil and defeat, wherein Tripet 1 was untripeS, 
grew very angry that the devils should have so run upon 
his men, and held all that night a counsel of^var, at which 
Rashcalf find Touchefaueet 2 concluded his power to be such, 
that he was able to defeat all the devils of hell, if they should 
come to jostle with his forces. This Picrochole did not fully 
believe, though he doubled not much of it. Therefore sent 
he under the command abd conduct of the Count Draw- 
forth,'’ for discovering of the country, the number of sixteen 
horsemen, all well mounted upon light horses^for skirmish, 
and thoroughly besprinkled with holy water; 4 and every 

1 Tnpct.] Lonyue Tnpct feut eMripe. Captain Tripet, of whom before, 
in chap. 35, it is is said, that Gymuast made linn disembogue his soul 
amidst the soups and broths which came out of him through bis guts. 

* Kashtatf aiul Touche faucet.\ Ilashvcau may be taken for Rash- 
calf well enough, I confess; but strictly it means a sort of grapes, so 
called, because it comes in haste, i. e. it issoonerripe than other grapes, 
and as C. Stephens, in lus Prscdium Ruslicum observes, denotes a rash 
man, who is too hasty either* to give or take counsel. Touquedilion, 
I own, may likewise be made to mean Touchcfaucet; but it is a word 
properly of Languedoc, where they call a Touquedilion a bully, fjui 
touche dc tom, who touches at a distance, but whose heart fails him 
when lie comes to a close engagement. The artillery strikes de loin, at 
a distance, and therefore we sec in chap. 20, Touquedilion was set over 
that of Picrochole. 

i Drau forth ] Tiravant. A partizan, whose business was tircravant, 
to advance before, to get intelligence, and discover the enemy and the 
counlry round about. 

1 Thorouyhly besprinkled with holy water.'] There is nothing in all 
this that is not applicable to the ancient Burgundian men-at-arms. The 
people of the two Burgundies were, and still are (those of the Upper 
Burgundy especially,) extremely superstitious, and the Bandoleer of 
those men-at-arms, with the Burgundy cross on them, was very like 
that part of a priest's habiliment callgd a stole. 
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one for their field-mark or cognizance had the sign of a star 5 
in his scarf, to serve at all adventures, in cases they should 
happen to encounter with devils; that by the virtue, as 
well of that Gregorian water, 0 as of the stars which they 
wore, they might make them disappear and vanish. 1 

In this equipage they made an excursion upon the coun¬ 
try, till they came near to the Vauguyon, which is the valley 
of Guyon, and to the Hospital, but could never find any body 
to speak unto; whereupon they returned a little back, and 
took occasion to pass above the aforesaid hospital, to try 
what intelligence they could come by in those parts. In 
which resolution riding on, and by chance in a pastoral 
lodge, or shepherd’s cottage near to Coudray, hitting upon 
the six pilgrims, they carried them way-bound and, manacled, 
as if they had been spies, for all the exclamations, adjura- 
rations, and requests that they could make. Being come 
down from thence towards Seville, they were heard by Gar- 
gantua, who said then unto those,that tverc with him, Com¬ 
rades and fellow soldiers, we have here met with an en¬ 
counter, and they are ten times in number more than we. 
Shall wc chafge them or no ? What a devil, said the monk, 
shall we do else ? Do you esteem men by their number, 
rather than by their valour and prowess ? With this he 
5 A star. j Read a stole not a star; Une estole, Rabelais says, not 
tine ctoilr. — [ N.Ii. —The passage is not correctly understood by cither 
the translator or commentator.] 

0 Gregorian water. | Gregory 1. was not the introducer of the holy 
water, but he was a strong recommendcr of it, insomuch that the very 
husbands who had conversed with their wives, or as the play says, had 
carnalitcred with them, were not to enter the church till they had 
washed themselves with that water, 33, v. 4, c. Rabelais docs not spell 
it Gregoricnc, but Grmgorianc, which is a corruption of Gregoriene, 
as Brinborion comes from Broviarium, corruptly, and indeed contemp¬ 
tuously used for the Romish psalter. 

7 Disappear and vanish. 

Les diables fuit ct advcrsCires, 

Et chassc fantasmes contraires,” 

It drives away both carnal foes and devils, 

And guards from spnghts and all conlraricnt evils, " 

Says, in Peter Grosnct’s collection, an ancient rhyme, speaking of the 
marvellous effects of holy water. Picrochole’s people imagined they 
should, by virtue of this blessed water, put to flight every mother’s son 
of the Gargantuists, whom they took for real devils from 'the time they 
beheld Gymnast’s wonderful feats of activity, he having likewise told 
them he was ft devil, though a potr one. 
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cried out. Charge, devils, qharge! Which when the enemies 
heard, they thought certainly that they had been very devils, 
and therefore even then began all of them to run away as 
hard as they could drive, Draw-f'orth only excepted, who 
immediately settled his lance on its rest, and therewith hit 
the monk with all his force on the very middle of his breast, 
but, coming against his horrific frock, the point of the iron, 
being with the blow either broke off or blunted, it was in 
matter of execution, as if you had struck against an anvil 
with a little wax-candle. 

Then did the monk, with his staff of the cross, give him 
such a sturdy thump and whirret betwixt his neck and 
shoulders, upon the acromion bone, that he made him lose 
both sense and motion, and fall down stone dead at his 
horse’s feet; and, seeing the sign of the star which he wore 
scarfwisc, he said unto Gargantua, These men are but priests, 
which is but the beginning of a monk; by St. John, I am a 
perfect monk, I will kfll thejn to you like flies. Then ran 
he after them at a swift and full gallop, till he overtook the 
rear, and felled them down like tree-leaves,* striking athwart 
and along and every way. Gymnast presently asked Gar¬ 
gantua if they should pursue them ? To whom Gargantua 
answered, By no means; for, according to right military 
discipline, you must never drive your enemy unto despair, 
for that such a strait doth multiply his force, and increase 
his courage, which was before broken and cast down; neither 
is there any better help, or outgate of relief for men that 
are amazed, out of heart, toiled, and spent, than to hope for 
no favour at all. How maify victories have been taken out 
of the hands of the victors by the vanquished, when they 
would net rest satisfied with reason, but attempt to put all 
to the sword, and totally to destroy their enemies, without 
leaving so much as one to carry home news of the defeat of 
his fellow?. Open, therefore* unto your enemies all the 
gates and ways, and make to them a bridge of silver rather 

* Like tree leave).] Bead, like rye, tetlle in French, an old word for 
seglc, and both from the Latin seSale. Sir T. U. mistook this seille 
for feuille. Bye, says M. le Duchat, is cut in the beginning of the har¬ 
vest, and doubtless, as the Germans mow it, so there are, or at least 
were, in France, provinces where they mowed it likewise. This makes 
Rabelais say, that Friar John felled down, like rye, such of the enemy 
as came f it to hand. 
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than fail, that you may he rid of them. Yea, but, said 
Gymnast, they have the monk. Have they the monk ? said 
Gargantua. Upon mine honour then it will prove to their 
cost. But to prevent all dangers, let us not yet retreat, but 
halt here (juicily, as in an ambush; for I think I do already 
understand the policy and judgment of our enemies. They 
are truly more directed by chance and mere fortune, than 
by good advice and counsel. In the mean while, whilst 
these made a stop under the walnut-trees, the monk pursued 
on the chase, charging all he overtook, and giving quarter 
to none, until he met with a trooper, who carried behind 
him one of the poor pilgrims, and there would have rifled 
him. The, pilgrim, in hope of relief at the sight of the 
monk, cried out, 11a, my Lord Prior, 3 my good friend, my 
Lord Prior, save me, I beseech you, save me! Which 
words being heard by those that rode in the van, they in¬ 
stantly faced about, and seeing there was nobody but the 
monk that made this great havoo and slaughter among them, 
they loaded him with blows as thick as they use to do an 
ass with wood. 10 But of all this he felt nothing, especially 
when they struck upon his frock, his skin was so hard. 
Then they committed him to two of the marshal’s men to 
keep, and, looking about, saw nobody coming against them, 
whereupon they thought that Gargantua and his party were 
fled. Then was it that they rode as hard as they could to¬ 
wards the walnut-trees to meet with them, and left the monk 
there all alone, with his two foresaid men to guard him, 
Gargantua heard the noise and neighing of the horses, and 
said to his men. Comrades, I hear the track and beating of 
the enemy's liorsc-foet, and withal perceive that some of 
them come in a troop and full body against us. Lefr us rally 
and close here, then set forward in order, and by this means 
we shall be able to receive their charge, to their loss and 
our honour. 

3 My Lori Prior.] is yet friar John was no more than the Prior 
of Sermaise. See notea on chap. 27. 

An ass with wood.] Buck and belly ; for such is the loading of an 
ass carrying wood to market. He seems to be covered all over with it. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

How the monk rid himself of liis keepers, and how Picrochole's 
Forlorn Hope was defeated. 

The monk, seeing them break off thus without order, con¬ 
jectured that they were to set upon Gargantua and those 
that were with him, and was wonderfully grieved that he 
could not succour them. Then considered he the counte¬ 
nance of the two keepers in whose custody he was, who 
would have willingly run after the troops to get some booty 
and plunder, and were always looking towards the valley* 
unto which they were going. Farther, he syllogized, saying. 
These men are but badly skilled in matters of war, for they 
have not required my parole, neither have they taken my 
sword from me. Suddenly hereupon he drew his brack- 
mard or horseman’s sword, wherewith he gave the keeper 
which held him on the right side, such a sound slash, that 
he cut clean through the jugular veins, and the sphagitid or 
transparent arteries of the neck, with the fore-part of the 
throat called the gargareou, even unto the two adenes, which 
arc throat-kernels ; and, redoubling the blow, he opened the 
spinal marrow betwixt the second and third vertebra 1 . There 
fell down that keeper stark dead to the ground. Then the 
monk, reigning his horse to the left, ran upon the other, 
who, seeing his fellow dead, and the monk to have the ad¬ 
vantage of him, cried with a loud voice, 11a, my Lord Prior, 
quarter,. I yield, my Lord Prior, quarter, quarter, my good 
friend, my Lord Prior. And the monk cried likewise, My 
Lord Posterior, my friencf, my Lord Posterior, you shall 
have it upon your postcriorums. Ha, said the keeper, my 
Lord Prior, my minion, my gentle Lord Prior, I pray God 
make you an Abbot. . Ey the habit, said the monk, which 
I wear, I will here make you a Cardinal. What! do you 
use to pay ransoms to religious men ? You shall therefore 
have by and by a rod hat of my giving. 1 And the fallow 

1 A red hat of my yil iny. j That is, 1 will cut qff your head, and so give 
you a red hat. Thus a “ cardinal en grave,” (the place of execution 
at Paris) is provervially said of a criminal that is beheaded, and upon 
this wretched proverb turns the sting of James Spifame’s epitaph. 
Mcnot, who preached at the beginning of the sixteenth century, once 
said, towards the close of a sermon of ilia, in the passion week, that 
though there were preachers who durstecarry truth with them iuto the 
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cried, Ha, my Lord Prior, my Lord Prior, my Lord Abbot 
that shall be, my Lord Cardinal, my Lord all! ■- Ha, ha, hes, 
no my Lord Prior, my good little Lord the Prior, I yield, 
render and deliver myself up to you. And I deliver thee, 
said the monk, to all the devils in hell. Then at one stroke 
he cut off his head, cutting his scalp upon the temple-bones, 
and lifting up in the upper part of the skull the two triangulary 
bones called sincipital, or the two bones bregmatis, together 
with the sagittal commissure or dart-like seam which dis- 
tinguishclh the right side of the head from the left, as also 
a great part of the coronal or fore-head bone, by which ter¬ 
rible blow likewise he cut the two meninges or films which 
enwrap thc^ brain, and made a deep wound in the brain’s 
two posterior ventricles, and the cranium or skull abode 
hanging upon his shoulders by the skin of the pericranium 
behind, in form of a doctor’s bonnet, black without and red 
within. Thus fell he down also to the ground stark dead. 

And presently the monk gave his" horse the spur, and 
kept the way that the enemy held, who had met with Gar- 
gantua and his companions in the broad highway, and were 
so diminished of their number, for the enormous slaughter 
that Gargantua had made with his great tree amongst them, 
as also Gymnast, Ponocrates, Eudcmon, and the rest, that 
they began to retreat disorderly and in great haste, as men 
altogether affrighted and troubled in both sense and under¬ 
standing ; and, as if they had seen the very proper species and 
form of death before their eyes; or rather, as when you see 
an ass with a brizze or gad-bee under his tail, or fly that 
stings him, run hither and thithe'r without keeping any path 
or way, throwing down his load to the ground, breaking his 
bridle and reins, and taking no breath nor rest, and no man 
can tell what ails him, for they see not any thing touch him. 
So fled these people destitute of wit, without knowing any 
cause of flying, only pursued iby a panic terror, which in 
their minds they had conceived. The monk, perceiving that 
their whole intent was to bptake themselves to their heels, 
alighted from his horse, and got upon a big large rock, 
which was in the way, and with his great brackmard sword 

pulpit, they were threatened to be made cardinals without going to 
Rome, &c., and the authors of the Catholicon d’Espagnc, long after that 
preacher, made use of the Barney expression in two plnces of that satire. 
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laid such loa<^ upon those runaways, and with main strength 
fetching a compass with his arm without feigning or sparing, 
slew and overthrew so many, that his sword broke in two 
pieces. Then thought he within himself that he had slain 
and killed sufficiently, and that the rest should escape to 
carry news. Therefore, he took up a battle-axe of those 
that lay there dead, and got upon the rock again, passing 
his time to sec the enemy thus flying, and to tumble himself 
amongst the dead bodies, only tiiat he suffered none to 
carry pike, sword, lance, nor gun with him, and those who 
carried the pilgrims bound he made to alight, and gave'’ 
their horses unto the said pilgrims, keeping them there with 
him under the hedge, and also Touchfaucet, wHo was then 
his prisoner. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

IIow the Monk carried along with him the Pilgrims , and of the 
good words that Grangousier gave them. 

This skirmish being ended, Gargantua retreated with his 
men, excepting the monk, and about the dawning of the day 
they came unto Grangousier, who in his bed was praying 
unto God for their safety and victory. And seeing them all 
safe and sound, he embraced them lovingly, and asked what 
was become of the monk ? Gargantua answered him, that 
without doubt the enemies had the monk. Then have they 
mischief and ill luck, said Grangousier, which was very true. 
Therefotfe is it a common proverb to this day, to give a man 
the monk, or as in French* luy bailler le moyne, when they 
would express the doing unto one a mischief. Then com¬ 
manded he a good breakfast to be provided for their refresh¬ 
ment. When all was ready, they called Gargantua, but he 
was so aggrieved that? the monk was not to be heard of, that 
he wouli neither eat nor drink. In. the meanwhile, the 
monk comes, and from the gate of the* outer court cries out 
aloud, Fresh wine, fresh wine. Gymnast my friend ! Gym¬ 
nast went out and saw that it w*as Friar John, who brought 
along with him six pilgrims and Touchfaucet prisoners; 
whereupon Gargantua likewise went forth to meet him, and 
all of them made him the best welcome that possibly they 
could, and brought him before Grangousier, who asked him 
of all his adventures. The monk*told him all, bo^i how ho 
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was taken, how he rid himself of his keepers, of the slaughter 
ho had made by the way, and how r he had rescued the pil¬ 
grims, and brought along with him Captain Touchfaucet. 
Then did they altogether fall to banqueting most merrily. 
In the meantime Grangousier asked the pilgrims what coun¬ 
trymen they were, whence they came, and whither they 
wont ? Sweer-to-go in the name of the rest answered, My 
sovereign lord, 1 am of Saint Genou in Berry, this man is of 
Palau, this other is of Onzay, this of Argy, this of St. Naza- 
rand, and this man of Villebrenin. We come from St. 
'Sebastian near Nantes, 1 and arc now returning, as we best 
may, by easy journeys. Yea, but said Grangousier, what went 
you to do a*. Saint Sebastian ? Wo went, said Sweer-to-go, 
to offer up unto that Sanct our vows/against the plague. Ah, 
poor men, said Grangousier, do you think that the plague 
comes from St. Sebastian ? Yes, truly, answered Sweer-to- 
go, our preachers tell us so indeed. But is it so, said Gran- 
gousier, do the false prophets tttxch you such abuses. 2 I)o 
they thus blaspheme the Sancts and holy men of God, as to 
make them like unto the devils, who do nothing but hurt 
unto mankind,—as Homer writeth, that the plague was sent 
into the camp of the Greeks by Apollo, and as the poets 
feign a great rabble of Vejoves and mischievous gods.' So 
did a certain Cafard or dissembling religionary preach at 
Sinay, that Saint Antony sent the fire into men’s legs, that 
St. Eutropius made men hydropic, 3 St. Gildas, fools, and 
that St. Genou made them goutish. But I punished him so 
exemplarily, though he called ms heretic for it, that since 

1 St. Sebastian near Nantes , Ac.] It is at Peligny, near Nantes, 
where the body of St. Sebastian is said to be kept; though the posses¬ 
sion of it is likewise insisted upon by Home, Soissotis, and Narbonne. 

* Such abuses.] Without offence to the Well-meaning Grangousier, 
there’s no such great hurt in it as he fancies. If some points, when 
they are angered, send certain distempers, as is believed by the Roma¬ 
nists, they likewise cure them when they please. This is what H. Ste¬ 
phens frankly confesses, tn chap. 38, of his Apology for Herodotus. 

3 St. Eutropius made men hydtnpic, Arc.] See Agrippa, ch. 57, De. 
Vanitate Scicntiarum, and 11. Stephens, chap. 38, of the Apology for 
Herodotus. "Kidendi sunt,” says the former, “qui a nominis simili- 
tudinc et vocum confusionc, et per similia futilia inventa sanctis quiE- 
dam morborum genera adscribuut, ut Germani caducum morbum Va¬ 
lentino, quia hoc nomeu (fallen) cadere significat, et Galli Eutropio 
addicant Ifydropicos, ob consnuilem sonum.” 
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that time no such hypocritical rogue durst set his foot within 
my territories. And truly I wonder that your king should 
suffer them in their sermons to publish such scandalous doc¬ 
trine in his dominions ; for they deserve to be chastised with 
greater severity than those who, by magical art, or any other 
device, have brought the pestilence into a country. The 
pest killeth but the bodies, but such abominable impostors 
empoison our very souls. As he spake these words, in 
came the monk very resolute, and asked them, whence are 
you, you poor wretches ? Of Saint Genou, said they. And 
how, said the monk, does the Abbot Gulligut the good' 
drinker, and the monks, what cheer make they? By G— 
body, they’ll have a fling at your wives, and breast them to 
some purpose, whilst you are upon your roaming rant and 
gadding pilgrimage. 4 Hin, hen, said Swcer-to-go, 1 am not 
afraid of mine, for he that shall see her by day will never 
break his neck to come to her in the night-time. Yea, 
marry, said the monfi, now you have hit it. Let her be as 
ugly as ever was l’roserpina, she will once, by the Lord G—. 
be overturned, and get her skin-coat shaken, if there dwell 
any monks near to her; for a good carpenter will make 
use of any kind of timber. Let me be peppered with the pox, 
if you find not all your wives with child at your return; for 
flic very shadow of the steeple of an abbey is fruitful. It 
is, said Gargantua, like the water of Nilus in Egypt, if you 
believe Strabo and l’liny, lib. 7, cap. 3. AVhat virtue will 
there hr, then, said the monk, in their bullets of concupis¬ 
cence, their habits, and tli^ir bodies ? 

1 Gadding 1‘ilgnmage. ] Time was that these devout jounieyings 
were in great vogue, but dvey never had so mueh success, us when tin* 
pilgrim undertook them with a view to have children. Tolcno, in that 
epigram of Beza’s, Tollejidie cupidus Tolcno prolis, is a famous example 
ofthis. The good man was rich, but had no children, though lie had 
been married some years. In full assurance that lie should soon sec 
himself a father, could he hut mate heaven his friend, he courageously 
undertakes at once a pilgrimage to Loretto, another to the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre, and a third to Mount Sinai, it is easy to imagine how great a 
fatigue he underwent, during so long a peregrination. But how trans¬ 
ported was he, when, upon Ins return home, after a three years’ voyage, 
lie found his family increased with three lovely boys, whom he had not 
the trouble of getting ? Certainly the piety of our ancestors was of 
great advantage in this respect; and since it has insensibly grown cold. 
Mademoiselle Sevin bad good reason Jo say in FcnesUe, 1. 3, “The 
world was going to be no more, and mankind would soon be at an end, 
for want of pilgnmagdh’’ 
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Then said Grangousier, Go your ways poor men, in the 
name of God the Creator, to whom I pray to guide you per¬ 
petually, and henceforward be not so ready to undertake 
these idle and unprofitable journeys. Look to your families, 
labour every man in his vocation, instruct your children, 
and live as the good Apostle St. Paul dirccteth you: in 
doing whereof, God, his angels and sancts, will guard and 
protect you, and no evil or plague .at any time shall befal 
you. Then Gargantua led them into the hall to take their 
refection; but the pilgrims did nothing but sigh, and said 
' to Gargantua, O how happy is that land which hath such a 
man for their lord! We have been more edified and in¬ 
structed byitlic talk which he had with us, than by all the 
sermons that ever were preached in our town. This is, said 
Gargantua, that which Plato saith, lib. 5, de Republ., That 
those commonwealths arc happy, whose rulers philosophise, 
and whose philosophers rule. Then caused he their wallets 
to be filled with victuals, and their bottles with wine, and 
gave unto each of them a horse to ease them upon the way, 
together with some pence 5 to live by, 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

How Grangousier did very kindly entertain Touchfaucet his 
Prisoner. 

Touchfaucet was presented unto Grangousier, and by him 
examined upon the enterprise and attempt of Piocochole, 
what it was he could protend to v or aim at, by the rustling 
stir and tumultuary coil of this his sudden invasion. Where- 
unto he answered, that his end and purpose was to conquer 
all the country, if he could, for the injury clone to his cake- 
bakers. It is too great an undertaking, said Grangousier; 
and, as the proverb is, He that gripes too much, holds fast 
but little. The time is not now’ as formerly, to conquer the 

5 Seme pence.] Quelr/ues Carolus: Borne Carolus’s: a Carolus, Cot- 
grave says, is a piece of white money, worth tenpcncc, Tour, i. c. Tour- 
nois, or a just English penny. Carolus de Bezanfon, a silver coin, worth 
about ninopence sterling; Carolus de Flanders, another, worth about 
three shillings sterling. I apprehend our author to mean the first, 
because M. le Ducbat's note is, Carolus, a piece of money, worth ten 
deuiers, stamped with a large K and a crown over it. King Charles 
VIII. was the first that caused this piece to be coined, and marked with 
the first letter of his name in Latin, viz. Karolus. 
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kingdoms of our neighbour princes, and to build up our own 
greatness ujfbn the loss of our nearest Christian brother. 
This imitation of the ancient Herculeses, Alexanders, Han- 
nibals, Scipios, Caesars, and other such heroes, is quite con¬ 
trary to the profession of the gospel of Christ, by which we 
are commanded to preserve, keep, rule,' and govern every 
man his own country and lands, and not in a hostile manner 
to invade others; and that which heretofore the Barbarians 
and Saracens called prowess and valour, we now call rob¬ 
bing, thievery, and wickedness. It would have been more 
commendable in him to have contained himself within the 
bounds of his own territories, royally governing them, than 
to insult and domineer in mine, pillaging and plundering 
every where like a most unmerciful enemy; for, by ruling 
his own with discretion, he might have increased his great¬ 
ness, but by robbing me, he cannot escape destruction. Go 
your ways in the name of God, prosecute good enterprises, 
show your king whaf is amiss, and never counsel him with 
regard unto your own particular profit, for the public loss 
will swallow up the private benefit. As for your ransom, I 
do freely remit it to you, and will that your arms and horse 
bo restored to you; so should good neighbours do, and 
ancient friends, seeing this our difference is not properly 
war. As Plato, lib. 5, do Repub. would not have it called 
war but sedition, when the Greeks took up arms against one 
another, and that, therefore, when such combustions should 
arise amongst them, his advice was to behave themselves in 
the managing of them \^ith all discretion and modesty. 
Although you call it war, it is but superficial, it entereth not 
into the closet and inmost cabinet of our hearts. For neither 
of us hath been wronged in his honour, nor is there any 
question betwixt us in the main, but only how to redress, by 
the by, some petty faults committed by our men,—I mean, 
both yours and ours, which,* although you knew, you ought 
to let pass; for these quarrelsome persons deserve rather to 
be contemned than mentioned, especially seeing I offered 
them satisfaction according to the wrong. God shall be the 
just judge of our variances, whom I beseech, by death 
rather to take me out of this life, and to permit my goods 
to perish and be destroyed before mine eyes, than that by 
me or mine he should in any sortie wronged. Tfcese words 
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uttered, he called the monk, and before them all thus spoke 
unto him. Friar John, my good friend, is it jou that took 
prisoner the Captain Touchfaucet here present? Sir, said 
the monk, seeing himself is here, and that he is of the years 
of discretion, I had rather you should know it by his con- 
fession than by any words of mine. Then said Touchfaucet, 
My sovereign lord, it is he indeed that took me, and I do 
therefore most freely yield myself his prisoner. Have you 
put him to any ransom ? said Orangousier to the monk. 
No, said the monk, of that I take no care. How much 
1 '-would you have for having taken him ? Nothing, nothing, 
said the monk, I am not swayed by that, nor do I regard it. 
Then Grangf'usier commanded that, in presence of Touch¬ 
faucet, should be delivered to the monk for taking him the 
sum of threescore and two thousand saluts, 1 (in English 
money, fifteen thousand and five hundred pounds,) which 
was done, whilst they made a collation or little banquet to 
the said Touchfaucet, of whom Orangousier asked. If he 
would stay with him, or if he loved rather to return to his 
king ? Touchfaucet answered, that he was content to take 
whatever course he would advise him to. Then, said Gran- 
gousier, return unto your king, and God bo with you. 

Then he gave him an excellent sword of a Vienne blade,* 
with a golden scabbard wrought with vine branch-like 
flourishes, of fair goldsmith’s work, and a collar or ncck- 

1 Saluts.'] Two things occur to my thoughts concerning this species 
of money, which I do not think Rabelais here has employed preferable 
to any other, without some reason. I ! irs|, that Friar .Tulin, h&vingsavcd 
Touchfaucel’s life, and contented himself with only making him lus 
prisoner, it was a very proper way of rewarding him with saluts (salut 
signifying safety, preservation, safeguard, &c.) Secondly, that as this 
coin was called salut, only because it had on one side the angelical salu¬ 
tation, represented with the word Avc, God save you, by which our 
French ancestors expressed check, at chess-play, and even eftc ck-mate: 
the Avc of the saluts, paid to Friar Join, might always put him in mind 
of that gallant action of his, in giving check and mate to one of Picro- 
cholc’s generals. As to tl)cir value, Cotgrave says, “ saluts were an old 
French crown, worth about five shillings sterling.” 

s Vienne blade.] At Vienne, in the lower Duupliine, are made ex¬ 
cellent sword-blades, by means of certain martinets (water-mills for an 
iron forge, says Cotgrave,) these martinets (or hammers, as Uowyer calls 
them.) rise and fall alternately, and with the greatest regularity pos¬ 
sible, by the motion of the wheels, which are turned by the stream of a 
little river called Gere. 
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chain of gold, weighing seven hundred and two thousand 
merks, (at ell^ht ounces each,) garnished with precious stones 
of the linest sort, esteemed at a hundred and sixty thousand 
ducats, and ten thousand crowns more, as an honourable 
donative by way of present. After this talk Touchfaucet 
got to his horse, and Gargantua for his safety allowed him 
the guard of thirty men at arms, and six score archers 3 to 
attend him under the conduct of Gymnast, to bring him even 
unto the gate of the rock Clermond, if there were need. As 
soon as he was gone, the monk restored ur o Grangousier 
the three-score and two thousand saluts, which he had rc 
ceived, saying, Sir, it is not as yet the time for you to give 
such gifts,—stay till this war be at an end, for»none can tell 
what accidents may occur, and war, begun without good 
provision of money before-hand for going through with it, 
is but as a breathing of strength, and blast that will quickly 
pass away. Coin is the sinews of war. Well then, said 
Grangousier, at the* end 1 will content you by some honest 
recompense, as also all those who shall do me good service. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

How Grangousier sent for his legions, and how Touchfaucet 

slew llashcalf and was afterwards executed by the command 

of Picrochole. 

About this same time those of licssc, of the Old Market, of 
St. James’ Bourg, of the Draggage,' of l’arille, of the Rivers,* 

* Thirty meteat-arms, and six-score archers.] The French noblesse 
(gentry) being grown plunderers and freebooters in the wars of the pre¬ 
ceding reigns, they were reduced into a body of regular troops of horse, 
under Charles VII., consisting of fifteen hundred lanccmen and archers, 
the companies whereof, more or less strong, were distributed to the 
princes, and most cxpiyieneed captains of the kingdom. Each man- 
at-arms hud in his train four horses, two of which were for the service 
of himself to ride on, and the other two were, one of them a sumpter- 
horse, and the other for a servant called cdutillier, either because he rode 
by his master’s side, (cote,) or rather, I should think, because Jie was 
armed with a good cutlass. There ^ere twiee as many archers, obliged 
to have each two horses, one for himself, and the other for his baggage; 
but two archers had no more pay than one man-at-arms, that is, per 
day half-a-crown, value thirteen sous, six denicrs; both the man-at-arms 
and archer were to be gentlemen. See farther on this subject, the Liie 
of Louis XII. by Seyssel, last chap., and Fauchet, 1. 2, c. 1, of his 
“ Treatise of Warlarc and Arms.” 

1 Draygaye.] Truiunenn, a place f<> called. 

2 l.tvtrs.) JliviiAc. Another place so called. 
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of the rocks of St. Pol,’ of the Vaubreton, of PautilM, of the 
Brehemont, of Clainbridge, of Cravant, of GranSmont, of the 
town at the Badgcrlioles, 4 of Huymes, of Segre, of llussc, 
of St. Lovant, of Panzoust, of the Coldraux, of Verron. of 
Conlaincs, of Chose, of Varenes, of Bourgucil, of the Bou¬ 
chard Island, of the Croullay, of Narsay, of Cande, of Mont- 
sorcau, 6 and other bordering places, sent ambassadors unto 
Grangousicr, to tell him that they were advised of the great 
wrongs which Picroehole had done him, and in regard of 
their ancient confederacy, offered him what assistance they 
could afford, both in men, money, victuals, and ammunition, 
and other necessaries for war. The money, which by the 
joint agreement of them all was sent unto him, amounted 
to six score and fourteen millions two crowns and a half of 
pure gold. The forces wherewith they did assist him, did 
consist of fifteen thousand cuirassiers, 6 two and thirty thou¬ 
sand light horsemen, fourscore and nine thousand dra¬ 
goons, 7 and a hundred and forty thousand volunteer adven¬ 
turers. These had with them eleven thousand and two 
hundred cannons, double cannons, long pieces of artil¬ 
lery called basilisks, and smaller sized ones, known by the 
name of spirols, besides the mortar-pieces and granadoes. 
Of pioneers they had seven and forty thousand, all victualled 
and paid for six months and four days of advance. Which 
offer Gargantua did not altogether refuse, nor wholly accept 
of; but, giving them hearty thanks, said, that he would 
compose and order the war by such a device, tha4 there 
should not be found great need tq put so many honest men 

* Rocks of St. Pol.} Parish in the diocese of Tours, in which there 
is a priory dependant on the abbey of St. Paul de Comeri, of the Order 
of St. Benet. 

* Badger-holts .] Des R(turtles. I know not jvhy the translator calls 
this place the badger-holes; nor why ho omits the next in Uabelais’ 
list, Villaumere. 

4 Cande, Monlsorean, 4fc.] Cande is a borough of Touraine, and 
Montsoreau, another, very near Cande, where the Vienne enters the 
Loire. P aril 16, or Parillai, is a village half a league from Chinon, just at 
the endof the Nun’s bridge, (see Du Chcsne’s Antiquities of the Towns, 
&c., chap, of those of Chmon.) The other places mentioned here by 
Uabelais, are of Anjou, Touraine, and the election of Chinon, for the 
most part. At Croulai, which is very near Chinon, there is a convent 
of Cordeliers. 

1 Cuirassiers.] Called men-at-arms in the original. 

7 Dragoons.} Hurgucbusutrs. 
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to trouble in the managing of it; and therefore was content 
at that time* to give order only for bringing along the le¬ 
gions, which ho maintained in his ordinary garrison towns 
of the Devinicre, of Chavigny, of Gravot, and of the Quin- 
quenais, amounting to the number of two thousand cuiras¬ 
siers, three score and six thousand foot soldiers, six and 
twenty thousand dragoons, attended by two hundred pieces 
of great ordnance, two and twenty thousand pioneers, and 
six thousand light horsemen, all drawn up in troops, so well 
befitted and accommodated with their commissaries, sutlers, 
farriers, harness-makers, and other such like necessary 
members in a military camp ; so fully instructed in the art 
of warfare, so perfectly knowing and following ^heir colours, 
so ready to hear and obey their captains, so nimble to run, 
so strong at their charging, so prudent in their adventures, 
and every day so well disciplined, that they seemed rather 
to be a concert of organ-pipes, or mutual concord of tin- 
wheels of a clock, than an infantry and cavalry, or army of 
soldiers. 

Touchfaueet immediately after his return presented him¬ 
self before Picrochole, and related unto him at large all that 
he had done and seen, and at last endeavoured to persuade 
him with strong and forcible arguments to capitulate and 
make an agreement with Grangousier, whom he found to be 
the honestest man in the world; saying further, that it was 
neither right nor reason thus to trouble his neighbours, of 
whom they never received any thing but good. And in 
regard of file main point, that they should never be able to 
go through stitch with thht war, but to their great damage 
and mischief: for the forces of l'icrochole were not so 
considerable, but that Grangousier could easily overthrow 
them. m 

He had not well done speaking, when Rashcalf said out 
aloud, Unhappy is that prince, which is by such men served, 
who are so easily corrupted, as I know Touchfaueet is. For 
1 see his courage so changed, that he had willingly j oined. with 
our enemies to fight against us and betray us, if they would 
have received him; but, as virtue is of all, both friends and 
foes, praised and esteemed, so is wickedness soon known 
and suspected, and although it happen the enemies do make 
use thereof for their profit, yet have they always the wicked 
and the traitors in abomination. * 
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Touchfaucet, being at these words very impatient, drew 
out his sword, and th erewith ran ltashcalf through the body, 
a little under the nipple of his left side, whereof he died 
presently, and pulling back his sword out of his body, said 
boldly, 80 let him perish, that shall a faithful servant blame. 
Picrochole incontinently grew furious, and seeing Touch- 
faucet’s new sword 8 and his scabbard so richly diapered 
with flourishes of most excellent workmanship, said. Did they 
give thee this weapon so feloniously therewith to kill before 
my face my so good friend ltashcalf? Then immediately 
.commanded he his guard to hew him in pieces, which was 
instantly done, and that so cruelly, that the chamber was all 
dyed with Mood. Afterwards he appointed the corpse of 
Rash calf to be honourably buried, and that of Touchfaucet 
to be cast over the walls into the ditch. 

The news of these excessive violences were quickly spread 
through all the army; whereupon many began to murmur 
against Picrochole, in so far that.PinoKpenny 8 said to him. 
My sovereign lord, I know not what the issue of this enter¬ 
prise will be. I see your men much dejected, and not well 
resolved in their minds, by considering that we are here 
very ill provided of victuals, and that our number is already 
much diminished by three or four sallies. Furthermore, 
great supplies and recruits come daily in to your enemies : 
but wc so moulder away, that, if we be once besieged, I do 
not see how we can escape a total destruction, Tush, pish, 
said Picrochole, you are like the Melun eels, you cry before 
they come to you. 1 " Lot them come, let them come, if 
they dare. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

How Gargantm set upon Picrochole witlgn the rock Clermond, 
and utterly defeated the army of the said Picrochole. 
Gargantua had the charge ef the whole army, and his 

• New sword, #e.] The same which Grangousier had given him. 

5 Pinchpenny.] in the'originttl,it is, Grippe-pineau, Gripe-grape, not 
gripe, or pinchpcnny. The piueau, says Colgravc, is a kind ol' white 
and longish grape, whereof is made the vin pmcau, excellent strong 
wine. M. le Duchat says, This person was, in all probability, one that 
distinguished himself at the sacking of the Abbey-close at Seville. 

10 Before they come to you.] Read, before they begin to skin you. 
Davant qu’on vous eseorche. 
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father Grangousier stayed in his castle, who, encouraging 
them with good words, promised great rewards unto those 
that shoidd do any notable service. Having thus set for¬ 
ward, as soon as they had gained the pass at the ford of 
Vedc, with boats and bridges speedily made, they passed 
over in a trice. Then considering the situation c.' the town, 
which was on a high and advantageous place, Gargantua 
thought fit to call his council and pass that night in delibera¬ 
tion upon what was to be done. But Gymnast said unto 
him, My sovereign lord, such is the nature and complexion 
of the French, that they are worth nothing but at the firs* 
push. Then they are more fierce than devils. But if they 
linger a little, and be wearied with delays, tli^y v ' 1 prove 
more faint and remiss than women. My opinion is, there¬ 
fore, that now presently after your men have taken breath, 
and some small refection, you give order for a resolute assault, 
and that we storm them instantly. His advice was found 
very good, and for fdfectuating thereof he brought forth his 
army into the plain field, and placed the receives on the 
skirt or rising of a little hill. The monk took along with him 
six companies of foot, and two hundred horsemen well 
armed, and with great diligence crossed the marsh, and va¬ 
liantly got upon the top of the green hillock even unto the 
highway which leads to Ioudun. Whilst the assault was 
thus begun, I’icrocholc’s men could not tell what was best, 
to issue out and receive the assailants, or keep within the 
town upd not to stir. Himself in the meantime, without de¬ 
liberation, sallied forth in a rage with the cavalry of his 
guard, who were forthwith received and royally entertained 
with great cannon-shot, that fell upon them like hail from 
the high grounds, on which the artillery was planted. 
For which purpose the Gargantuists betook themselves unto 
the vajjeys, to give the ordnance leave to play and range 
with t,hc larger scope. 

Those of the town defended themselves as well as they 
could, but their shot passed over without doing any 
hurt at all. Some of Picrochole’s men, that had escaped 
our artillery, set most fiercely upon our soldiers, hut pre¬ 
vailed little ; for they were all let in betwixt the files, and 
there knocked down to the ground, which their fellow-sol¬ 
diers seeing, they would have rerouted, but the monk having 
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seized upon the pass, by which they were to return, they 
run away and fled* in all the disorder and confusion that 
could be imagined. 

Some would have pursued after them, and followed the 
chase, but the monk withheld them, apprehending that in 
their pursuit" the pursuers might lose their ranks, and so 
give occasion to the besieged to sally out of the town upon 
them. Then staying there some space, and none coming 
against him, he sent the Duke Phrontist, to advise Gar- 
gantua to advance towards the hill upon the left hand, to 
^-.hinder Picrochole’s retreat at that gate; which Gargantua 
did with all expedition, and sent thither four brigades under 
the conduct j>f tiebast, which had no sooner reached the top 
of the hill, but they met l’icrochole in the teeth, and those 
that were with him scattered. 

Then charged they upon them stoutly, yet were they 
much endamaged by those that were upon ihc walls, who 
galled them with all manner of shot, both from the great 
ordnance, small guns, and bows. Which Gargantua per¬ 
ceiving, he went with a strong party to their relief, and with 
his artillery' began to thunder so terribly upon that canton 
of the wall, and so long, that all the strength within the 
town, to maintain and fill up the breach, was drawn thither. 
The monk, seeing that quarter which he kept besieged void 
of men and competent guards, and in a manner altogether 
naked and abandoned, did most magnanimously on a sudden 
lead up his men towards the fort, and never left it till he had 
got up upon it, knowing, that such as come to the reserve 
in a conflict bring with them alwiys more fear 1 and terror, 
than those that deal about them with their hands in the 
fight. 

Nevertheless he gave no alarm till .all- his soldiers had 
got within the wall, except the two hundred horsemen, 
whom he left without to secure his entry. Then' did he 
give a, most horrible shout, so did all those who were with 
him, and immediately thereafter, without resistance, putting 
to the edge of the sword the guard that was at that gate, 
they opened it to the horsemen, with whom most furiously 
they altogether ran towards the east gate, where all the 

1 Morcjear, 4fc.] This is almost word for word taken from Thucy¬ 
dides, 1. 5, c. 2. , 
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burly burly was, and coming close upon them in the rear, 
overthrew all4heir forces. 

The besieged, seeing that the Gargantuists had won the 
town upon them, and that they were like to be secure in no 
comer of it, submitted themselves unto the mercy of the 
monk, and asked for quarter, which the monk very nobly 
granted to them, yet made them lay down their arms; then, 
shutting them up within churches, gave order to seize upon 
all the staves of the crosses, and placed men at the doors to 
keep them from coming forth. Then, opening the east gate, 
he issued out to succour and assist Gargantua. But Picro- 
ehole, thinking it had been some relief coming to him from 
the town, adventured more forwardly than before, and was 
upon the giving of a most desperate home-charge, when 
Gargantua cried out, Ha, Friar John, my friend, FriaT John, 
you are come in a good hour. Which unexpected accident 
so affrighted Picrochole and his men, that, giving all for 
lost, they betook themselves to their heels, and fled on all 
hands. Gargantua chased them till they came near to Vau- 
gaudry, killing and slaying all the way, and then sounded 
the retreat. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

How Picrochole in his flight fell into great misfortunes, and 
what Gargantua did after the Battle. 

ITcbochoj.e, thus in despair, fled towards the Bouchard 
Island, ahd in the way to Riviere liis horse stumbled and 
fell down, whereat lie on a Sudden was so incensed, that he 
"ith his sword without more ado killed him in his choler ; 
then, not finding any that would remount him, he was about 
to have taken an ass at the mill that was thereby; but the 
miller's men did so baste his bones, and so soundly bethwack 
him, thatfihcy made him botlj black and blue with strokes; 
then, stripping him of all his clothes, gave him a scurvy old 
canvas jacket wherewith to cover his nakedness, 'fhus 
went this poor choleric wretch*who passing the water at 
Port-lluaux, and relating his misadvunturous disasters, was 
foretold by an old Lourpidon hag, 1 that his kingdom should 

1 Lourpidon hay,] Dirty nasty hag. See M. le Ducliat for the ety¬ 
mon of t>"'* >\ ord. i 
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be restored to him at the coming of the Coeklicranes. 3 What 
is become of him since we cannot certainly fell, yet was I 
told that he is now a porter at Lyons, as testy and pettish 
in humour as ever he was before, and would be always, with 
great lamentation, inquiring at all strangers of the coming of 
the Coeklicranes, expecting assuredly, according to the old 
woman’s prophecy, that at their coming he shall be re-esta¬ 
blished in his kingdom. The first thing Cargant.ua did after 
his return into the town was to call the muster-roll of his 
men, which when he had done he found that there were 
‘ very few either killed or wounded, only some few foot of 
Captain TolmereV company, and l’onoerates, who was shot 
with a musket-ball through the doublet. 1 Then he caused 
them all at and in their several posts and divisions to take a 
little refreshment, which was very plenteously provided for 
them in the best drink and victuals that could be had for 
money, and gave order to the treasurers and commissaries 
of the army, to pay for and defray "that repast, and that 
there should be no outrage at all, nor abuse committed in 
the town, seeing it was his own. And furthermore coin- 

a At the coming of the Cocllicranen.'] That is, never. Rabelais, 1. 1, 
c. 32, if he stepped back, it was sra-eoekle-shclls. In the original it is 
in both places eoequccigrucs. The shells of sea-hedgehogs are called 
coequeugrues, and, according to this last passage, M. Menage thought 
that the proverbial expression, hinted at in the first, was occasioned by 
the sea-urchins, only turning themselves in their shells, without moving 
forward or backwards ; and lie quotes Rondelet for this : but he mis¬ 
took Roudelet’s words, 1. 18, Uc piseibus. “Omnibus (echlnis) crusts 
est tenuis undique spinis stve neuleis, armata qua: pro pedibus sunt, 
lngredt eat his in orbevolvi.” This does not mean that the sea-hedge¬ 
hogs, instead of walking, only turn in their shells, hut that the prickly 
sharp points of their shells serve them for feet, and that they walk, or 
have a progressive motion by rolling. As for the word coequei igrues, 
I am of opinion, that as the ancients had tlnlr sphinxes and chimeras, 
we have our coeqiiengrues, or creatures made up of a cocjc, a cygnet, 
(young swan) and a crane (grus),*to which sometimes is added the 
word sea, to make the tiling more extraordinary, and at Lhe same time 
more ridiculous, , 

3 Tolmcrc's.) ToXpijpoc, and adieus, rash, one of Gargantua’s captains. 

4 Through the doublet. J This does honour both to Garganlua and 
Ponocrntc-. it being reasonable to believe that the preceptor, who. it is 
plain, w'ns a universalist, i. e. good at all sorts of game, as the saying is, 
did not thus expose himself without being prompted thereto by a most 
commendable seal to follow every where his princely pupil, whom a 
noble ardour had hurried intd the thickest of the fight. 
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manded, that immediately after the soldiers had done with 
eating and drfhking for that time sufficiently, and to their 
own hearts’ desire, a gathering should be beaten, for bringing 
them altogether, to be drawn upon the piazza before the 
castle, there to reecho six months' pay completely. All 
which was done. After this, by his direction, were brought 
before him in the said place all those that remained of Piero- 
chole's party, unto whom, in the presence of the princes, 
nobles, and officers of his court and army, he spoke as fol¬ 
io weth. 


CHAPTER L. 

Gargantua’s speech to tlic vanquished 

Our forefathers and ancestors of all times have been of this 
nature and disposition, that, upon the winning of a battle, 
they have chosen rather, for a sign and memorial of their 
triumphs and victories, to erect trophies and monuments in 
the hearts of the vanquished by clemency, than by architec¬ 
ture in the lands which they had conquered. For they did 
hold in greater estimation the lively remembrance of men, 
purchased by liberality, tiian the dumb inscription of arches, 
pillars, and pyramids, subject to the injury of storms and 
tempests, and to the envy of every one. You may very well 
remember of the courtesy, which by them was used towards 
the Bretons, in the battle of St. Aubin of Cormier, 1 and at 
the demolishing of Partenay. You have heard, and hearing 
admire, \heir gentle comportment towards those at the 
barriers 1 of Spaniola, who had plundered, wasted, and ran¬ 
sacked the maritime borders of Olone and Thalmondois. 
All this hemisphere of the world was filled with the praises 
and congratulations wjiich yourselves and your fathers made, 
when Aljoharbal King of Canarre, 3 not satisfied with his own 

1 Bailie, 4c.] Near Dot, in BrMagne, tin* 2Hth of July, 118-1, 1><- 
tweenthe Due dc Bretagne, and Charles VIII, 

2 Spaniola.] Head—Towards the barbarians (not barriers) of Spam. 

3 Alpharhut, King of Canarre.] i’ll eh. 13, there lias been notice 
taken of thin war, and the defeat of the Caunannes: but as in several 
editions we read Ganarrians; and that in the prol. of 1. 4. the author 
speaks of the Genoese as cheats (gannalori) and a people whose sole 
view in every thing is gain, I know not, hut that under the name of 
Canarre, we are to understand the city of Genoa, there being, besides, 
a wondrous agreement between tin.- lcnTty which Graugoiuser ts here 
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fortunes, did most furiously invade the land of Onyx, and 
with cruel piracies molest all the Armorick* Islands, and 
confine regions of Britany. Yet was he in a set naval fight 4 
justly taken and vanquished by my father, whom God pre¬ 
serve and protect. But what ? Whereas other kings and 
emperors, yea those who entitle themselves catholics, would 
have dealt roughly with him, kept him a close prisoner, and 
put him to an extreme high ransom, he entreated him 
very courteously, 5 lodged him kindly with himself in his 
own palace, and out of his incredible mildness and gentle 
disposition sent him back with a safe conduct, laden with 
gifts, laden with favours, laden with all offices of friendship. 
What fell out upon it ? Being returned into his country, he 
called a parliament, where all the princes and states of his 
kingdom being assembled, he showed them the humanity 
which he had found in us, and therefore wished them to 
take such course by way of compens.'ition therein, as that 
the whole world might be edified by the example, as well of 
their honest graciousness to us, as of our gracious honesty 
towards them. The result hereof was, that it was voted 
and decreed by an unanimous consent, that they should 
offer up entirely their lands, dominions, and kingdoms, to 
be disposed of by us according to our pleasure. 

Alpharbal in his own person presently returned with nine 
thousand and thirty-eight great ships of burden, bringing 
with liirn the treasures, not only of his house and royal 
lineage, but almost of all the country besides. For he em¬ 
barking himself to set sail with a west-north-east wind, 
every one in heaps did cast into the ship gold, silver, rings, 
jewels, spices, drugs, and aromatical perfumes, parrots, 
pelicans, monkeys, civet-cats, black-spotted weasels, porcu- 
said to have shown the Ganarrians, whom lie had subdued, and the 
clemency which the good King Louis XII. manifested Mwards the 
Genoese in 1507, when he forced tha\ people to return to their obedience 
under him. 

1 In a set naval fight.) Instead of naval fight read only a fight. 
The word navale in some editions is wrong printed for navre, which 
signifies wounded, and should precede taken and vanquished. 

s He entreated htm very courteously, Ac.] Several things seem here 
to agree with Louis XII. who when he became King of France, dis¬ 
dained to revenge himself on his enemies, whose caballings had before 
occasioned his being clapped jip in the strong tower of Bourges, after 
he had lort the battle of St Aiibin du Cormier. 
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pines, &c. IJe was accounted no good mother’s son, that 
did not cast in all the rare and precious things he had. 

Being safely arrived, he came to my said father, and 
would have kissed his feet. That action was found too sub¬ 
missively low, and therefore was not permitted, but in ex¬ 
change he was most cordially embraced, lie offered his 
presents; they were not received, because they were too ex¬ 
cessive : he yielded himself voluntarily a servant and vassal, 
and was content his whole posterity should be liable to the 
same bondage ; this was not accepted of, because it seemed 
not equitable: he surrendered, by virtue of the decree of 
his great parliamentary council, his whole countries and 
kingdoms to him, offering the deed and conveyance, signed, 
scaled, and ratified by those that were concerned in it; this 
was altogether refused, and the parchments cast into the fire. 
In end, this free good will and simple meaning of the Ca- 
narrines wrought such tenderness in my father's heart, that 
he could not abstain from shedding tears, and wept most 
profusely ; then, by choice words very congruously adapted, 
strove in what he could to diminish the estimation of the 
good offices which he had done them, saying, that any 
courtesy he had conferred upon them was not worth a rush, 
and what favour soever he had showed them, he was bound 
to do it. But so much the more did Alpharbal augment the 
repute thereof. What was the issue ? Whereas for his 
ransom in the greatest extremity of rigour, and most tyran¬ 
nical dealing, could not have been exacted above twenty 
times a hundred thousand browns, and his eldest sons de¬ 
tained as hostages, till that sum had been paid, they made 
themselves perpetual tributaries, and obliged to give ns 
every year two millions of gold at four and twenty carats 
fine. The first year we received the whole sum of two mil¬ 
lions ; tffe second year of thqjr own accord they paid freely 
to us three and twenty hundred thousand crowns; the third 
year, six and twenty hundred thousand; the fourth year, 
three millions, and do so increase it always out of their own 
good will, that we shall be constrained to forbid them to 
bring us any more. This is the nature of gratitude a*d true 
thankfulness. For time, which gnaws and diminisheth all 
things else, augments and increjiseth benefits; because a 
noble action of liberality, done to a man of reason, doth 
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grow continually, by his generous thinking pf it, and re¬ 
membering it. 

Being unwilling therefore any way to degenerate from the 
hereditary mildness and clemency of my parents, I do now 
forgive you, deliver you from all fines and imprisonments, 
fully release you, set you at liberty, and every way make 
you as frank and free as ever you were before. Moreover, 
at your going out of the gate, you shall have every one of 
you three months’ pay 0 to bring you home into your houses 
and families, and shall have a safe convoy of six hundred 
cuirassiers and eight thousand foot under the conduct of 
Alexander,, esquire of my body, that the clubmen of the 
country may not do you any injury. God he with you! I 
am sorry from my heart that Picroehole is not here; for I 
would have given him to understand, that this war was un¬ 
dertaken against my will, and without any hope to increase 
either my goods or renown. But soeiftg he is lost, and that 
no man can tell where, nor how he went away, it is my will 
that this kingdom remain entire to his son; who, because he 
is too young, he not being yet fuJJ five years old, shall be 
brought, up and instructed by the ancient princes, and learned 
men of the kingdom. And because a realm, thus desolate, 
may easily come to ruin, if the covetousness and avarice of 
those, who by their places are obliged to administer justice 
in it, be not. curbed and restrained, I ordain and will have it 
so, that Ponocrates be overseer and superintendent above all 
his governors, with whatever power and authority Is requi¬ 
site thereto, and that he be continually with the child, until 
he find him able and capable to rule and govern by himself. 

Now I must tell you, that you arc to understand how a 
too feeble and dissolute facility in pardoning evil-doers giveth 
them occasion to commit wickedness afterwards more readily, 
upon this pernicious confidence of receiving favoufl 1 con¬ 
sider, that Moses, the meekest man that was in his time 
upon the earth, did severely punish the mutinous and seditious 
people of Israel. I consider likewise, that Julius Cmsar, 
who was so gracious an emperor, that Cicero said of him, 
that his fortune’ had nothing more excellent than that he 

0 Three months’ pay.) At lOo sous a month, which was the pay of the 
French infantry at that times See Ccitault do mensur, &c. Edition 
ut 1517. * 

1 That fiis fortune, Src.] “ Nihil habcl nec lortuna tua majus, quant 
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could, and his virtue nothing better, than that he would al¬ 
ways save add pardon every man; he, notwithstanding all 
this, did in certain places most rigorously punish the authors 
of rebellion. After the example of these good men, it is my 
will and pleasure, that you deliver over unto me, before you 
depart hence, first, that fine fellow Marquet, who was the 
prime cause, origin, and ground-work of this war, by his 
vain presumption and overweening: secondly, his fellow 
cake-bakers, who were negleetive in cheeking and repre¬ 
hending his idle hair-brained humour in the instant time: 
and lastly, all the counsellors, captains, officers, and do¬ 
mestics of l’icrochole, who have been incendiaries or fo- 
menters of the war, by provoking, praising, of counselling 
him to come out of his limits thus to trouble us. 

CHAPTER LT. 

How the victorious Sargantaisls were recompensed after the 
battle. 

When Gargantua had finished Iris speech, the seditious men 
whom he required wer* delivered up unto him, except 
Swashbuckler, Durtaille, and Smalltrasli, who ran away six 
hours before the battle,—one of them as far as to Lainiel- 
neck at one course, another to the \ alley of Vire, and the 
third even unto Logroine, without looking back, or taking 
breath by the way,—and two of the cake-bakers who were 
slain inutile fight. Gargantua did them no other hurt, but 
that he appointed them to null at the presses of his printing- 
house, which he had newly set up. Then those who died 
there he caused to be honourably buried in Hlacksoille- 
valley , 1 and Burn-hag-field,' and gave order that the wounded 
should be dressed and had care of in his great hospital or 

ut possisr nee natura tua melius, quam at velis conservarc quam plu- 
runos,” says Cicero to Cmsur in Iiis Oration for Q. Ligarms. 

1 Black-soille valley .] La valle lies noirettcs. Non does indeed 
signify black; but here nuirettes incans nucctum, a plantation of walnut 
or other nut-trees; and is the same as noisette. The common puople 
of Tours, as well as those of Hourgcs, Orleans, l’ans, and elsewhere, 
often pronounce R for S, and S for R. True it xs, that it was more 
customary for them to do so formerly than now a-days. They were 
wont to say Jcrus Marta, for Jesus Maria, and of consequence nuirettes 
for noisettes. 

1 Burn-hay Jiehl]. Cnmp de BrushSvieillc. 
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nosocome. After this, considering the great prejudice done 
to the town and its inhabitants, he rc-imbursed their charges, 
and repaired all the losses that by tlicir confession upon 
oath could appear they had sustained; and, for their better 
defence and security in times coming against all sudden up¬ 
roars and invasions, commanded a strong citadel to be built 
there with a competent garrison to maintain it. At his de¬ 
parture he did very graciously thank all the soldiers of the 
brigades that had been at this overthrow, and sent them 
back to their winter-quarters in their several stations, and 
garrisons; the dccumane legion 5 only excepted, whom in 
the field on that day he saw do some great exploit, and their 
captains alsfc, whom he brought along with himself unto 
Grangousicr. 

At the sight and coming of them, the good man was so 
joyful, that it is not possible fully to describe it. lie made 
them a feast the most magnificent, plentiful, and delicious 
that ever was seen since the time of the King Ashucrus, At 
the taking up of the table he distributed amongst them his 
whole cupboard of plate, which weighed eight hundred thou¬ 
sand and fourteen besants of gold* in great antique vessels, 
huge pots, large basins, big tasses, cups, goblets, candle¬ 
sticks, comfit-boxes, and other such plate, all of pure massy 
gold besides the precious stones, enamelling, and workman¬ 
ship, which by all men’s estimation was more worth than 
the matter of the gold. Then unto every one of them out 
of his coffers caused lie to be given the sum of twelve hun¬ 
dred thousand crowns ready mon;>y. And, further, he gave 
to each of them for ever and in perpetuity, unless he should 
happen to decease without heirs, such castles and neigh¬ 
bouring lands of his as were most commodious for them. 
To Ponocrates he gave the rock Cleihnond; to Gymnast, 
the Coudray; to Eudemon, Monpensier; Rivau, to Tolmere; 
to Ithibolle, Montsaurcau ; to Acamas, Cande; Varencs, to 
Chirdnacte ; Gravot, to Sebaste ; Quinquenais, to Alexander; 
Ligre, to Sophronc, and so of his other places. 

s The decumane legion.] After the example of the tenth legion in 
Julius Caesar’s army. It is manifest from Ctesar’s own account of the 
Gallic wars, 1.1, from Dion. n. 38, and Frontinus's Stratag. xi. that 
that legion always performed better than any other of the same army. 
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How Gargantua caused to be built for the monk the abbey of 
Thcleme. 

There was left only the monk to provide for, whom Gar¬ 
gantua would have made Abbot of Seville, but he refused it. 
lie would have given him the Abbey of Bourgueil, or of 
Sanct Florent, which was better, or both, if it pleased him; 
but the monk gave him a very peremptory answer, that he 
would never take upon him the charge nor government of 
monks. For how shall 1 be able, said he, to rule over 
others, that have not full power and command of myself? 1 
If you think I have done you, or may hereafter do you 
any acceptable service, give me leave to found an abbey after 
my own mind and fancy. The motion pleased Gargantua 
very well, who thereupon offered him all the country of 
Thelemc by the Kiver of Loire, till within two leagues of 
the great forest of Fort-Huaut. The monk then requested 
Gargantua to institute his religious order contrary to all 
others. First then, said Gargantua, you must not build a 
wall about your convent, for all other abbeys are strongly 
walled and mured about. See, said the monk, and not 
without cause, 2 where there is mur before, and mur behind, 

1 That have not full power and command of myself .] Carried away 
by the evil customs of the times, (lurgantua was going to commit two 
very considerable faults in offering two rich abbies to Friar John, who 
was not of an age nor of morals regular enough to be fit fur, or deserve 
either or them, much less belli. But to excuse his not accepting his 
prince’s offer, the monk, wins prefers lus liberty to all advantages 
whatever, represents to him, that, not knowing how to govern himself, 
he was much less able to govern others, which answers to the sense of 
the law, “ absurduui quippe est, ut alios regat, qui se ipsum regcre 
nescit,” quoted on tlnj very subject by John, bishop of Chiemsec, 
suffragan of Saltzburg, m ell. 27, n. 7, of his Onus Keelesi®. 

2 Sctjfuid the monk, and not Without cause.] Very true, said the 
monk, and not without cause, Air (speaking of abbies being always 
well walled) where there is mur (a wall) before, and mur belurnj. there 
is store of murmur, (murmuring.) &c. Which last is as true as the 
first; the more shame for those tliaf live in them, and are so well pro¬ 
vided for, as they generally are. To return to M. le Duchat; he says, 
this drollery upon the word murmur (which in some editions, but those 
the worst, is spelt murmure, three syllables) this jest, I say, has been 
copied by no less a man than Peter V iret, page 435, of the dialogue 
entitled Second Part of the Metumorpliosis, printed in 8vo. at Geneva, 
1545. 
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'here is store of murmur, envy, and mutual conspiracy. 
Moreover, sceiug there are certain convents i:i the world," 
whereof the custom is, if any women come in, 1 mean chaste 
and honest women, they immediately sweep the ground 
which they have trod upon ; therefore was it ordained, that 
if any man or woman, entered into religious orders, should 
by chance come within this new abbey, all the rooms should 
be thoroughly washed and cleansed through which they had 
passed. And because in all other monasteries and nun¬ 
neries all is compassed, Emited, and regulated by hours, it 
was decreed that in this new structure there should be 
neither clock nor dial, but that according to the opportu¬ 
nities, and incident occasions, all their hours 4 should be 
disposed of; lor, said Gargantua, the greatest loss of lime 
that I know, is to count the hours/’ What good comes of 
it ? Nor can there be any greater dotage in the world than 
for one to guide and direct his course.^ by the sound of a 
bell, and not by his own judgment and discretion. 

Item, Because at that time they put no women into nun¬ 
neries, but such us were either purblind, blinkards, lame, 
crooked, ill-favoured, mis-shapen, fools, senseless, spoiled, 
or corrupt; 11 nor cncloistcred any men, but those that were 

s Certain convents in the world.] The Carthusians. Peter Virct, Of 
True and False Religion, 1. (>, c. (>. 

1 All their hours, ,yr ] Wliat’s the meaning of this ? It should be 
all their works, not all their hours; *• Toutes les oeuvres,” not “ toutes 
les heures.” , 

s To count the hours.] Pantagruel^lays down the same principle, 
1. 4, eh. 04, and proves it by several very pleasant arguments. I know 
a tradesman in Loudon, a great economist, that curses the clocks, for 
making his apprentices lose so much time m counting the hours. 

6 Purblind, blinkards, lame, crooked, Ac.] This was one of the abuses 
of those Umes, if we believe the author of the Onus Ecelesia:, who thus 
delivers himself in eli. 22, art. H. “ Item, ut plurimum qm defectuo- 
siores inter films nobilium apparent, elericali statui adijciufitur, quas 
mundo iuutiles, licit Deo cxecrabiles: Si quidern contra Dei prteceptum 
ecolesus et monasteriis offeruntur, aut elaudi aut emei, aut in aliqua 
parte deformes et dcbilcs. Hmc nmntigit legem frangi, quic prolubet 
ne coccus, vcl claudus, i el torto uaso, vel fracto pede, sen manu, vel 
gibbus, vel lippus, vel albiiginem habens in oeulo, vel jugiter scabiosus, 
vel impetiguosus (impetigmosus) vel herniosus, aut quispiam alius 
maculam habens, uccedat offerre hostias Deo. Quotes, seepenumero, 
nobiles in monasteriis aliisve ecclesiis apparent.” 
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either sickly, subject to defluxions, ill-bred’ louts, simple 
sots, or peevish trouble-houses. But to the purpose, said 
the monk. A woman that is neither fair nor good, to what 
use serves she r To make a nun of, said Gargantua. Yea, 
said the monk, to make shirts and smocks. Therefore was 
it ordained, that into this religious order should be admitted 
no women that were not fair, well-featured, and of a sweet 
disposition ; nor men that were not comely, personable, and 
well conditioned. 11 

Item, Because in the convents of women, men come 
not but underhand, privily, and by stealth ; it was therefore 
enacted, that in this house there shall be no women in case 
there be not men, nor men in ease there be not women. 

Item, Because both men and wome/i, that are received 
into religious orders after the expiring of their noviciat 
or probation year, were constrained and forced perpetually 
to stay there all thesdays of their life; it was therefore or¬ 
dered, that all whatever, men or women, admitted within 
tills abbey, should have full leave to depart with peace and 
contentment, whensoever it should seem good to them so 
to do. 

Item, for that the religious men and women did ordi¬ 
narily make three vows, to wit, those of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience ; it. was therefore constituted and appointed, that 
in this convent they might be honourably married, that they 
might be rich, and live at liberty. In regard of the legiti¬ 
mate time of the persons to be initialed, and years under 
and above which they v«ire not capable of reception, the 
women were to be admitted from ten till fifteen, and the 
men from twelve till eighteen. 

CHAPTER IJII. 

How the abbey of the Thelemilcs was built and endowed. 
For the fabric and furniture of the abbey, Gargantua caused 
to be delivered out in ready money Steven and twenty hun¬ 
dred thousand, eight hundred and one and thirty of those 

’ Ill-bred.] Alal-nez, which I lake to mean ill-conditioned, of an 
ungentle nature, or perverse disposition. See next note. 

6 Well-conditioned.] Or of a sweet disposition, bicn naturez, i. «. 
as M. le Ducliat observes, bene nati, tl’un beau naturcl. The reverse of 
the mat-nez, mentioned in the last uott. 
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golden rams of Berry, 1 which have a sheet stamped on the 
one side, and a flowered cross on the other; and for every year 
until the whole work were completed, he allotted threescore 
nine thousand crowns of the sun, and as many of the seven 
stars, to be charged all upon the receipt of the custom. 2 For 
the foundation and maintenance thereof for ever, he settled 
a perpetual fee-farm-rent of three and twenty hundred, 
threescore and nine thousand, five hundred and fourteen 
rose nobles, exempted from all homage, fealty, service, or 
burden whatsoever, and payable every year at the gate of 
the abbey; and of this, by letters patent passed a very good 
grant. The architecture was in a figure hexagonal, and in 
such a fashion, that in every one of the six corners there was 

1 Golden rams. Ape.] Rabelais says “ moulons a la grande laine,” 
long-woolled sheep ; a gold coin so called because of a lamb engraved 
on it, with these words round it, “ Agnus Dei qui tollis, &c.” They 
afterwards coined demi-moutons, which, being no more than half the 
value of the other, were for that reason called “ moutons a la pctiU: 
laine,” shorl-woollcd sheep. To conclude, M. le Duchat observes, 
from Pliny, 1.8, c. 47, “ oviuin suinma genera duo, tectum et eolonicum.” 
The first sort were the long woollod sheep, in Latin, tecta: oves, because, 
to preserve the beauty of their fleece, care was taken to cover their 
skins. The others were called oves colonic®, which were fed in pasture 
ground. The fleece of these latter was indeed shorter and less fine 
considerably, but then their flesh was incomparably nicer to eat, and 
by far the more nourishing meat. 

2 Upon thercceipt of the custom.] Here Sir T. U. and, which is 
more surprising, M. Motteaux, mistakes the word dive to mean dou- 
anne ; a river called Dive for a custom-house. Rabelais says. “ sus la 
recepte de la Dive,”i. c. upon the receipt of the Dive; which I con¬ 
fess I did not readily take for a river, till I looked into Moron’s Dic¬ 
tionary (for neither Duchat nor the Dutch scholiast take the least notice 
of the word dive.) That Dictionary, under the word la dive, gives 
an account of two rivers of that name, in Latin Diva et Deva; one in 
N ormaudy, the other, which I lake to be that here meant, is in Poitou. 
Moreri gives a pretty curious account of it, and of the Huguenots 
being defeated in an engagement on the banks of it, in 1569, and other 
particulars too long to be taken notice of here. Rut after all, the 
Knglislf reader will ask, what Rabelais can mean by charging a rent 
upon the receipt of a Dive; in answer to which I may say, perhaps 
there are duties payable for goods passing to and fro on that river : but 
M. le Duchat resolves it into a joke, by saying, that it is a common 
tiling in France, by way of banter, to assign a rent-charge upon the 
vapours or fogs of the rivers Seine, Loire, &c. Effects, add they, very 
liquid, but not over clear. (Ltquide in business, signifies an account 
settled. Now the reader sees t' e joke, or his understanding must be 
very foggy). 
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built a great round tower of threescore feet in diameter, 
and were alhof a like form and bigness. Upon the north- 
side ran along the river of Loire, on the bank whereof was 
situated the tower called Arctic. Going towards the east, 
there was another called Calaer,—the next following Ana- 
tole,—the next Mesembrine,—the next Ilesperia, and the 
last Criere. Every tower was distant from the other the spare 
of three hundred and twelve paces. The whole edifice was 
every where six stories high, reckoning the cellars under 
ground for one. The second was arched after the fashion of 
a basket-handle, the rest were scaled with pure wainscot, 
tlourished with Flanders fret-work, in the form of the foot of a 
lamp, and covered above with fine slates, with a» indorsement 
of lead, carrying the antique figures of little puppets," and 
animals of all sorts, notably well suited to one another, and 
gilt, together with the gutters, which jetting without, the 
walls from betwixt the cross bars in a diagonal figure, 
painted with gold and azure, reached to the very ground, 
where they ended into great conduit-pipes, which carried all 
away unto the river from under the house. 

This same; building was a hundred times more sumptuous 
and magnificent than ever was Bonnivet, Chambourg, or 
Chantilly; ‘ for there were in it nine thousand three hundred 
and two and thirty chambers, every one whereof had a with¬ 
drawing room, a handsome closet, a wardrobe, an oratory, 
and neat passage, leading into a gTeat and spacious hall. 
Between every tower, in the midst of the said body of build- 

3 Fiyures of little pvppets.f Munei/mm in the original. It means 
says Duclial, in this place, not puppets, but a certain very common and 
pretty ornament in architecture, viz., osier or other baskets tilled with 
flowers and fruits. Mauequin comes from mane, because such a bas¬ 
ket is easy to carry iu the hand (manus) From whence our Knghsh 
word nypmd, among the market people, which mrans a large basket for 
apples, greens or the like. Manrquin, says Du Cange, “area penaria 
qua! manu gestatur.” The latter Greeks call this mauequin M avioeiov. 
The word mauequin is now extended to all sorts of baskets. * 

* Bonmvi t, Chamboury, or ('hantilly.\ The edition of 15115, and 
that of Dolet, speak only of Bounivel, a castle or palace begun on a 
magnificent plan in sight of Chattcleraut, by Admiral llonmvet, who 
did not live to finish it, being killed at the battle of Pavia. See Hr un¬ 
to me, tome i. p. 203. As for Chambourg, or rather Chambort. (where 
King Stanislaus lately resided,) which is likewise unfinished, it was 
begun by Francis I. in 153G. See Btantome, p. 275, of Jom. i. 
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ing, there was a pair of winding, such as we now call lant- 
hom stairs, whereof the steps were part of porphyry, which 
is a dark Ted marble, spotted with white, part of Numidian 
stone, which is a kind of ycllowishly-strcaked marble upon 
various colours, and part of serpentine marble, with light 
spots on a dark green ground, eaeh of those steps being two 
and twenty feet in length, and three lingers thick, and the 
just number of twelve betwixt every rest, or, as we now 
term it, landing place. In every resting place were two fair 
antique arches where the light came in : and by those they 
went into a cabinet., made even with, and of the breadth of 
the said winding, and the re-ascending above the roofs of 
the house ending conically in a pavilion. By that vine or 
winding, they entered on every side into a great hall, and 
from the halls into the chambers. From the Arctic tower 
unto the Crierc, were the fair great libraries in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, French, Italian and Spanish, respectively distri¬ 
buted in their several cantons, according to the diversity of 
these languages. In the midst there was a wonderful scalier 
or winding-stair, the entry whereof was without the bouse, 
in a vault or arch, six fathoms broad. It was made in such 
symmetry and largeness, that six men at arms with their 
lances in their rests might together in a breast ride all up to 
the very top of all the palace. From the tower Anatole to 
the Mcsemhrine were fair spacious galleries, all covered over 
and painted with the ancient prowesses, histories and de¬ 
scriptions of the world. In the midst thereof there was 
likewise such another ascent, and gate, as we said there was 
on the river-side. Upon that gale was written in great 
antique letters that which followeth. 

CHAPTER L1V... 

The Inscription set upon the great gate of Theletr. 

Hi$uk enter not vile bigots, hypocrites, 

F.xternally devoted apes, base suites, 

Puft up, wry-necked beasts, worse than the Huns, 

Or Ostrogots, forerunners of baboons: 1 

1 Fore-runners of baboons.] I know not what Sir T. U. means by 
fore-runners of baboons. It should be ye wrinkled old baboons Vuutx 
matagots. M. le Uuchat observes, that in tins strophe (or stanza) m 
which the author's satire falls particularly on all sorts of religious, tiz. 
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Cursed snakes, dissembling varlets, 3 seeming sancts, 
Slipshop •nffards, beggars ])retending wants, 

Fat cliuflcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish gulls, 
Out-strouting cluster-fists, contentious bulls, 
Fomentcrs of divisions and debates, 

Elsewhere, not here, make sale of your deceits. 

Your filthy trumperies 
Stuffed with pernicious lies, 

(Not worth a bubble) 

Would only trouble 
Our earthly paradise. 

Your filthy trumperies. 

Here enter not attorneys, barristers. 

Nor bridle champing law-practitioners ; 

Clerks, commissaries, scribes, nor pharisees. 

Wilful disturbers of the people's ease : 

Judges, destroyer#, with an unjust breath. 

Of honest men, like dogs, cv'n unto death. 

Your salary is at the gibbet-foot: 

Go drink (here! for we do not here fly out 
On those excessive courses, which may draw 
A waiting on your courts by suits in law*. 

Law-suits, debates, and wrangling 
Hence are exil'd, and jangling. 

Here we are very 
Frolic and merry, 

And free from all entangling. 

Law-suits, debates, and wrangling. 


Here enter not base pinching usurers, 

Pelf-lickcrs, everlasting gatherers, 
monks, and others, given np to what they call a contemplative life, 
under the name ofmatngots, which is but magots lengthened out, and 
which Beans a sort of very largg monkey, Rabelais points at the oldest 
among the monks. Before in chap. 40, with respect to the idle, sloth¬ 
ful life of the monks, he compares them to monkies; and lswer, in 
chap. GO, 1. 4, he actually calls them matllgots, when like so many 
noddies (Mdraioc, meptus) he sends them to consider of, philosophise 
upon, aud to contemplate the close-stool-pan of Gaster, Greek for 
hi lly, whom he supposes to he the idol of monks, and other slow-belhes. 

2 Dissembling varlels. ] This should be varlets with mittins, gueux 
nutonflcz. Mendicants, who, though not allowed to wear gloves at 
any time of the year, may, in the (Jgpth of a rigorous winter, wear 
mittins of black cloth, or at least of a smoke-dried colour.* 
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Gold-graspers, coin-gripcrs, gulpers of mists. 

With harpy-griping claws, who, though you* chests 
Vast sums of money should to you afford. 

Would ne’ertheless add more unto that, hoard. 

And yet not be content,—you elunchfists dastards. 
Insatiable fiends, and Pluto’s bastards, 

Greedy devourers, chichy sneakbill rogues. 
Hell-mastiffs gnaw your bones, you rav’nous dogs. 
You beastly-looking fellows. 

Reason doth plainly tell us. 

That wc should not 
To you allot 

Room here, but at the gallows. 

You beastly-looking fellows. 

Here enter not fond makers of demurs 
In love adventures, peevish jealous curs. 

Sad pensive dotards, raisers of garbo’des, 
llags, goblins, ghosts, firebrands of household broils. 
Nor drunkards, liars, cowards, cheaters, clowns, 
Thieves, cannibals, faces o’ercast with frowns. 

Nor lazy slugs, envious, covetous. 

Nor blockish, cruel, nor too credulous,— 

Here mangy, pocky folks shall have no place. 

No ugly lusks, nor persons of disgrace. 

Grace, honour, praise, delight. 

Here sojourn day and night. 

Sound bodies lin’d 
With a good mind, - 
Do here pursue with might 
Grace, honour, praise, delight. 

Hero enter you, and welcome from our hearts, 

All noble sparks, endow’d with gallant parts. 

This is the glorious place, which bravely shall 
Afford wherewith to entertain you all. 

Were you a thousand, here you shall not want 
For any thing: for what ybu’ll ask we’ll grant. 

Stay here you lively, jovial, handsome, brisk, 

Gay, witty, frolic, cheerful, merry, frisk, 

Sprpec, jocund, courteous, furtherers of trades. 

And in a word, all worthy, gentle blades. 
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Blades of heroic breasts 
ShAll taste here of the feasts. 

Both privily 
And civilly 

Of the celestial guests, 

Blades of heroic breasts. 

Here enter you, pure, honest, faithful, true, 
lixpounders of the Scriptures old and new. 

Whose glosses do not blind our reason, but 
Make it to see the clearer, and who shut 
Its passages from hatred, avarice, 

Pride, factions, covenants, and all sort of 'idea 
Come, settle here a charitable faith, 

Which neighbourly affection nourisheth. 

And whose light chaseth all corrupters hence. 

Of the blest word, from the aforesaid sense. 

The Holy Sfacred Word, 

May it always afford 
T’ us all in common, 

Both man and woman, 

A spiritual shield and sword. 

The Holy Sacred Word. 

Here enter you all ladies of high birth, 

Delicious, stately, charming, full of mirth. 

Ingenious, lovely, miniard, proper, fair. 

Magnetic, graceful, splendid, pleasant, rare, 

Obliging, sprightly, virtupus, young, solacious. 

Kind, neat, quick, feat, bright, compt, ripe, choice, dear, 
precious, 

Alluring, courtly, comely, fine, complete. 

Wise, personable, lavishing, and sweet, 

Comejoys enjoy. The Lord celestial 
Hath given enough, wherewith to please us all. 

Gold give us, God forgive us. 

And from all woes relieve us; 

That we the treasure 
May reap of pleasure, 

And shun whate’er is grievous, 

Gold give us, God forgive us. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

What manner of dwelling the The/emites had. 

In the middle of the lower court there was a stately foun¬ 
tain of fair alabaster. Upon the top thereof stood the three 
Graces, with their cornucopias, or horns of abundance, and 
did jet out the -water at their breasts, mouth, cars, eyes, and 
other open passages of the body. 1 The inside of the build¬ 
ings in this lower court stood upon great pillars of Cassydony 
stone, and Porphyry marble, made archwise after a goodly 
antique fashion. Within those were spacious galleries, long 
and large, adorned with curious pictures, the horns of bucks 
and unicorns; with rhinoceroses, water-horses, called hippo¬ 
potamus ; the teeth and tusks of elephants, and other things 
well worth the beholding. The lodging of the ladies, for so 
we may call those gallant women, took up all from the 
tower Arctic unto the gate Mcsembiine. The men pos¬ 
sessed the rest. Uefore the said lodging of the ladies, that 
they might have their recreation, between the two first 
towers, on the outside, were placed the tilt-yard, the barriers 
or lists for tournaments, the hippodrome or riding court, the 
theatre or public play-house, and natatory or place to swim 
in,-with most admirable baths in three stages,® situated above 
one another, well furnished with all necessary accommoda¬ 
tion, and store of myrtle-water. By the river-side was the 
fair garden of pleasure, and in the midst of that the glorious 
labyrinth. Between the two other towers were the courts 
for the tennis and the baloon. v Towards the tower Criere 
stood the orchard full of all fruit-trees, set and ranged in a 
quincuncial order. At the end of that was the great park, 
abounding with all sort of venison,. Betwixt the third 
couple of towers were the butts and marks for shooting witli 
a snap-work gun, an ordinary' bow for common aiohery, or 
with a cross-bow. The office-houses wore without the tower 

1 This I take to he a*satirc op, the famous statue at Antwerp, called, 
“ Le Pisseur,” from which all the water flows through the mcmbrmu 
virile. In the capuchin’s garden at Spa, there is a statue of Christ, with 
the water gushing from the holes in his sides, hands, &c. Wilkes.] 

* In three stoffes.] That is in three stories ; on one was a hot bath; on 
another, a lukewarm bath; and on the third, one quite cold, into each 
of which, by means of pipes, He water was distributed just as they would 
have it. * 
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Hesperia, of one story high. The stables were beyond the 
offices, and before them stood the falconry, managed by ostrich- 
keepers and falconers, very expert in the art, and it was 
yearly supplied and furnished by the Candians, Venetians, 
Sarmates, now called Moscoviters, with all sorts of most ex¬ 
cellent hawks, eagles, gerfalcons, goshawks, sacres, burners, 
falcons, sparhawks, marlins, and other kinds of them, so 
gentle and perfectly well manned, that, flying of themselves 
sometimes from the castle for their own disport, they would 
not fail to catch whatever they encountered. The venery, 
where the beagles and hounds were kept, was a little far¬ 
ther off, drawing towards the park. 

All the halls, chambers, and closets or ctfbinets were 
richly hung vrith tapestry, and hangings of divers sorts, ac¬ 
cording to the variety of the seasons of the year. All the 
pavements and floors were covered with green cloth. The 
beds were all embroidered. In every back-chamber or with¬ 
drawing room there was a looking-glass of pure crystal set 
in a frame of fine gold, garnished all about with pearls, and 
was of such greatness, that it would represent to the full the 
whole lineaments and proportion of the person that stood 
before it. At the going out of the halls, which belong to 
the ladies’ lodgings, were the perfumers and trimmers, 
through whose hands the gallants past when they were to 
visit the ladies. Those sweet artificers did every morning 
furnish the ladies’ chambers with the spirit of roses, orange- 
flower-wpiter, 8 and angelica; and to each of them gave a little 
precious casket vapouring forth the most odoriferous exha¬ 
lations of the choicest aromatical scents. 

CHAPTER LVI. 

How the men and woriten of the religious order of Thelemc were 
apparelled. 

The ladies of the foundation of this order were apparelled 
after their own pleasure and liking. But, since that of their 

5 Orange flower water.] It is in the original eoa de nuphe, on which 
M. le Ducat observes, that Franciosini, at the word nanfa, confounds 
the eau de naphe with orange flowerwater. But Boccacc, in Journ. t>, 
Nov. 10, of his Decameron, makes two different sorts of them, on 
which Bee Kuscclli in his edition of the Decameron. Torriano says, 
nanfa is a mixture of musk and orange^lowers. I have neither time 
nor room now to say more on this head. 

T 2 
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own accord and free will they have reformed themselves, 
their accoutrement is in manner as followeth. They wore 
stockings of scarlet crimson, or ingrained purple dye, which 
reached just three inches ahove the knee, having a list 
beautified with exquisite embroideries, and rare incisions of 
the cutter’s art. Their garters were of the colour of their 
bracelets, and circled the knee a little both over and under. 
Their shoes, pumps, and slippers were either of red, violet, 
or crimson velvet, pinked and jagged like lobster wadies. 

Next to their smock they put on the pretty kirtlc or vas- 
quin of pure silk camblct: above that went the taffaty or 
tjbby vardir^gale, of white, red, tawny, grey, or of any other 
colour. Above this taffaty petticoat they had another of 
doth of tissue, or brocade, embroidered with fine gold, and 
interlaced with needlework, or as they thought good, and 
according to the temperature and disposition of the weather, 
had their upper coats of satin, damask^, or velvet, and those 
either orange, tawny, green, ash-coloured, blue, yellow, 
bright red, crimson, or white, and so forth; or had them of 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver, or some other choice stuff, en- 
i iched with purple, or embroidered according to the dignity of 
the festival days and times wherein they wore them. 

Their gowns, being still correspondent to the season, 
were, either of cloth of gold frizzled with a silver-raised 
work; of red satin, covered with gold purl; of tabby, or 
taffaty, white, blue, black, tawny, fkc., of silk serge, silk 
camblet, velvet, cloth of silver, silver tissue, eloth,of gold, 
gold wire, figured velvet, or figured satin, tinselled and 
overcast with golden threads, in divers variously purfled 
draughts. 

In the summer, some days, instead of gowns, they wore 
light handsome mantles, made either of the stuff of the 
aforesaid attire, qr like Moresco rugs, of violet velvct r frizzled, 
with a raised work of gold upon* silver purl, or with a knotted 
eord'-work of gold embroidery, every where garnished with 
little Indian pearls. They* always carried a fair panache, 
or plume of feathers, of the colour of their muff, bravely 
adorned and tricked out with glistering spangles of gold. 
In the winter time, they had their taffaty gowns of all co¬ 
lours, as above named, and those lined with the rich furrings 
of hind-wolves, or speckled linxes, black spotted weasels. 
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martlet skins of Calabria, Sables, and other costly furs of an 
inestimable value. Their beads, rings, bracelets, collars, cai - 
cancts, and neck-chains were all of precious stones, such as 
carbuncles, rubies, baleus, diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
turquoises, garnets, agates, berylcs, and excellent margavit.es. 
Their head-dressing also varied with the season of the year, 
according to which they decked themselves. In winter it 
was of the French fashion; in the spring, of the Spanish; in 
summer, of the fashion of Tuscany, except only upon the 
holy days and Sundays, at which times they were accoutred 
in the French mode, because they accounted it more honour¬ 
able, and better befitting the garb of a matron^ pudicity. 

The men were apparelled alter their fashion. Their stock¬ 
ings were of tarainc or of cloth-serge, of white, black, scarlet, 
or some other ingrained colour. Their breeches were of 
velvet, of the same colour with their stockings, or very near, 
embroidered and cut according to their fancy. Their doub¬ 
let was of cloth of gold, of cloth of silver, of velvet, satin, 
damask, taffaties. Sec., of the same colours, cut, embroidered, 
and suitably trimmed up in perfection. The points were ot 
silk of the same colours, the tags were of gold well ena¬ 
melled. Their coats and jerkins were of cloth of gold, cloth 
of silver, gold, tissue or velvet embroidered, as they thought 
fit. Their gowns were every whit as costly as those of the 
ladies. Their girdles were of silk, of the colour of their 
doublets. Every one had a gallant sword by his side, the 
hilt and handle whereof were gilt, and the scabbard of vel¬ 
vet, of the colour of his bfeeches, with a chape of gold, and 
pure goldsmith’s work. The dagger of the same. Their 
caps or bonnets were of black velvet, adorned with jewels- 
and buttons of gol(|. Upon that they wore a white plume, 
most prettily and minion-like parted by so many rows of 
gold spangles, at the end ^hereof hung dangling in a more 
sparkling resplendency fair rubies, emeralds, diamonds, Sec.. 
but there was such a sympathy betwixt the gallants and the 
ladies, that every day they werB apparelled in the same liven. 
And that they might not miss, there were certain gentlemen 
appointed to tell the youths every morning what vestments 
the ladies would on that day wear; for all was done accord¬ 
ing to the pleasure of the ladies. In these so handsome 
clothes, and habiliments so ricS, think not that* either one 
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or other of either sex did waste any time at all; for the 
masters of the wardrobes had all their raiments'and appaiel 
so ready for every morning, and the chamber-ladies were so 
well skilled, that in a trice they would be dressed, and com¬ 
pletely in their clothes from head to foot. And, to have 
those accoutrements with the more conveniency, there was 
about the wood of Tkelemc a row of houses of the extent of 
half a league, very neat and cleanly, wherein dwelt the gold¬ 
smiths, lapidaries, jewellers, embroiderers, tailors, gold- 
drawers, velvet-weavers, tapestry-makers, and upholsterers, 
who wrought there every one in his own trade, and all for 
Ihe aforesaid jolly friars and nuns of the new stamp. They 
were furnished with matter and stuff from the hands of the 
TiOrd Nausiclete, 1 who every year brought them seven ships 
from the Perlas and Cannibal Islands, laden with ingots of 
gold, with raw silk, with pearls and precious stones. And 
if any raargarites, called unions [pearls],* began to grow old, 
and lose somewhat of their natural whiteness and lustre, those 
by their art they did renew,’ by tendering them to eat to 
some pretty cocks, as they use to give casting unto hawks. 

l Lord Nausiclete.] Seigneur Nausiclete. Seigneur means only 
sire, which in French is the general appellation of a rich merchant, or 
a great wholesale dealer. As for the word Nausiclete, the old Dutch 
scholiast says, Nausiclete conics from NaiwUXuroc. which, adds he, sig¬ 
nifies one that is renownod for having a multitude of ships. But from 
NaufflieXnrne, can be formed, in French, nothing but Nausiclute or Nau- 
siclyte. Besides, NaiwucXijroc does not signify one renowned for the 
multitude of his ships, but one in general who has acquired fame by 
his ships; and that is what is signified by NavowXiiroc, from which 
comes Nausiclete, as from tto\vk\htoc, Polyclete. 

- Those by their art they did renew, Xc. j We see here that even in 
Rabelais’s ume, the art of re-blanching, or making tarnished pearls look 
white, was no secret in Frances and yet in IFcnry the Great’s time 
an Italian, one Tontucliio, who likewise made counterfeit pearls to a 
great degree of perfection, was accounted the inventor of the Ifccret of 
whitening again the true pearls when they began to turn yellow. This is 
what we learn from Bartholomew Morisot in these terms of the 46th 
ch. of his Henricus Magnfts. “ Syffuscas et liventes margaritasTontu- 
diius turgere et dealbare reperit: ctiam et veras ita simulare. ut credercs 
cmlcsti rore in rourigenitas:” Perhaps the secret found out by the Italian 
w as not the same which Rabelais speaks of; but since, even in that case, 
the secret which that man had of recovering the whiteness of pearls, was 
neither the only one, nor the first that had been practised in France in file 
sixteenth century, Morisot seem; to he liable to censure for going about 
to make ns believe so, in derogation to that other person who is here 
spoken of. i 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

How the TXelemites were governed, and of their manner of 
living. 

All their life was spent not in laws, statutes, or rules, but 
according to their own free will and pleasure. They rose 
out of their beds when they thought good: they did eat, 
drink, labour, sleep, when they had a mind to it, and were 
disposed for it. None did awake them, none did offer to 
constrain them to eat, drink, nor to do any other thing ; for 
so had Gargantua established it. In all their rule, and 
strictest tie of their order, there was but this one clause to 
be observed, 

no WHAT THOO WILT. 

Because men that are free, well-born, well-bred, and con¬ 
versant in honest companies, have naturally an instinct and 
spur that promptcth # them unto virtuous actions, and with¬ 
draws them from vice, which is called honour. Those same 
men, when by base subjection and constraint they are brought 
under and kept down, turn aside from that noble disposition, 
by which they formerly were inclined to virtue, to shake off 
and break that bond of servitude, wherein they are so tyran- 
nously enslaved; for it is agreeable with the nature of 
man to long after things forbidden, and to desire what is 
denied us. 

By this liberty they entered into a very laudable emula¬ 
tion, to.do all of them what they saw did please one. If 
any of the gallants or ladjps should say. Let us drink, they 
would all drink. If any one of them said, Let us play, they 
all played. If one said, Let us go a walking into the fields, 
they went all. If it were to go a hawking or a hunting, the 
ladies mounted up»n dainty well-paced nags, seated in a 
statel^palfrey saddle, 1 carried on their lovely fists,’ miniardly 
hogloved every one of them; either a sparhawk, or a laneret, 
or a merlin, and the young gallants carried the otheii kinds 
of hawks. So nobly were they;taught,'’that there was neither 

1 Seated in a stately palfrey saddle.] This is not the meaning of 
“ ayecque leur palefroy gorriorit means followed by horses of parade, 
their stately palfries. 

2 Thar lovely fists.] Rabelais says, only fists, without any epithet; 

sur le poing. The ladies’ lovely fists pul me in mind of the addresses 
from-in Queen Anne’s time, “ Madam, we kiss yourjreat hand.” 
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he nor she amongst them, but could read, write, sing, play 
upon several musical instruments, speak five sr six several 
languages, and compose in them all very quaintly, both in 
verse and prose. Never were seen so valiant knights, so 
noble and worthy, so dextrous and skilful both on foot and 
a horseback, more brisk and lively, more nimble and quick, 
or better handling all manner of weapons than wore there. 
Never were seen ladies so proper and handsome, so miniard 
and dainty, less forward, or more ready with their hand, 
and with their needle, in every honest and free action be¬ 
longing to that sex, than were there. For this reason, when 
the time came, that any man of the said abbey, either at the 
request of hffe parents, or for some other cause, had a mind 
to go out of it, he carried along with him one of the ladies, 
namely her whom he had before that chosen for his mis¬ 
tress, 3 and they were married together. And if they had 
formerly in Theleme lived in good devotion and amity, they 
did continue therein and increase it to a greater height in 
their state of matrimony: and did entertain that mutual love 
till the very last day of their life, in no less vigour and fer¬ 
vency, than at the very day of their wedding. 4 

Hero must not 1 forget to set down unto you a riddle, 
which was found under the ground, as they were laying the 
foundation of the abbey, engraven in a copper plate, and it 
was thus as followeth. 

3 Namely , her, wlum he had before that chosen for his mistress ,J Quite 
contrary. Read, namely, her, who had before that chosen him for her 
humble servant. “cello laqnellc I’aurott pruts pour son devot,” i. c. 
Her who had consented that he should devote himself to her service on 
the footing of a declared lover. 

4 The Abbe de Warsy conjectures, that Rabelais, under the pretext 
of this foundation, attacks indirectly the three vows which constituted 
the essence of every monastic society. This institution, founded on 
the principles of reason and natural religion, is in effect a censure on 
monastic vows. The modern editorg of Rabelais conceive ,I ijuch au 
establishment especially worthy of Friar John, in whose actions they 
continually recognise Cardinal J ean du Bellay, who setting aside his 
poetical and martial talents, was like most other men of his robe in 
that age, a gourmand, a lover of wine, of pleasure, and above all of 
women, and who at the same time was seemly married, it appears 
evident to them that this famous conveut represents the matron de 
plaisance built by tile Cardinal, on the neck of land connecting la 
Marne to Saint-Maur-dcs-Fosses ; Rabelais lived at St. Maur, previous 
to his nomination to the cure ofJNlcudon.] 
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CHAPTER LV1II. 

A Prophetical Riddle. 

Poon mortals, who wait for a happy day, 

Cheer up your hearts, and hear what I shall say : 

If it be lawful firmly to believe, 

That the celestial bodies can us give 
Wisdom to judge of things that are not yet; 

Or if from heaven such wisdom we may get. 

As may with confidence make us discourse 
Of years to come, their destiny and course; 

I to my hearers give to understand. 

That this next winter, though it be at hand. 

Yea and before, there shall appear a race 
Of men, who, loth to sit still in one place. 

Shall boldly go before all people's eyes, 

Suborning mcn*of divers qualities. 

To draw them unto covenants and sides, 

In such a manner, that whate’er betides. 

They'll move you, if you give them ear, no doubt. 
With both your friends and kindred to fall out. 
They’ll make a vassal to gain-stand his lord, 

And children their own parents; in a word, 

All reverence shall then be banished. 

No true respect to other shall be had. 

They’ll say that every man should have his turn, 

Both in his going forth, and his return; 

And hereupon there stiall arise such woes. 

Such jarrings, and confused to’s and fro's. 

That never was in history such coils 

Set down as yet, such tumults and garboyles. 

Then shall you many gallant men see by 
Valour stirr'd up, and youthful fervency. 

Who, trusting too much in their hopeful time. 

Live but a while, and perish in tlieir prime. 

Neither shall any, who this course shall run. 

Leave off the race which he hath once begun. 

Till they the heavens with noise by their contention 
Have fill’d, and with their steps the earth’s dimension. 
Then those shall have no lets authority, 

That have no faith, than those that will not Ijc ; 
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For all shall be governed by a rude, 

Base, ignorant, and foolish multitude; 

The veriest lout of all shall be their judge, 

O horrible and dangerous deluge ! 

Deluge I call it, and that for good reason, 

For this shall be omitted in no season; 

Nor shall the earth of this foul stir be free, 

Till suddenly you in great store shall see 
The waters issue out, with whose streams the 
Most moderate of all shall moisten’d be. 

And justly too; because they did not spare 
The docks of beasts that innocentest are. 

But did their sinews, and their bowels take, 

Not to the gods a sacrifice to make. 

But usually to serve themselves for sport: 

And now consider, I do you exhort. 

In such commotions so continual, 

What rest can take the globe terrestrial ? 

Most happy then are they, that can it hold. 

And use it carefully as precious gold. 

By keeping it in gaol, whence it shall have 
No help but him, who being to it gave. 

And to increase his mournful accident. 

The sun, before it set in th’ Occident, 

Shall cease to dart upon it any light. 

More than in an eclipse, or in the night,— 

So that at once its favour shall be gone 
And liberty with it be loft clone. 

And yet, before it come to ruin thus. 

Its quaking shall be as impetuous 
As ^Etna’s was, when Titan’s sons lay under. 

And yield, when lost, a fearful sorted Eke thunder. 
Inarimfe did not more quickly move. 

When Typhous did the vast huge hills remove, 
'And for despite into the sea them threw. 

Thus shall it then be»lost by ways not few. 

And changed suddenly, when those that have it 
To other men that after come shall leave it. 

Then shall it be high time to cease from this 
So long, so great, so tedious exercise; 

For.the great waters told you now by me. 

Will make each think where his retreat shall be; 
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And yet, before that they be clean dispers’t, 

You may*behold in th’ air, where nought was erst. 

The burning heat of a great flame to rise, 

Lick up the water, and the enterprise. 

It resteth after those things to declare, 

That those shall sit content, who chosen are, 

With all good things, and with celestial manne. 

And richly recompensed every man: 

Tho others at the last all stripp’d shall be. 

That after this great work all men may sec 
How each shall have his due. This is their lot; 

O he is worthy praise that shrihketh not. 

No sooner was this enigmatical monument read over, but 
Gargantua, fetching a very deep sigh, said unto those that 
stood by, It is not now only, I perceive, that people called 
to the faith of the gospel, and convinced with the certainty 
of evangelical truths, are persecuted. But happy is that 
man that shall not be scandalized, but shall always continue 
to the end, in aiming at that mark, which God by his dear 
Son hath set before us, without being distracted or diverted 
by his carnal affections and depraved nature. 

The monk then said. What do you think in your conscience 
is meant and signified by this riddle ? What ? said Gargan- 
tua,—the progress and carrying on of the divine truth. Bv 
St. Goderan, 1 said the monk, that is not my exposition. It is 
the style .of the prophet Merlin.* Make upon it as many 

1 St. Goderan .] There is a Stt’Goderanc, Bishop of Sees, brother ef 
St. Opportunus, massacred by an emissary of Chrodcbert, who had inva¬ 
ded the possessions of the church. 

2 It is the style of the prophet Merlin .] Rabelais means Merlin de 
Saint Gelds, who died in 1555, sixty-seven years old. This poet’s 
rhristian name is generally written Melin ; many have writ it Melhn, in 
imitation^ those who in Latin have it Mcllinus: yet there is no such 
saint as either Melin or Mellin. Longueil is perhaps the first that, by 
allusion to Merlin, has called St. Gclais, Merlmus Gelasionus : Marot 
afterwards called him Merlin, in his t Eclogue*to the king, and in a 
translation (which he addresses to him) of Martial’s 9th epigram, 1. 3. 
John Bouchct also calls him Merlin, in the 100th epistle, written to the 
Abbot Ardillon in October, 153G. 

Under a supposition that these verses are a sort of prophecy, one 
would be apt to think Friar John meant to ascribe it to the English 
Merlin, famous about the year 500, for prophecies printed in folio, at 
Paris in 1498; but that is far from being the case, except as to the style 
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grave allegories and glosses as you will, and dote upon it 
you and the rest of the world as long as you please ; for my 
part, 1 can conceive no other meaning in it, but a description 
of a set at tennis in dark and obscure terms. The suborners 
of men are the makers of matches, which are commonly 
friends. After the two chases are made, he that was in the 
upper end of the tennis-court goeth out, and the other cometh 
in. They believe the first, that saith the ball was over or 
under the line. The waters arc the heats that the players 
take till they sweat again. The cords of the rackets are 
made of the guts of sheep or goats. The globe terrestrial is 
the tennis-ball. After playing, when the game is done, they 
refresh themselves before a clear fire, and change their shirts; 
and very willingly they make all good cheer, but most mer¬ 
rily those that have gained. And so, farewell. 3 

of the enigma, which is indeed mysterious ; for as to the niece itself 
the monk was the better able to give the explanation of, as he had met 
with it in the works of the poet Melin de St. (Jetais, his contemporary, 
it was actually that poet, who wrote it, except the two first, and the 
lust ten verses, which arc Rabelais’sown; and dial’s the reason why they 
are diversely read, according as the author thought fit to alter them 
in the different editions that were made of the first book of his romance. 

3 And io farewell.] The conclusion of the first Book is a chef- 
d’oeuvre still more ingenious than the masterpiece of subterfuge at the 
commencement. In an ago when men were sent to the stake for an 
unguarded expression, ltabelais dared not only to publish this enigma, 
but also to make (iargnnlua exclaim, after it had been read, fetching a 
very deep sigh, “ It is not now only, l perceive, that people called to 
the faith of the gospel, and convinced with the certainty of jvangclical 
truths, arc persecuted.” The monk.ilhen demands from him what he 
thinks is meant by die enigma, and Garganlua makes answer, “ the 
progress and carrying on of the divine truth.” See how grave he is, 
when he smells die fire; but here one must needs admire the wit of the 
author in enveloping with ingenious badinage the must hardy verities. 
Friar John cries out ii propos; “ by Sanct Goderan, that is not my ex¬ 
position. Hake upon it as many grave allegories and glosses as you 
will; for my part, I can conceive no other meaning in it, but a de¬ 
sertion of a set at tennis, couched in dark and obscure terms and 
proceeds to develope til's idea, in a manner as innocuous as it is amus¬ 
ing. Thus finishes the chapter (aid the book; in such wise that Rabe¬ 
lais adding no comments thereto, seems to insinuate to all ill disposed 
readers, that by giving similar explanations of his enigmatical ro¬ 
mance throughout, they should discover nothing therein, save baga¬ 
telles, or joyous folastreries.J 
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PAKTACIUTEL, KING OP TUE DIPSODES, 
WITH HIS HEROIC ACTS ANT) TKOWESSES, 
COMPOSE!) BY M. ALCOFKIBAS. 


THE AUTHOR’S PROLOGUE. 

Most illustrious and thrice valorous champions, gentlemen, 
and others, who willingly apply your minds tes the enter¬ 
tainment of pretty conceits, and honest harmless knacks of 
wit; you have not long ago seen, read, and understood the 
great and inestimable Chronicle of the huge and mighty 
giant Gargantua, and, like upright faithfullists, have firmly 
believed all to be truS that is contained in them, and have 
very often passed your time with them amongst honourable 
ladies and gentlewomen, telling them fair long stories, when 
you were out of all other talk, for which you arc worthy of 
great praise and sempiternal memory. And I do heartily 
wish that every man would lay aside his own business, 
meddle no more with his profession nor trade, and throw all 
affairs concerning himself behind his back, to attend this 
wholly, without distracting or troubling his mind with any 
thing else, until he have learned them without book; that if 
by chanfie the art of printing should cease, or in case that 
in time to come all books Should perish, every man might 
truly teach them unto his children, and deliver them over to 
his successors and survivors from hand to hand, as a reli¬ 
gious cabala; foT thjre is in it more profit, than a rabble of 
great pocky loggerheads are able to discern, who surely un- 
dcrstaifS far less in these little merriments, than the fool 
Raelet 1 did in the Institutions of Justinian. 

I have known great and mighty lords, and of those not a 
few, who, going a dccr-huntiftg, or a hawking .after wild 
ducks, when the chase had not encountered with the blinks, 
that were cast in her way to retard her course, or that the 
hawk did but plain and smoothly fly without moving her 
1 Raelet. ] Professor of law at Dole. 
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wings, perceiving the prey, by force of flight, to have gained 
bounds of her, have been much chafed and yexed, as you 
understand well enough; but the comfort unto which they 
had refuge, and that they might not take cold, was to relate 
the inestimable deeds of the said Gargantua. There are 
others in the world,—these arc no flimflam stories, nor tales 
of a tub,—who, being touch troubled with the toothache, 
after they had spent their goods upon physicians, without 
receiving at all any ease of their pain, have found no more 
ready remedy than to put the said Chronicles betwixt two 
pieces of linen cloth made somewhat hot, and so apply them 
to the place that smarteth, synapising them with a little 
powder of projection, 2 otherwise called doribus. 

But what shall I say of those poor men that are plagued 
with the pox and the gout? 0 how often have we seen 
them, even immediately after they were anointed and tho¬ 
roughly greased, till their faces did glister like the key-hole 
of a powdering tub, their teeth dance like the jacks of a pair 
of little organs or virginals, when they are played upon, and 
that they foamed from their very throats like a boar, which 
the mongrel mastiff-hounds have driven in, and overthrown 
amongst the toils,—what did they then ? All their conso¬ 
lation was to have some page of the said jolly book read 
unto them. And we have seen those who have given them¬ 
selves to a hundred puncheons of old devils, in case that 
they did not feel a manifest ease and assuagement of pain at 
the hearing of the said book read, even when they were kept 
in a purgatory of torment; no igore nor less than women in 
travail use to find their sorrow abated, when the life of St. 
Margarite is read unto them. Is this nothing ? Find me a 
book in any language, in any faculty or science whatsoever, 
that hath such virtues, properties, and prerogatives, and I 
will be content to pay you a quart of tripes. No, ipy mas¬ 
ters, no, it is peerless, incomparable, and not to be matched; 
and this am I resolved for ever to maintain even unto the 
fire exclusive. And those that will pertinaciously hold the 
contrary opinion, let them be accounted abusers, predesti- 

* Powder of ejection, or rather dejection, 1 should choose to translate 
it: for the author means no other than a sineverance. It is in the 
original only pouldre if oribus (quasi dorfe, of a golden colour.) 
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nators, impostors, 3 and seducers of the people. It is very 
true, that thare are found in some gallant and stately hooks, 
worthy of high estimation, certain occult and hid properties; 
in the number of which are reckoned Whippot, Orlando 
Furioso, Robert the Devil, Fierabras, William without 
Fear, Huon of Bourdeaux, Monteville, and Matabrune; but 
they are not comparable to that which we speak of, and the 
world hath well known by infallible experience the great 
emolument and utility which it hath received by this Gar- 
gantuine Chronicle; for the printers have sold more of them 
in two months’ time, than there will be bought of Bibles in 
nine years. 4 

I therefore, your humble slave, being very billing to in¬ 
crease your solace and recreation yet a little more, do offer 
you for a present another book of the same stamp, only that 
it is a little more reasonable and worthy of credit than the 
other was. For thipk not, unless you wilfully err against 
your knowledge, that I speak of it as the Jews do of the 
Law. 1 was not bom under such a planet, neither did it 
ever befal me to lie, or affirm a thing for true that was not. 
I speak of it like a lusty frolic Onocrotarie, 5 I should say 
Crotcnotarie of the martyrised lovers, and Croquenotarie of 
love. Quod vidimus testamur. It is of the horrible and 
dreadful feats and prowesses of Pantagruel, whose menial 
servant I have been ever since I was a page, till this hour, 

3 Predestmators, impostors.] These two words were not in the first 
editions. * Rabelais added them afterwards, to abuse Calvin, to whom 
he was now become a bitter endtny. 

4 In nine years.] In an epigram of Jean de la Jcssee. a poet of the 
latter half of the 16th century, a bookseller thus speaks : 

Tenant ma bouticque au Palais, 

En ntoins de neuf ou dix joumees, 

J’ai vendu plus de Rabelais 
Que do Biblcs,en ringt aunees.] 

3 Onocrotarie, tfc.) It is in the original onocrotale, which is^Greek 
for a buzzard. The author, by these buffooning misnomers, alludes to 
the prothonotaries and martyrologArs of his time ; one of whom the 
famous Capuchin P. Joseph, very gallantly (very impiously, I think) 
calls St. John, secretary to the amours qf the Son of God. Established 
for the purpose of writing the histories of the martyrs, their time was 
chiefly occupied in reading and composing amorous historiettes-—[ Ono- 
crotal is a bird not much unlike a swan, which sings like an ass’s bray¬ 
ing-] 
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that by his leave I am permitted to visit my cow-country, 
and to know if any of my kindred there be ali /e. 

And therefore, to make an end of this Prologue, even as I 
give myself to an hundred thousand panniers-full of fair 
devils, body and soul, tripes and guts, in case that I lie so 
much as one single word in this whole history; after the 
like manner, St. Anthony’s fire bum you, Mahoom’s disease 
whirl you, the squinance with a stitch in your side, and the 
wolf in your stomach trass you, the bloody flux seize upon 
you, the cursed sharp inflammations of wild Are, as slender 
and thin as cow’s hair strengthened with quicksilver, enter 
into your fundament, and like those of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
may you fall into sulphur, fire, and bottomless pits, in case 
you do not firmly believe all that 1 shall relate unto you in 
this present Chronicle. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the original and antiquity of the great Pantagruel. 

It will not be an idle nor unprofitable thing, seeing we are 
at leisure, to put you in mind of the fountain and original 
source, whence is derived unto us the good Pantagruel. 
For I see that all good historiographers have thus handled 
their chronicles, not only the Arabians, Barbarians, and 
Latins, but also the gentle Greeks, who were eternal drinkers.' 
You must therefore remark, that at the beginning of the 
world,—I speak of a long time, it is above forty quarantains, 
or forty times forty nights, according to the supputation of 
the ancient Druids,—a little after that Abel was killed by 
his brother Cain, the earth, imbrued with the blood of the 
just, was one year so exceeding fertile in all those fruits 
which it usually produces to us, and especially in n.edlars, 
that ever since, throughout all hges, it hath been called the 
year of the great medlars; for three of them did fill a bushel. 
In it the Calends were found by the Grecian almanacks. 
There was that year nothing of the month of March in the 

1 Eternal drinkers.] Thence the word peryracari, to carouse, or 
spend whole days and nights m drinking. It would he worth while 
to read Ntcholaus Leonicus, 1. 2, c. 93. de Yanfi Historic, upon this 
aord pergrtecart; as also Erasmus in his Adages: not forgetting what 
is said by that sage of Scythia, Auucliarsis, m Diogenes Laertius. 
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time of Lent, and the middle of August was in May. In 
the month o# October, as I take it, or at least September, 
that I may not err, for I will carefully take heed of that, 
was the week so famous in the Annals, which they call the 
week of the three Thursdays; for it had three of them by 
means of their irregular leap-years, called Bissextiles, occa¬ 
sioned by the sun’s having tripped and stumbled a little to¬ 
wards the left hand, like a debtor afraid of serjeants, coming 
right upon him to arrest him : and the moon varied from her 
course above five fathom, and there was manifestly seen the 
motion* of trepidation in the firmament of the fixed stars, 
called Aplanes, so that the middle l’leiade, leavinr»hcr fellows, 
declined towards the equinoctial, and the star named Spica 
left the constellation of the Virgin to withdraw herself towards 
the Balance, known by the name of Libra; which are cases 
very terrible, and matters sq hard and difficult, that astrolo- 
gians cannot set thei* teeth in them; and indeed their teeth 
had been pretty long if they could have reached thither. 

However, account you it for a truth, that every body did 
most heartily eat of those medlars, for they were fair to the 
eye, and in taste delicious. But even as Noah, that holy 
man, to whom we are so much beholding, bound, and obliged, 
for that he planted to us the vine, from whence wo have 
that ncctarian, delicious, precious, heavenly, joyful, and dcific 
liquor, which they call piot* or tiplage, was deceived in the 
drinking of it, for he was ignorant of the great virtue and 
power thereof; so likewise the men and women of that time 
did delight much in the eaSng of that fair great fruit, but 
divers and very different accidents did ensue thereupon; for 
there fell upon them all in their bodies a most terrible swell¬ 
ing, but not upon <jll in the same place, for some were 
swollen in the belly, and their belly strouted out big like a 
great tuft; of whom it is written Vcntrem omnipotentein; who 
were all very honest men, and merry blades. And of.this 

* The motion, $«.] Sec upon this, Agrippa,* c. 30, dc vanitate scien- 
tiarum. This motion, so difficult to’conceive, was the invention, or 
rather conceit of the Arabian Tkebit ben Coreth, a famous astronomer, 
of the ninth age. See Bergeron, last section of his Treatise of the 
Saracens. This made Rabelais say, it was manifestly seen. 

3 Piot. ] A common cant word used by French clowns, and other 
tippling companions; it signifies ntm-bgoze, as our gipsies call yood- m 
guzzle, and comes irdtn triu, bibo. 
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race came St. Fatgulch, and Shrovc-Tuesday. Others did 
swell at the shoulders, who in that place were v>o crump and 
knobby, that they were therefore called Montifers, which is 
as much as to say Hill-carriers, of whom you see some yet 
in the world, of divers sexes and degrees. Of this race 
came iEsop, some of whose excellent words and deeds you 
have in writing. Some other puffs did swell in length by 
the member, which they call the labourer of nature, in such 
sort that it grew marvellous long, fat, great, lusty, stirring, 
and crest-risen, in the antique fashion, so that they made 
use of it as of a girdle, winding it five or six times about 
their waist b but if it happened the aforesaid member to bo 
in good case, spooming with a full sail, bunt fair before the 
wind, then to have seen those strouting champions, you 
would have taken them for men that had their lances settled 
on their rest, to run at the ring or tilting wliintam [quin¬ 
tain.] Of those, believe me, the race is utterly lost and 
quite extinct., as the women say; for they do lament con- 
linually, that there arc none extant now of those great, ke. 
You know the rest of the song. Others did grow in matter 
of ballocks so enormously, that three of them would well fill 
a sack, able to contain five quarters of wheat. From them 
are descended the ballocks of Lorraine, which never dwell 
in codpieces, but fall down to the bottom of the breeches. 
Others grew in the legs, and to sec them you would have 
said they had been cranes, or the reddish-long-billed-stork- 
like-scrank-legged sea-fowls, called flamans, or else men 
walking upon stills or scatchos. The little grammar school¬ 
boys, known by the name of Grimos, called those leg-grown 
slangams, iambics, in allusion to the French word Jambc, 
which signifieth a leg. In others, their nose did grow so, 
that it seemed to be the beak of a 'limbeck, in every part 
thereof most, variously diaperefl with the twinkling^parkles 
of cjimson-blisters budding forth, and purpled with pimples 
all enamelled with .thick-set wheals of a sanguine colour, 
bordered with gules: and such have you seen the canon, or 
prebend Panzoult, and Woodonfoot the physician of Angicrs. 
Of which race there were few that liked the ptisanc, but all 
of them were perfect lovers of the pure septembral juice. 
'Naso and Ovid 4 had their extraction from thence, and all 
1 A 'aso and OM.} Two names for the same man, viz. Naso in the 
person of Ovid, and Ovid as being of the family of the Nasos. 
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those of whom it is written, Ne reminiscaris. 6 Others grew 
in cars, 11 which they had so big, that out of one would have 
been stuff enough got to make a doublet, a pair of breeches, 
and a jacket, whilst with the other they might have covered 
themselves as with a Spanish cloak: and they say, that in 
Bourbonnois 7 this race remaineth yet. Others grew in 
length of body, and of those came the giants, and of them 
Pantagruel. 

And the first was Chalbroth, 

Who begat Sarabrotli, 

Who begat Fari broth. 

Who begat Hurtali, that was a brave eater of jiottage, and 
reigned in the time of the flood; 

Who begat Nembroth, 

Who begat Atlas, that with his shoulders kept the sky from 
falling; 

Who begat Goliali, 

Who begat Erix, 8 that invented the Hocus pocus plays of 
legerdemain: 

Who begat Titius, 

Who begat Eryon, 

Who begat Polyphemus, 

Who begat Cacus, 

W'ho begat Elion, the first man who ever had the pox, for 
not drinking fresh in summer as Bartacliin witnesseth; 
Who begat Knceladus, 

Who begat Ceus, 

Ne reminiscaris. ] Thus begins an anthem sung before and after 
the seven penitential I’salms. The author applies it to large huge 
noses, nez in French, either because ne, a nose, is thrice repeated 
therein, or else because persons with large noses can hardly tunc these 
words without singing tl*ruugh the nose. 

i: Others grew in ears.] The navtonm, or all-cars. See Pliny and 
1>. Melae 

7 The people of Bourhon are noted for large cars, even to a proverb; 
so arc those of Lyons ; which made a satirical poet say, after he had 
taken notice of the honour done the natives of Lyons, to let them wear 
their hats when they go to bo hanged. 

Privilege fort authentique 
Pour eacher l’oreille Areadique. 

* Erix. ] This giant, and all those that are hereafter named, have 
very curious, learned, and diverting accounts given of them by M. 
Duchat, but too lon^to be here inserted. 
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Who begat Tiphaeus, 

Who begat Alums, 

Who begat Othus, 

Who begat vEgcon, 

Who begat Briaicus, that had a hundred hands; 

Who begat Porphyrio, 

Who begat Adamastor, 

Who begat Anteus, 

Who begat Agatho, 

Who begat Porus, against whom fought Alexander the Great; 
Who begat Aranthas, 

Who begat Grabbara, that was the first inventor of the drink¬ 
ing of healths; 

Who begat Goliah of Secondillc, 

Who begat Offot, that was terribly well nosed for drinking 
at the barrel-head; 

Who begat Artachams, 

Who begat Oromcdon, 

Who begat Gemmagog, the first inventor of Poulan shoes, 5 * * 8 * 
which are open on the foot, and tied over the instep with 
a latchct; 

Who begat Sisyphus, 

Who begat the Titans, of whom Hercules was bom. 

Who begat Enay, the most skilful man that ever was, in 
matter of taking the little worms (called cirons) out of the 
hands; 

Who begat Fierabras, that was vanquished by Oliver, Peer 
of France, and Roland’s camdrad j 
'Who begat Morgan, 10 the first in the world that played at 
dice with spectacles; 

5 Poulan shoes.] Mezeray gives a somewhat different account of the 

make of these shoes. “ They had long sharp-snouted cockinp-np toes, 

and at the heels a sort of spurs sticking out. None but people of dis¬ 

tinction wore them.” King Charles V. of France, anno 1305, by an 
edict prohibited this ridiculous mode. “But,” continues Mezeray, 
“ it came in again, and lasted a good while after the beginning of the 

fifteenth century.” The word Paula.n is thought to mean Polish. 

10 Morgan.] Or Morgante, the name of a giant, the hero of an an¬ 
cient romance, mentioned by Du Verdier, in his Bibliotheque, p. 899. 
Luigi Pulci has composed an Italian poem on him, in twenty-eight 
Cantos, injudiciously ascribed l$y some to Angelo Politiano. 
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Who begat Fracassus," of whom Merlin Coccaius hath wit- 
ten, of hint was bom Ferragus ; 13 
Who begat Hapmouche, 13 the first that ever invented the 
drying of neat’s tongues in the chimney } for, before that, 
people salted them, as they do now gammons of bacon; 
Who begat Bolivorax, 

Who begat Longis, 

Who begat Gayoffo, 1 * whose bullocks were of poplar, and his 
pendulum of the servise, or sorb-apple tree ; 

Who begat Maschefain, 

Who begat Bruslefcr, 

Who begat Angoulevent 

Who begat Galchault,’ 5 the inventor of flagons -, 

Who begat Mirelangaut, 

Who begat GalafFre, 

Who begat Falourdin, 

Who begat Roboast,* 

Who begat Sortibrant of Conimbres, 

Who begat Brushant of Mommiere, 

Who begat Bruyer that was overcome by Ogier the Dane, 
Peer of France; 

Who begat Mabran, 

11 Fracassus, Ac.] The place where Merlin Coccaie speaks of the 
giant Fracassus, is, in the second Macaronic, in these terms: 
l’rimus erat quidarn Fracassus prole gigantis, 

Cujus stirps olim Morganto venit ab lllo, 

. Qui bacchiocuuem campame ferre solcbat. 

Cum quo mille homiyum colpos fracassei in uno. 

13 Ferragus. | The name is composed of ferrum acutum, OTferagut, 
as the people of Languedoc speak, who call your fencing-masters by 
that name. This giant was, with all the ease in the world, knocked on 
the head, with the clapper of a huge bell by the giant Morganto, whom 
he had challenged to sufglc combat. 

13 Hagmouche.] That is, Jig-catcher, Aquila non cap'll muscas; so 
this giant could be none of the* most magnanimous any more than 
Domilian the emperor, called by Rabelais, elsewhere, fiy-nabber^ 

11 Gagqffb.] From the Italian Gagliqffo, i,e. a scoundrel. Gaioffus 
is the name of a magistrate of Mantua, in Mdrlin Coccaie. This giant 
here must have been some terrible belly-bumper. 

15 Galchault .] This is an English name we read in Froissart; and in 
Chap. 65. of Vol. 1., of Lancelot of the Lake, it is the name of a king 
of the out-marches of Great Britain. Now, as Englishmen don’t care 
to have wine, because of its scarcity, either spilt or spoiled, Kabelgjjy 
gives us a boon companion of that couSitry for the intentor^if flagons, 
in which the w ine is not subject to be spilt or palled. 
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Who begat Foust anon, 

Who begat Haquelebac, 111 
Who begat Vitdegrain, 

Who begat Grangousier, 

Who begat Gargantua, 

Who begat the noble I’antagruel my master. 

1 know that reading this passage, you will make a doubt, 
within yourselves, and that grounded upon very good reason, 
which is this,—how is it possible that this relation can be 
true, seeing at the time of the flood all the world was de¬ 
stroyed, except Noah, and seven persons more with him in 
the ark, into whose number llurtali is not admitted ? 1 )oubt- 
less the demand is well made, and very apparent, but the 
answer shall satisfy you, or my wit is not rightly caulked. 
And, because I was not. at that time to tell you any thing of 
my own fancy, 1 will bring unto you thq authority of the Mas- 
sorets, good honest fellows, true hallockeering blades,” and 
exact llcbraical bagpipers, who affirm, that verily the said 
llurtali ,s was not within the ark of Noah, neither could he 
get in, for lie was too big, but lie sat astride upon it, with 

10 Ilar/uclctae. ] Communis tells us, there is a gallery an called in 
the Castle of Amboise, from one Haquelebac, who had the keeping of 
it. Now, sine-: this man, who should be a German or a Swiss by his 
name, is made a giant of by Rabelais, we may believe he was of a vast 
enormous bigness, us many of those two nations are : and upon this 
occasion it is not amiss to observe, that in that very gallery, which is 
tile same identical placu where Charles Vlll. died suddenly, in 1498, 
are to be seen the pictures of a max and his wife, both et a colossal 
gigantic size, and of whom all dial is known concerning them is, that 
in days of yore they liad an employment in the castle. “ Duceris in 
Atria,” says Jodocus Siiiccrns, in his journey through France, speaking 
of the Casile of Amboise, “ Cubicula, armamentarium tormentis gran- 
dionbus refertum, locum ubi subita et miscrabili morte Carolus VJI1. 
obnt. l’lcti in paricte eonspiciuntur conjuges duo magiue cfrprMcn- 
tat is et crassitiei, cum pan ovium Ridicarmn Nescio cm ollicio in 
arcc pra'fuerant. Ipsis mortuis, et par hoe bestiarum vitie paulu post 
dcsiisse fcrunt." li istliighly probable, that the husband was the 
castle-keeper Haquelebac, and mat, upon account of his uncommon 
stature and bulk, Rabelais here makes a giant of him. 

” True - Blades.) M. leDucliat says, and proves it, that couil- 

leaux only means cucullated. i. c. hooded monkish sort ol rabbins, liko 
those of Rome ; not at all alluding to the scrotum (Bouillon in French.) 

* 1B Uurtali.] Menage has observed, in the margin of his Rabelais, 
that the rkbbms say this, nut of Hurtali, but of 1 Og, King of Basan 
See Le Pfllctier, c, 25 of lus Noah’s Ark. 
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one lep; on the one side, anil another on the other, as little 
children use»to do on tlicir wooden horses : or as the great 
bull of Berne, 111 which was killed at Marinian, did ride for 
his hackney the great murdering piece® called the Canon- 
pevier, a pretty beast of a fair and pleasant amble without all 
question. 

In that posture, he, after God, sated the said ark from 
danger, for with his legs he gave it the brangle that was 
needful, and with his foot turned it whither he pleased, 
as a ship answereth her rudder. Those that were within 
sent him up victuals in abundance by a chimney, as people 
very thankfully acknowledging the good that lie did them. 
And sometimes they did talk together as lcaromcnippus did 
to Jupiter, according to the report of Lucian. Have you 
understood all this well r Drink then one good draught 
without water, for if you believe it not;—no truly do 1 not, 
quoth she. 21 


CHAPTER II. 

Of the nativity of the most dread and redoubled Pantayruel. 
Gakovstiia at the age of four hundred fourscore forty and 
four years begat his son 1’antagruel, upon his wife named 
Badebcc, daughter to the king of the Amaurots in Utopia, 
who died in child-birth; for he was so wonderfully great 
and lumpish, that lie could not possibly come forth into tho 
light of the world without thus suffocating his mother, lint 
that we* may fully understand the cause and reason of the 
name of Pantagruel, which at his baptism was given him, 
you arc to remark, that in that year there was so great di ought 
over all the country of Africa, that there past thirty and six 
months, three week#, four days, thirteen hours, and a little 
more, # without rain, but with a heat so vehement, that the 
whede earth was parched and withered by it. Neither was 
it more scorched and dried up with heat in the d*tys of 
Elijah, than it was at that time ; for there was not a tree to 

14 Bull of Berne ] See Paulus Jovius, and Mr. Mottcaux’s Notes 
on chap. 35, &c. of book iv. 

20 Murdenny piece.] A pedcrero, to shoot stones, from piedra, a 
stone. The irsrpojIiiAoe of the Greeks. 

11 Quoth she.) It means, Nor 1 neithir, a scry ancient expressjpji 
in some parts oi Framce. 
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be seen, that had either leaf or bloom upon it. The grass was 
without verdure or greenness, the rivers wore drained, the 
fountains dried up, the poor fishes abandoned and forsaken 
by their proper element, wandering and crying upon the 
ground most horribly. The birds did fall down from the 
air lor want of moisture and dew, wherewith to refresh them. 
The wolves, foxes, harts, wild-boars, fallow-deer, hares, 
coneys, weasels, brocks, badgers, and other such beasts, 
were found dead in the fields with their mouths open. In 
respect of men, (here was the pity, you should have seen 
them lay out their tongues like hares that have been run 
six hours. Many did throw themselves into the wells. 
Others entered within a cow's belly to he in the shade; 
those llomer calls Alibants. All the country was idle, and 
could do no virtue. It was a most lamentable case to have 
seen the labour of mortals in defending themselves from the 
vehemency of this horrific drought; -for they had work 
enough to do to save the holy water in the churches from 
being wasted; but there was such order taken by the counsel 
of my Lords the Cardinals, and of our Judy Father, that 
none did dare to take above one lick. Yet, when any one 
came into the church, you should have seen above twenty 
poor thirsty fellows hang upon him that was the dis¬ 
tributor of the water, and that with a wide open throat, 
gaping for some little drop, like the rich glutton in Luke, 
that might fall by, lest anything should be lost. 0 how 
happy was ho in that year, who had a cool cellar under 
ground, well plenished with fresl. wine 1 

The philosopher reports in moving the question,—Where¬ 
fore is it that the sea-water is salt?—that at the time when 
l’hu'bus gave the government of his replendent chariot to 
his sou Pha-ton, the said l’hoeton, unskilful in the art, and 
not knowing how to keep the ecliptic line betwixt the two 
tropics of the latitude of the sun's course, strayed out of his 
way, iftid came so ncqr the earth, that he dried up all the 
countries that were utidcr it*, burning a great part of the 
heavens, which the philosophers call the via laetea, and the 
huff-snuffs, 1 St. James's-way; although the most coped, 

1 / luff'-umjf* J Litrelqfrc* ill the original. Sometimes it means a 
Sri"-, or German, as is shown elsewhere. Here it is a buffooning 
term for aiu'niperunout philosopher. 
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lofty, and high-crcsted poets affirm that to bo the place 
where Juno's niilk fell, when she gave suck to Hercules. 
The earth at that time was so excessively heated, that it 
fell into an enormous sweat, yea such a one as made it sweat 
out the sea, which is therefore salt, because all sweat is salt; 
and this you cannot but confess to be true, if you will taste 
of your own, or of those that have the pox, when they are 
put into sweating, it is all one to me. 

Just such another case fell out this same year: for on a cer¬ 
tain Friday, when the whole people were bent upon their devo¬ 
tions, and had made goodly processions, with store of litanies, 
and fair preachings, and beseechings of God Almighty, to look 
down with his eye of mercy upon their miserable and dis¬ 
consolate condition, there was even then visibly seen issue 
out of the ground great drops of water, such as fall from a 
purf-bagged man in a top sweat, and the poor hoydons began 
to rejoice, as if it hac^becu a thing very profitable unto them; 
for some said that there was not. one drop of moisture in the 
air, whence they might have any rain, and that the earth did 
supply "the default of that. Other learned men said, that it 
was a shower of the Antipodes, as Seneca saith in his fourth 
book Qutrsti/mum nuturalium, speaking of the source and 
spring of Nilus. Hut they were deceived; for, the procession 
being ended, when every one went about to gather of this 
dew, and to drink of it with full bowls, they found that it was 
nothing but pickle, and the very brine of salt, more brackish 
in taste tlian the saltest water of the sea. And because in 
that very day Pantagruel wa s born, his father gave him that 
name ; for Panta in Greek is as much as to say all, and Gruel, 
iri the Hagarcne language, doth signify thirsty; inferring 
thereby, that at his birth the whole world was a-dry and 
thirsty, as likewise foreseeing that he would be some day su¬ 
preme (prd and sovereign of the thirsty Kthrapples, which 
was shown to him at that very same hour by a more evident 
sign. For when his mother Badcbec was in the bringiifg of 
him forth, and that the midwiv^s did (vait to receive him, 
there came first out of her belly three score and eight trege- 
neers, that is, salt-sellers, every one of them leading in a 
halter, a mule heavy laden with salt; after whom issued 
forth nine dromedaries, with great loads of gammons of 
bacon, and driednchits’ tongues on their backs. Thei^follow* 
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Cd seven camels loaded with links and chitterlings, 5 hogs’ 
puddings, and sausages. Alter them came out fivp great wains, 
full of leaks, garlick, onions, and chibots, drawn with fivo- 
and-thirty strong cart-horses, which was six for every one be¬ 
sides the thillcr. At the sight hereof the said midwives were 
much amazed ; yet some of them said, Lo, here is good pro¬ 
vision, and indeed, we need it; for we drink hut lazily, as if 
our tongues walked on crutches, 3 and not lustily like Lans- 
man Dutches. Truly this is a good sign, there is nothing 
here but what is fit for us, these are the spurs of wine that set 
it a-going. As they were tattling thus together after their 
own manner of chat, behold, out comes 1’antagruel all hairy- 
like a bear, whereupon one of them inspired with a propheti¬ 
cal spirit, said. This will be a terrible fellow, he is bom with 
all his hair, 4 ho is undoubtedly to do wonderful things, and, if 
he live, he shall have age? 

i 

s Links and chitterlings, $e. | M. le Duchat says, though some 
editions have it aignillcttes cl andauillcs, L e. chitterlings, &c. yet the 
true reading, according to Dolet's edition, is unyuillcUcs, small eels, 
yriys, and that the author had a reference to the vast quantities of 
grigs caught in the rivers and brooks of Languedoc and Gun-nno, 
during tile autumn rams, and which are salted and stored up for Lent. 
Roudcletius, chap. 2d of River Fishes: “ Idem eertum est evemre m 
permultis Gallia: rivulisct flumimbus, ill quibus turbata aqua autumuu- 
libus pluvua, nassis et aliis cxeipults umumcrabdes capmntur anyuilUc, 
qua: salita: m proxununi quadragmta dicrum jejunium servantur.” 

3 As if our tonyucs, 4'c-j This is not in the original, which says 
only. “ aussi bleu ue hem ions nous quo laschement, non en lance- 
ment,” u e. we drink but lazily, not, lustily, like a Germaii. Lands¬ 
man in High Dutch means a compatriot. The Germans, when they 
arc carousing, say to one another, Jlnnk, country, or countryman, 
Ians or landsman trmyuc. Rabelais plays upon the words lachemcnl 
and lanccmcnt. The pun could not be kept in English, so 1 oppose 
lustily to lastly. > 

* J/is hair, j Which showed the mighty courage and marvellous 
strength I’antagruol was one day ,to be endowed with. In-chap. 90 
of vol. l. of I’ereeforcst, it is reported, that the ladies used to beg their 
knignts, for heaven’s sake, that day to show the strength of their arm, 
the wool of their breast or navel, the fame of their prowess, and the 
chivalry for which they were renowned. Again, in chap. 152, Then 
the knight looked on the wool of his bosom, the strength of his limbs, 
the stoutness of his horse, and so on. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the grief wherewith Gargantua was moved at the decease of 

his wife Badehcc. 

When Pantagruel was born, there was none more astonished 
and perplexed than was his father Gargantua; for, of the one 
side, seeing his wife Badebec dead, and on the other side his 
son Pantagruel bom, so fair and so great, he knew not what to 
say, nor what to do. And the doubt that troubled his brain was 
to know whether he should cry for the death of his wife, or 
laugh for the joy of his son. lie was hinc hinde choakcd 
with sophistical arguments, for he framed then* very well in 
modo et figura, but he could not resolve them, remaining pes¬ 
tered and entangled by this means, like a mouse caught in a 
grap, or kite snared in a gin. Shall I weep, said he ? Yes, 
for why ? My so good wife is de*ad, who was the most this, 
the most that, that #as ever in the world. Never shall I see 
her, never shall I recover such another, it is unto me an ines¬ 
timable loss ! O my good God, what had I done that thou 
shouldest thus punish me ? Why didst thou not take me 
away before her ? Seeing for me to live without her is but 
to languish. Ah Badehcc, lladebcc, my minion, my dear 
heart, my sugar, my sweeting, my honey, my little coney,— 
yet it had in circumference full six acres, three rods, five 
poles, four yards, two feet, one inch and a half of good wood¬ 
land measure,—my tender peggy, my codpiece darling, my 
bob and hit, my slipshoo-lo\ie, never shall 1 see thee ! All, 
poor Pantagruel, thou hasHost thy good mother, thy sweet 
nurse, thy well-beloved lady! O false death, how injurious 
and despiteful hast thou been to me ! How malicious and 
outrageous have I fpund thee in taking her from me, my well- 
beloved wife, to whom immortality did of right belong ! 

With these words he did.cry like a cow ; but on a sudden 
fell a laughing like a calf, when Pantagruel came iijjto his 
mind. Ha, my little son, said he, mjj childilolly, fedhfondy, 
dandlichucky, my balloeky, my pretty rogue ! O how jolly 
thou art, and how much 1 am bound to my gracious God, that 
hath been pleased to bestow on me a son, so fair, so spriteful, 
so lively, so smiling, so pleasant, and so gentle! Ho, ho, ho, 
ho, how glad I am ! Let us drigk, ho, and put away mela-*- 
choly! Bring of the best, rinse the glasses, lay‘the cloth, 
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drive out these dogs, blow this fire, light candles, shut that 
door there, cut this bread in sippets for brewis, send away 
these poor folks in givingthcm what they ask, hold my gown. 
I will strip myself into my doublet, (in. cuerpoj to make the 
gossips merry, and keep them company. 

As he spake this, he heard the litanies and the mementos 
of the priests that carried his wife to be buried, upon which 
he left the good purpose he was in, and was suddenly ravished 
another way, saying. Lord God, must I again centrist my- 
self? This grieves me. I am no longer young, I grow old, 
the weather is dangerous; I may perhaps take an ague, then 
shall I be fpiled, if not quite undone, By the faith of a 
gentleman, 1 it were better to cry less, and drink more. My 
wife is dead, well, by G—, (da jurandi) I shall not raise her 
again by my crying : she is well, she is in Paradise, at IcasL 
if she be no higher: she praycth to God for us, she is happj 7 
she is above the sense of our miseries, n >r can our calamities 
reach her. What though she be dead, must not we also die ? 
The same debt wh ich she hath paid, hangs over our li cads; na¬ 
ture will require it of us, and we must all of us some day taste 
of the same sauce. Let her pass then, and the Lord preserve 
the survivors; for 1 must now cast about how to get another 
wife. But I will tell you what you shall do, said he to the 
midwives; in France called wise women (where be they? good 
folks, I cannot see them.) Go you to my wife’s interment, 
and I will the while rock my son; for I find myself somewhat 
altered and distempered, and should otherwise be ir danger 
of falling sick ; 2 but drink one draught first, you will be the 
better for it, believe me upon mine honour. They at his re¬ 
quest went to her burial and funeral obsequies. In the mean¬ 
while, poor Gargantua, staying at home, and willing to have 
somewhat in remembrance of her to be engraven upon her 
tomb, made this epitaph, in the manner as followeth. - 

1 Rythc faith of a gentleman.] We read in chap. 15 of the Apology 
for Herodotus, that this was King Francis I.’s usual oath. 

• And in danger of falling nek ) Read, and should be in danger of 
falling sick; jo semis, &c. For the author alludes to the kings of 
France never being present at any funeral, no, not of their nearest 
relations, because they are made to believe the air of the vaults would 
be prejudicial to their health. And therefore it is observed, they never 
enter St. Denis, but with their feet foremost. St. Denis is a little 
town near Far is, where there is an abbey and church, famous for the 
sepulture ot the kings of Frunce, and all that royal family. 
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Dead is the noble Badebec, 

.Who had a face like a rebec ; 3 
A Spanish body, and a belly 
Of Switzerlandshe died, I tell ye, 

In child-birth, l’ray to God, that her 
He pardon wherein she did err. 

Here lies her body, which did live 
Free from all vice, as I believe, 

And did decease at my bed-side. 

The year and day in which she died. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of the infancy of Pantagruel. 

I Finvi by the ancient historiographers and poets, that divers 
have been born in this world after very strange manners, 
which would be too long to repeat: read therefore the 
seventh chapter of Pliny, if you hhve so much leisure. Yet 
have you never heajd of any so wonderful as that of Pan- 
tagrucl; for it is a very difficult matter to believe, how, in 
the little time he was in his mother’s belly, he grew both in 
body and strength. That which Hercules did was nothing, 
when in his cradle he slew two serpents, for those serpents 
were but little and weak, but Pantagruel, being yet in the 
cradle, did far Aorc admirable tilings, and more to be amazed 
at. I pass by here the relation of how at every one of his 
meals he supped up the milk of four thousand six hundred 
cows, and how, to make him a skillet to boil his milk in, 
there wore set to work all the braziers of Saumure in Anjou, 
of Villedieu in Normandy? and of Uramont in Lorraine. 1 
And they served in this whitepot-meat to him in a huge 
great beli, which is yet to be Boon in the city of Bourgos in 
Berry, near the palace, but his teeth were already so well 
grown, and so strengthened with vigour, that of the said 
bell ho bit off a great morsel, as very plainly doth appear to 
this hour. 

3 A face like a rebec.] A grotesque figure* or monstrous chimerical 
face, cut out m the upper part of «a rebec, which is a three-stringed 
fiddle. Tliencc visage de rebec , a dry, meagre, ugly face, like a mask, 
such as they frighten children with. 

4 A Spanish body, and a belly of Switzerland.] Very lank upwards, 
but very tun-like below. 

1 Bramont in Lorraine .] Bramont. alias Fromont, a little townrf'fc 
Lorraine, on the frontiers of Alsace. Here arc made abundance of 
frying-pans, skillets, &c. The place is called both Bramont and 
Fromont corruptly, for Faramond. 
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One day in the morning, when they would have made 
him suck one of his cows,—for he never had airy other nurse, 
as the history tells us,—he got one of his arms loose from 
the swaddling-bands, wherewith he was kept fast in the 
cradle, laid hol<[ on the said cow under the left fore ham, 
and grasping her to him, ate up her udder and half of her 
paunch, with the liver and the kidneys, and had devoured 
all up, if she had not cried out most, horribly, as if the wolves 
had held her by the legs, at which noise company came in, 
and took away the said cow from Pantagrucl. Yet could 
they not so well do it, but that the quarter whereby he 
caught her was left in his hand, of which quarter he gulped 
up the flesh in a trice, even with as much ease as you would 
eat a sausage, and that so greedily with desire of more, that, 
when they would have taken away the bone from him, he 
swallowed it down whole, as a cormorant would do a little fish; 
and afterwards began fumblingly to say, Good, good, good 
—for he could not yet speak plain—giving them to under¬ 
stand thereby, that he had found it very good, and that 
lie did lack but so much more. Which when they saw 
that attended him, they bound him with great eable-ropcs, 
like those that are made at Tain,' for the ferriage of salt to 
Lyons: or such as those are, whereby the great French 
ship 5 rides at anchor in the road of Ncwhaven' 1 in Nor¬ 
mandy. Hut on a certain time, a great bear, which his 
father had bred, 1 got loose, came towards him, began to lick 
his face, for his nurses had not thoroughly wiped His chaps, 
at which unexpected approach being on a sudden offended, 
he as lightly rid himself of those great cables, as Samson did 

* Tain.] A large town on the Rhone, over against Toumou. Valence 
in Dauphmd is the magazine or pnblie storc-houso for salt, which they 
send up the river, and land it nt Lyons. 

i Great French ship.] Or perhaps, the great ship the Francfs, called 
so from King Francis, as many haie since been called Louis, from the 
ltiouart-hs of that name. 

4 jXntharcn ] It is duly said in the original, an Port dc Grace, 
■which 1 take to mean Ilavro-de-Grace in Normandy. I know not 
why Sir T. U. translates it Newliavcn, nor why he should call a port 
a road: a road is out al sea, a port near the shore. 

5 H'tich his father had bred.] May not this refer personally to 
JFranois I., of whom Belon relates, 1. 3, c. 2 of his Ormthologia, that 

lie used to keep a lion or a loopard always alujut him, to play with, 
as others qo a lap-dog ? 
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of the hawser ropes wherewith the Philistines had tied him, 
and, hy youwleavc, takes me up my lord the bear, and tears 
him to you in pieces like a pullet, which served him for a 
gorgeful, or good warm bit for that meal. 

Whereupon Oargantua, fearful, lest the child should hurt 
himself, caused four great chains of iron to be made to bind 
him, and so many strong wooden arches unto his cradle, 
most firmly stocked and morticed in huge frames. Of those 
chains you have got one at Rochelle, which they draw up at 
night betwixt the two great towers of the haven. Another 
is at Lyons,—a third at Angiers, 1 '—and the fourth was 
carried away by the devils to bind Lucifer, w^to broke his 
chains in those days, by reason of a cholic 7 that did extra¬ 
ordinarily torment him, taken with eating a Serjeant’s soul 
fried for his breakfast. And therefore you may believe that 
which Nicholas do Lyra saith upon that place of the Psalter, 
where it is written,*/?/ Og s rrgrm Bnxtin, that (lie said Og, 
being yet little, was so strong and robustious, that they were 
fain to hind him with chains of iron in his cradle. Thus 
continued Pantagruel for a while very calm and quiet, for he 
was not able so easily to break those chains, especially 
having no room in the cradle to give a swing with his arms. 
But see what happened once upon a great holiday that his 
father Oargantua made a sumptuous banquet to all the 
princes of his court. I am apt to believe, that the menial 
officers of the house were so imlmsicd in waiting each on 
his proper service at the feast, that nobody took care of poor 
Pantagruel, who was left d^cculorum, 1 ' behind-hand, all alone 
and as forsaken. What did he ? Hark what he did, good 
people. He strove and essayed to break the chains of the 
cradle with his arms, but could not, for they were too strong 
for him. Then did he keep with his feet such a stamping 
stir, iflid so long, that at last he heat out the lower end of 
0 At Angiers .] It is there called the high chain. 

7 Cholic.] The author quibbles, as if one should say, Thefc is no 
cholic like to that when a man is taken by file collar. 

“ lit Og. &c.| See N. de Lyra on this place of l’sal. 131, or 135, 
Alphoiisus Tostalus, qmuat. 27, and tier. Vussius, lib. 1, de idol. gent, 
cap. 2<), 

“ A nation wi.j This expression conies to us from the university. 
Mat. (.'ordering, p. I : J. of his dc corr. germ, emend, edit. 1531. 

ISf-se velliatis qm api*>rtalig, 

Et qut lnlul apporlaus, a reculorum. 
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his cradle, which notwithstanding was made of a great post 
five foot in square; and, as soon as he had gotten out 
his feet, he slid down as well as he could till he had got 
his soles to the ground, and then with a mighty force 
he rose up, carrying his cradle upon his bac k, bound to him 
like a tortoise that crawls up against a wall; and, to have 
seen him you would have thought it had been a great carrick 
of five hundred ton upon one end. In this manner he en¬ 
tered into the great hall where they were banquetting, and 
that very boldly, which did much affright the company; yet, 
because his arms were tied in, he could not reach anything 
to eat, but yith great pain stooped now and then a little, to 
take with the whole flat of his tongue some good lick, good 
bit, or morsel, much when his father saw, he saw well 
enough that they had left him without giving him anything 
to eat, and therefore commanded that lie should be loosed 
from the said chains, by the counsel'( of the princes and 
lords there present. Besides that, also, the physicians of 
Gargantua said, that, if they did thus keep him in the cradle, 
he would be all his life-time subject to the stone. When 
he was unchained, they made him to sit down, where, after 
he had fed very well, he took his cradle, and broke it into 
more than five hundred thousand pieces with one blow of 
his fist, that he struck in the midst of it, swearing that he 
would never come into it again. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the acts of the noble Pantagruel in his youthful age. 
Thus grew Pantagruel from day to day, and to every one’s 
eye waxed more and more in all his dimensions, which made 
his father to rejoice by a natural affection. Therefore caused 
he to be made for him, whilst t he was yet little, a pretty 
cross-bow, wherewith to shoot at small birds, which now 
they call the great cross-bow at Chantellc. 1 Then he sent 

1(1 By the counsel, ire.] The author insinuates that formerly in France 
the kings consulted the princes and grandees of the kingdom, m what¬ 
ever concerned the state, as here, where the business was how the pre¬ 
sumptive heir of the crown should bo brought up. Observe, likewise, 
how difficult a thing it is to keep young princes in order, when once 
they get a head. u 

1 ChanteHe.] A very strong place in the Bourbonnois, belonging, in 
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him to the school to learn, and to spend his youth in virtue. 
In the prosecution of which design he came first to Poie- 
tiers, 2 where, as he studied and profited very much, he saw 
that the scholars w r ere oftentimes at leisure, and knew not 
how to bestow their time, which moved him to take such com¬ 
passion on them, that one day he took from a long ledge of 
rocks, called there Passclourdin, a huge great stone, of about 
twelve fathom square, and fourteen handfuls thick, and with 
great case set it upon four pillars in the midst of a field, to 
no other end, but that the said scholars, when they had no¬ 
thing else to do, might pass their lime in getting up on that 
stone, and feast it with store of gammons, pasties, and fla-w 
gons, and carve their names upon it with a knife; in token of 
which deed till this hour the stone is called the lifted stone. 
And in remembrance hereof there is none entered into the 
register and matricvjar book of the said university, or ac¬ 
counted capable of taking any degree therein, till he have 
first drunk in the Caballinc fountain of Croustclles, 3 passed 
at Passclourdin, 1 and got up upon the lifted stone. 5 

1033, to tlic Constable Charles dc Bourbon. See chap. 23, of book I. 
concerning these prodigious rack-bent cross-bows. 

- Poictiers.] As this is not much to the praise of the University of 
Poietirrs, it may not be amiss to take notice of what is said of it by 
Chassencuz, in his Catalogus Glorire Mundi, part X. consider. 32, 

“ Nee est tilla uimersitas,” says that writer, “ quoe non habcat sua im¬ 
pedimenta : cum apud nos in vulgari dicatur," the pipers and tennis- 
players of Poictiers; the dancers of Orleans; the vapourers or bragga¬ 
docios of Angers; the daggle-tails of Paris; the quarrel-pickers of 
Pavia; the amourists of Turin. 

3 Croustelles .] A hamlet, a league off Poictiers. Here are made 
abundance of little whistles, which occasioned the name of whistlers to 
be given, m 1501, to certain mde fellows of Poictiers, and other scho¬ 
lars who wore about tlic* necks a whistle, with which they called each 
other together, whenever they were in danger of being insulted by the 
Protestants, as they pretended. , 

1 Passclourdin.] In English the booby-pass. So they call a^rcat 
rock, not far from Poictiers, where there is a very narrow hole on the 
edge of a precipice. Through this hale the nlw-coniers of that univer¬ 
sity are made to pass, by the other scholars, iu order to season them. 
The same is done at Mantua, by making them pass under the arch of 
St. Longinus. 

6 The lifted stone.] This stone, said to he sixty feet round, stands 
near Poictiers, on live other stones, all fixed there in 1478, as a 11101114 - • 
ment of the fair which is held in October, in the old markqf-place of 
Poictiers. But though even the historians of I’oietou relate the tiling 
as above, yet the simple people of the country will rather have this 
' X 
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Afterwards, reading tlie delectable Chronicles of his An¬ 
cestors, he found that Geoffrey of Lusinian, called Geoffrey 
with the great tooth, grandfather to the cousin-in-law of the 
eldest sister of the aunt of the son-in-law of the uncle of 
the good daughter of his stepmother, was interred ut Ala.il- 
lezais; therefore one day he took eampos, (which is a little 
vacation from study to play a while,) that he might give 
him a visit as unto an honest, man. And going from 1’oic- 
tiers with some of his companions, they passed by Leguge, 1 ' 
visiting the noble Abbot Ardillon: then by Lusignan, by 
Sansay, by Celles, by Colonges, by Kootenay le Comte, sa¬ 
luting the learned Tiraqueau, 1 and from thence arrived at 
Maillczais, where he went to sec the sepulchre of the said 
Geoffrey with the great tooth; which made him somiwhut. 
afraid, looking upon the picture, whose lively draughts did 
set him forth in the representation of a man in extreme 
fury, drawing his great Malchus faulchion half-way out of 
his scabbard. When the reason hereof was demanded, tin 
canons of the said place told him, that there was no other 
cause of it, but that J’ictt/rihus att/vr /writs, Ut:., that is to 
say, that painters and poets have liberty to point and devise 
what they list after their own fancy. Hut he was not satisfied 
with their answer, atul said, lie is not thus painted without 
a cause, and I suspect*’ that at his death there was some 

cluster or pile of rocks to be a miracle of St. Radegondos, who, they 
say, placed in this manner these six huge stones ; nay more, that she 
brought them to that place all at a time, the five lesser oi.es in her 
apron, and the biggest on her head. See Jodocus Sincerus, Uolnitz, 
liouchct, &c. 

0 Leguge.] Legug£ in the lower l’oitou, is a priory, two priors of 
which, successively, were Uabclais’ very good friends and patronf, viz. 
GeoiTroy d’Kstissac, Bishop and Lord of Maillczais, and Anthony Ar- 
dillon, whom he here culls the noble Abbot Aidillon. Leguge, a mighty 
pleasant fruitful place, and very proper for gardening has, Air some 
lime past, belonged to the Jesuits. 1 

1 Tie learned Tiragucau.] Andrew Tiraqueau, another friend of 
Iiabelais. He was then neutenaqt-general of the bailiwick of Fontcuay 
le Comte. 

* And I suspect.] Jeffrey, sirnamed, with the great tooth, had caused 
the abbey ul Maillczais to be burned, m 11432, but the court of Koine 
not only obliged him to rebuild it, but to endow it to the amount of 
3,000 Uvres, and upwards. For tins reason lie is buried there as the 
* second founder; and perhaps it was for the above reason that his elli- 
gics represent lain, asitwere, enraged at the wrong he thought done him. 
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wrong done Jiim, whereof he requireth his kindred to take 
revenge. I will inquire further into it, and then do what 
shall be reasonable. Then lie returned not to Poictiers. but 
would take a view of the other Universities of France. 
Therefore, going to Rochelle, he took shipping and arrived at 
Bordeaux, where he found no great exercise, only now anil 
then he would see some mariners and lightermen a wrestling 
on the quay or strand by the river side. From thence he canu 
to Thoulouse. where he learned to danee very well, and to 
play with the two-handed sword, as the fashion of the seho- 
lars of the said University is to bestir themselves in game', 
whereof they may have their hands full: hut he stayed not 
long there, when he saw that they did cause burn their re¬ 
gents alive,' 1 like red herrings, saying. Now God forbid thus 
I should die this death! for I am by nature sufficient!) di\ 
already, without heating myself any further. 

He went then to Montpellier, where he met with thoguod 
wives of Mireviiux, and good jovial company withal, and 
thought to have set himself to the study of physic: but hi 
considered that that calling was too troublesome and melan¬ 
cholic, and that physicians did smell of glisters like old 
devils. Therefore he resolved he w r ould study the law’s; 
but seeing that there were but three scauld, and 011 c bald- 
pated legist in that place, lie departed from thence, and in 
his way made the bridge of Guard, and the amphitheatre os 
Nismes, pi less than three hours, 10 which nevertheless seems 

,J Burn their regents alive | Tilts personally regards John Caturrms 
burnt in June 1532, at Toulouse, lie was law professor there, ami on 
Twelfth-day (as we call it, but the French the Feast of the Kings,) in 
1532, being invited to the usual merry-making, he prevailed on the 
company, instead of th^supcrstitious cry, “ The king drinks,” to sa\, 

“ Christ reigns in our hearts.” He likewise proposed, that the guests 
should each make a short edifying discourse to the rest, before tlie> 
broke up; winch they all did, particularly huuself. Whatever it was 
he a aid, it cost him his life, for somebody informed against huff a-* a 
Lutheran. At las death lie showed such constancy, that many persons, 
especially such as had attended lu£ law lectures, began, lroni that 
moment, to instruct themselves thoroughly m that doctrine for which 
they saw their regent sillier death so manfully. See leones Bezte, Ills, 
of the Protestant Martyrs, Hist. Feel., also Dolct’s Declamation against 
Toulouse, and Crepm’s Martyrologe Protestant. 

10 In less than three hours. J The poqj (or budge) du Guard, and^jjfc 1 
amphitheatre of Ncinffs (Nismes) are two Homan antiquities,*)!' a Mi 
prising magnificence, and piodigious workmanship, which nnfkes R.ibe- 

x 2 
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to be a more divine than human work. After that he came 
to Avignon, where he was not above three days before he 
fell in love; for the women there take great delight in playing 
at the close buttock-game, because it is papal ground." 
Which his tutor and pedagogue Epistemon perceiving, he 
drew him out of that place, and brought him to Valence in 
the Dauphiny, where he saw no great matter of recreation, 
only that the lubbards of the town did beat the scholars, 1 " 
which so incensed him with anger, that when, upon a certain 
very fair Sunday, the people being at their public dancing 
in the streets, and one of the scholars offering to put himself 
into the ring to partake of that sport, the foresaid lubberly 
fellows would not permit him the admittance into their so¬ 
ciety, he taking the scholar’s part, so belaboured them with 
blows, and laid such load upon them, that he drove them all 
before him, even to the brink of the river Rhone, and would 
have there drowned them, but that they did squat to the 

lais ascribe the structure thereof to Pautagrucl, whom he represents 
both as a great prince and a giant. 

11 Because it is papal ground.) Swarming with monks and priests, 
who, for a very moderate tax, have obtained for the courtesans full 
liberty to follow their trade. Jodocus Sincerus, p. 201 of his Inner. 
Gall, speaking of the city of Avignon : " Caveas hie pulpamenti Tcren- 
tiani venditores et proxeneas, qui se Bistent tibi quamprimum uxbcin 
ingressus fueria. Norisque tnerces illos corruptissimas lnium expo- 
nere.” Which is repeated in French, p. 150 of Travels through France, 
dedicated to the Count de Schieswic, &c., and printed in octavo, at 
Paris, anno 104-1. 

12 Did beat the scholars .] The lattes were even with them afterwards, 
and these disorders lasted a long time; witness wliat was deposed in 
1500, by an attorney of Valence, viz. “ That he had kept the town- 
register eight years, and in all that time not a night passed, but his 
registers were filled uext morning with complaints and informations of 
outrages committed by the street-rovers, or scourers, so that nobody 
could go along the streets, but what was beat, robbed, and pl.ndcred, 
the houses scaled, doors broke open* men's wives and daughters vio¬ 
lated* in short, that the strangers (inmates, as were the scholars,) com¬ 
mitted such disorders, tl^at there was no stirring abroad, os soon as it 
was dark, upon ever so urgent a business. But that since it had pleased 
God to send his light into their town, by the means of the holy gospel- 
preached therein, ail the said enormities were weil-nigh ceased; as if, 
together with & change of doctrine, a change of life had also made its 
entrance among them.” See Louis de Kcynieur Sieur de la Planche, 
p.J294, of his Hist, of the State of France under Francis II., printed 
uab76.it 
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ground like moles, and there lay close a full half league 
under the rhfcr. The hole 13 is to be seen there yet. 

After that he departed from thence, and in three strides 
and one leap, 11 came to Angiers, where he found himself 
very well, and would have continued there some space, but 
that the plague drove them away. So from thence he came 
to Rourgcs, where he studied a good long time, and profited 
very much in the faculty of the laws, and would sometimes 
say, that the books of the civil law were like unto a won¬ 
derfully precious, royal, and triumphant robe of gold, edged 
with dirt; for in the world are no goodlier books to be seen, 
more ornate, nor more eloquent than the texts«of the Pan¬ 
dects, but the bordering of them, that is to say, the gloss of 
Accursius, 15 is so scurvy, vile, base, and unsavoury, that it is 
nothing but filthiness and villany. 

Going from Hourges, he came to Orleans, where he found 
store of swaggering scholars 10 that made him great enter¬ 
tainment at his coming, and with whom he learned to play 

15 The hole. , «c.] This hole, beginning at the abbey of St. Peter, goes 
a good way under the Rhone; nay, if you will believe the credulous 
Coulon, in his travels through France, printed anno 1600, this hole 
leads into the fields on the other side that river. 

18 One leap.] This leap is the passage of the Loire, which runs be¬ 
tween Valence and Angiers. 

,s Gloss of Accursius.] Rabelais, after Budteus, Vives, and some 
others, speaks of Accursius with abundance of contempt. The barbarism, 
however, and ignorance he is accused of, are not so much his fault as 
that of thg age he lived in. It is not denied that he was a bad gram¬ 
marian ; but it is thought maintainable, that he was a good lawyer. 
And this has been evidently proved by Francis Flcuri, in his book De 
Juris Civilis interpretibus. Aecursius’s Gloss, the work of nine years, 
contains the whole spirit of jurisprudence that lay but scattered in the 
writings of the doctors that went before. You may see Cujatius’s 
judgment thereof, lib. 14, cap. 1C. of his Observat. 

18 Sujpggcring scholars.] It should be rake-hell and skim the devil 
scholars, for that is the meaning of the word rustre (from whence we 
have our word roister, I suppose.) Those who were formerly called 
rusires in French, from rut, ruris, were properly foot-soldiers ratsed m 
the country, but not paid, and who„coming to debauch with the rakes 
of the army, spent riotously among themselves, whatever they could 
filch or steal from the good folks at home. In the same sense it is that 
Rabelais here calls rustres certain scholars of Orleans, whose parents 
not allowing them sufficient for their expenses, some of those young 
sparks made the best cheer they could with what they plundered people 
of in their night rambles ; and such ware at Valence those 8 trect-rflVs, 
or scourers, mentioned before in this chapter. 
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at tennis so well, that ho was a master at that game. For 
the students of the said place make a prime exercise of it; 
and sometimes they carried him unto Cupid’s houses of 
commerce, (in that city termed islands, because of their 
being most ordinarily environed with other houses, and not 
contiguous to any,) there to recreate his person at the sport 
of poussevant, which the wenches of London call the ferkers 
in and in. As for breaking his head with over-much study, 
he had an especial care not to do it in any case, for fear of 
spoiling his eyes. Which lie the rather observed, for that it 
was told him by one of his teachers, there called regents, 
that the pain of the eyes was the most hurtful tiling of any 
to the sight. For this cause when he one day was made a 
licentiate, or graduate in law, one of the scholars of his ac¬ 
quaintance, who of learning had not much more than his 
burden, though instead of that he could dance very well, and 
play at tennis, made the blazon and device of the licentiates" 
in the said university, saying. 

So you have in your hand a racket, 

A tennis-ball m your cod-placket, 

A Pandect law m your cap’s tippet, 

And that you have the skill to trip it 
In a low dance, you will be allowed 
The grant of the licentiate’s hood. 


CHAPTER VI. 

How Paulojruc! me! with a Linwsin, who affected to speak in 
learned phrase. 

Upon a certain day, I know not when, Pantagrucl walking 
after supper with some of his fellow-students without that 
gate of the city, through which we enter on the road to 
Paris, encountered with a young spruce-like scholar 1 that 

iT Licentiates.] One that hath lici^ice or leave to plead fo/clicnts; 
an utter barrister. 

1 A youiu/ sprvcchke scholar. ] P&quier Will have it that the person 
Rabelais banters by the name of the Limosm scholar, who l’mdarizcs, 
as the French say, (that is, atlects to speak hard words, or a new quaint 
language ,) was a young gentlewoman of Picardy, named Hclisane de 
Crennft. She was contemporary with Paquier, when he was yet but 
very young. She translated into French the four first books of the 
./ Rapi d, which she dedicated to King Francis I. She likewise wrote 
'tll^fctory not of her life onl-, but also of her own death, in a book 
jnmed at Lyons, and, in 10-11, at Paris, under the title of Angoisses 
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was coming upon the very same way, and, after they had 
saluted one another, asked him thus. My friend, from whence 
comest tliou now ? The scholar answered him, From almc, 
inclyte and celebrate academy, which is vocitated Lutetia. 
What is the meaning of this ? said Pantagruel to one of his 
men. It is, answered he, from Paris. Thou comest from 
Paris, then ? said Pantagruel, and how do you spend your 
time there, you my masters the students of Paris? The 
scholar answered. We transfretatc the Soquanc at the dilucul 
and crepuseul: we deambulate by the eompites and quadrives 
of the urb; we despumale the Latial verbocination; and, 
like verisimilary amorahons, we captat, the benevolence 
of the omnijugal, omniform, and omnigenal fuflninine sex. 
I’pon certain dieeulcs we invisat the lupanares, 8 and in a 
venerian ecstasy inculcate our veretres into the penitissime 
recesses of the pudends of these amicabilissimes ineretrieules. 
Then do we cauponigate in the meritory taberns of the Pine- 
a]>plc, the Castle, the Magdalene, and the Mule, goodly ver- 
veeine spatules j)erforaminated with pctrocilc. And if by 
fortune there be rarity, or penury of pecunc in our marsupies, 
and that they be exhausted of ferruginean metal, for the 
shot we demit our codices, and oppignerat our vestiments, 
whilst we prcstolate the coming of the Tabellaries from the 
penates and patriotic lares. To which Pantagruel answered. 
What devilish language is this ? by the Lord, I think thou 
art some kind of heretic. My lord, no, said the scholar; 
for libci^tissimally, as soon as it illucesccth any minutule 
slice of the day, 1 demigrat# into one of these so well archi¬ 
tected minsters, and there, irrorating myself with fair lustral 

Polourcuscs qui precedent d'Amours. By these books, especially the 
last, where at every page we find jntjririh 'tor pnressr ; “ Venus eircon- 
doe d'unc mice aurenn*; jo roformule; ociosue ; timeur ; ultimo deli* 
herali^ji; amenienle passion; fatigues pretereitz; diien tricipitc; 
hilante, irrigee, cmanee, cxhibqp ; mancipe, for a slave ; le refulgent 
curre du soled ; les rutolaiis astres; fragrante anibrosie; populeuse et 
inrlvte cite,” tkc., she thought to have gained tiic admiralion*of the 
public, and perhaps some pension of the kiifg, who only countenanced 
the truly learned and eloquent, but let this poor gentlewoman starve, 
(though lavish enough of lus favours to other women.) Mr. M. in his 
notes, has erred very much in relation to this person, whom he took to 
be a man. 

“In the edition of Dolet, after lupanares, are these words :—“ de 
Champ 'bullard, de Matcou, de Cul de sac, de Bourbon, dc ilusfb.’’ 
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water, I mumble off little parcels of some missic prccation 
of our sacrificuls, and, submurmurating my horary precules, I 
elave and absterge my anime from its nocturnal inquina- 
tions. I revere the olympicols. I latrially venere the 
supernal astripotent. I dilige and redame my proxims. I 
observe the decalogical precepts, and, according to the facul- 
tatule of my vires, I do not disccdc from them one late un- 
guicule. Nevertheless it is veriform, that because Mammona 
doth not supergurgitate anything in my loculs, that I am 
somewhat rare and lent to supererogate the elemosynes to 
those egents, that hostially queritate their stipe. 

Prut, tut, said Pantagruel, what doth this fool mean to 
say? I think he is upon the forging of some diabolical 
tongue, and that enchanter-like he would charm us. To 
whom one of his men said. Without doubt, sir, this fellow 
would counterfeit the language of the Parisians, but he doth 
only flay the Latin, imagining by so doing that he doth 
highly Pindarize it in most eloquent terms, and strongly 
conceiteth himself to be therefore a great orator in the 
French, because he disdaincth the common manner of speak¬ 
ing. To which Pantagruel said, It is true. The scholar 
answered, My worshipful lord, my genie is not apt nate to 
that which this flagitious nebulon saith, to excoriate the 
cuticle of our vernacular Gallic, but viceversally 1 gnave 
opere, and by veles and rames enite to locupletatc it with 
the Latinicome redundance. By G—, said Pantagruel, I 
will teach you to speak. But first come hither, and tell me 
whence thou art ? To this tlie fc scholar answered. The pri¬ 
meval origin of my aves and ataves was indigenary of the 
Lemovick regions, where requiesccth the corpor of the 
hagiotat St. Martial. I understand thee very well, said 
Pantagruel. When all comes to all, tbou art a Limosin, 
and thou wilt here by thy affected speech counterfeit the 
Parisians. Well now, come hitlysr, I must show thee a new 
trick, and handsomely give thee the combfcat. With this 
he took him by the throat, saying to him. Thou flayest the 
Latin,—by St. John, I will rhake thee flay the fox, for I 
will now flay thee alive. Then began the poor Limosin to 
cry. Haw, gwid Maaster, haw, Laord, my halp and St. Mar- 
shaw, 3 haw, I’m worried. Haw, my thropple, the bean of 

3 4|prruptly St. Maraault fur St. Martial, who is .reckoned, but with- 
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my cragg is bruck ! Haw, for Guad’s seek, lawt my lean, 
Maaster; wgw, waw, ivaw. Now, said Pantagrucl, thou 
speakest naturally, and so let him go, for the poor Limousin 
had totally bewrayed and thoroughly conshit his breeches, 
which were not deep and large enough, but round strait 
cannioned gregs, having in the seat a piece like a kecling’s 
tail, and therefore in French called, de chausses & queue de 
merlus} Then, said Pantagrucl, St. Alipantin, 5 what civctte ? 
Fie ! to the devil with this turnip-eater, 8 How he stinks ! and 
so let him go. But this hug of Pantagruel’s was such a 
terror to him all the days of his life, and took such deep 
impression in his fancy, that very often, distracted with 
sudden affrightments, he would startle and say that Panta- 
gruel held him by the neck. Besides that it procured him 
a continual drought and desire to drink, so that after some 
few years he died of the death Roland, 7 in plain English 

out reason, the apostle *f the Limosin. See Du Tillet, in his history 
of the war of the Albigcnses, printed at Paris, 1590. 

4 Cotgrave says, Chausses a queue de merlus : round breeches with 
strait cannions, having in the seat a piece like a fish’s tail, and worn by 
old men, scholars, and such like niggardly or needy persons. 

6 The word Alipantin seems to be coined from the modem Greek 
liiiVinTir pharmaca seu emplastra qua cx pinguium mistione non con¬ 
stant., says, after Atitius, Harry Stephen, in Ins treatise of the Greek 
tongue, and Crepin’s abridgment of Constantine’s Lexicon. -The drug 
which so oflended Pantagruel’s olfactory nerves with its odour, was but 
too XiiruiStg, i. «. too fat. It required no less a relief than that of St. 
Alipantin, whose very name alone promises a quite contrary operation. 

8 The Ijmosins are nick-named turnip-eaters, from the quantities of 
radishes and turnips on which these poor people mainly subsist. Fr. 
Holman, in his Matago de Matagonibus, calls John Dorat of Limoges, 
for the aforesaid reason, Raphanophagus; and John Hotman, son of 
Francis, in his Antichopin, bantering the same Limosins, “ Volo tibi,” 
says he, “ numcrare pulchram historiam—de Limovicensibus qui cum 
audirent quod papa erat vicarius Dei, immo quod ipsemet erat Deus (ut 
patet pgr Canonistas)—miserunt sibi legationem ad remonslrandam pau- 
pertatem patris sute Limosin ac, i# qua fere nihil crcscit prater rapas et 
castaneas, et parum bla$i pro diebus dominicis, quatenus attends pau¬ 
perise pradibata.” 

7 Concerning Roland’s death, i. e»thirst, dr a dying of thirst; John 
de la Bruicre Champicr, lib. 16, cap. 5, of his Re Ciburia:—“ Nonnulli 
qui de Gallicis rebus historias conscripscrunt, non dubitarunt postcris 
significare Rolandum Caroli illius magni sororis filium, virum certe 
bcllica gloria omnique fortitudine nobillissimum, post ingentem Hispa- 
norum catdem prope Pyrcnaei saltus juga, ubi insidia: ab hoste collocatte. 
fucrint, siti miserrim^extinctum. Ind* nostri intolerabili sit^et immili 
volentes significare se torqueri, facele aiunt, Rolaudi morte#e perire.” 
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called thirst, a work of divine vengeance, showing us that 
which saitli the philosopher, and Aulus Gcllius, that it be- 
eoinnth us to speak according to the common language ; and 
that we should, as said Octavian Augustus, strive to shun 
all strange and unknown words with as much heedfulness 
and circumspection, as pilots of ships use to avoid the rocks 
unci banks in the sea. 


CHAPTER A ll. 

I loir Pantagme! came to Paris , and of the choice books of the 
Library of St. Victor. 

After that "Pan tagrucl had studied very well at Orleans , 1 he 
resolved to see the great University at Paris ; but, before 
his departure, he was informed, lhat. there was a huge big 
bell at St. Anian, in the said town of Orleans, under the 
ground, which had been there above two hundred and four¬ 
teen years, for it was so great that they could not by any 
device get it so much as above the ground, although they 
used all the means that are found in Vitruvius dc Archi¬ 
tectural Albertus de Re Aidificatoria , Euclid, Theon, Archi¬ 
medes, and Hero de Jngeniis: for all that was to no purpose. 
Wherefore, condescending heartily to the humble request of 
the citizens and inhabitants of the said town, lie determined 
to remove it to the tower that was erected for it. With that 
he came to the place where if was, and lifted it out of the 
ground with his little finger, as easily as you would have 
done a hawk’s bell, or bell-weather's tingle tangle; but, 
before he would carry it to the foresaid tower or steeple 

Hence it is plain, that our saying such a one died like Roland, means 
he died of thirst; and it is likewise plain, that he, who gave occasion 
to this expression, was the pretended nephew of Charlemagne, Roland, 
admiral of Bretagne, whom some will have to have actually died of 
thirst at the battle of Koncevaux. (See Du Tibet’s Mem. anfio 1007, 
p. 201.) But, continues M. ie Duchat, as it ts not natural to die of a 
few hours’ thirst in the mountains, might ndt this story he forged on 
what some romances sav’of ltolapd, describing him as one distracted 
and stark staring mad, at the defeat of his men; and that persons under 
that disorder of the brain, as ho was said to he when he died, have an 
invincible abhorrence of whatever may in the least seem to tend to 
quench the thirst with which they bum ? 

1 At First Rabelais wrote Oileans, but afterwards thought fit to call it 
Aurelians, in order to bring it nearer its original, or at least its restora¬ 
tion, wbicjt itowes to the Emperor Aureliau. * 
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appointed for it, he would needs make some music with it 
about the town, and ring it along all the streets, as he 
carried it in his hand, wherewith all the people were very 
glad. Hut there happened one groat ineonveniency, for with 
carrying it so, and ringing it about the streets, all the good 
Orleans wine turned instantly, waxed flat, and was spoiled, 
which nobody there did perceive till the night following; 
for every man found himself so altered, and a-dry with 
drinking these flat wines, that they did nothing but spit, 
and that as white as Maltha cotton, saying. We have got the 
I’antagruel, and our very throats arc salted. This done, he 
came to Paris with his retinue. And at his en^y every one 
came out to see him,—as you know well enough, that the 
people of Paris is sottish by nature , 3 by B. flat, and B. 
sharp,—and beheld him with great astonishment, mixed 
with no less fear, that he would carry away the palace 3 into 
some other country H rrmotis, and far from them, as his 
father formerly had done the great peal bells at our Lady's 
church, to tie about his mare's neck. Now' after he had 
stayed there a pretty space, and studied very well in all the 
seven liberal arts, he said it was a good town to live in, but 
not to die.; for that, the grave-digging rogues* of St. Inno¬ 
cent used in frosty nights to warm their bums with dead 
men's bones. Tn his abode there he found the library of 
St. Victor, a very stately and magnificent one , 6 especially 

2 By nature, £c.] Everyway; to all intenis and purposes. The first 
is a term*>f the ancient music, the two last of the new. 

■' The Palace.. ] Le Palate. This word means the courts of judica¬ 
ture, that is, the parliament, which the Parisians were afraid lie would 
remove, and so force them to tax themselves, in order to have them 
come again. 

* O'ruee-diyyiny royitf.e.] St. Innocent’s church-yard at Paris is so 
old, that at tirst it was out of the town, as all other cliurch-yards then 
were. •It is therefore the less to be wondered at, if some of the beggarly 
inhabitants thereabout did, in length of time, put the dead men’s bones 
to such a use, oonsideriftg how vastly full their charnel-house must be, 
aud likewise that the bones of many pagans,were very probably among 
them. • 

5 Magnificent one.] Passavant to Peter Liset; “ Dcniqne quod alle- 
gatis Damasccimm, Aloxandrum de Hales. Tliomani, Bonaventuram, 
ct Scotum ; tpsi (those of Geneva) dicunt, qm\d tu es bene dignus cum 
monachis tins, qui consumas vitam tuam ill istis foetidissimis latrinisqiu- 
bus est plena Bibliotheca Saudi Victoria, sieut porcus in luto, quoin* 
es." St. Victor’s library owes its origin to the abbey of St. Victor, 
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in some books which were there, of which followeth the 
Repertory and Catalogue, FA primb. 

The two-horse tumbrel of Salvation . 0 
The Codpiece of the Law.’ 

The Slippers or Pantoflcs of the Decretals.* 

The Pomegranate of Vice . 0 
The Clew-bottom of Theology . 10 

The Duster or Foxtail-flap of Preachers, composed by 

Turlupin." T 

which King Louis 1c Gros founded and built, about the year 1130. 
Now, as for want of persons to teach sound philosophy, and good litera¬ 
ture, the best Wits of those times bent themselves to the sophistry and 
quiddities of the school divinity ; Kabelais from thence takes occasion 
to ridicule, in this whole chapter, such books which served for a found¬ 
ation to this library; of which Joseph Sealigcr was wont to say, that 
absolutely there was nothing in it but trash and rubbish, and that it 
was not without reason Rabelais made a mock of it. 

6 The two horse, %c. ] fiiytia salutts. It is a thick quarto, in a black 
gothic letter, containing 124 sermons, the title whereof, as transcribed 
from the edition of Haugcnau, 1502, now in the royal library of Berlin, 
is Sermones Dominicales pcrutiles a quodam Patre Hunguro ordinis 
Minorum de observantia in conventu Pesthicnsi comportati, Biga salutis 
intitulati. liiijua (instead of biga j as it stands even in the first editions of 
Rabelais, has all the air of an affected ignorance, to render the title of 
the book still more ridiculous, as if one should say, the two-horse tumbrel. 

7 The codpiece of the law.'] Bragueta juris. No such title of a real 
book -, the author only quibbles upon the double meaning of the 
French word droit, (in Latin jus,) droit signifying both rectitude and 
erection. 

9 The slippers or pantgfles, $c.] Pantofla decretomm. This book is 
thus intituled, as well because the popres, by virtue of their ordinances, 
commonly called decretals, have made themselves so highly revered, 
that all who approach them must kiss their slipper, as also because the 
doctors made so by decree (or ordinance) generally go abroad in their 
slippers. Hcrbord Mistladcr M. Ortwino, in the first part of the Kpis- 
tol* Obscur. Viror. “ Timeo quod caput vobis dolct, vel quod habetis 
infirmitatem in ventre, et estis laxus, sicutolim fuistis, quando former- 
dastis caligas vestras in platcis, et non sentistis* donee una mulier dixit; 
Domino magister, ubisedistis in merdis? ecce tunica et pantofoli vestri 
sunt maculata.” , 

9 The pomegranate of vice.] Malogranatum vitiorum. This book in 
quarto, of which I have seen the Augsburg edition, 1510, is ascribed to 
a doctor of Kisersberg, named John Gaylcr. 

10 The clew-bottom.] The title, perhaps of some such book, wherein 
the author pretends to wind up theology, as it were, into a clew-bottom. 

' 1 The duster, ffc.] The old editions have Pepin’s name, instead of 
Turlupin.* William Pepin, a Jacobin (White-Frfur) was so famous a 
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CHAP. VII.] 

The Churning Ballock of the Valiant. 1 ’ 

The Henbane of the Bishops . 13 

Marmotretus 11 de baboonis et apis, cum Commcnto Dorbellis. 
Deere turn u Vniversitatis Parisiensis super gorgiasitate muli- 

crcularum ad placitum. 

The Apparition of Sanct Geltrude to a Nun of Poissy, being 

in travail, at the bringing forth of a child . 16 

preacher at the beginning of the sixteenth century, that it was aproverb, 
“ Qui nescit I’cpinare, nescit prasdicare.” His sermons (seven or eight 
volumes in quarto) were the Vistcmpenardd.es Precheurs , i. e. the grand 
repertory of the preachers of those times. Vistempenard is a bur¬ 
lesque word, composed of vieux and penard. The word Unrlupin, if you 
mind it, is always used by Rabelais for a Jacobin, or, as they then 
wrote it, Jacopin. 

13 The churning, Ac.] Couille barrine despreux ; barrine from barms, 
an elephant, as much as to say, the valiant, or worthies of the world, 
have large talents for the service of the ladies. “ Mulier dignissima 
barris,” says Horace, epod. 12. 

13 The henbane.] Henbane is a venomous weed, which causes such 
an alteration and disorder of the mind in any that should chance to eat 
of it, as to make them bray like asses, and neigh like horses. By this 
title of henbane of the bishops, Rabelais, no doubt, means, that the 
admonitions from the scripture, given to the bishops of his time, put 
them into as bad convulsions as if they had swallowed henbane. It 
is a home thrust of the satirist, and has a strong tincture of that time, 
when Calvin, in his treatise De Scandalis, says that Rabelais gustaverat 
eeangebum. 

11 Marmotretus.] It is not the name of an author, but the title of a 
book. “ Mammotractus, quasi puer tractus manuductus,” from the old 
Lombard,word mamma, a child, and tratto, tractus; because by the help 
of this book the young friars arwbrought to understand the terms and 
expressions of the Bible and mass-book, and other rituals, as children 
are led by the hand. Luke Wading names Marchcsino, a Cordelier, for 
the author of this book, and places him in the year 1300. Rabelais 
always spells it marmotrect, in allusion to the word marmot (a monkey,) 
and so ascribes to him% treatise of baboons and apes. D’Orbelles, nor 
any o^icr, ever commented upon the Mammotractus, for all what 
Rabelais says. The book is puggly a grammatical treatise, for the use 
of children. • . 

15 Dccretum.] A decree whereby the University of Pari! gave young 
women and maids leave to shew thei* neck add breast (gorge inFrench.) 
A decree like that which Panurge is said to have obtained, 1. 2, c. 17. 

** The apparition, $c.] A severe piece of raillery against the nuns of 
Poissy, strongly charged with intriguing at that time, and since too. 
See chap. 12, book iv. of Fenesle. Rabelais, instead of St. Gertrude 
(whom he miscalls Geltrude) should rather, one would think, hgvts 
made use of St. Margaret, who is com&only addressed to, bv^women in 
labour ; but the name of St. Margaret would net have beck so likely 
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Ars honesty fartandi in socictate, per Marcum Ortuinum.” 
The Mustard-pot 18 of Penance. 

The Gamashcs, alias the Boots of Patience . 18 
Formicarium artium . 30 

l)e brodionim usu, et bonestate cliopinandi, per Sylvestrcm 

Prioratem Jacobinum . 31 
The Cuckold in Court . 33 

to surprise the reader, who, being at first deceived by the grave begin¬ 
ning of the title, thinks it only some pious fable out of some legend, 
and is not undeceived till he comes to the words, in childbirth, &c. 
What Erasmus says in his colloquy Virgo pcniyapog, is pat to this pur- 
]>ose. Eubol-oS.—N cc omnes virgines sunt, nnlii credo, quic velum 
habent. Cathabina.—B ona Verba. Eim-trs.—Imo bona verba 
sunt qua; verasunt; nisi fortasse elogium, quod nos hactenus judicavi- 
mus esse virgini matri proprium, ad plurcs transiit, ut dicantur et & 
partu virgines. 

17 Ars, ie.j This man who has become the butt of many of 
the wits and satirists of those times, for his violently engaging in the 
persecution of the learned Reuchlm, is the famous Orthuinus Gratius, 
or Hardouin de Graes, doctor at Cologne, bom indeed m the diocese of 
Munster, but brought up at Deventer by an uncle. The book, which 
may have given Rabelais a handle to ascribe to lnm this with so extra¬ 
ordinary a title, is in all likelihood, the Fasciculus Rerum Expetenda- 
rum, &c., where Orthuinus styles himself, bonarum arlium professor. 

The waggish Rabelais wanted no more than that cuius - expetendarum 

(which our arts-master had indeed better avoided) thence to take occa¬ 
sion to make him the author of “ Ars honeste pclandi,” (in good Latin 
it should be pedendi.) 

18 The mustard-pot.] Mustard is here an allusion to moult tarde, 
multum tardare. A certain preacher, who had laid a wager -he would 
begin his sermon by crying three times, mustard (moutardc) with a 
pause between each of the two first, cried out the third time ; Moorr- 
tarde le pechrur afaire penitence. Much tardy is the sinner to repent. 

10 The (jamash.es, Arc.] It is thought this alludes to the cruel torture 
of the boot, used by the Jacobin inquisitors upon tlic poor Albigenses. 

211 Formicarium Artium.] John Nyder, a German Jacobin who died 
in 113H, has written a piece of morality on pismires, entitled, Fsrmioa- 
rium. Rabelais on this title conceived his Formicarium Artium, taken 
notice af by phancellor Bacon in his Advancement of Learning, 1. Lc.fi. 

21 DeBrcndiorum, Src.] This good father, Sylvester dc I’riero (who 
by the way wrote in hehall of indulgences in 1518, against Luther, who 
attacked them the year before) in Ins Summa Sylvcstrina, handles the 
questions of fasting and abstinence in as loose a manner ns has since 
been done by the Baunis, the Filiutins’s, and the Escobars. Brodium, 
broth, comes from the German brodt, bread, because bread is a main in¬ 
gredient in good broth. 

22 The cuckold in court.] Thdre were enow su.in the lewd reign of 
Francis I., especially after that gallant prince had introduced circles of 
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The Frail of the Scriveners. a 
The Marriag*-packet. 

The Crucible of Contemplation. 

The Flimflams of the Law. 

The Goad of Wine .' 1 
The Spur of Cheese.® 

]fec-rotatorium scholarium. ai 
Tartaretus '" 1 do mode eaeamli. 

The Ilravades of Home 2 ''. 

the fair sex at court. It was indeed that reign which famished Bran- 
tome with his tales of the Dames Galantes. 

:i The frail of the scriveners.] Formerly in France, Ss well as an¬ 
ciently at Rome and in Greece, the notaries put their papers in frails, 
or rush and wicker baskets. 

31 The yoad of irinv.] The goad of divine love, as the translator of a 
hook of devotion of St. Bouavcntura entitles it, furnished K.iVhus with 
this idea, who knew no better goad to his wine than Bologna sausages, 
gammons of bacon, saltftl eels, &c. 

The spur of cheese. ] Rabelais places the goad of wine and the 
spur of cheese next to one another, and both in tho library of St. Vic¬ 
tor, because wine makes a man run to the cheese, and the cheese to the 
wine; and it is highly probable, the canons of that house very gladly 
travelled from one to the other. 

36 The dccrotatorium.] He banters the regents and scholars of 1’aris 
upon their being so slovenly and dirty, as if they had made a vow 
never to clean themselves, sc decrotcr. lie puns upon their studying 
the decretals. 

- 7 Tarturctus. J Peter Tartarct, (whose works wore reprinted at Lyons 
in I Hi].) His sole merits was relining on the ridiculous subulties of 
John Scoius. Harry Stephens, in lus apology lor Herodotus, e. 39, 
puts this Sorbonist among those iSiscliievuus writers who had revived 
the detestable eternal gospel, which in former days, the begging monks 
opposed to the Vaudois anil thuir doctrine. This Tartarct had a long 
dispute with another quodlibetist of that house, touching the right pro¬ 
nouncing of the word jjiiAi. Might it not bo on account of the ordures 
and blasphemies which issued so copiously from the pen and mouth of 
Tartar*!, or on account of the vicious custom lie perhaps had of speak¬ 
ing and writing chi for hi in mill*, that Rabelais ascribes a book io him 
with so filthy a title. lUey are neither of them impossibly but* in my 
opinion, Rabelais therein principally considers him as a disciple of 
that very John Sootus, who, on aeeibint of the scandalous subjects by 
bun agitated, the painter Holbein had before pleasantly represented as 
vomiting his soul out at his mouth, under the iigurc of a child static 
cacuntis logicalia. 

3li The bravados.] The pompous ceremonies of that church ; or per¬ 
haps Rabelais reflects on the popes, who commonly are tame enough its 
such us do not value liieir throats. 
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Bricot® de Diffcrentiis Browsarum. 

The Tail-piece-Cushion, or Closc-breech of Discipline . 30 
The Cobbled Shoe of Humility , 31 
The Trivet of good Thoughts. 33 ' 

The Kettle of Magnanimity . 33 

The Cavilling Intanglements of Confessors. 

The Curates rap over the Knuckles . 34 
Reverendi patris fratris Lubini, provincialis Bavardhe, de 
gulpendis lardslieionibus libri tres. 3S 

n Bricot.) A doctor of Paris, an enemy of Reuchlin’s; his name 
signifies boiled pap in German; so Rabelais makes him the author of 
a book about Soups ; with an eye likewise to the gluttony and fine Latin 
style of him and many of liis fraternity. 

3,1 The tail-piece, Sic.] In French le cullot de discipline. At Metz, the 
boys after a severe whipping, anoint their posteriors with a candle’s 
end, (which they call culot ,) so Rabelais here alludes to the monks 
doing the like by way of lenitive, after they have whipt themselves with 
their discipline. 

31 The cobbled shoe of humility. ] La savate d'humilite. This title 
considered as depending upon, und immediately following the other, 
may allude to the sapatade, a sort of punishment at Malta, indicted, 
on the buttocks of such young knights as have failed in their duty on 
the gallies. It is done with the sole of a shoe, (savate.) 

13 The trivet, ire.] Rabelais may allude to somebody, who, accord¬ 
ing to the reigning custom of using whimsical titles, had ridiculously 
given that title to a piece, teaching the basis of good thoughts, or the 
principle of devout meditations. 

33 The kettle .] The author of the preceding volume may have also 
been the author of this. 

34 The curates, Sgc.] Slight penances imposed by some curates in 
cases where others would be more rigid. 

35 Reverendi, §e.] Several thii gs here seem to mo to be worth 
taking notice of.—First, Rabelais has a fling at the pride of the monks, 
who at first being only called fratres, fiiars, brothers, got to them¬ 
selves, in time, the title of reverend fathers. Secondly, the author 
introduces here a frere lubin, i. e. an errant religious bite, whom those 
of his order have chosen their provincial, though a mere bavarf], ».*e, 
one without merit or learning. Then we see this monk, brimful of 
himsel/, set.about making books, and takes for the subject of his most 
serious occupation a ridiculous matter, under the colour of its relating 
to an adventure, which the scoffers will have it, that the book of con¬ 
formities, &c., ascribes to his patriarch, St. Francis. The scoffers, I 
say; for that book does not say, as they pretend, that one day St. 
Francis happening to pick the lard or bacon out of some meat, as it 
was roasting in the friar’s kitchen, did the same penance for it as if it 
>hgjl been a great sin, but only that that saint did penance, si quando 
rations infirmitatis cames cornea,sset vel coqninatr, conditam lardo, i. e. 
when beirg sick or ouSof order, he eat flesh, or tasted any victuals that 
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Pasquilli Doctoris Marmorei, do capreolis cum artichoketa 
comodendia, tempore Papali ab Ecclesia intcrdicto . 36 
The Invention of the Holy Cross, personated by six wily 
Priests ." 7 

The Spectacles of Pilgrims bound for Rome . 38 

had bacon iu it; which a little lower is called coguinam cum lardonc, 
and which is elsewhere explained by cibaria condita cum lardo. See 
les conlurmites, &c. Edit. 1510, fob 38 and 1H7. 

a0 Pasguilli, Ac.] A long letter, which Our Lady hard by Bazil 
wrote in 1521 to a Lutheran, concludes thus: “ Ex aide nostra lapidea, 
calendis, Augnsti; anno filii mei passi 1524. Virgo lapidea mea manu 
subscripsi.” Since, tlicrefore, it was but wearing a human shape, and 
one was qualified to turn author, Rabelais thought he migh* here assign 
a book to the statue of Pasquin at Rome ; and it being, even in his 
time, a common thing to fix on that statue all sorts of scandalous 
•writings. I’asquin makes a treatise how one may, on days of fasting 
and abstinence, contrive to eat a kid a la chardonettc, secundum usum 
Roma, as 11. Stephen says. This chardonette was the cinarts pappi 
(the flower or down of Abe artichoke) which the nice caters, with 
scrupulous consciences, rather chose to make use of than the presure 
dc careme. (1 suppose M. Ducliat by this may mean a lenten cheese 
made of eggs, and the spawn of fishes, and curded with the juice of 
that thistle, as 1 find it described by Cotgrave.) Be that as it will, 
this note will help to explain what follows: La Bruiere Champier, 
1. 1 I, c. 7. of his De re Cibaria, after he had spoke of what is properly 
culled presure (runnot or rennet) says, “ coagulatur insuper lac suedo 
ticulno ; quin et hodie cinaraj pappis ct gmgibere, atque lucii piscis 
extis quibusdam uovitio sane luveuto, et guise acceptissimo; quando- 
quideni per ecclesia! Humana: decreta vesci caseo Chrislianis baud 
licebat verno jejunio, quo scilicet cougulum quadrupedum rcccpisset.” 

1 therefore fancy that this way taught by Pasquin, how to eat boldly 
at Rome itseif a kid of the goats Mia chardonette , was indeed how to 
eat flesh meat and indulge m all good cheer, so one does but save 
appearances. 

17 The invention, Ac] Doubtless, in Rabelais’ time was publicly 
acted, among other pieces of moralities, as they called them, the In¬ 
vention, or Finding, of the Holy Cross; and, it being probable it 
brought good grist to the actors’ null, Rabelais thence takes occasion 
to speakiif another invention of \jie cross, played by six personages, 
viz. judge, counsellor, attorney, clerks, recorders, and ushers of.the 
courts, ail whom he calls clercs dc finesse, on account of theif worming 
their clients out of their money finely., • 

•"* The spectacles, Ac.] The Spaniards wear such, and call them 
travelling spectacles. Those, likewise, who go from France to Rome, 
wear them when they come near the Alps, to preserve their eyes from 
the injuries of the snow and cold. The author hereby further insinuates 
to the pilgrims, that they will stand iu need of their spectacles to see, 
the relics; fur that they^tre shown at sudti a distance, that, evqp with 
the help of them, a man can hardly say what it is be sees. 
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Majoris tie modo faciendi puddinos. 3 ’ 

The Bag-pipe 111 of the Prelates. *' 

Beda 41 do optimitate triparum. 

The Complaint ol' the Burrisiers upon the reformation of 
Comfites . 43 

The Purred Oat ' 13 of the Solicitors and Attornies. 

Of Peas and Bacon, cum ('ommento .* 1 

® Majoris , Ac.] .Tulin Major, a Scotsman, doctor of Paris, known 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century by several moral, philoso¬ 
phical, and theological pieces, printed at Paris in different years from 
1509 to 1529. This person, who had regented, ». e., taught in Mon- 
taigu Colic®?, was, in all likelihood, as much given to his gut, as many 
of his colleagues; and, therefore, Rabelais brings him publicly teaching 
the art to make puddings, i. e. to sluif and cram the weml) while their 
skins would hold, or till their bellies cracked again. 

40 The bay-pipe, $c.] See this explained elsewhere. 

41 Bella, j Noel Beda, doctor of Sorbumie, a violent enemy to polite 
learning, and to W. P ml tens, who favoured it by his interest with - 
Francis I. Beds had a prodigious paunch of his own, and was called 
pros son pier, the great supper, or lrrwis.be/lj/; one that is ever dip¬ 
ping lus bread in the beef-pot, says Cotgrave. Rabelais makes him 
tile author of a book of the excellence of tripes, as much as to say, Ins 
whole merit lay ill his huge belly. 

14 The complaint, Ac. J Wlial Rabelais rails here the reformation 
of sweetmeats, is the changing eomiits and other junkets, the lawyers 
used to have of their clients, into money, which was moderated at a 
lower value, per cause, than if they had been paid in spices (as they 
called their former fees, and used to be paid in). Cotgrave, at the 
word espic.es, says: spn-i s or spire ; also the fees that be taken by the 
(French) judges and their assistants, for books perused, consultations 
had, ami sentence given in a causg. from the ancient matfSicr of grate¬ 
ful suitors, who, having prevailed, were wont to present the judges, or 
the reporters of tlioir causes, with comfits, or other junkets; which 
gratuity they afterwards turned into money, and by degrees have 
suffered it to become a duty, and, as it is at this day, the only or best 
revenues belonging to judicial places. • 

13 The furred cat .j I’hqffhurcr, a word which indeed sounds like 
furred cat, signifies only to blot and blur paper with scrawling, or 
writing ill-favouredly. So here thft solicitors and attornies are said to 
lia^e Ihekirl of amassing money by chaffouring, or paper staining. 

44 l'tas and bacon, anm commento.} La Bruicrc Champier, in the 
title Dc Ftso, of peas, which is*the 2d of 1. 7. “ Namque lautissinias 
epulas subire videinus. lieges quoque ae proceres grattssime ntan- 
duut; praesertim cum Suilla iucocta. Fisa tx lardo vocant,” By 
these words we see that until the time of Francis 11., in whose reign 
they were writ, plain peas and bacon, without any other seasoning, 
'were accounted in France a,dish for a king; but long before this tbe 
genudjijcu of St. Victor turned up their noses 'hi this dish, unless it had 
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The Smull vales ^ or drinking Money of the Indulgences. 
Pra’clarissimF 0 juris utriusque Doctoris Maistrc 1’illotti, &.C.. 
Scrajifarthingi de botchandis glossm Aceursianae Triflis 
repetitio enucidiluculidissima. 

St.ratagemata 47 Francharchicri de Bnniolct. 

Franctopinus 41 ' or Churlbumpkinus do lie Militari cum Figuris 
Tevoti. 

something more delicate tlian bacon or pork to complete it, and then - 
fore a certain ingenious man, probably of this foundation, after several 
researches followed by experiments, at length published, as a worthy 
comment upon this subject, a noble aud large list of many ingredients 
which might considerably meliorate the peas and bacon. , 

4:i The small vali s. ] La projiterulto Acs indulgences; what in Rabe¬ 
lais’ lime they called profiterollc was a small pellet, or roll of dough, 
baked in the ashes, turanda subscmcricta vcl focacva, says Nicot after 
Bnikeus; and it is to this the author makes allusion here, calling 
profitcroUc, the profit accruing from Ash Wednesday to the curates 
and monks, by means of indulgences, which roll from one church, 
where people have already gained them, to another, where they again 
gam them for a fresh sum of money. 

*■ 1‘ra’clanssimi.] Ilaqucilcnurc is a pincli-penny ; bnbclmcur, from 
bululinator , is a worker in old leather, a cobbler; and bugttenaudes, 
fooleries, paltry irasli. or empty discourses ; metaphorically taken from 
bagucnamlec, bladder-nuts, St. Anthony’s nuts, wild pistachios. “ Ba- 
guenaudin seu magnte vesica; bene turgida; et repleta; vento, quae cum 
puncto aeus percuss® sunt, nihil aliud faeiuut quam crepilum ad faci¬ 
endum ndere pueros,” says Antichopm, p. 21. Thus we see that here 
Rabelais makes game of Accursius’s Gloss on the one hand, as he con¬ 
tinually does, and on the other rubs lip certain pillaging lawyers, who 
get estates by transcribing scraps uf this Gloss, right or wrong, as much 
as by any fcal useful science. m 
47 Stratagcwata.] This franc-archer was condemned to die for his 
villanios, as Mezeray and Ambrose l’aru tells ns; but the body of 
physicians, being informed that this man was exceedingly troubled 
with the stone, begged the king to let them make a trial upon him, 
and sec if they could noVopcn Ins rein or loins, aud draw the stone out 
that way ; they did so, and the archer lived many years afterwards in 
perfect Acalth. Of the many stories that went about concerning this 
.French rogue, and the prgnks he jilayeil, Rabelais supposes a volume, 
by the help whereof the author, who was this same archer, l*red lutppy 
ill the other world, where he was seen by Epijtemon, Ral). 1. 2, c. 3ti. 

Franctopinus.) Rabelais, under*tho specious title of stratagems 
of the franc-orclier of Bagnolet, had just now a fling chiefly at the 
robberies of the franc-archers, trained bowmen in every parish, to lie 
ready at any time at a summons, and a rate certain, to march; for 
which they were franc, i. c. exempt from taxes; a sort of militia 
established by Charles VII., and supposed the very next reign. He 
now banters the cowar thee aud inexperience of the franctaupiu*, hus- 
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De usu 49 ct utilitate flayandi equos ct cquas, authore Magistro 
nostro <lc Quebecu. 

The Sauciness of Country-Stewards. 

M. N. Rostocostojambedanesse 50 de mustarda post prandium 
scrvienda, libri quatuordecim, apostilati per M. Vauril- 
lonis. 

The Couiilage 51 or Wench-tribute of Promoters. 

bandmen soldiers, as Cotgrave calls them, compared with the old 
Komans, whose excellent discipline and stratagems of war, are still 
admired in the works of Vcgelius and Frontinus, and the author’s 
satire falls here personally on the franc-taupin Tevot, whose clownish 
name, bcin# a diminutive of Stephen, seems to me to be a nick-name 
expressive of a braggadocio, destined rather to be knocked on the head 
with stones on the pavement of a town, than to bo killed in an army 
in the field of battle. 

49 De usu. J William de Quercu, a doctor of Paris, who has printed 
something on St. Gregory. Rabelais, who thought this doctor neither 
more learned, nor less barbarous, than a .great many others of that 
robe, changes his name into Quebecu, in order to make out of it an 
allusion to egua, eijuus, whereby to ascribe to this flayer of Latin a 
volume de usu, &c. as above. 

611 M. N. Jiustocostujambedenasse. ] Bcza, c. 1, of his ecclesiastical 
history, on the year 1541, speaks of a certain Portuguese, Andrew 
(Jovea, doctor of the Sorbonne, Birnamed, he says, Sinapivorus or 
mustard-mawler. If it be not to him that Rabelais attributes this ri¬ 
diculous book, it may be he alludes to Angclus de Gambcdellionibus, 
or lion-leg, author of two pieces mentioned in the bibliotheque of 
Draudius. Instead of lion-leg, the author may have called him jambe 
d'ancsse, ass’s leg, probably reproaching him, that, like an ass, which 
has neither teeth nor claws to defend itself, he had at least kicked his 
enemy, and that too by a writing, which not appearing Sill after his 
enemy’s death, came too late, like mustard after dinner, post prandium. 
As for Vauritlwnis, it means William, a Cordelier, who has written on 
John Scotus and on the Master of the Sentences some pieces, the titles 
whereof you have in Draudius’s Bibliotheque, and in p. 47, Biblio¬ 
theca Tcllerianae. , 

51 The Couiilage .] In France they called by the name of couiilage 
a certain tribute paid before Luther by priests for licences! to keep 
wenches. The bishops sold to the fcurales and other ecclesiastics their 
diofeesanathis liberty, which indeed had before been granted them by 
the first council of Toledo. Sec the decret. part I, dist. 34, au canon 
15, qui, &c. Agrippa, in his Vanity of the Sciences, chapter de Le- 
nonia, speaks of this tribute as still subsisting in Germany in his time. 
But let us hear H. Stephens, in the only good, in this respect, and not 
a spurious edition of his apology for Herodotus, chap. 21, p. 280, pub¬ 
lished in 1566, in 527 pages. “ Mais, dit il, oscrois-je bicn, &c. But 
‘ may 1 take the liberty, says Ije, to speak of that infamous tribute which 
used tjj.be exacted /rom priests for licensing them to keep concubines t 
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Jabolcnus do Cosmographia Purgatorii. 5 - 

Ciuaostio subtHissima, 53 utmm Chima'ra in vacuo bombinans 

possil comcdcre secundas intentiones; et fuit debatuta 

per decern hebdomadas in Consilio Constantiensi. 

The liridle-champer 51 of the Advocates. 

Smutchudlamenta Scoti.“ 

May l be so bold as to call it by its name, couillage f Well, the word 
is out, and 1 have said it, that posterity might not be disappointed." 
But, with that author’s good leave, couillage is only grown scandalous 
from its resembling a word, couillon, french for scrotum, from whence 
it is not derived. Couillage is formed from couletage, collectagmm. 
Thus from collibertus comes couiUaut, a name given to thj valets of the 
cathedral church of Angiers. Collilnirtus, colbertus, eolbart , couiUarl, 
eouillaut. These are Menage’s own words in the first edition of Ins 
Origincs. But to proceed : it was the proctors that laid this tribute of 
couillage , and the tradition of Metz has preserved there the memory of 
what passed in the sixteenth century between one of those gentlemen 
and a poor curate of theglioccsc of Treves. He was called upon for a 
crown, to which his share of that duty amounted annually, and the 
good man declined paying, because he said he kept no woman. No 
matter for that, replied the archbishop’s officer, you must pay your 
dues; if you can do without a girl, that is nothing to thy master and 
mine; he has nothing to do with that. The money he must have; and 
I too am to have a part of the sum thou owest. Such another story is 
very pleasantly told in the ch. de Concubinariis cum honestate, &c, of 
a small volume de Fide Concubitiarum, &c., printed in Germany in 
the year 1565; and the raillery used here by our author, of the sordid 
abuse observed therein, is founded on the constant practice of this 
scandalous commerce, always kept up by the Germans, and which 
indeed is the subject of the 75tli and 91st articles of the Hundred 
Grievances published by the whot$ empire in a body against the court 
of Borne, in the time of the Emperor Maximilian I. 

a Jaboletius, ijc.] This is left out of some editions of Rabelais. 

a Quastio, $c.] A satirical stroke against the council of Constance, 
begun in 1414, and in which, for near four years that it lasted, the 
author says that for several weeks they minded but one thing, and that 
was a very chimaira. 

54 Thf Ilridlc-champer. ] Muche-Jrain , Cotgrave says, means a lawyer, 
so called from his mule, jyliich by the way is something odd too, which, 
attending at the door, while her master’s in court, hath leisure eftough 
to champ on the bridle. M. le Ducjjat says, there was at Dijon one 
Philip Machefoin, mayor of the town in 1448, counsellor and keeper 
of the Duke of Burgundy’s jewels. 

“ Smutchudlamenta .] The works of John Scot, an English Franciscan 
friar, who lived in the beginning of the fourteenth century. He is 
commonly called the subtile doctor; but Rabelais here calls by the name 
of bedaubings, the works of that monk, as well because that in the 
seventeen folio volumes which they make, and which were reunited at 
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The Rasping M and Hard-scraping of the Cardinals. 

Do calcaribus 5 ’ removendis, Decades undocim, per M. Albe- 
ricum tie ltosata. 

Rjusdem® do castrametandis criminibus libri tres. 

The entrance® of Anthony de Lore into the territories of 
Brazil. 

Marforii, 60 bacalarii cubantis Romas, dc peelandis aut un- 
skinnandis blurrandisquc Cardinalium mulis. 

Paris in 1659, there is wherewithal to bedaub the mind in proportion to 
the paper bedaubed by Seotus himself, as because these same works 
suggest to them that read them another sort of bedaubing, which the 
painter Uolbwn has very naturally represented in Erasmus’s praise of 
folly, where this John Seotus is vomiting bis soul out at bis mouth, 
under the figure of a boy stulta eacanlis Ingicalin. 

- 1 ' The rasping , | So Sir T. U. translates Ratepenadc, but M 
Dueliat says it means a bat or rear-mouse, mus pennatus, otherwise ves- 
pertiho, a creature which begins not to fly abroad till the evening; as 
the cardinals, who are of a modern institutior, did not begin till very 
iate to make a grand figure m the Homan hierarchy. See the Valesiana 
at the word carilmalat. 

1 Dc Calcarilms.] The book which Alhericus de Itosala wrote on 
the decretals, is a book which Kabelais judged to be of that use to the 
public that he gives it here to the tune of 110 volumes, treating of the 
art of not spurring the horse one rides. Rabelais, by making the law¬ 
yer Rosata write a treatise de Calcaribus, of spurs, alludes to his name 
Rosata, rosette in French signifying the rowel of a spur. Moreover, as 
Rosata was a native of Bergamo, in the territory of Venice, 1 know 
not but this removendis, or keeping the spurs clear of the horse’s sides, 
may he a banter upon the unsktlfulness of the Venetians as to horse¬ 
manship. We all know how arch l’oggius and other writers are in 
their stories of the Vcnctian noblemen's awkwardness in this particular, 
and that they know neither how to spur or rein in a horse as they 
should do, because they never mount anything but their gondolas, &c. 

■ w lijusdem.] Perhaps Rosata, in his commentary on the decretals, 
was too rigid in relation to the placing certain cases of conscience he 
might treat of. 

011 The entrance.) Rabelais derides Antonio Leyva’s fatal entry in 
3 53G into Provence, which is the frazil df France, and particularly 
into t^ic territory of Marseilles an ancient co' my of the Greeks. That 
Spanish captain was buried in liis camp before Marseilles, where he 
died of grief for undertaking thp siege of that town so unadvisedly. 
See Mczeray on the year 1536. 

™ Marforii.'] This must be some satire of the time upon the page¬ 
antry of the cardinals’ mules being differently decked out and harnessed, 
according to the solemnity of the days on which they appear in public 
in their utmost magnificence. Marforio’s statue, it is well known, lies 
along on the ground in one of the courts of the ancient capitol. This is 
what is intended by cvbantis Roma. Marforio is tore termed a bachelor, 
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The said Author's Apology against (hose who allege that 
the Pope'tf mule doth eat but at set times. 01 
Frognosticatio qusc incipit, Kilvii Triqucbillc, balata per 
M. N., the deep dreaming gull Sion. 03 
Boudarin) Episcopi de emnlgentiarum prol'ectibus Enneades 
novcm, cum privilegio Papal; ad triennium, el postea non. 03 
The Shilabrcnna of the Maids. 1,1 
The Bald Arse or Peeled Breech of the Widows. 05 

whereas Pasqnin is styled doctor fin the title of (lie book liabcluis just 
now madi him the author of.] This is because Marfono has not near 
so many libels aflixed to his statue, as that of Pasqnin has daily. 

01 The said author’s apology, Ac.] What occasioned th^s sort of pro¬ 
verb, that the pope’s mule cals but at lus hours, is not the obstinacy of 
those moody creatures; but some understand by it, that if because a 
master may be immensely rirh, he should be continually heaping favours 
on those about him, it might cause him to be but ill served by them. 
Marforio here lends his pen to some covetous ecclesiastic. 

Proynostieatio, Ac.]* L. 1, c. 20, note 5, M. lo Dnoliat gives an 
account of magister noster Songecrusyon or Kongccrusius, author of 
1 his facetious almanack. It is of a Clollnc impression, contains four 
leaves in lto, is in French rhyme, and short stanzas lour lines each. 
The title is, La Prenostication de Maitre Albert Songecreux Biscam. 
Somebody, M. le Duchat tells us, bad wrote, above 200 years ago, at 
the bottom of that copy he saw, proclamation incnsc, Vcccmbri, 1527. 
Harry Stephens mentions this almanack in his apology for Herodotus. 
The word songerreuj; means a dull, melancholy, saturnine man ; a 
sleepy heavy-headed gull; a dreaming visionary, always in a brown 
study, or the dumps. 

[ ' 3 Boudarin—enneades novcm, A f . j /Eneaofs, the former translator 
has it in large letters, as if it meant Virgil’s ZKneids. But it should 
be enneadts, a (Ircek word for nipp, as here. The word cnmlycntianim, 
which signifies the action of milking such creatures as give milk, is 
here put for indiilgentiarum, which among the bishops is another way 
of milking their flock. These indulgences, it is true, are absolutely in¬ 
significant, as Rabelais owns ; but yet the profits of them ar® so very 
considerable, that he makes a volume thereof consisting of fourscore 
and one books, l. c. nine enneades. As for the author bringing in the 
pope’s^irivileges for three years only, that is as much as to say, the 
gam accruing from indulgences* is a sort of manna which rains only 
where, and how long, the pope pleases. 

64 The shitabrenna.] he chiabrena des pucallfs. Rabelais, it is thought, 
banters the resistance young woincif make to the first embraces of a 
man, as if it was all a farce, a vinegar face put on, affected nicety, and 
shitten-come-shitlery, for that is the meaning of the word chiabrena; 
elder is tosh—e; bran is a Roiien word fora t—d. Seemore.bookl.ch. 10. 

05 The bald, Ac. ] This may be taken in two senses : the decent one 
is an allusion to the peaked hood the widows, compared to the • 
cupuche of the moiiks*mentioned in the next article : the fonrf r gencr- 
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The Cowl or Capouch of the Monks. 06 

The Mumbling Devotion of the Coelestine Friars. 07 

The Passage-toll of Beggarliness. 08 

The Teeth-cliatter 63 or Gum-didder of Lubberly Lusks. 

The Paring-shovel of the Theologues. 70 

ally of cloth or velvet, will in time lose the nap and grow bare, as the 
buttocks of a monkey, and so too the latter by being often lifted up and 
let down. 

05 The cowl, Sfc. ] Cogueluclie has likewise two meanings ; one is a 
cowl, and the other is a disease said by some to be the hooping-cough. 
So Kabelais derides the monks’ cowl and their nocturnal devotions 
which engendered coughs and catarrhs; and these coughs and catarrhs 
would no mo fk quit them, than they quitted their cowls. 

07 The mumbling devotion.] Fond superstitious devotions mumbled 
over to one’s self. “ I’reghicre senza attentionc,” says Oudin. Rabe¬ 
lais censures the extreme iudevotion that then reigned among the 
Celestines. 

08 The passage-toll of bcggarliness .] Lc barraige dc manducite. The 
true translation whereof should be the passage-toll, not of beggarliness, 
as Sir T. U. translates it, but of guttling or gormandizing, from man- 
ducare to chew. ( Mcndicite is indeed beggarliness, from mendicare to 
beg.) Barraige is so termed of the bar that ordinarily stands on the 
way wherein is payable this barraige, which is a sort of tythe or con¬ 
tribution the begging monks subsist on at the expense of the public, in 
exacting their share of whatever is consumed in the place they happen 
to be in. Kabelais calls manducite the state and condition of the men¬ 
dicant friars, in regard to the statute called Manducus ( de manducarc) 
the idol of the bclly-dcvotccs. To conclude; the allusion from fratres 
manducantes to fratres mendicantcs is originally Louisa de Savoy’s, 
mutlier to Francis I. It is taken from a manuscript journal of that 
princess, and reported in page 151 of the protestant minister Drelin- 
court’s answer to the Landgrave Erncstns; but le P. Minime, who 
communicated some extracts of that journal to Guichenon, did not 
think fit to furnish him with this passage, nor some others. 

09 The* teeth chatter, $c.] A reflection on the voraciousness and 
nakedness of voluntary beggars and other slothful idlesbies, that will 
rather starve with cold and hunger, than work to get heat or meat. To 
conclude; Claqucdent, in an ancient moral devout play so caKed, en¬ 
titled, the Crucifixion of Christ, is the name qf one of the Roman sol¬ 
diers that cast lots on our Saviour’s garment. 

79 The paring-shovel of /the theologues .] La ratouere des theologiens, 
which should be translated the rat-trap of the theologues, though the 
word does signify a paring-shovel likewise, but can never mean so here. 
M. le Duchat puls the question, whether by this rat-trap the author 
may not mean the vow of celibacy made by the monks and Roman 
clergy, without foreseeing the consequence of such an engagement; or 
whether it may not be only an,allusion to a certain rebus, which con¬ 
siders th:se gentlemen shavelings as so many Vats which devour the 
world ? 'if the iniquity of men were as easily seen in categorical judg- 
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CIIAP. VII.] 

The Drenching-hom of the Masters of Arts. 7 ' 

The scullior* 73 of Olcam the Uninitiated Clerk. 

Magistri N. Lickdishetis, de garbellisiftalionibus horarum 
canonicarum, libri quadraginta. 73 
Arsiversitatirium confratriarum, incerto authore. 74 
The Rasher of Cormorants and Ravenous Feeders. 75 
The Rammishness of the Spaniards supcrcoquelieanticked 
by Friar Inigo. 70 

ment, as we can discern flies in a milk-pot, the world had not been so 
eaten up with rats, says Lord Suck-fist, in the beginning of the 12th 
chapter. 

71 The drenching.horn of the matter of oris.] L’ambouvhov^r des maistres 
en arts. L’embouchnir, M. le Duchat says, means a boot-last or boot- 
tree, and compares the forming of a young master of arts to a boot¬ 
maker’s forming a new boot, by putting it on the last or tree. To 
which I shall add, that as Rabelais has very frequently more than one 
meaning in what he says, it may allude to the pouring learning into a 
young man’s noddle, a% a drcnching-hom serves to convey a draught 
into a horse's mouth ; for embouchoir means a drenching horn too. 

73 The scullions. ] The author seems here to rally some young scho¬ 
lars ( scullions marmitons in French) of the University of Paris, who 
had no sooner put on the pensioner’s cap, but, without any further ex¬ 
amination, boldly espoused the sentiments of Ockham, patriarch of the 
nominalists, against the subtle John Scot, who was patriarch of the 
realists, so called in opposition to the former. 

7S Magistri N. t$c.\ This garbling the canonical hours is nicely to 
sift into them, to examine them minutely, &c. Thus the forty books, 
which one of our masters of the old Sorbonne had published on the 
scrupulous garbling the canonical hours, should seem to teach the 
necessity of diving into all the mysteries of them, which would have 
been mudh to the tooth of this fjiar Lick-dish, who would indeed say 
these prayers over, out of duty, while some other ecclesiastical guest 
might be cully enough literally to practice sll its fine precepts out of 
devotion. “ Politianus, cauonicus Florentinus, interrogatus, an legisset 
horas canonicas t dixit: Semel perlegi istum librum, et nunquam pejus 
collocavi tempus.” 

71 Arsiversitatorium, #c.] This book must be a new one, since it 
treats «f the overthrow ( culbut in French) of most of the religious fra¬ 
ternities, which happened in several countries, nobody knows how, at 
that time. 

75 The rasher , §c.] I know not what rather means here; it is ca- 
bourne in the original, which, M. le "Duchat says, is that piece of cloth, 
made oval-wise, worn by the capuchins during their noviciate; and by 
it the author means a sort of stupidity in the novices of that order; and 
it is from these words that is derived the Italian capronaggine, which 
Ant. Oudin has rendered by that of lourdauderie ; i. e. blockishness. 

7<s The rammishness. ] This title being in the Gothic edition of Rabeiais* 
1534, six years beforP the institution of the Jesuits was approved, or bo 
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The Muttering of Pitiful Wretches. 77 

Dastardismus rerum Italicarum, authore Magistro Bur- 

negad. 78 

It. Lullius de Batisfolagiis Principum.™ 

Calibistratorium eafl'ardiac, authore M. Jacobo Hocstraten 

hereticomctra. 80 

much as their name known, nobody can say Rabelais had an eye to 
their society, though grafted on all the sects of monks both ancient and 
modern; which is the meaning of stipercogue-tic-antu/uec. It is much 
more likely that Ignatius being in 1528 at Paris, where he practised, 
and caused to he practised, the spiritual exercises he had composed, 
Rabelais looked on this refinement mndo by a Spaniard in matter of 
piety, as a pleasant method to cure the world at once of its opinion that 
the Spaniards stunk no less, or were a whit more orthodox than the 
hypocrites or bigots of Berne, descended, like them, from the Goths and 
Saracens, who had for many ages lorded it in Spain : which Rabelais 
lias expressed in his way by the burlesque title of the rammishness (or 
frowzy smell) of the Spaniards supcrcoquelicantiqucd by bra. Inigo. 
Rabelais, by this article, must have been the hirst man that ever took 
notice of this order (Jesuits.) Beza, in the 59lh of his epistles, hath 
strongly declaimed against the devout hut empty speculations of the 
Spaniards, putting in the same scale Ignatius de Loyola and Michael 
Servotns; “ Utrumque,” says he, “ suis vanissimis inanissimis, IIis- 
panissimis denique cuntcmplationibus addictum.” 

77 The muttering, Use.] He means the hypocrisy of whimpering pre¬ 
tenders to devotion, who, while they are whining out their prayers, 
think of nothing but tho porridge-pot. [Marmite signifies a porridge- 
pot, as well as marmiteux a whimperer.] 

Dasturdismus.] Stephen Brulefer (not Burnegad) a Franciscan 
friar, and a doctor of l’aris in Louis XI.’s time, published several ser¬ 
mons, &c. He taught that neither the pope, ner councils, lie, nor the 
church itself in a body, could establish any new article of faith. He 
also condemned the meriting by works. On this account liis brother 
doctors of Paris obliged him to fly for protection to Diethcr, Archbishop 
of Ment 2 . It is perhaps on account of this theologue’s zeal and reso¬ 
lution, that Rabelais attributes to him the boldness of daring thus pub¬ 
licly to expose the false steps made, till then, by so many princes who 
had pusillanimously submitted to the pope’syoke. Though, upon second 
thought*, the author, perhaps, only rallies the catholic powers of Europe 
for letting the Italians so easily seize and* engross the papacy to 
themselves. * 

78 Lullius.] Rabelais calls by the name of balifolagt:, i. e. ridiculous 
occupation, the eager endeavours of several princes to find out the phi¬ 
losopher’s stone after Raymond Lully’s time, who was reckoned to 
have found it. 

* Calibistratorium, §c.] I fancy this title may be thus construed: 
the papers, writings, and evidences of the ecclesiastical hypocrites, by 
~\v$y of brief or instruction to JaSnes Hocstraten, . who was to take the 
measure (Jjid sound the depth of a heretic that was fallen into his hands. 
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Codticklcr do Marjistro nostrandorum Magistro nostratorum- 
(liio beuvctis, libri oclo galantissimi.'* 1 
Tlie Craokarados of Bullists or stone-throwing Engines, Con- 
Trepatc Clerks, Scriveners, Brief-writers, llapporters, and 
Papal Bull-despatchcrs, lately compiled by Regis. 1 ’ 5 
A perjictual Almanack for those that have the gout and the 
pox.“ 3 

Manera swccpandi fornaccllos per Mag. Eccium.’’ 1 
'I'he Shable, or Scimetar of Merchants."'’ 

The Pleasures of the Monachal Life. 1 * 

The Hodge-podge of Hypocrites.” 

The History of the Hobgoblins. 8 " 

1,1 Codtickler, As. I Chaultcouillonis de mayistro bruvetis, As. [for 
there is no sense in beiieiviiti nor bcurentis, as some editions have it | 
the tippling-lionse ( beurclis) of our masters the doctors of divinity of 
Paris, and elsewhere, and of such as aspire to become so, described by 
a master-rake, a grand ■yhore-masler. 

1,5 The crackarades .] Peiarradcs. The kicking, winching, ycrking 
out behind, and l'artiug gun-shot ot bullists, &c. It means the quirks, 
the rogueries, Clio qui-pro-quos, the rascally, villanous disappointments 
people must expect that have to do with the various officers of the court 
of Home. For here pctarradcs means neither more nor less than the 
Indian vorreyiata staffdata, which means such sort of tricks and bites 
in drawing up or engrossing a writing, as was committed in the agree¬ 
ment between the I,andgrave of Hesse and the Emperor Charles V. 
when the letter « was slipped in for an n. Again, fuirc a ijuelqu'un la 
pelaradc , is to make a fool of one. 

A perpetual almanack, j lies ipsa loquitur. 

81 Manera , Ac. ] Manera ramonandi Journelles per M. Eccium. Ramo- 
neur is Frtmch for a chimney-sweeper. Eccius, a German divine, ami 
one of Luther’s antagonists is here ridiculed for having, in the style of 
■l chimney-sweeper, written a piece wherein he defeuded, against 
Luther, the doctrine of purgatory. 

85 The shable, Ac.] In the original, le Poulemart des marchans, i. c. 
the tradesman’s packthread ; for in Dauphiny, and the country of the 
Lyonnois, the tradesmen and shopkeepers call, by the name of poulc- 
mart, tSie packthread they use in tying up their small wares ill petty 
parcels, which is far frey p the signification Oudtn assigns to this word, 
namely, a scimetar or hanger. < 

u: The pleasures, h/c. ] Les aises de la me monachate. The ease, 
comforts, and conveniences of a lazy abbey-lubber’s life. 

67 The hodge-podge of hypocrites. ] La galimaffrce des bigots. The 
ollapodrida, ormingle-mangleofall the superstitions practised by bigots. 

fcB The history of the hobgoblins.] Below, in 1. 3, c. 23, llabelai3 
mentions a story of the hobgoblins (farfadets) of Orleans, relating to 
the provost’s wife there; and Sieidai* takes notice of the same ife a* 
piece of notorious rogttery of the Cordeliers of Orleans. 
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The Ragamuffianism of the pensionary maimed soldiers. 8 ’ 
The Gulling Fibs and counterfeit Shows of Commissaries. 90 
The Litter of Treasurers. 01 
The Juglingatorium of Sophisters. 09 

Antipcricatametanaparbeugcdamphicribrationcs Toordican- 
tium.” 

The Periwinkle of Ballad-makers. 91 
The Push-forward of the Alchemists.® 

The author generally calls all the mendicants by the name of farfa- 
detz, because he looks upon them as men that would, upon occasion, 
be guilty of the same rogueries as the Franciscan friars, i. e. act their 
impious farce of mimicking sprites, apparitions, and hobgoblins, called 
in some placed farfadets, from fadus, which comes from fan 

80 The raggamuffianism, Ac. j La belhstrandie dee mille-suuldiers. M. 
Duchat interprets it, the miserable pinching life of those who have no 
way to grow rich, but by an extreme avarice. X rather think it may 
be construed, especially as belistre signifies a sturdy beggar, the sad 
shifts old maimed soldiers are put to; for, miUe-eouldters means such 
soldiers as have only millc sous (or 5 1. sterling yearly pension) to live 
upon, and no more. 

99 The gulling, $c.] Lee hapelourdes dee ojfficmux. The fallacious 
exterior figure made by officials, chancellors of bishops and others, 
cjusdem farmer. 

91 The litter, Ac.] La bauditffe des thresoriers. Litter is one mean¬ 
ing of the word bauduffc, but I remember to have read somewhere, 
that it likewise signifies a gig, or casting-top; and M. Duchat confirms 
it, for he says, as the functions of the treasurers of France (who are 
incredibly numerous, sec Cotgrave) are neither frequent nor difficult 
to discharge, liabelais assigns to these (most commonly unemployed) 
officers a top to whip, by way of amusement; muchwhat upon the 
same footing as in 1. 1, c. 38, he brings in the generals of tin.- finances 
at Montpellier, who not knowing how to employ themselves one day, 
when according to custom they were assembled, fell to playing at muss 
like little children. 

05 The juglingatorium, JfC.] Badinatorium sophistarum . By the 
sophists, in the Kabchesian style, generally is pi cant the Sorbonists. 
This title is a satire on the school divinity, which the author looked 
upon as a vain study and mere foolery, child’s play, bamboozling 
amusement (badinage.) ■ 

93 AntiperieatametanapiirbeugedamphicribraAtoncs toordicantium.) It 
is in some editions mcrdwdtftium, which inclines M. Duchat to think 
our author designates the' physicians by the barbarous terms of their 
profession. 

94 The periwinkle, lsc.] Be limasson des rimassurs. This should 
be Englished, according to Ducliat's note, a snail-like spitting, drivel¬ 
ing, foaming or slavering (by which I suppose he means the frothy 

, vajn babble of paltry poets, in their playing upon words in their creep¬ 
ing, crawling, reptile rhymes.) " v 

95 ThefUsh-forward; Sfc.] Lc boutevent des alchymistqfr The butlar 
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The Niddy-noddy of the Satchel-loaded Seekers, by Friar 
Blindfai*tatis. ! “• 

The Shackles of Religion. 97 
The Racket of Swaggerers. 96 
The Leaning-stock of old age." 

The Muzzle of Nobility.™ 

The Ape’s paternoster. 101 

The Crickets and Hawks bells of Devotion. 11 ’ 2 

J >ento of the Italians, signifies tile winds beginning to blow. Thus we 
arc to understand tile first effects of that madness, which puts the gen¬ 
tlemen of the bellows upon blowing the coal. If you spell it boutevant, 
hunter signifying pousser, may allude to the fallacious^ hopes which 
push forward such as hunt for the philosopher's stone, which they tell 
me is, after all, but a brickbat. 

96 The niddy-noddy, §c.] La nicquenocquc des Q uesteurs cobabezacec 
par frerc Serratis. It seems to have au eye to those little deformed 
hump-backed beggars, who niche or nestle in the night in private houses 
to do the master’s work As for Serratis, the name of this brother, or 
lriar-beggar, it comes from serrer, to lock up fast, and characterizes 
the true inclination of a begging monk, to lock up whatever is giVen 
him. Lastly, as for cabahezacee, it is an adjective made up of cabas 
and bezace, and intimates to us that such mumpers arc used to put 
into their wallet [ bezace ] only part of what they catch; but that a cer¬ 
tain basket, or cabas, which lies hid within, serves to secrete for their 
dear selves alone many a good sliver of what is bestowed on them. 

117 The shackles , (yc. ] Les entrance de religion. The monastic vows, 
which nolens volens attach monks to the injunctions of religion, and to 
the rule they have embraced. 

,J ‘ 1 The racket of swaggerers.] La raquette ties brimbuleurs. Brimbaler 
is the same as agiter, sccouer: brimbaler les cloches, to ring, or set the 
bells a-rutging. Laraquette, as Ifl. Duchat says, is the grate (not un¬ 
like a racket) which hinders the monks from going to the nuns, with 
whom (could they but get to them) they would ring them another guess 
sort of a peel, and with different bells from those in the church-steeple. 
So those words should bo translated, the grate of the bell-ringers. 

99 The leaning-stock of old age.] M. le Duchat says nothing to it, 
or of it. 

1<K1 The muzzle of nobility.] La muscliere de noblesse. Museliere, no 
doubt, signifies a muz^p, and s*o it does two or throe things besides. 
But Belon, in his Singularitez, &c., c. 35, will have it»to m*an the 
mask or vizard worn by young ladies and fiomcn of quality. But here, 
says M. Duchat, la museliere particularly points at the musing, dream¬ 
ing, lounging life led by the French gentry in Rabelais's time. 

11,1 The ape’s pater-nostcr.] Co patenostre du cinge, the old way, I 
suppose, of spelling singe, from simia, an ape in Latin. The hypocrisy 
ol outside dcvotionalists. Properly we cull by the name of the ape’s pa- 
ter-noster, an appearance of sanctity, yliich ends in some signal roguery. 

1112 The crickets fnd hawk-bells of devotiop.] Les graeillons de 
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The Pot of the Ember weeks. 105 
The Mortar of the politic life. 104 
The Flap of the Hermits. 1 " 5 

The lliding-hood or Montcrg of the Penitentiaries. 111 '' 

The Trictrac of the Knocking Friars. 107 

devotion. Colgrave’s Dictionary, which, by the way, I find to have 
been the book chiefly consulted by SirT. U., says gresillon, is a cricket 
Boyer says no such thing. Hear what M. Duchat says: Rabelais hen 
alludes to die custom of some superstitions people, when they say their 
paler-nosters, to twist and twine the beads about their thumbs, just as 
the executioner docs the grezillons or smull whip-cord, which he lies 
about the thumbs of such as suffer the ordinary rack. 

1115 The pot of the ember imfs.J La marmite dm guatretemps. A pun 
upon the substantive marmitr, which signifies a seethmg-pot, and the 
adjective marmiteux , whimpering, whining. So it means the piteous, 
whimpering countenance put on by hypocrites, who would persuade 
people that they have rigorously kept the fast of tile four cuiber-wecks. 

,M The mortar of the politic life.] Ae mariner dc vie polilii/ue. The 
capuclie (or cowl, that part of a friar’s habit which covers his hrad.1 
This cupuche, like the ancient caps of presidents, called mortiers, 
covers the eyes of those who would bo reckoned as dead (marts) to 
the world, i. e. politically dead, as the phrase is. 

1(15 The .flap of the hermits. ] Le monachal dcs hermites. Mimsrhrt , 
M. Duchat says, comes from nwnacheltus, a monkhug (as Mr. Drydui 
calls a young god, a godliug.) Hermits are by their habit a diminutive 
sort of monks; and at Metz, monehet is an appellative tor a little bmi, 
they in other places call a sparrow ( moineau ),‘because of its colour and 
coat. It keeps altogether about walnut trees . Cotgravc says moineau 
signifies also a novice; a young, or little monk. 

100 7 he ruling-hood of the penitentiaries . J La barbate dcs peniteneien 
The meaning of barlmU Boyer’s Dictionary declares not, 'hny more 
than that of above six hundred other words in these four volumes. 
Cotgravc says it is a ruling-hood, as above ; a montiro, or close hood, 
wherewith travellers preserve their faces and heads from frost.lining 
and weather-beating in winter. M. Dueliat, who I perceive was well 
acquainted with Cotgrave’s Dictionary, (though* not one English gen¬ 
tleman in a hundred, even of those that are fond of the French tongue, 
know anything of its real worth.) M. Duchat, 1 say, concurs with Cot- 
grave, in his description of the burbute, and adds that this habit, made 
in fashion ol^a domino, under which a priest may with impunity, and 
at ease, laugh at all that i^aid (o him in confession, suits rarely well 
with your penitentiaries (generally a parcel of sly-boots), who thus 
prepare themselves to hear, m a very cold church, the conicssions of a 
multitude of people. 

1117 The trictrac of the knocking friars. | Le trictrac des freres fra - 
parts. Trictrac, a game at tables with dice, called so tor no oilier 
reason, I suppose, but on account of the sound and noise made bv 
the contHiua! motion of the dice, and so may allude to the bustling. 
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Blockheadodus, do vita ot honcstate bragadochioruiu. 1 '" 
Lyrippii Sorbonici Morulisaliones, per M. Lupoldum."“ 

Tiie Carrier-horse bells of Travellers. 11 " 

The Bibbings of the tippling Bishops. 111 

stirring life of the mendicants. But it is more likely that by the tric¬ 
trac of the knocking friars, Rabelais denotes the tran-tran (the knack, 
we call it) of the claustral life, which the masters understand incom¬ 
parably belter than the novices. Frapart (from fraper, to strike) 
signifies in French a good strokesman; a rare woman’s man; a notable 
hair-beater (battre la lauie , in French, to lecher it well.) 

Blockheadodus de vita ct honestate bragadochiorum.] It is in the 
original, Lourdaudus de Vila el honcstate bragardorum. Formerly in 
France, a man was called a liragard, that was llanntingly dressud, from 
the word bragves, short and close linen breeches worn next to the 
thighs, as drawers or under slops are worn now by some. The fashion 
of these ancient bragues being laid aside, together with the braguettes 
(codpieces), as indecent, because both one and the other did too visibly 
mark out the place and shape of the parts that ought to be nameless, 
a man must be very ui»nanncrly and rude to continue to justify tile 
use of them ; and for that reason .Rabelais here brings in a lourdaud 
(i. e. a gross uulieked cub, a clownish unpolished jobberuole, for so 
lourdaud means) launching out in praise of those bragucs, and under¬ 
taking to revive the use of them. 

1 " ,) Lynppu Sorbontct morabsationes, per M. Lupnldum.} Rabelais 
ascribes to a German doctor, one Lupoid or Leopold, a treatise ex¬ 
plaining all the mysteries of learning and piety contained in the shape, 
and throughout all the parts of the ancient, doctorial hood, or Sorbomc 
iirtppion, so called from the Flemish liurepype ; as if one should say, 
a soil of bagpipe descending front the head and hanging down on the 
shoulders. Sec Vossius de vitiis sermonis, p. 238. and in the appendix, 
p. S07. jphe authors of the Camb. Dictionary call it liripoop. See 
there, under the words “ lirippium, eleropeplum, et epomis,” what is 
said of it by Skinner, Beeman, Somncr, and others. 

110 The earner-horse bells of travellers.] Lcs brimbclettcsdes voyu- 
geurs. It means the baubles, gewgaws, and toys, which some of the 
travelling sort of gentry load themselves with. lirimbelette, M. Duchat 
thinks, is derived froth the Italian bimba, which signifies a little miss’s 
doll.’ 

111 'The hibbmgs of the. tippling bishops.] Les putingnes des Evcsqucs 
potatifs. Pohnynes: (Jotgrave docs indeed interpret it tippling ex¬ 
ploits. But to M. Duchat, the word pofotgucs seems J^erc to*have a 
twofold sense, as well as potalifs, anickinRne alluding to porlulif, an 
appellation formerly of a bishop m partibus, or titular bishop of a 
diocese, the revenue whereof was enjoyed by another. In this sense, 
it may come from poling, which, Cotgravc tells us, signifies broken 
pieces of metal, or of old vessels mingled one with another, not capable 
of being gilt, and with which Rabelais may have meant that the bulls 
of such prelates, wh<^ are always pov, were sealed. As for the other 
signification, it is composed of pot and ting, w^iicli is the sound made 
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Tarrabalationcs Doctorum Coloniensium advcrsus Reuclilin. 112 
The Cymbals of Ladies. 113 
The Lungers’ Martingale. 114 

Whirlingfriskorum Chasemarkerorum per Fratrcm Crack- 
woodloguetis. 114 

by dfinking-glasses, when, in carousing, people knock them against each 
other; and so Rabelais may have had a design to reproach the potative 
bishops of liis time, who were most of them Sorbomsts, with their dis¬ 
solute drunken way of living, altogether imbecoming men of their 
function. 

112 Tarrabalationcs, Ac.] The hurly-burly, noise and uproar raised 
against Reuchlin by the theologues of Cologne. All this rout was 
owing to the,avarice of one Pfefferkom, a converted Jew, about the 
Hebrew books, all which, except the Bible, that wicked man would 
have taken away from the Jews, to whom he afterwards would have 
sold them again at a very dear rate. This being vigorously opposed 
(in 1510) by the learned and equitable Reuchlin, he brought upon his 
back all the theologues of Cologne, who removed the matter to Rome, 
and had him sent thither, where, after an altercation of ten whole 
years, the affair was at last decided, to the utter confusion of those 
people who had plagued him so long. 

114 The cymbals of Ladies.] The irregular, wanton life of some ladies 
of quality. 

114 The dungers' martingale.] Before, in 1.1, c. 20, it is said, all 
was done as they did appoint, only Gargantua doubted that they could 
not quickly find out breeches fit for his wearing (Janotus’) because he 
knew not what fashion would best become the said orator, whether the 
martingale fashion, wherein is a spunge-holc, with a drawbridge for the 
fundament, in order to dung the more easily ; or the fashion of the 
mariners, &c. This sort of breeches, which was still in ljse in Rabe¬ 
lais’ time, took its name from the Martegaux, the people of Rlartegue 
in l’rovcnce, who were the first investors of it, and the authfir assigns 
them to such guttlers and foul feeders as the pedant Janotus, because 
these same martingale breeches having, behind, an opening covered 
with a piece of square cloth, which moved up or down like a draw¬ 
bridge, perfectly well suited those great eaters, who oftentimes cannot 
uutruss other breeches fast enough. 

116 Whirling fnskorum , Ac. ] Firevoustorium naquetorum per E. 
Pedebilletis. The veering, whirling, frisking tricks of the Capuchins 
and Cordeliers, reduced into an art bj an errant foot-trotter of their 
order.* Nagycter is to dance attendance, or follow great men’s levees, 
as the Capuchins go from (Jfior to door mumping, and using a thousand 
(vire-voutes) shifts to pick up whatever comes in their way to cram the 
gut. The Passepartout of the Jesuits, printed in 1G07, p. 33, speaks 
of tile Capuchins as a sort of people: ? 

“ Desquels la troupe vagabonde, 

Ne s’attache point cn ce monde 
A quelque certain retalier : 
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The Clouted Patches for a Stout Heart. 11 '' 

The Mummciy of the llacket-kceping Robin-good-fellows. 115 
Cerson, do auferibilitatc Papse ab Ecclesia. n “ 

Et. marinitcuse nc s’arrcste 
Qu’ amt wrr-raustett de aa questc, 

Faisant de son dos sou grenier.” 

Who, in this world, a vagrant pack. 

Confine themselves to no one rack, 

But make a garner of their back. 

In tricks of mumping they abound, 

Ferret about from ground to ground. 

Still veering, vaulting, whirling round. 

Ilr ' The clouted, Sfc, | The old patched shoe of a merry*heart. Lett 
babelim de franc courage. An encomium on cobblers who sing at their 
work. 

117 The mummery of the robiii-goori-feUrrws.] La mummerie des rahatz 
cl lutius. What we call hobgoblins, or raw-licad and bloody-b jties, is 
called rahatz in the provinces of Anjou, l’oictou, Saintonge, and Nor¬ 
mandy. So rabaeter signifies to made a thundering noise as slants do. 
Now hoar what it is to thunderize it, as spirits that haunt a house are 
i^sed to do. The Franciscan friars of Amboixc, says Menage, had for¬ 
merly a custom, towards the cud of Lent, to dispose a great quantity of 
small flint-stones upon several boards over the wooden ceiling of their 
church and on Ash-Weduesday, as soon as the deacon had pronounced, 
in singing our Saviour’s passion, the words at which every one uses to 
fall on their faces, some of the novices, who were ordered beforehand 
to hold themselves ready for that purpose over the ceding, turned these 
boards over, one after another; so that the stones falling thus on all 
sides of the ceiling, made a prodigious rumbling, and this was called 
“ le rabast des Cordeliers.” This is the custom which Itabelais calls 
mummery.. See Men. Die. Etym. at the word rabatrr. 

n> Gcrson dc auferibilitatc paplc ab ccclcsta.] The learned John 
Gersou, a Celoslin monk, doctor of Sorbonne, and Chancellor of the 
University of Paris, had been deputed in Till to the council of Con¬ 
stance. There, having taken notice of the obstinacy of the two anti¬ 
popes, Gregory and Benedict, in maintaining themselves in the papacy 
against John XXII. of XXI11., under colour that this last was upon 
the point of being degraded, he took occasion to publish a treatise w llh 
this title; “De auferibilitatc pap® ab ecclesia.” In order to know 
what the author's drift was, whether to maintain this point, viz., •that 
the church may, or can subsist without a pope, or only to^irovc that, 
for the good of the church, and to put a stop to the schism which had 
divided it for forty years, the council, at that time lawfully assembled, 
$AU a right to depose a pope canonically elected ; in order, 1 say, ’to 
know this, you must yourself read Gcrson’s book. Meanwhile, it will 
not be amixsto let you know that l’asquier is one of those who will 
have it tint Gcrson wrote his book only to prove the latter point, anj’ 
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The Catalogue of the Nominated and Graduated Persons . 119 
Jo. Dytobrodii, de tcrribilitate cxcommunieationum libellulus 
acephalos . 1 - 0 

Ingeniositas invocandi diabolos ct diabolas, per M. Guin- 
golphum . 1 ' 1 

no other ; but take this along, that ho who calls Rabelais a Lueianist, 
under the name of a certain author, who, in his time judged otherwise 
of the learned Gcrson, did not know that this very opinion, which he 
denies Gcrson to have held, having been, even in Gcrson’s own tune, 
maintained in the face of the Sorbonne by Master John dc Gigencourt, 
did pass, and was followed by an edict, by virtue whereof France, for 
three years together, made a shift without any pope at all; nor did she 
begin again to own any pope before Alexander V. Sec Froissart, 
vol. iv. c. f>9, 61, and 67. Monstrelet, vol. i. c. 30, *13, and 52, and 
Innocent (ientillet’s pref. to pt. 2d of his Anti-Machiavel. 

' 19 The catalogue, ] La ramasse des nommez ct graducs. Itamasse 
does by no means signify a catalogue, but a wheel-barrow. Hear M. 
Duchat. It is not enough that an university shall have nominated one 
of its members to any benefice which appertained to the graduates, 
even by the pragmatic sanction, and afterwards by the concordat; 
neither was it sufficient for the graduates to ask the benefice of him 
who had the collating it. (See Duaren. de Sacr. Keel. Ministeriis. 
1. 5, c. 13.) No, the most difficult part of all was still to come, and 
that was for the nominee to come at his bulls, which, before the esta¬ 
blishing of bankers by the court of Rome in certain cities, the party was 
forced to travel to Rome for, in propria persona; and it not being pos¬ 
sible to do this, without being conveyed down the steep and slippery 
places in Piedmont (now 1 use Cotgravc’s words) in a ramasse (a kind 
of high sledge or wheel-barrow), Rabelais coins this title of a book, 
which he calls the wlicel-barrow of graduates. To confirm this, Nicot, 
the same who published a dictionary, and was likewise an ambassador 
(from France) to the court of Pol .ugal, from whence, during Ins resi¬ 
dence, he sent into France the first tobacco that was ever seen there, 
from him called Nicotian a (herba) ; this same Nicot, Isay, tells us, 
that people being obliged to gather themselves up (se ramasser) upon 
rameaux or branches of trees, in descending tile Alps, thence comes 
Rabelais’ ramasse des nommez ct gradues. 

120 Jo. Dytcbrodii , Ac.] Rabelais calls by the name of libellulus 
acephalos. i. e. a little pamphlet without a title, a treatise of papal ex- 
communications and their terrible consequerces; and he attributes tins 
book to a .German, because that nation, which in former times had felt 
the dreadful effects of ihorc tliap one emperor being excommunicated, 
had, in his time, almost wholly separated themselves from the com¬ 
munion of the pope, who, for that reason, had cut them off from the 
Roman church, of vv hich lie is the head. 

1,1 Ingeniositas. Ac ] The legend of St. Gengulf says, this man had 
so brawling a wife, that he, conceiving it to be properly the business of. 
heaven to deliver him frombthe continual clamours of this woman, 
beggei of the Almighty, that for the time to come every injurious 
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Tlic Hotch-potch or Gallimaufry of the perpetually begging 
Friars . 123 

The Morris-dance of the Heretics . 133 
The Whinings of Cajetan . 121 

Muddisnout Doctoris Chcrubici, de origine Roughfooteda- 
rum, et AVryneckedorum ritibus, libri septem . 125 
(Billingsgate) word she should offer at uttering, might he so many farts 
issuing out ol her mouth. I do not remember whether his prayer was 
hoard or no ; peiliaps not; and so this disappointment might put him 
upon trying another method, that of imploring the aid of the infernal 
powers. The name of Gengulf shows the man to be a German, and 
in all times the Germans have wrote upon the subject of the black art. 
Naudasus mentions a German, one Guigolphus, whose philosophical 
works were almost the only ones that had the vogue in France before 
the restoration of polite learning. 

122 The hodye podge, or gallimaufry. In the original, it is Lr 

hoschepot dc> perpetuons. The word perpetuons Cotgravi does indeed 
interpret the perpetually begging friars, as Sir T. U. has it. M. 
Duchal’s interpretation likewise seems to restrain this to begging friars; 
but l should think the word perpetuons may be extended to all (popish) 
ecclesiastics, secular or regular, who perpetuate themselves, or arc pci- 
petuated, like other communities who never die. Gens teterna, in qua 
nemo nasettur, says Pliny, 1. 5, c. 17, of certain hermits dwelling in ihe 
deserts of Palestine. Suppose we Englished perpetuons by church 
perpetuitauts. 

122 The morris-dance of the heretics.] La morisque de hereticqurs. 
The morns ( realms moorish) dance of the heretics, mcans'neither more 
nor less than the punishment of the halter, which, m Kabelais’s time, 
was particularly appropriated to the Lutherans, who, alter two or three 
jerks, were let fall into a lire kindled at tlic foot of the gibbet. This is 
properly tlif moorish dunce the author hints at. The Moors intermingle 
their sports and dances with grimadfes, and dangerous jumpings, called 
also nwrisques, when introduced into the Fieiicli dances and public 
shows; and it is with a view to this likewise, that liabelais here intro¬ 
duces a morisque dance, which he ascribes to the pretended heretics of 
his time, because they had the hue of Moors, and made hideous 
grimaces and horrible distortions, as well as convulsive twitekiugs, as 
they were hanging and burning according to the custom of those days. 

124 The Winnings, §c. J Les heuiltcs de Gditan. Which means, ac¬ 
cording to Sir T. 1). the •’hillings : according to Cotgravc (und<jr the 
word aiullcs ) crutches for impotent persons; but uncoiling to M. 
lhichat, old wives’ tales ( anilia , from, anus ) ;*or else, still according to 
Dueliat, it may mean guenillcs, rags, and tatlerdemalliou fragments -, in 
either of which two last senses Kabelais may have intended the opuscula 
(small pieces) published by Friar Thomas de Vie, afterwards Cardinal 
Caiton (for (flueta and Caicta is Cajeta) printed all together in l&l 1, 
and by him dedicated to Nicholas Cardinal of Fiesque. 

125 Muddisnout, 4te.J. Moillegrotn d&tons cherubici de origine paTe- 
pelutarum, et turticollorum rdibus, lib. septem. They were wortto call 
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Sixty-nine fat Breviaries . 156 

The Niglit-Marc of the five orders of Beggars . 1 '' 7 

eherubieal and illuminuted certain ancient scholastic doctors, of whose 
sanctity and great understanding the people had so high an opinion, 
that they looked upon them as so many angels and cherubnns. Now 
chorubims being painted with red fiery faces, people used to call, by 
way of derision, eherubieal and illuminated doctors, certain uotable 
good fellows among the old Sorbomsts, who owed the carbuncular 
richness of their phiz to their continual drinking. It is under colour 
of these two different kinds of illuminations and burnishiugs, that onr 
author rubs up a eei tain eherubieal doctor, whom he calls, not muddy- 
snout, but wet-snout, mouillc-groin, the better to express this doctor’s 
Irequent liftiP.g his hand to his head, or wetting his wind-pipe, as we 
say. The liairy-paw’d, patcs-peliies, or papelus, as Fontaine calls them, 
are the Cordeliers, on account of the Jacob-like hypocrisy they are 
charged with, and the (torticollis) wry-necked are the same Cordeliers; 
for that, in order to imitate the agonies of our Saviour upon the cross, 
they hang their heads down on one shoulder, as if they were just giving 
lip the ghost through excessive fastings and macerations (mortifications.) 

‘-k Sixty-nine Jot breviaries. J Soixanle et ncuf breciaires de haultc 
gressc. Kabclais laughs at St. Victor’s library, for having in it almost 
as many breviaries, mass-books, service-books worn out, rubbed, and 
thumbed as any other sort of books all together. That there were so 
many old breviaries is no wonder, if we consider it as the library of a 
large and ancient religious community ; and as to their being so very 
greasy, de haultc gresse, the library being founded 4 or fiOO years ago, 
it is impossible, among such a multitude of service-books belonging to 
the house, but there must be some very greasy and fat, since they were 
used every day ill the abbey and church. 

127 The night mare, ire.] Le godemarre dcs cinq ordresdes mend tans. 
Gademarrc sometimes means the huge, gulchy, luii-bellicdness of these 
same mendicant monks of all orders, who do curios simularc, and 
bacchanalia viticre: in this case godemarre is quasi gogue mare, 
changing, as in the word godelureau the (g) into (d) : now gogue, says 
Cotgrave, is a sheep’s paunch, and mare comes from major. Thus, 
Feuesle, 1. 1, c. 13, “ II y a un Godemard Espagnol, qui sc fait porter 
a la procession dans une chaire pcreec, et va conchiunt tout le mysterc 
de ses fumees.” Tnere is a big-bellied Spaniard carried at the pro¬ 
cession, sitting oil a close-stool, and Ijewraying the whole mystery with 
his /ifmclls, i. e. dung and excrements. Agasi, I have seen Spaniards 
in a wheel-'iarrow-hke conch airing their tub of guts, godemarre, &c. 
The word godemarre signifies likewise that period of time, viz. the 
beginning of night, when the monks chaunt the anthem Gaude Maria 
virgo ; and sometimes godemarre signifies the same as la cochemare. the 
night mare, a disease of the spleen ; an oppression of the stomach by 
vapours in one’s sleep; called pcsadilla by the Spaniards, from pesdr, 
to be ponderous; and by the Italians, meubo from in and cubare. 
Wherefore, since godemarre an i cochemare arepftentimes synonymous, 
and tb.j • in this chapter Rabelais is continually let clliug his shot at the 
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:idi 


The Skinnery of tlie new Start-ups, extracted out of the 
fallow-but*, incornifistibulateil and plodded upon in the 
angelic sum. 12 ’ 

The Haver and idle Talker in cases of Conscience. 1 - 1 * 

The Fat. Kelly of the Presidents . 130 
The Baffling Flowtcr of the Abbots . 131 

monks, especially the mendicants, and that in chap. 6 of the l’anta- 
gruelian Prognostication, cochcmare manifestly comes from calcarc 
mares, to tread the males; it is highly probable, that in the title above, 
he taxes the five orders of mendicants with boy-loving, pjcderastv, 
preposterous vencry, mollyism. 

129 The skinnery, &C.} La pclletene dcs tirelupins, ertraxcle de la bolts 
fanve incornifistibulee en la somme angeliqtte. This title only treats of 
the manner how to skin your heretics, ptllis signifying the skin of a 
beast flayed off, whence our word pelt; to skin them, I say, before they 
are dead, and make them chanter, squeak, 'fess, as our cant word is, 
and this according as it is taught in the surnma of Thomas Aquinas, 
who, I think, should bo called the diabolical, not angelical doctor; 
according, likewise, as it was practised upon the said heretics by cover¬ 
ing their legs before they burned them, only hy way of torture, with a 
sort of buskin or boot of parchment, which, being brought close to a 
fire, shrivels up ; and this, being drawn upon the leg as tight as possible, 
must cause an inexpressible pain. We read, in chap. 24 of the Apology 
for Herodotus, that a wlutc-friar, one John dc Rome, wiio styled him¬ 
self inquisitor of the heretics of Provence, was wont, on examining any 
person suspected of heresy, to put on him or her the boots, and he 
himself would fill them with boiling grease, which was a Sure means to 
make the sufferer leave his skin and hair in the boot. Ho continued 
to exercise this cruelty on the poor Vaudois or Turlupins (see this word 
explained elsewhere) of Cabrieres and Mcrindol, till the year 1544, 
when, thri^igh the fear of being so tortured, as was the king’s design 
they should be, they sought an aJylum in Avignon. See Bez. Eccl. 
Hist in 1514. 

129 The raver, ijc.] Le ravasseur des cas de conscience. Such as 
have read the voluminous works of Sanches, and other casuists, need 
not be told how idly these authors were forced to talk ; how they were 
forced to dream and dream again, revasser, to be able to coin all those 
frivolous, dangerous, and scandalous questions, which those books are 
full of. 

130 The fat belly of the presidcnts.~\ La bedondaine dcs presidents. 
From bed on and bedondon, onomatopeias signifying a druuifare derived 
hedaine and bedondaine, to signify tl*i belly,"that part of it, soys Cot- 
grave, which is between the naval and the privities, the paunch, because 
of its resemblance to a drum. Thus the bedondaine of presidents is 
the replete, out-strutting belly of those gentlemen, either with regard 
to the double portion they have in the macaroons, (junkets, see more 
of this elsewhere,) or because they, not arriving to their employment, 
but by a gradation thrqjigh other office#of judicature, are supposed to 
have doubly fattened themselves by their trade. 

i-u The baffling, tVc. j Le vieldaxoucr des Abbez Whether rietdazoucr 
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Sutoris adversus quondam qui rocaverat cum Slabsaucca- 

torcm ct quod Slabsauecalores non sunt damnati ab 

Ecclesia. 133 . 

Cacatorium medicorum. 1 ® 

The Chimney-Sweeper of Astrology. 131 
Oampi clysteriorum per § 0.'"° 

The bumsquiberaeker of Apothecaries. 1 ® 

The Kissbrcech of Chirurgery. 137 

comes from visa di asino, face of an ass, ass’s countenance, or whether 
here, as is most probable, Iiabclais gives this, wind, another origin. 
mentnla asini; we may in either ease see he held the abbots in Ins 
time ill no Vetter esteem, than Verville, since him, has done a eertain 
bishop whom he dares not name, but whom he calls grand vity/a-c, an 
old scoundrel, metaphorically, though literally an ass’s touchtripe. 

■** Sutoris, adversus quendam gut, dfr.J This is plainly meant of 
Peter Sutor, a Carthusian, who, to an apology wherein he was mal¬ 
treated by Erasmus, opposed a counter-apology. Resides two books 
which he wrote of the way of living of the C.Sthusians, he had, before 
that, composed a treatise “ De tralatione Eiblise, et novarurn repro- 
hatione intcrpretationtiniwhich, no doubt, having brought upon him 
some severe reflections on the part of Erasmus, the author, in the 
volume ascribed to hun by Rabelais, repels them by showing that in 
that work of his he only billowed and defended the principles of the 
Roman church. As for Sulor’s maintaining, in the same work, that 
the church did not condemn knaves and sharpers, it is a cutting stroke 
Rabelais gives those who say the church has power to dispense with 
the observation of the moral law. 

133 Cacatorium medicorum .] In chap. S of this book, Rabelais says 
of physicians, they smell of clysters, like so many old devils. Here 
we have him again expressing liis raillery in much the same manner 
against those of his own profession.'' 

134 The chimney-sweeper, .$■».] I,e rawmonneur d'astroloyie. The astro¬ 
logers are generally, with their telescopes, sometimes up, sometimes 
down, now high, now low, in tlieir observatories, as the chimney¬ 
sweepers are with their long poles in the chimnies. 

134 Campi, cj-e.] Campi clysteriorum per § This per § C. means 
per Symphoriaunm Champerium, or. as he was pleased sometimes to 
call himself, Campegium. This Symphorian Champier, of whose 
wrilisgs we have divers and sundry sorry t joks, has entitled two or 
three of thtm, campi, in allusion to liis name. Of tins number is 
“ campi clysteriorum,” taken notice of by Gesncr m leaf 6UG of his 
Bibliotheque, printed at Zurich 1545. 

436 The bumsquiberaeker of apothecaries,] he tirepet des apoticaires. 
Their squirt or syringe. Tile original means, not their toolh-dravving 
instrument, but their fart-drawing one ; the clyster-pipe. 

137 The kiss-breech of chirurgery.] he baisecul de chiruryie. M. Duchat 
explains this by Vattouchemcnt’Hu derriere; the feeling or touching of 
the no '°jriors : for, in French, they say ot two beams that touch, they 
kiss each oilier. 
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Juslinianus de whitc-lcpcrolis tollcndis.' 38 
Antidotarium animtr. 

Merlinus Coccaius, dt; patria diabolorum. 139 
The practice of Iniquity, by Clcuraunes Sadden. 

Of which library some books are already printed, and the 
rest are now at ilic press, in this noble city of Tubingen. 110 

138 Juslinianus de whiie-lcperolis tollcndis.] Juslinianus de cagolis 
tollemlis. In 1. .‘i, c. H, lie says, this stirred up the valiant Justinian, 
1. 4, dr ragotis toltendis, to collocate his summum bnnum in braguibus et 
braguetis. This is thought to allude to the title De (Inducts Tollcndis, 
a law of Jusliniau’s; hut I rather take it to be ail allusion to a law of 
the same emperor l)u Yalidis Mcmlic.iiitilms, of sturdy beggars, among 
whom Rabelais would have it understood that Justinian tompiised the 
mendicant monks. This at least is Agrippa’s sentiment in lus Vanity 
of the Sciences, chap, de mendicitate, which is the 00th. 

mi iterlinut, -S'cJ Theophilus Polengio, who, under the name of 
Mcrlmus Coccaius, has written verses m the macaronic style (uiock- 
verses, made up of broken Latin, &c. and a confused huddle of many 
pleasant things like macaroons) was a Benedictine monk, a native of 
Mantua, and died very old in 1541, but never published any book en¬ 
titled “ Da Patria Diabolorum.” It is true, Merlin Coccaie, in the 
epistle which, under the name of magisler Aquarius Lodola, he ad¬ 
dresses “ad lllustrera doininum Passarinum,” says lie had composed 
five books “ De Stances Diabolorumor, as he explains himself 
afterwards, “ quinque libros de inferno but we must take this along 
with ns; he declares, some lines after, that he had joined them to the 
preceding, which treated of Baldus’s exploits, where he gives to under¬ 
stand, that having at first made twenty macaronics, which, as appears 
by the Epistolium Colerieum, had been published without his privity, 
he had since augmented them with five more, entitled, “ De Stations 
Diaboloriltn,” because, though the description of hell properly begins 
not till the 23rd book, yet it is certain, that that description is prepared 
at the 20th, where Baldus forms a resolution to visit the devil’s country. 
In the 21st, he looks for the way thither, and finds tt; in the 22d he 
pursues it; and at length, in the 23d, he arrives on the spot. Some 
reckon five books of .Merlin Coccaie, De Patria Diabolorum; others, 
Menage for one, reckon but three; they are both in the right, though 
in different respects, as we have shown. To conclude; as for Rabelais’ 
saying, as he does above, that part of the books of this catalogue are 
now actually in the prfts at Tubingen, it must be understood.of the 
most satirical of them, which could not be printed any Where but in a 
stanch Protestant university. • ’ 

140 It is impossible to read Rabelais without an admiration mixed 
with wonder at the depth and extent of his learning, his multifarious 
knowledge, and original observation, beyond what books could in that 
age have supplied him with. Coleridge.] 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How Pantugnicl, bring at Paris, received letters from his 
father Gargantua, and the copy of them. 
PANTAGBincT, studied very hard, as you may well conceive, 
and profited accordingly; for he had an excellent under¬ 
standing, and notable wit, together with a capacity in me¬ 
mory, equal to the measure of twelve oil budgets, or butts 
of olives. And, as he was there abiding one day, he re¬ 
ceived a letter from his father in manner as folioweth. 

Most dear Son,—Amongst the gifts, graces, and preroga¬ 
tives with which the sovereign plasmator God Almighty hath 
endowed and adorned human nature at the beginning, that 
seems to me most singular and excellent, by which we may 
in a mortal estate attain to a kind of immorhdity, and in the 
course of this transitory life perpetuate our name and seed, 
which is done by a progeny issued from us in the lawful 
bonds of matrimony. Whereby that in some measure is 
restored unto us, which was taken from us by the sin of 
our first parents, to whom it w-as said, that, because they 
had not obeyed the commandment of God their Creator, 
they should die ; and by death should be brought to nought 
that so stately frame and plasmature, wherein the man at 
first had been created. 

But by this means of seminal propagation, there eon- 
tinueth in the children what was lost in the parents; and in 
the grand-children that which perished in their fathers, and 
so successively until the day 'of the last judgment, when 
Jesus Christ shall have rendered up to God the Father his 
kingdom in a peaceable condition, out of all danger and 
contamination of sin: for then shall cease all generations 
and corruptions, and the elements leave off their continual 
transmutations, seeing the so much desired peace shall be 
attained unto and enjoyed, and that all things shall be 
brought to Their end and period. And, therefore, not with¬ 
out just and reasonable cause,,do I give thanks to God my 
Saviour and Preserver, for that he hath enabled me to see 
my bald old age reflourish in thy youth ; for wdien, at his 
good pleasure, who rules and governs all things, my soul 
shall leave this mortal habitation, I shall not account myself 
wholly to die, but to pass from one place unto another, con¬ 
sidering that, in and by thee, 1 continue in my visible image 
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living in tlie world, visiting and conversing with people of 
honour, and,other my good friends, as I was wont to do. 
Which conversation of mine, although it was not without 
sin, (because we are all of us trespassers, and therefore ought 
continually to beseech his divine majesty 1 to blot our trans¬ 
gressions out of his memory,) yet was it by the help and 
grace of God, without all manner of reproach before men. 

AVhereforc, if those qualities of the mind but shine in 
thee, wherewith I am endowed, as in thee remaineth the 
perfect, image of my body, thou wilt he esteemed by all 
men to be the perfect guardian and treasure of the im¬ 
mortality of our name. Hut, if otherwise, I.shall truly 
take but small pleasure to see it, considering that the lesser 
part of me, which is the body, would abide in thee, and the 
best, to wit, that which is the soul, and by which our name 
continues blessed amongst men, would he degenerate and 
abaslardized. This J do not speak out of any distrust that 
I have of thy virtue, which 1 have heretofore already tried, 
but to encourage thee yet more earnestly to proceed from 
good to better. And that which I now write unto thcc is 
not so much that thou shouldest live in this virtuous course, 
as that thou shouldest rejoice in so living and having lived, 
and cheer up thyself with the like resolution in time to 
come; to the prosecution and accomplishmcift of which 
enterprize and generous undertaking thou mayest easily re¬ 
member how that I have spared nothing, but have so helped 
thee as if I had no other treasure in this world, but to see 
thee once in my life completely well bred and accomplished, 
as well in virtue, honesty, and valour, as in all liberal know¬ 
ledge and civility, and so to leave thee after my death as a 
mirror representing the person of me thy father, and if not 
so excellent, and such indeed as I do wish thee, yet such in 
my desire. 

But although mj decoded father of happy memory, 
Grangousier, had bent his best endeavours to# makE me 
profit in all perfection and political knowledge, and that my 
labour and study was fully correspondent to, yea, went be¬ 
yond his desire, nevertheless, as thou mayest well under¬ 
stand, the time then was not so proper and fit for learning 
as it is at present, neither had 1 plenty of such good mas- 
1 Alluding to the Aord’s prayer. 
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ters as thou hast had. For that time was darksome, ob¬ 
scured with clouds of ignorance, and savouring a little of 
the infelicity and calamity of the Goths, who had, wherever 
they set footing, destroyed all good literature, which in my 
age hath by the divine goodness been restored unto its former 
light and dignity, and that with such amendment and in¬ 
crease of knowledge, that now hardly should 1 be admitted 
unto the first form of the little grammar-school boys. I 
say, I, who in my youthful days was, and that justly, reputed 
the most learned of that age. Which I do not speak in vain 
boasting, although I might lawfully do it in writing unto 
tlice,—in verification whereof thou hast the authority of 
Marcus Tullius in his book of old age, and the sentence of 
l’lutarcli, in the book intituled. How a man may praise him¬ 
self without envy :—but to give thee an emulous encourage¬ 
ment to strive yet further. 

Now it is, that the minds of men arc qualified with all 
manner of discipline, and the old sciences revived, which for 
many ages were extinct. Now it is, that the learned lan¬ 
guages are to their pristine purity restored, viz., Greek, with¬ 
out which a man may be ashamed to account himself a scholar, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldoean, and Latin. Printing likewise 
is now in use, so elegant and so correct, that better cannot 
be imagined; although it was found out but in my time by 
divine inspiration, as by a diabolical suggestion on the other 
side, was the invention of ordnance. All the world is full of 
knowing men, of most learned schoolmasters, and vast 
libraries; and it appears to me as a truth, that neither in 
Plato’s time, nor Cicero’s, nor Papinian’s, there was ever 
such convenieney for studying, as we sec at this day there is. 
Nor must any adventure henceforward to come in public, or 
present himself in company, that hath not been pretty well 
polished in the shop of Minerva. I see robbers, hangmen, 
frec-booters, tapsters, ostlers, and such like, of the very rub¬ 
bish 'of the people, more learned now than the doctors and 
preachers were in my time. 

What shall I say ? The very women and children have 
aspired to this praise and celestial manna of good learning. 
Yet so it is, that at the age I am now of, I have been con¬ 
strained to learn the Greek tongue,—which 1 contemned not 
like Cato, 2 but had not the''leisure in my younger years to 

7 ‘,, jufemned, <Jc.j Sec Plutarch in the life of Cato the censor. 
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attend the study of it,—and I take much delight in the reading 
of Plutarch's Morals, the pleasant Dialogues of Plato, the 
Monuments of Pausanias, and the Antiquities of Athenians, 
in waiting on the hour wherein God my Creator shall call 
me, and command me to depart from this earth and transi¬ 
tory pilgrimage. Wherefore, my son, 1 admonish thee to em¬ 
ploy thy youth to profit as well as thou canst, both in thy 
studies and in virtue. Thou art at Paris, where the laudable 
examples of many brave men may stir up thy mind to gallant 
actions, and hast likewise for thy tutor and pedagogue the 
learned Epistemon, who by his lively and vocal documents 
may instruct thee in the arts and sciences. • 

I intend, and will have it so, that thou learn the langua¬ 
ges perfectly; first of all, the Greek, as Quintilian will have 
it; secondly, the Latin; and then the Hebrew, for the Holy 
Scripture-sake; and then the Chaldee and Arabic likewise, 
and that thou frame*thy style in Greek in imitation of Plato ; 
and for the Latin, after Cicero. Let there be no history 
which thou shall not have ready in thy memory;—unto the 
prosecuting of which design, books of cosmography will be 
very conduciblc, and help thee much. Of the liberal arts of 
geometry, arithmetic and music, I gave thee some taste 
when thou wert yet little, and not above five or six years old. 
Proceed further in them, and learn the remainder if thou 
canst. As for astronomy, study all the rules thereof. Let 
pass, nevertheless, the divining and judicial astrology, and 
the art o# Lullius, as being nothing else but plain abuses and 
vanities. As for the civil law, of that 1 would have thee to 
know the texts by heart, and then to confer them with phi¬ 
losophy. 

Now, in mat ter .of the knowledge of the works of nature, I 
would have thee to study that exactly ; that so there be 
no sea, river, nor fountain, of which thou dost not know the 
fishes ; all the fowls«of the air; all the several kinds of shrubs 
and trees, whether in forest or orchards; all the serfs of herbs 
and flowers that grow upon*the gfound; all the various 
metals that are hid within the bowels of the earth ; together 
with all the diversity of precious stones, that are fo be seen 
in the orient and south parts of the world. Let nothing of 
all these be hidden from thee. Then fail not most carefully 
to peruse the books of the Greei, Arabian, and Lajjn phy- 
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sicians, not despising the Talmudists and Cabalists; and by 
frequent anatomies get thee the perfect knowledge of that 
other world, called the microcosm, which is man. And at 
some of the hours of the day apply thy mind to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures ; first, in Greek, the New Testament, 
with the Epistles of the Apostles; and then the Old Testament 
in Hebrew. In brief, let me see thee an abyss, and bottom¬ 
less pit of knowledge : for from henceforward, as thou grow- 
est great and becomest a man, thou must part from this tran¬ 
quillity and rest of study, thou must learn chivalry, warfare, 
and the exercises of the field, the better thereby to defend 
my house and our friends, and to succour and protect them 
at all their needs, against the invasion and assaults of evil 
doers. 

Furthermore, 1 will that very shortly thou try how much 
thou hast profited, which thou canst not better do, than by 
maintaining publicly theses and conclusions in all arts, 
against all persons whatsoever, and by haunting the com¬ 
pany of learned men, both at Paris and otherwhere. But be¬ 
cause, as the wise man Solomon saith, Wisdom cntcreth not 
into a malicious mind, and that knowledge without conscience 
is but the ruin of the soul; it behoveth thee to serve, to love, 
to fear God, and on him to cast all thy thoughts and all thy 
hope, and, by faith formed in charity, to cleave unto him, so 
that thou mayst never be separated from him by thy sins. 
Suspect the abuses of the world. Set not thy heart upon 
vanity, for this life is transitory, but the Word of the Lord 
endureth for ever. Be serviceable to all thy neighbours, and 
love them as thyself. Reverence thy preceptors : shun the 
conversation of those whom thou dcsiresl not to resemble; 
and receive not in vain the graces which God hath bestowed 
upon thee. And, when thou shalt sec that thou hast attain¬ 
ed to all the knowledge that is to be acquired in that part, 
return unto me, that I may see thee, am} give thee my bless¬ 
ing before 2 die. My son, the peace and grace of our Lord 
be with thee, Amen. 

Thy father, Gargantua. 

From Utopia the 17th day of the 
month of March. 

Thesje letters being received and read, Pantagruel plucked 
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up his heart, took a fresh courage to him, and was inflamed 
with a desirg to profit in his studies more than ever, so that 
if you had seen him, how he took pains, and how he ad¬ 
vanced in learning, you would have said that the vivacity of 
his spirit amidst the books was like a great fire amongst 
dry wood, so active it was, vigorous, and indefatigable. 

CHAFTKlt IX. 

lloio Fantagniel found Pnnurge, whom he loved nil his life-time. 
On i; day as I’antagruel was taking a walk without the city, 
towards St. Anthony’s abbey, discoursing and qihilosopha- 
ting with his own servants, and some other scholars, he met 
with a young man of very comely stature, and surpassing 
handsome in all the lineaments of his body, but in several 
parts thereof most pitifully wounded; in such bad equipage 
in matter of his apparel, which was but tatters and rags, and 
every way so far out of order, that he seemed to have been 
a-fighting with mastiff dogs, from whose fury he had made 
an escape, or, to say better, he looked, in the condition where¬ 
in he then was, like an apple-gatherer of the country of Pcrehe. 

As far off as I’antagruel saw him, he said to those that 
stood by, I)o you see that man there, who is a coming hither 
upon the road from Charcnton-bridgc ? By my'faith, lie is 
only poor in fortune; for 1 may assure you, that by his 
physiognomy it appcaretli, that nature hath extracted him from 
some ric^ and noble race, and that too much curiosity hath 
thrown him upon adventure's, which possibly have reduced 
him to this indigence, want, and penury. Now as he was 
just amongst them, I’antagruel said unto him. Let me entreat 
you, friend, that you may be pleased to stop here a little, 
and answer mo to that which I shall ask you, and I am con¬ 
fident you will not think your time ill bestowed; for I have 
an extreme desire, according to my ability, to give you some 
supply in this distress, wherein I see you are ; because' I do 
very much commiserate your gase, which truly moves me 
to great pity. Therefore, my friend, tell me, who you are ? 
Whence you come ? Whither you go ? What you desire ? 
And what your name is ? The companion answered him 
in the German tongue, thus: 

“ Junker, Gott ($eb euch gliitk und heil zuvor. JLieBer 
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Junker, ich lasz cuch wissen, das da ihr mich von fragt, 
ist ein arm und crbitrmlieh Ding, und wcr v.iel darvon zu 
sagen, welches cuch vcrdriissig zu htiren, und mir zu crzolen 
wcr, wicwol die Poeten und Oralorn vorzeitcn liabcn gesagt 
in ihrcn Spriichcn und Scntenzon, das die gedechtnus dcs 
elends und armuths vorliingst crlittcn ist eine grosse lust.” 1 
My friend, said Pantagruel, I have no skill in that gibberish 
of yours, therefore, if you would have us to understand you, 
speak to us in some other language. Then did the drole 
answer him thus: 

“ Albarildim gotfano dcchmin brin alabo dordio falbroth 
ringuam albaras. IS in portzadikin almucatin milko prin 
alelmin en thoth dalheben ensouim: kutliim al dum alkn- 
tim nim broth deehotli porth min michais im endoth. pruch 
dalmaisoulum liol moth danfrihim lupaldas im voldemoth. 
Nin hur diavosth mnarbotim dalgousch palfrapin dueli im 
scoth pruch galcth dal chinon, min foulehrich al conin bru- 
tatheni doth dal prin.” 2 Do you understand none of this? 
said Pantagruel to the company. 1 believe, said Epistcmon, 
that this is the language of the Antipodes, and such a hard 
one, that the devil himself knows not what to make of it. 
Then, said Pantagruel, Gossip, I know not if the walls do 
comprehend the meaning of your words, but none of us here 
doth so much as understand one syllable of them. Then 
said my blade again : 

“ Signor mio, voi vedete per essempio, chc la comamusa 
non suona mai, s’clla non ha jl ventre pieno. Cos? io pari- 
mente non vi saprei contare le mic fortune, se prima il tri- 
bulato ventre non ha la solita rcfettionc. Al quale e adviso 
che le mani et li denti habbiano perso il loro ordinc naturale 
et del tutto annichilati.” 3 . To which Epistcmon answered, 

1 Einc grosse Lust.] German. “ Young Sir, God give you good 
luck and prosperity. Gear young Sir. I forewarn you, that that whereof 
you question me. is a sad and pitiful'thing, ajid there would be much 
to say 1 , wearjsome for you to hoar, and me to utter, notwithstanding the 
poets and orators of old have declared in their tables and discourses 
lhat the remembrance of misery'aud distress endured in times past, 
affords a present solace.” One recalls to mind the line of Virgil: 

“l’orsanct lime olim meminissejuvahit.” 

2 Dal prin.] This sentence appears to be corrupt Arabic. 

5 Annichiluli.] Italian. “ Signor, for example one sees that the bag- 
piy es do not sound, unless they be well tilled,—so in like manner 1 
relate n»t my adventures, until first my disconsolate belly receive its 
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As much of the one as of the other, and nothing of cither. 
Then said Ranurge: 

“ Lord, if you be so virtuous of intelligence, as you be 
naturally releaved to the body, you should have pity of me. 
For nature hath made us equal, but fortune hath some ex- 
all ed, and others deprived; nevertheless is virtue often de¬ 
prived, and the virtuous men despised; for before the last 
end none is good.” 4 Yet less, said Pantagruel. Then said 
my jolly Panurge: 

“ Jona andie guaussa goussy etan bcharda er remedio be- 
harde versela ysscr landa. Anbat es otoy y es nausu ey 
nessassust gourray proposian ordine den. Non Jssena bayta 
fachcria egabo gen herassy badia sadassu noura assia. Aran 
hondavan gualde eydassu naydassuna. Estou oussyc eg 
vinan soury liien er darstura eguy harm. Genicoa plasar 
vadu.” 6 Are^’ou there, said Kudcmon, Genicoa ? To this 
said Oarpalim, St. 'R-inian’s 0 rammer unstitch your bum, for 
1 had almost understood it. Then answered Panurge : 

wonted staffing. And besides I fear my bands and tegtli have wcllnigh 
lost their office, and become mere petrifactions.” 

4 None is good.\ The following is the passage as it stands in the first 
edition. Urquliart seems to have rendered Rabelais’ indifferent English 
into worse Scotch, and this, with probably the use of contractions in his 
MS., or “the oddness” of handwriting which he owns to, in his Logopan- 
decteison, (p. 410, Mait. Club. Edit.) has led to a chaotic jumble, which 
it. is nearly impossible to reduce to order.—Instead of any attempt to 
do so, it is here given verbatim. “ Lard gestholb besna virtuisbe intelli¬ 
gence : ass yi body scalbisbc natural reloth clioib suld osme pety have; 
for natur bass visse cqualy maidc*bot fortune sum exalti liesse andoyis 
deprevit: non yeless iviss mou virtiuss men decreviss for anen ye lade- 
niss non quid.” Here is a morsel for critical ingenuity to fix its teeth in. 

6 Plasar vadu. ] Biscayan. “ Monsieur to every great misfortune 
a remedy is needful. We ought mutually to help each other. Stay a 
moment;—Ho but allow me to make known my necessities,—Nay, not 
to weary you, they shall be nameless. (There arc some people who so 
easily get into a passion.) Exguso my importunities. Give me what¬ 
ever you think fitting. • Please God, 1 shall never cease to be grateful 
for what you, and your people may do for me ” We huge already had 
a couple of words in this dialect, in^ch. 5 of lib. 1, but in all likelihood 
Panurge, who here is llabelais himself, had not well learned this 
language till after 1542, for, before that, viz. in Dolet’s edition, there 
is none of this speorh. 

6 St. Triman. J The Scotch apostle Ninias or Ninianus, to whom, 
according to Hector Boethius, 1. 7, of his History of Scotland, arc 
ascribed many mirnc^s, which will make his name venerable forever 
throughout Great Britain. 
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“ Prusl frest frinst sorgdmand strochdi drlids pag bricking 
Gravot Chavigny Pomardierc rusth pkaldraqg Deviniere 
pres Nays. Couille kalmuch monacli drupp del meupplist 
rincq drlnd dodelli up drent loeli mine stz rinq jald de vins 
ders cordelisburjoeststzampcnards.’' 7 Do you speak Chris¬ 
tian, said Epistemon, or the buffoon language, otherwise 
called Patelinois? Nay, it is the puzlatory tongue, said 
another, which some call Lantcrnois." Then said l’anurge : 

“ lleere, ik cn spreeke anders geen tael dan kersten taele: 
my dunkt noghtans, al en seg ik u niet een wordt, mynen 
noot vcrklaert genoegh wat ik begeere: geeft my uyt 
bermhcrtiglicyt yets, waar van ik gevoet magh zyn.’"“ To 
which answered Pantagrucl, As much of that. Then said 
Panurge: 

“ Sofior, de tanto hablar yo soy cansado, por que yo su- 
plico a vuestra reverentia que mire a los pjeeeptos evan- 
gclicos, parp, que ellos movan vuestra reverentia a lo quo es 
de conscientia ; y si ellos non bastaren, para mover vuestra 
reverentia a piedad, yo suplico que mire a la piedad natural, 
la qual yo eretf que le movera como es de razon : y con csso 
non digo mas.’’ 10 Truly, my friend, said Pantagruel, I doubt 
not but you can speak divers languages; but tell us that which 
you would have us to do for you in some tongue, which 
you conceivb we may understand. Then said the com¬ 
panion: 

“ Min Herre, endog ieg med ingen tunge taledc, ligcsom 
bsern, oc uskcllige ereatuure : Mine khrdebon oc mil legoms 
magerhed uduiser alligeuel klarlig lmad ting mig best belief 
gioris, som cr sandclig mad oc drickc: Huorfor forbarme 
dig ofuer mig, oc bcl'al at giuc mig noguct, af huileket ieg 

7 Stsampcnards .] Bas-Brcton and other provincial dialogues jumbled 
together. 

8 Lanternois.'] Language of Catholics, since it mentions monks, 
particularly the Cordeliers. 

8 High zyn .] Low Dutch. “Sir, I speak 1 no language, save that 
of Christians! Indeed it seems to me needless that I should utter a 
single word. My condition sufficiently interprets that which I implore. 
For pity’s sake give me something that may bring me to again.” 

10 Nun digo mas.] Spanish. “Sefior, I am weary of so much speak¬ 
ing, therefore do I supplicate you to havo regard to the precepts of the 
gospel, that they may move your soul; but if they suffice not to draw 
tnrtji your "worship's charity, I would beseech you to have regard to 
that inborn compassion which I dust will move you to act as becomes 
you^-.l ad saying this, I hold my peace.” 
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kand slyre min gia'cndis mage, ligeruiis som mand Cerbero 
en suppe foraetter: Saa skalt du lefue lmnge oc lycksalig.”" 

I think really, said Eusthencs, that the Goths spoke thus of 
old, and that, if it pleased God, we would all of us speak so 
with our tails. Then again said Panurge: 

“ Adon, scalom lecha: im ischar harob hal hebdeca bime- 
herah thitlien li kikar lehem: chanchat ub laah al Adonai 
cho nen ral.” 13 To which answered Epistemon, At this time 
have I understood him very well; for it is the Hebrew 
tongue most rhetorically pronounced. Then again said the 
gallant: 

“ Despota tinyn panagathe, dioti sy my ouk artodotis ? 
horas gar limo analiscomcnon eme athlion, ka en to metaxy 
me ouk eleis oudamos, zetis do par emou ha ou chro. Ke 
homos philologi pantes homologousi tote logous te ke remata 
peritta hyparchin, opote pragma afto pasi delon esti ,Entha 
gar anankei monon fogi isin, hina pragmata (hon peri am- 
phisbetoumcn), meprosphoros epiphenetc.” 13 What? said 
Carpalim, Pantagruel’s footman, It is Greek, I have under¬ 
stood him. And how ? hast thou dwelt any while in Greece ? 
Then said the drole again: 

Agonou donl oussys vous dedagnez algarou: nou don 
farou zamist vous mariston ulbrou, l'ousques vpubrol tant 
bredaguez moupreton den goulhoust, daguez daguez non 

11 Lycksaliy.] Danish. “ Sir, though 1 speak but with a language, 
like that of babes, or senseless brutes, my vestments and this famished 
body shew clearly my urgent need Of meat and drink. Have compassion 
therefore upon me, and ordain that somewhat be given me to appease 
my grumbling belly; like as you would throw a sop to Cerberus; then 
' may you live long and happy.” Every one knows that in ancient times 
the Goths penetrated as far as Sweden and Denmark. It is this that 
Kpistemon’s pleasantry afterwards is grounded upon. 

!: Cho nett ral.] Hebrew. “ Grace be with you my Lord, that you 
may shew kindness unto your servant, in bestowing upon me a morsel 
of bread, even as it is wrigen, ‘ he that hath pity upon the poor, lcigleth 
unto the Lord.’ ” • 

13 Eiriphenctc.] Greek. “ O mos^ excellent of masters, why, and 
for what cause, do you not grant me a portion of victuals. And why, 
beholding me thus wretched and consuming with hunger, do you mean¬ 
while shew no compassion towards me, but rather earnestly inquire into 
this thing and that tiling. And this notwithstanding that nil men alike 
who are lovers of wisdom, hold words and discourse as superabundant, 
when the facts are manifest to every omm. For discourse alone Is 
necessary, when tilings (liable to dispute) arc noUsuiliciently evident.” 

n • 
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cropys fost pardonnoflist nougrou. Agon paston tol nal- 
prissys hourtou los echatcmous, prou dhouquys brol pany 
gou den bascrou noudous caguons goulfren goul oustarop- 
passou.” Methinks I understand him, said Pantagruel; for 
either it is the language of my country of Utopia, 11 or sounds 
very like it. And, as he was about to have begun some 
argument, the companion said: 

“ Jam totics vos per sacra, perque deos deasque omneis 
obtestatus sum, ut si qua vos pietas permovet, egestatem 
meam solaremini, nec liilum proficio damans et ejulans. 
Sinite, qumso, sinitc, viri impii, quo me fata vocant abire ; 
nec ultra vanis vestris interpellationibus obtundatis, memores 
veteris illius adagii, quo venter famelicus auriculis carcre 
dicitur.” 15 Well, my friend, said Pantagruel, but. cannot you 
speak French ? That I can do, Sir, very well, 16 said the 
companion, God be thanked. It is my natural language 
and mother tongue; for I was born and’ bred in my younger 
years in the garden of France, to wit, Tourainc. Then, said 
Pantagruel, tell us what is your name, and from whence 
you are come : for, by my faith, I have already stamped in 
my mind such a deep impression of love towards you, that, 
if you will condescend unto my will, you shall not depart 
out of my company, and you and I shall make up another 
couple of friends, such as iEneas and Achates were. Sir, 
said the companion, my true and proper Christian name is 
Panurge, and now I come out of Turkey, to which country 
I was carried away prisoner at that time, when they went to 
Metelin with a mischief. 17 And willingly would I relate 

11 My country of Utopia .] Upon this footing, if we may acquiesce 
in what is advanced by the author of the preface of the English Rabe¬ 
lais, this must be downright Gascon ; nay, purq,Bcamois language. 

15 Carcre dicitur.'] Latin. “ I have already many times conjured 
you, by whatever is sacred, by all the gods and goddesses, if by any 
means compassion move you, to relieve my indigence; but neither 
cries? nor lamentations profit ought. Suffer'me, 1 beseech you, suffer 
me, O men‘devoid of pitv, to depart, whithersoever the fates may call; 
and no longer weary me by youc vain interrogatories, mindful of that 
ancient adage, 

“ Venter famelicus auriculis carere dicitur.” 

lc That 1 can, §c. ] Sifais tres-bien eciyneur, <Jc. Now they go on 
in French to the end of the chapter. 

17 W’Aen they went to Metelin with a mischief.] It means when we 
(.the French) went to Metelin.' In 150‘2, in virtue of a jubilee kept that 
ywMftiy the bull whSreof a crusade was ordered against the Turks, 
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unto you my fortunes, which are more wonderful than those 
of Ulysses 1B were ; but, seeing that it pleaseth you to retain 
ine with you, I most heartily accept of the offer, protesting 
never to leave you, should you go to all the devils in hell. 
We shall have therefore more leisure at another time, and a 
fitter opportunity wherein to report them; for at this present 
i am in a very urgent necessity to feed, my teeth are sharp, 
my belly empty, my throat dry, and my stomach fierce and 
burning, all is ready. If you will but set me to work, it 
will be as good as a balsamum for sore eyes to see me gulch 
and raven it. For God’s sake, give order for it. Then Pun- 
tngruel commanded that they should carry him Tiome, and 
provide him good store of victuals; which being done, he 
ate very well that evening, and, capon-like, went early to 
bed, then slept until dinner-time the next day, so that 
he made but three steps and one leap from the bed to 
the board. • 


CHAPTER X. 

How l'antagruel equitably decided a controversy, which wan 
wonderfully obscure and difficult: whereby , he wus reputed 
to have a most admirable judgment. 

Pantaokoel, very well remembering his father’s letter and 
admonitions, would one day make trial of his knowledge. 
Thereupon in all the Carrefours, that is, throughout all tin- 
four quarters, streets, and coriters of the city, he set up Con¬ 
clusions, to the number of nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four, 1 in all manner of learning, touching in them the 

whose naval armament had, a little before, appeared off Venice, the 
French laid siege to Meteliu; but being betrayed, it is said, by the 
Venetians, who gave the Turks passage, these last obliged them to 
raise the siege, after they had defeated the French, and taken thirty- 
two of thorn prisoners, of jwhich number l’anurge here alleges higiself 
to be one. See Alonstrelet’s Chronicle, ann. 1502. • 

Thun those of Ulysses.] This mentioning>of Ulysses is a very suit¬ 
able answer to Pantagruel, who had taken from Homer the comparison 
of their future friendship with that of -lEneas and Achates. 

1 Conclusions to the number oj nine thousand , j John Picus dela 
Miranda had set up the like to the tune of nine hundred: but it is not 
those Rabelais animadverts upon in this place; but rather a certain 
book entitled, “ One thqpsaud one hundred lourscore and four questions 
upon all subjects, with solutions to the said questions, accordingtto the 

2 A 2 
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hardest doubts that arc in any science. And first of all, in 
tlie Fodder-street 2 he held dispute against alj the regents 
or fellows of colleges, artists or masters of arts, and ora- 
(ors, and did so gallantly, that he overthrew them, and set 
them all upon their tails. He went afterwards to the Sor- 
honne, where he maintained argument against all the theo¬ 
logians or divines, for the space of six weeks, from four 
o'clock in the morning until six in the evening, except an 
interval of two hours to refresh themselves, and take their 
repast. And at this were present the greatest part of the 
lords of the court, the masters of requests, presidents, 
counsellors, those of the aceompts, secretaries, advocates 
and others : as also the sheriffs of the said town, with the 
physicians and professors of the canon-law. Amongst 
which, it is to he remarked, that the greatest part were stub¬ 
born jades, and in their opinions obstinate ; hut he took 
such course with them, that, for all their ergoes and fal¬ 
lacies, he put their hacks to the wall, gravelled them in the 
deepest questions, and made it visibly appear to the world, 
that compared to him. they were but monkeys, and a knot 
of muffled calves. Whereupon every body began to keep a 
bustling noise, and talk of his so marvellous knowledge, 
through all degrees of persons in both sexes, oven to the 
very laundresses, brokers, roastmeat-scllers, penknife-makers 
and others, who, when he past along in the street, would 
say. This is he ! In which he took delight, as Demosthenes 
the prince of Greek orators, did, when an old •crouching 
wife, pointing at him with her fingers, said, That is the 
man. 3 

Now at this same very time there was a process or suit 
in law depending in court between two great lords, of which 
sacc Sydrarli.” Printed in Hvo at Paris, by Galior du Pre, in the begin- 
ninc of the sixteenth century. See Dpwdius’s Bibliothcque, 1.2, p. 17‘2. 

-',77/c Fodder-start.] Mention is made of (his Fodder-street and the 
Foddcr-sck-iols (schools in the Fodder-street) in chap. 17 of this hook 
and elsewhere. It is still railed Rue du fouarre, from fodcrum, forage; 
and it is highly probable Menace’s opinion is right, as to the reason of 
this street’s being called the Fodder or Straw-street. He assigns it to 
straw being used to be sold there for the use of the philosophy-schools 
which were in that street, and the physic-schools just by ; on which 
straw the scholars used to sit in the poet Dante’s time, when public 
bets were held. 

3 that is the man ] .11 pulchrum cst digitu monstrari, et dicier: 
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one was called my Lord Kissbreech, plaintiff of one side, 
and the other my Lord Suckfist, 1 defendant of the other ; 
whose controversy was so high and difficult in law, that the 
court of parliament could make nothing of it. And, there¬ 
fore, by the commandment of the king there were assembled 
four of the greatest and most learned of all the parliaments 
of France, together with the great counsel, and all the prin¬ 
cipal regents of the universities, not only of France, but of 
England also and Italy, such as Jason, l’hilippus Dccius, 
Petrus de l’etronibus, and a rabble of other old itabbinists : 
who being thus met together, after they had •thereupon 
consulted for the space of six and forty weeks, finding that 
they could not fasten their teeth in it, nor with such clear¬ 
ness understand the ease, as that they might in any manner 
of way be able to right it, or to take up the difference be¬ 
twixt the two aforesaid parties, it did so grievously vex' 
them, that they most villanously conshit themselves for 
shame. In this great extremity one amongst them, named 
Du Douhet, 5 the loamedest of all, and more expert and pru¬ 
dent than any of the rest, whilst one day they were thus at 
their wit’s end, all-to-be-dunced and philogrobolized in their 
brains, said unto them, We have been here, my masters, a 
good long space, without doing any thing else than trifle 
away both our time and money, and can nevertheless find 
neither brim nor bottom in this matter, for, the more we 
study aboiit it, the less we understand therein, which is a 
great shame and disgrace to us, and a heavy burden to our 
consciences, yea, such, that in my opinion we shall not rid 
ourselves of it without dishonour, unless we take some 

Hiccst. Pers. Sat. 1. .1 know not whence Rabelais fetches what he 
says: for, in Diogenes the cynic’s life, written by Diogenes Laertius, 
it appears, indeed, that Diogenes did one day point at that orator with 
his finger, to show him to some strangers who expressed a great desire 
to see him; hut it was oi#y in mockery of him. and it is nowhere Wd, 
that Demosthenes was pleased with this curiosity of the strangers. 

* Suck-fist .] Humcvcsne. Colgrave says it signifies one that lays 
his nose on his next fellow’s bum. In which case, it should be, Suck- 
fizzle not Suckfist. Vesner, is to fizzle, according to Rabelais in other 
places. 

6 Du Douhet .] Briane Yullec, Lord of Douhet, near Saintes, coun¬ 
sellor of the parliament of Bourdcaux. Jason, a jnrisconsulist, wjto 
lived at Padua at the eiM of the 15th’century. Decius, a prgfessoi 
of law at Pisa and Pavia, afterwards counsellor at Bourgcs, under 
Louts XII. 
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other course; for we do nothing but doat ill our consult, 
attons. 

See, therefore, what I have thought upon. You have 
heard much talking of that worthy personage named Mas¬ 
ter J’antagrucl, who hath been found to be learned above 
the capacity of this present age, by the proofs he gave in those 
great disputations, which he held publicly against all men. 
My opinion is, that we send for him, to confer with him about 
this business ; for never any man will compass the bringing 
of it to an end, if he do it not. 

Hereunto all the counsellors and doctors willingly agreed, 
and, according to that their result, having instantly sent for 
him, they intreated him to be pleased to canvass the process, 
and sift it thoroughly, that, after a deep search and narrow 
examination of all the points thereof, he might forthwith 
make the report unto them, such as he shall think good in 
true and legal knowledge. To this effect they delivered into 
his hands the bags wherein were the writs and pancarts con¬ 
cerning that suit., which for bulk and weight were almost 
enough to load four great couillard or stoned asses. But 
1’antagruel said unto them. Are the two lords, between whom 
this debate and process is, yet living ? It was answered him. 
Yes. To what a devil, then, said he, serve so many paltry 
heaps, and bundles of papers and copies which you give me ? Is 
it. not better to hear their controversy from their own mouths, 
whilst they are face to face bqf'ore us, than to read-these vile 
fopperies, which are nothing but trumperies, deceits, diabolical 
cozenages of Cepola,' pernicious slights and subversions of 
equity ? For I am sure, that you, and all those through 
whose hands this process hath past, have by your devices 
added what you could to it pro et contra in such sort, that, 
although their difference perhaps was clear and easy enough 
to determine at first, you have obscured it, and made it more 
intricate, 'by the frivolous, sottish, unreasonable and foolish 

11 Dibaolical cozenages of Cepola.] Cepola is right, and not Scsevola, 
as Menage would have it, under colour that Mutius Sctevola invented 
the while or quirk called by his name Mutiana Cautio. These law- 
quirks of Bartholomew Cepola have been very much cried out against, 
because of their leaching how to elude the most express laws, and to 
perpetuate law-suits ad infinit an .- but, for al* that (uy, and the rather 
for (hut) they have been frequently reprinted, and once in 8vo, in 
(folhic characters, by John Petit, 1508. 
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reasons and opinions of Accursius, 7 Baldus, Bimolus, de 
Castro, dcliflola, Hippolytus,J’anormo,Bcrtachin, Alexander, 
Curtius, and those other old mastiffs, who never understood 
the least law of the Pandects, they being but mere blockheads 
and great tithe-calves, ignorant of all that which was needful 
for the understanding of the laws; for, as it is most certain, 
they had not the knowledge either of the Greek or Latin 
tongue, but only of the Gothic and Barbarian. The laws, 
nevertheless, were first taken from the Greeks, according to 
the testimony of ITlpian, L. poster, de origine juris," which 
we likewise may perceive, by that all the lawsare hill of Greek 
words and sentences. And then we find that they arc re¬ 
duced into a Latin style, the most elegant and ornate that 
whole language is able to afford, without excepting that of 
any that ever wrote therein, nay, not of Sallust, Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, Titus Livies, nor Quintilian. How, then, could 
these old dotards be able to understand aright the text of the 
laws, who never in their time had looked upon a good Latin 
book, as doth evidently enough appear by the rudeness of 
their style, which is fitter for a chimney-sweeper, 9 or fora 
cook or a scullion, than for a jurisconsult and doctor in the 
laws ? 

Furthermore, seeing the laws are excerpted' -1 out of the 
middle of moral and natural philosophy, how should these 
fools have understood it, that have, by G—, studied less in 
philosophy than my mule ? In respect of human learning, 
and the knowledge of antiquities and history, they were truly 
laden with those faculties as a toad is with feathers. And 
''Accursius, Arc. ] Celebrated jurists and writers on law, who flou¬ 
rished from the 13th to the IGth century. 

" h. paster, de origine juris.'] Lege posteriori de origine juris. It 
ts posteriori in Dolcl’s edition, and not pnslrema, as V. II.’s manu¬ 
script had corrected the abridged word, posteri in the new editions. 
Tilts law, however, is none orUlpiau’s, but Pompouius’s, whatever 
Rabelais says; a particfflar which has been long since ol^crved by the 
said V, H. in the margin of his manuscript Rabelais. 

11 Style - of a chimney-sweeper.] Slovenly and ridiculous, like 

a chimney-sweeper all over smut. A style sometimes soaring, some- 
times creeping; now high, now low; just ns a chimney-sweeper ups 
and downs it in a chimney, with his long broom, or else in propriS 
persond. “ Rnmoner-ci, ramoner-la 

La cheminee defiant en bas,” 

is the chimney-sweepers poetical cry in the streets of Paris. 

Excerpted.] It is in the original extirpated ,extirpees du-milieu,tic. 
I suppose it is a typographical error. Unless the author plays the rogue- 
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yet of all this the laws are so full, that without it they can¬ 
not be understood, as I intend more fully to show unto you 
in a peculiar treatise, which on that purpose 1 am about to 
publish. Therefore, if you will that I make any meddling in 
this process, first, cause all these papers to be burned; 
secondly, make the two gentlemen come personally before 
me, and, afterwards, when I shall have heard them, 1 will 
tell you my opinion freely, without any feignedness or dis¬ 
simulation whatsoever. 

Some amongst them did contradict this motion, as you 
know that i# all companies there are more fools than wise 
men, and that the greater part always surmounts the better, 
as saith Titus Livius, in speaking of the Carthaginians. 11 
But the aforesaid Du Douhet held the contrary opinion, main¬ 
taining that Pantagruel had said well, and what was right, 
in affirming that these records, bills of ,’nqucsts. replies, re¬ 
joinders, exceptions, depositions, and other such diableries 
of trulli-intangling writs, were but engines wherewith to 
overthrow justice, and unnecessarily to prolong such suits as 
did depend before them: and that, therefore, the devil would 
carry them all away to hell, if they did not take another course, 
and proceeded not in times coming according to the prescripts 
of evangelical and philosophical equity. In fine, all the pa¬ 
pers wore burned, and the two gentlemen summoned and 
personally conventcd. At whose appearance before the court, 
Pantagruel said unto them. Arc you they who have this 
great difference betwixt, you? Yes, my lord, said they. 
Which of you, said Pantagruel, is the plaintiff? It is I, 
said my Lord Kissbreech. Go to, then, my friend, said he, 
and relate your matter unto me from point to point, according 
to the real truth, or else, by cock's body, if 1 find you to lio 
so much as in one word, I will make you shorter by the head, 
and take it from off your shouldtrs, to show others, by your 
example, that in justice and judgment fhen ought to speak 
nothing but the truth. Therefore take heed you do not add 
nor impair anything in the narration of your case. Begin. 

11 Carthagimma.] Not Carlhagians, as in Dolct’s edition. It was 
a great question among the grammarians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, whether to say Carlhaginiensis, from Carthago, inis; or, 
Carthagiensis; but Column rejects this last word, which indeed can 
come from nothing but Carthagus, and would stay one be guilty of such 
a k'lfbihsm, as to use it for Carthago ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How the Lords of Kissbreceh and Suckfist did plead before 
Paula gruel without an attorney. 

Then began Kissbreceh in manner as followeth: My Lord, 
it is true, that a good woman of my house carried eggs to 
the market to sell. Re covered, Kissbreceh, said Pantagruel, 
Thanks to you, my Lord, said the Lord Kissbreceh ; but to 
the purpose. There passed betwixt the two tropics the sum 
ol‘ three pence towards the zenith and a halfpenny, for¬ 
asmuch as the Riphman mountains had been tlnit year op¬ 
pressed with a great sterility of counterfeit gudgeons, and 
shows without substance, by means of the babbling tattle, 
and fond fibs, seditiously raised between the gibble-gabblcrs, 
and Aecursian gibberish-mongers, for the rebellion of the 
Switzers, who had >y>sembled themselves to the full number 
of the bum-bees, and myrmidons, to go a-handsel-gctting on 
the first day of the new year, at that very time when they 
give brewis to the oxen, and deliver the key of the coals to 
the country-girls, for serving in of the oats to the dogs. 
All the night long they did nothing else, keeping their hands 
still upon the pot, but dispatch bulls a-foot, and bulls a-liorsc- 
baek,' to stop the boats; for the tailors' and seamsters 
would have made of the stolen shreds and clippings a goodly 
sagbut to cover the face of the ocean, which then was great 
with child of a poti'ul of cabbage, according to the opi¬ 
nion of flic liay-bundle-makcfs. Rut the physicians 3 said, 

1 Dispatch bulls a font, and bulls a horse-bach.] In the original it 
is dcspcchcr buttes de pastes a pie, cl luct/uays a cheval, i. c. dispatch 
bulls by foot-posts, and bulls by horso-lackies. This blundering way 
of speaking is used by Ilabelais, on purpose to make this and the next 
speech of the litigants still more ridiculous. For is it not a sort of bull 
to say. dispatch posts a-foot (for people go post a horseback) and dis¬ 
patch lackies a horseback ? for tackles are supposed to go only a-foot; 
it is essential to the ide# of a lackey to go a-foot, and no otherwise. 

2 Tailors.] Cousturicrs in French, i. e. sewers, stitchcfl, from coudre, 
to sew or stitch. They did not begiin to bo'called tailors till about the 
year 1578. H. Stephens, Dial du Nov. Lang. Fr. Ital. page 183. Tail- 
leur is a word of better import, as it comes from tailler, to cut out, 
which shows a sort of genius; the stitching part is only manual, or 
rather digital. 

3 Physicians.] Physicians [les mcdecins ) who in quality of ecclesi¬ 
astics, or churchmenf (which in oiiT times they used to be, almost 
throughout Europe,) generally confined theif functions to Caching 
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that by the urine they could discern no manifest sign of the 
bustard’s pace, nor how to cat double-tongued m’atlocks with 
mustard, unless the lords and gentlemen of the court should 
be pleased to give by b. mol. express command to the pox, 
not to run about any longer, in gleaning up of coppersmiths 
and tinkers ; for the jobbernolls had already a pretty good 
beginning in their dance of the British jig, called the estrirt- 
tlore, 1 to a perfect diapason, with one foot in the fire, and 
their head in the middle, as good man llagotwas wont to say. 

11a, my masters, God moderates all things, and disposeth 
of them at Jus pleasure, so that against unlucky fortune a 
carter broke his frisking whip, which was all the wind in¬ 
strument he had. This was done at his return from a little 
paltry town, even then when Master An tit us’ of Cresscplots 
was iicentiated, and had passed his degrees in all dullery and 
bloekishness, according to this sentenqr,' of the canonists. 
lienti dunces, quoniam ijtsi stumblnverunt But that which 

under the name of physic, (i. c. natural philosophy,) the theory of 
medicine, leaving to lay-men the practical part (Medicaments.) [See 
Mezeray, l.'llh century ] The English still call physicians those whom 
the French call les medeems; and the (Hermans, pliysicus, tin tnrdeciu 
stipnidw. Which, I suppose,meansafrec-takingleecli, asifweshould say 
medians stipendtatvs, or rather, stipendiaries ; unless it means, such a 
physician as is*paid out of the public treasury, and is to take no fee of 
the poorer sort; wlncli I am told is the polity of the Dutrli govern¬ 
ment. in all their towns quite throughout the Seven Provinces. 

* JSstrindure.] From the Latin stridor, belike ; in which case it may 
be a dance of beggarly, boolnly teeth chatterers ( stridrntes) to get them 
a heat iu frosty weather. Cotgrave says it is a kind of Breton dance, 
and we all know the boors of Bretagne are boorish enough. 

’• Antitns.] A burlesque name for some old doctor, whom Rabelais 
here ridicules, as no loss an ass ( anc ) in sense, than in a headstrong 
obstinacy (tctu ct enteti ) which three French words, owe, tetu , entete, 
make up the word Antitus. It is also consignificative with maitre 
Alibortm, a name by which the French mean (not, as Boyer says, a 
cunning old fox, but) as Cotgrave sajte, one that pretends skill m all 
things'but indeed knows nothing. This signification is confirmed by 
an epitaph on 1 John Frith, an Englishman, burnt at London in 1533, 
for writing against purgatory. 

“ lei gist maitre Jean Fritus 
Qni faisoit bien de l’Antitus, 

Kt du doctcur scientifiquc.” &c. 

It was made by Father Garasse, and is to be seen in his Rabelais 
Reforme, a satire against Peter du Moulin, wherein the Jesuit is very 
angry at that minister's having read Rabelais, and yet had him by 
lioqrt, lhmself, from 0116 end to the other. 

6 Beati dunces, ij c ] In the ungmal, Bead* lourdes, gtiomam ipsi 
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makes Lent to be so high, by St. Fiacre of Bry, is for nothing 
else, but that Pentecost never comes, but to my cost; yet, on 
afore there, ho ! a little rain stills a great wind ; and we must 
think so, seeing that the sergeant hath propounded the 
matter so far above my reach, that the clerks and secondaries 
could not with the benefit thereof lick their fingers, feathered 
with ganders, so orbicularly as they were wont in other things 
to do. And we do manifestly see, that every one acknow¬ 
ledged! himself to be in the error, wherewith another hath 
been charged, reserving only those cases whereby we are 
obliged to take an ocular inspection in a perspective glass of 
these things, towards the place in the chimney, where hang- 
eth the sign of the wine of forty girths,’ which have been al¬ 
ways counted very necessary for the number of twenty 
pannels and pack-saddles of the bankrupt prolectionarics of 
five years respite. •Howsoever, at least, he, that would not 
let fly the fowl before the cheesecakes, ought in law to have 

tretmeharerunt. Lourdis is a nick-name for a heavy-headed, dul!. 
silly, ignorant, idiotical Sorbonisl; witness the following epigram of 
M.irot, printed in the Gothic edition of his works, but suppressed in 
Holland not long ago. 

“ l)c la Soibonne un Docteur amoureux 
Disoit ting jour a mi Dame rebclle, 

Ainsi que font tous aultrcs langoureux: 

Je ne puis non meriter do vous, belle. 

I'uis nous prescha que la vie etcrnclle 
Nous meritonspar aiuvrcs et par diets. 

Arguu trie. Si raagister Lourdis 
Do sa Catm meriter ne pent, non ; 

Ergo nc peut meriter paradis, 

Car, pour lc moms, paradis la vitut bicn.” 

In English. 

One day an amorous doctor of Sorhone 
Told his fair tyrant, in a languid tone, 

That lie could merit nothing at her hands. 

Next day lie preaches, as the church commands. 
That, by our works and words we so caryneril * 

As everlasting glory to inherit. 

Now, if magiste! Lourdis, from his Kate 
Can merit nothing, let him cease to prate 
That lie can merit heaven; for surely Kattcm 
Compar'd to paradise is but a slattern. 

That Catin means Kate, see Richelel’s Diet. Catiii subst. fem. Nomde 
fillc, petite Cati line. 

' Wine of forty girths .] Exceeding good wine, ami of go great 
strength, as to require forty hoops to keep the tub from bursting. 
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discovered liis reason why not, for the memory is often lost 
in the wayward shoeing. Well, God keep Theobal Mitain 
from all danger. Then said Pantagrucl, Hold there ! Ho, 
my friend, soft and fair, speak at leisure, and soberly, with¬ 
out putting yourself in choler. I understand the case,—go 
on. Now then, my lord, said Kissbrcech, the foresaid good 
woman, saying her gaudez and audi nos, 1 ’ could not cover her¬ 
self with a treacherous back-blow, ascending by the wounds 
and passions of the privileges of the universities, unless 
by the virtue of a warming-pan she had angelically fo¬ 
mented every part of her body, in covering them with a 
hedge of garden-beds: then giving in a swift unavoidable 
thrust very near to the place where they sell the old rags, 
whereof the painters of Flanders make great use, when they 
arc about neatly to clap on shoes on grasshoppers, locusts, 
cigals, and such like fly-fowls, so strange to us, that I am 
wonderfully astonished why the world doth not lay, seeing 
it is so good to hatch. 

Here the Lord of Suckfist would have interrupted him and 
spoken somewhat, whereupon Pantagrucl said unto him, St. ! 
by St. Anthony’s belly, doth it become thee to speak without 
command ? I sweat here with the extremity of labour and 
exceeding toil I take to understand the proceeding of your 
mutual difference, and yet thou comest to trouble and dis¬ 
quiet me. Peace, in the devil’s name, peace. Thou shalt 
be permitted to speak thy bellyful, when this man hqth done, 
and no sooner. Go on, said lie' to Kissbrcech, speak calmly, 
and do not overheat yourself with too much haste. 

In perceiving, then, said Kissbreeeh, that the pragmatical 
sanction did make no mention of it, and that the holy Pope 
to every one gave liberty to fart at his own case, if that the 
blankets had no streaks, wherein the liars were to be crossed 
with a ruffian like crew,» and the •rainbow being newly sharp- 
s Gaudez r ef audi tins.] Gaudez , says Cotgravc, prayers, whereof 
the papists have divers, beginning with a yandete. M. Duchat says, 
“gaudez et audi nos; certain pra'yers, most commonly said in great 
haste, without the least attention. ” So says Oudin, “gaudees, preg- 
hiere senz* attentione. Diet. Fr. Ital. 

9 Wherein the liars were to be crossed with a ruffian-like crew.] This 
is so mutilated and mis-translated, it would distract a man to reach the 
sente of it. It should be, provided, however poor the people were, they 
did not; cross themselyes with a ruffianly crew ( [ribauldaille ;) that is, 
pror.ided people did not laugh at the mystery of transubstantiatiou. 
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ened at Milan to bring forth larks, gave his full consent that 
the good woman should tread down the heel of the hip-gut 
pangs, by virtue of a solemn protestation put in by the little 
testieulated or cods’ted fishes, which, to tell the truth, were 
at that time very necessary for understanding the syntax and 
construction of old boots. Therefore John Calf, her cousin 
gervais once removed, with a log, from the woodstack, very 
seriously advised her not to put herself into the hazard of 
quagswagging in the lee, to be scoured with a buck of linen 
clothes, till first she had kindled the paper. This counsel 
she laid hold on, because he desired her to take nothing, and 
throw out, for Non deponte vadit, qui cum sapientia cadit. 
Matters thus standing, seeing the masters of the chamber of 
accompts, or members of that committee, did not fully agree 
amongst themselves in casting up the number of the Almany 
whistles, whereof were framed those Spectacles for Princes, 
which have been lately printed at Antwerp , 10 I must needs 
think that it makes a bad return of the writ, and that the 
adverse party is not to be believed in saccr verbo dotis. n 
For that having a great desire to obey the pleasure of 
the king, I armed myself from too to top with belly fur¬ 
niture, of the soles of good venison-pasties, to go see how 
my grape-gatherers and vintagers had pinked and cut full 
of small holes their high coped-caps, to lecherit the better, 
and play at in and in. Andindeed the time was very 

like that ruffianly priest of Lorrain, of whom, in ch. 39, of the apology 
for IlcroiJolus, it is said, that heading in his hand a box of common 
(unhallowed) wafers ( hostias ) and being puzzled which to take out 
first, m order to consecrate it at his mass. Ye ruffianly crew (ribaul- 
daillc), said lie, shaking the box very hard, Y 7 e ruffianly crew, which of 
ye shall be a God to-day ? To conclude ; the word ribauldaille is tan¬ 
tamount here to ribati ribune, which Cotgrave renders by hook or crook, 
will ye nill ye, whether you will or no. 

10 Spectacles for princes lately printed at Antwerp .] This hook, Les 
Lunettes des l’rinccs, which has been quoted by Borel, is in French 
verse, and was printedf but not for the first time, at Paris, iu 1534. 
The author was John Mesehinot, a gentleman of note i* the court of 
Francis, l)uke of Bretagne, &c. tie flourished in 1500. As for the 
books being said to be printed at Antwerp (a Anvers) it is probably, 
because it was in verse (a pun upon Anvers and en vers.) 

11 In saccr verbo dotis.] In verbo sacerdotis, Rabelais would say, 
but he plays the rogue ; as if one of us should say, instead of upon a 
priest's honour, upon a hon priest’s our. 

IS And. ] Read for, adfcording to Doulbt; not and, as in the edition ft53. 
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dangerous in coming from the fair, 1 ' 5 in so far that many- 
trained bow-men were cast at the muster, and quite rejected, 
although the chimney-tops were high enough, according to 
the proportion of the windgalls in the legs of horses, or of 
the malanders, which in the esteem of expert farriers is no 
better disease, or else the story of lionypatifam, or Lamibau- 
diehon, 11 interpreted by some to be the tale of a tub, or of a 
roasted horse, savours of apocrypha, and is not an authentic 
history. And by this means there was that year great 
abundance, throughout all the country of Artois, of tawny 
buzzing beetles, to the no small profit of the gcntlemcn- 
great-stick-faggot-carriers, when they did eat without dis¬ 
daining the cocklicranes, till their belly was like to crack 
with it again. As for my own part, such is my Christian 
charity towards my neighbours, that 1 could wish from my 
heart every one as good a voice, it would make us play the 
better at the tennis and the baloon. And truly, my Lord, 
to express the real truth without dissimulation, I cannot but 
say, that those petty subtile devices, which are found out in 
the etymologizing of pattens, would descend more easily into 
the river of Seine, to serve for ever at the millers' bridge upon 
the said water, as it was heretofore decreed by the king of 
the Canarians, according to the sentence or judgment given 
thereupon, which is to be seen in the registry and records 
within the clerk’s office of this house. 

And therefore, my Lord, 1 most humbly require, that by 
your Lordship there may be said and declared upon* the case 
what is reasonable, with costs, damages, and interest. Then 
said Pantagruel, My friend, is this all you have to say ? 
Kissbreech answered yes, my Lord, for I have told you all 
the tu autem, and have not varied 18 at all upon mine honour 
in so much as one single word. You then, said Pantagruel, 

w The fair.] Foire in French, means a fair, and likewise u loose¬ 
ness behind. 

14 Lamibauiichon.] Friend Baudichon. It means, belike, some 
boozing companion. Baudichon is, however, a true name of a family 
of plough-jobbers, still subsisting in the neighbourhood of Chauviguy 
in Poictou. 

16 All the tu autem, and have not varied.] I have not cither omitted 
or disguised any thing, any more than docs a good priest, who consci¬ 
entiously recites the whole lesson of his breviary, even to these words, 
tu uutem, Drnnine. &c., which ate the conclusion, and, as it were, the 
burden of the ballad. , 
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my Lord of Suckfist, say what you will, and be brief, 
without omitting, nevertheless, anything that may serve to 
the purpose. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Hovi the Lord of Suckfist pleaded before Pantagruel. 
Then began the Lord Suckfist in manner as followeth. 
My Lord, and you my masters, if the iniquity of men were 
as easily seen in categorical judgment, as w r c can discern 
flies in a milk-pot, the world’s four oxen had not been so 
eaten up with rats, 1 nor had so many ears upon the earth 
been nibbled away so scurvily. For although till that my 
adversary hath spoken be of a very soft and downy s truth, 
in so much as concerns the letter and history of the factum, 
yet nevertheless, the crafty slights, cunning subtilties, sly 
cozenages, and little troubling entanglements are hid under 
the rose-pot, the cotnmon cloak and cover of all fraudulent 
deceits. 

Should I endure, that, when I am eating my pottage equal 
with the best, and that without either thinking or speaking 
any manner of ill, they rudely come to vex, trouble, and 
perplex my brains with that antique proverb, which saitli, 

He that will in his pottage drink 
When he is dead shall not sou one wink. 3 ' 

And, good lady, how many groat captains have we seen in 
the day of battle, when in open field the sacrament, was dis¬ 
tributed <n luncheons of the •sanctified bread of the confra¬ 
ternity, the more honestly to nod their heads, play on the 
lute, and crack with their tails, to make pretty little plat¬ 
form leaps, in keeping level by the ground ? But now 
the world is unshackled from the corners of the packs of 
Leicester. 4 One flies out lewdly and becomes debauched, 

1 /hrfs.] Sec this cxplained.in the notes on the catalogue of St. 
Victor’s library. 

■ JJoimy.] Though dumet, or duvet, ns it is called*ill some pro¬ 
vinces, means down, or soft feathers, and therefore would make one 
think, at first, that it alludes to the smooth-tonguedness of the adver¬ 
sary ; yet it means exactly to a farthing, as it were, as you would mp 
oil' with pincers tho down from woollen stuffs. 

3 U'An, <je.] Qui bait, £c. This they say to children to keep them 
from drinking in their broth, which thus being cooled would do their 
stomachs no good. 

4 Leicester ) Lucestre in the original, perhaps corruptly for Leicester. 
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another, likewise, five, four, and two, and that at such ran¬ 
dom, that, if the court take not some course therein, it will 
make as bad a season in matter of gleaning this year, as 
ever it made, or it will make goblets. If any poor creature go 
to the stoves to illuminate his muzzle with a eowsliard, or to 
buy winter-boots, and that the serjeants passing by, or those 
of the watch, happen to receive the decoction of a clyster, 
or the fecal matter of a close-stool, upon their rustling- 
wrangling-clutter-keeping masterships, should any because 
of that make bold to clip the shillings and testers, and fry 
the wooden dishes ? Sometimes, when we think one thing, 
God does another; and when the sun is wholly set, all 
beasts are in the shade. Let me never be believed again, if 
I do not gallantly prove it by several people that have seen 
the light of the day. 

In the year thirty and six, buying a Hutch curtail, which 
was a middle-sized horse, both high afid short, of a wool 
good enough, and dyed in grain, as the goldsmiths assured 
me, although the notary put an &c. in it, I told really, that 
I was not a clerk of so much learning as to snatch at the 
moon with my teeth; hut, as for the butter-firkin, where 
Vulcanian deeds and evidences were sealed, the rumour was. 
and the report thereof went current, that salt-beef will make 
one find the way to the wine without a candle, 6 though it 
were hid in the bottom of a collier’s sack, and that with his 
drawers on he were mounted on a barbed horse furnished 
with a fronstal, and such arms, thighs, and leg-pieces as are 
requisite for the well frying and broiling of a swaggering 
saucincss. Here is a sheep’s head, and it is well they make 
a proverb of this, that it is good to see black cows 6 in burnt 
wood, when one attains to the enjoyment pf his love. 1 had 
a consultation upon this point with my masters the clerks, 
who for resolution concluded in frisc-somorura, that there is 
nothing like to mowing in the summer and sweeping clean 
* 

Packs mean wool-packs. ..Leicester wool, in Rabelais’ time was mueb 
valued in France, especially by thr people about Rouen. See more in 
M. Ducliat. 

’’ Without a candle.] Add, at midnight. 

6 Black cows, §e.j That is, to feed one’s self up with fancies, as 
nothing else but a strong fancy can persuade one, that in the obscurity 
of the night lie cuu see black cows in wood burnt in the chimney of 
the chamber he lies in. 
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away in water, well garnished with paper, ink, pens, and 
penknives of Lyons upon the river of Rhone; dolopym 
dolop of, 7 tarabin tarabas, tut, prut, pish: for, incontinently 
after that armour begins to smell of garlick, the rust will go 
near to cat the liver, not of him that wears it; and then do 
they nothing else but withstand others’ courses, and wry- 
neekcdly set up their bristles against one another, in lightly 
passing over their afternoon’s sleep; and this is that which 
maketh salt so dear. My Lords, believe not when the said 
good woman had with bird-lime caught the shovelar fowl, 
the better before a serjeant’s witness to deliver the younger 
son's portion to him, that the sheep's pluck or lfog's hasiet, 
did lodge and shrink back in the usurer’s purses, or that 
there could be anything better to preserve one from the 
cannibals, than to take a rope of onions, knit with three 
hundred turnips, and a little of a calf s t#aldem of the best 
alloy that the alchymists have provided, and that tncy daub 
and do over with clay, as also calcinate and bum to dust 
these pantofles, muff in muff out, moufiin mouflard, with the 
fine sauce of the juice of the rabble rout," whilst they hide 
themselves in some petty moldwharp-hole, saving always the 
little slices of bacon. Now, if the dice will not favour you 
with any other throw but ambes-ace, and the chance of three 
at the great end, mark well the ace, then take me your 
dame, settle her in a comer of the bed, and whisk me her up 
drillc trille, there, there, trourcloura la la; which when you 
have dope, take a hearty dyiught of the best, despicando 
grenovillibus , in despite of the frogs, whose fair coarse be- 
buskined stockings shall be set apart for the little green 
geese, or mued goslings, which, fattened in a coop, take de¬ 
light to sport theqiselves at the wag-tail game, waiting for 
the beating of the metal, and heating of the wax by the 
slavering drivellers of consolation. 

Very true it is, tl^at the* four oxen which are in debate, 

7 Dolopym dolop of.] This is not in Duchat- Tarakin tarabas is, 
according to Cotgrave, an interjection of interruption, like our pish, 
pish, tut, tut, &c. 

" Juice of the rabble-rout.'] Sauce do raballe. Cotgrave says raballc 
is a certain root, the juice of which makes pretty sauce. Whence Sir 
T. U. should fetch his rabble-rout, I cannot guess. M. Duchat says 
sauce de raballe means the juice of a good crabtree cudgel or oaken- 
plant. A good thrashing, Raballe %uasi rcbals-lc . beat him Aid 
beat him •■rein. 

2 i! 
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and whereof mention was made, were somewhat short in 
memory. Nevertheless, to understand the game aright, they 
feared neither the cormorant nor mallard of Savoy, 9 which 
put the good people of my country in great hope that then- 
children some time should become very skilful in algorism. 
Therefore is it, that by a law rubric and special sentence 
thereof, that we cannot fail to take the wolf, if wc make our 
hedges higher than the wind-mill, whereof somewhat was 
spoken by the plaintiff. But the great devil did envy it, and 
by that means put the High Dutch far behind, who played 
the devils in swilling down and tippling at the good liquor, 
trink, meen herr, trink, trink, by two of my table men in the 
comer-point I have gained the lurch. For it is not probable, 
nor is there any appearance of truth in this saying, that at 
Paris upon a little bridge the hen is proportionable, 111 and 

a Mallard of Sav^.] By Canard do Savoye, i. e. the mallard or 
drake of Savoy, Uabclais hints at the Vaudoio subject to the Duke of 
Savoy, and he calls them canards, as being thought to be imbued in the 
same opinions with the cagots (i. e. hypocrites; also white lepers) or 
canards of Bearn, who were in old time obliged to wear on their clothes 
the mark of a goose or duck’s foot, because they were looked upon to 
be equally infected with leprosy and heresy : for which reason, by this 
mark they were tacitly exhorted to have recourse to the waters of grace, 
there to wash themselves again and again incessantly, as ducks do. 
The Scaligeiana, letter C. les Chaignards, i. e. the Caignards, are a 
remnant of the Albigenses, called thus in Dauphind and in the moun¬ 
tains. These people are very strong in disputation, or understood the 
gamtnut, as 1 take la game to mean, aright; so that the surest way to 
conquer them has always been to disperse them. 

111 At Paris, upon a little bridge, the hen is proportionable. ) Rabelais’ 
words are—“A Paris, bus petit pont, gcline de feurre,” i. e. at Paris 
on the petit pont (a bridge there called the little bridge) barn-door 
fowls to be sold. Now geline, from gallina no doubt, is a hen ; feurre, 
from the Latin-barbarous fodrum, fodder, pabulum, is straw : so that 
geline de feurre is the same as geline depaillier (palea) a straw-heap or 
chaff-heap fowl; or, as Cotgrave explains it, a dung-hill hen, a hen that 
is fed at the barn-door. Having thus paved the way for the right un¬ 
derstanding of barn-door fowls to bo sold or.the little bridge at Paris, 
let us hear vhat M. Duchat says upon it. • This is one of the most 
ancient cries at Paris, which, in Rabelais’ time, being set to music by 
the famous Jannequin, together with many more the like cries, made a 
song which was printed with three others of the same musician at 
Venice, by Jerom Scott, 15. r )0. And this cry signified, that then were 
sold at Paris, on the petit pont, barn-door fowls, not so fat indeed as 
crammed ones, but more delicious to eat in some people’s opinions. To 
conclnde, these barn-door fowL, which were s-ffered to run about, and 
were not cooped up and fed with corn, Ac., (pollard, I think we call 
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were they as copped and high-crested as marish whoops, if 
veritably they did not sacrifice the printer's pumpet-balls at 
Moreb, with a new edge set upon them by text letters, or 
those of a swift-writing hand, it is all one to me, so that the 
head-band of the book breed not moths or worms in it. And 
put the case, that at the coupling together of the buck- 
hounds, the little puppies should have waxed proud, before 
the notary could have given an account of the serving of his 
writ by the cabalistic art, it will necessarily follow, under 
correction of the better judgment of the court, that six acres 
of meadow ground of the greatest breadth will make three 
huts of fine ink, without paying ready money ;• considering 
that, at the funeral of King Charles, we might have had the 
fathom in open market for one and two, that is, deuce ace. 
This I may affirm with a safe conscience, upon my oath of 
wool. 

And I sec ordinarily in all good bag-pipes, that, when 
they go to the counterfeiting of the chirping of small birds, 
by swinging a broom three times about a chimney, and 
putting his name upon record, they do nothing but bend a 
cross-bow backwards, and wind a horn, if perhaps it be too 
hot, and that, by making it fast to a rope he was to draw, 
immediately after the sight of the letters, the cows were re¬ 
stored to him. Such another sentence after the homeliest 
manner 11 was pronounced in the seventeenth year, because 
of the bad government of Louzefougarouse, wliereunto it 
may pleqpe the Court to have # regard. I desire to be rightly 
understood; for truly, 1 say not, but that in all equity, and 
with an upright conscience, those may very well be dis¬ 
possessed, who drink holy water, as one would do a weaver's 
shuttle, whereof suppositories are made to those that will 
not resign, but on the terms of ell and tell, and giving of 
one thing fbr another. Tunc, my Lords, quid juris pro tnino- 
ribus ? For the common Custom of the Salic law is juch,' 

it, from poulards, a fat hen,) was the only poultry permitted by the lex 
fannia, to be served up at great menis tables*; perhaps it was frugality 
which brought it in vogue in the reign of Francis I., who had even pro¬ 
hibited the eating of roast meat for dinner. 

11 After the homeliest manner .] So Cotgrave indeed refers a In mar¬ 
tingale; but gives no reason for it. M. Duchat says it may mean at 
Martinmas, or in the parliament of Provence, the country of the ancjpnt 
Martegaux. 


2 n 2 
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that the first incendiary or fire-brand of sedition, that flays 
the cow, and wipes his nose in a full concert 12 of music, 
without blowing in the cobbler's stitches, should in the time 
of the night-mare sublimate the penury of his member by 
moss gathered when people are like to founder themselves 
at the mass at midnight, to give the estrapadc 13 to these 
white-wines of Anjou, that do gambetta, 11 neck to neck, 
after the fashion of Britanny, 15 concluding as before with 
costs, damages, and interests. 

After that the Lord of Suckfist had ended, Pantagruel 
said to the Lord of Kissbrcech, My friend, have you a mind 
to make ariy reply to what is said ? No, my lord, answered 
Kissbrcech; for I have spoke all I intended, and nothing 
but the truth. Therefore, put an end, for God's sake, to our 
difference, for we are here at great charge. 

CHAPTER XIII. • 

How Pantagruel gave judgment upon the difference of the two 
Lords. 

Then Pantagruel, rising up, assembled all the presidents, 
counsellors, and doctors that were there, and said unto them. 
Come now, my masters, you have heard, viva: vocis orarulo. 
the controversy that is in question; what do you think of 
it ? They answered him. We have indeed heard it, but 
have not understood the devil so much as one circumstance 
of the case; and therefore we beseech you, und voce, and in 
courtesy request you that yoh would give sentence as you 
think good, and, ex nunc prout ex tunc, we are satisfied with 
it, and do ratify it with our full consents. Well, my masters, 
said Pantagruel, seeing you arc so well pleased, I will do it: 

12 Full concert.] Plain-chant , in the French, i. e. plain song. Sir 
T. U. mistook planus for plenus. 

13 To give the estrapadc.] To throw wine down the throat till it 
stops in the stomach, in like manner as an unhappy wretch under the 
punislimentvrf the strappade is stopped within a foot or two of the 
pavement. 

11 That do gambetta.] This is hardly to be understood; qui font la 
jambette, means to give a man a trip or foil. 

,s After the fashion of Brittany.] Wines which makes those that 
drink them stumble, as the Bretons throw each other on their backs 
I iy a certain trip in wrestling called jambette in French; gambetta in 
Italian. •- «• 
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but I do not truly find the case so difficult as you make it. 
Your paragraph Caton , the law Fra ter,' the law Gallus, the 
law Quinque pedum, the law Vinum, the law Si Dominus, the 
law Muter, the law Mulicr bona, the law Si quis, the law 
Pomponius, the law Fundi, the law Emptor, the law Prertor, 
the law Venditor, and a great many others, are far more in¬ 
tricate in my opinion. After he had spoke this, he walked 
a turn or two about the hall, plodding very profoundly, as 
ono may think; for he did groan like an ass, whilst they 
girth him too hard, with the very intensiveness of consider¬ 
ing how he was bound in conscience to do right to both 
parties, without varying or accepting of persons. Then he 
returned, sat down, and began to pronounce sentence as 
followeth. 

Having seen, heard, calculated, and well-considered of the 
difference between tjie Lords of Kissbreech and Suckfist, the 
Court saith unto them, that in regard of the sudden quaking, 
shivering, and hoariness of the flickermouse, bravely de¬ 
clining from the estival solstice, to attempt by private means 
the surprisal of toyish trifles in those, who are a little un¬ 
well for having taken a draught too much, through the lewd 
demeanour and vexation of the beetles, 11 that inhabit the 
diarodal' 1 climate of an hypocritical ape on horseback, bend¬ 
ing a cross-bow backwards, the plaintiff truly had just cause 
to calfet, or with oakum, to stop the chinks of the galleon, 
which the good woman blew up with wind, having one foot 
shod anefthe other bare, reiritbursing and restoring to him, 
low and stiff in his conscience, as many bladder-nuts and 

1 The lav f rater, &c.] We have a commentary by Francis Hotman 
on some of these laws, and on others likewise, printed in 4to at Lyons, 
1504, under Ihc titlosof Ft. Hotomanus in six, though I can count but 
five, “ leges obscurissimas, L. gallus, L. vinum, L. frater a fratre, L. 
cam, quam, L. precibus.” And although the obscurity of many of 
these laws, specified by Pantagtucl, is naturally enough expressed in 
these two verses: 

“ Damnelur frater, damnetur lectaquc mater, 

Damnetur gallus, damnetur filius eius.” 

Yet have several of the most celebrated lawyers of Germany, France, 
and Italy, commented, since Hotman, on the law frater it fratre, and 
on the law gullus. 

8 Jtceites.] Read lueifnyons nicticoraces, 

8 Diarodal.] The author’s word ig diarhomal. That is, sayssthe 
Dutch scholiast, the elfmate which passes through Rome: sejen ac¬ 
cording to the ancients, nine .according to the moderns. 
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wild pistachios as there is of hair in eighteen cows, with as 
much for the embroiderer, and so much for that. He is 
likewise declared innocent of the case privileged from the 
Knapdardics, into the danger whereof it was thought he had 
incurred; because he could not jocundly, and with fulness 
of freedom, untruss and dung, by the decision of a pair of 
gloves perfumed with the scent of bum-gunshot, at the wal¬ 
nut tree taper, 4 as is usual in his country of Mirebalais. 
Slacking, therefore, the top-sail, and letting go the boulin 
with the brazen bullets, wherewith the mariners did by way 
of protestation bake in paste-meat, great store of pulse inter- 
quilted with the dormouse, 4 whose hawk-bells were made 
with a puntinaria, after the manner of Hungary or Flanders 
lace, and which his brother-in-law carried in a pannier, lying 
near to three chevrons or bordered gules, whilst he was clean 
out of heart, drooping and crcst-fallcn, by the too narrow 
sifting, canvassing, and curious examining of the matter, in 
the angularly dog-hole of nasty scoundrels, from whence we 
shoot at the vcrmiformal popinjay with the flap made of a 
foxtail. 

But in that he chargeth the defendant, that he was a bot¬ 
cher, cheese-eater,® and trimmer of man’s flesh embalmed,’ 
which in the*arsiversy swagfall tumble was not found true, 
as by the defendant was very well discussed. 

4 Walnut-tree taper. ] Chandellc de noix. Nut-liglits. In Mirebalais, 

where tallow is scarcer than nuts, they burn great quantities of nut oil 
in lamps made like a candlestick. ' * 

5 Great store of pulse interrjuilted with the dormouse.] Here the 

translator mistakes the river Loire for loire, a dormouse. Rabelais’ 
words are legumaiges du Loire, pulse of the Loire. There are two rivers 
of that name in France, or I am much out in my geography, one ie 
Loire, and the other la Loire: the latter running through the heart of 
France some hundreds of miles together; the other branching from it, 
but of no great note or extent. „ 

6 Chpese eater.] Tyrofogucx, from the Gree]f TvftotpdyOQ. 

1 Man's fles& embalmed. J Mommie in French. Belon, speaking of 
the cedria, or black pitch, which the French call goudron, says it is the 
thing which anciently the Egyptians made use of to preserve dead 
bodies, of which is made that drug we call mummy. (Sec Bnlon’s 
Singularitez, &c. 1. 2, c. 3.) I like the Dutch definition of a mummy 
much better. “ Zdkere stdffe gelyk pik, komende van gobalscmde 
lighaamen uyt Arabia, of synde uyt Joodenlym gemaakt.” That is, a 
certain stuff like pitch, being thr substance of embalmed bodies, from 
Arabia; or else made of Jews lime, a bitumen so called; a fat clammy 
substance. 
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The Court, therefore, doth condemn and amerce him in 
three porringers of curds, well cemented and closed together, 
shining like pearls, and cod-pieced after the fashion of the 
country, to be paid unto the saiij defendant about the middle 
of August in May. But, on the other part, the defendant 
shall be bound to furnish him with hay and stubble, for stop¬ 
ping the caltrops of his throat, troubled and impulregafized, 
with gabardines garbled shufflingly, and friends as before, 
without costs and for cause. 

Which sentence being pronounced, the two parties de¬ 
parted, both contented with the decree, which was a thing 
almost incredible. For it never came to pass since the great 
rain, nor shall the like occur in thirteen jubilees hereafter, 
that two parties, contradictorily contending in judgment, be 
equally satisfied and well pleased with the definitive sentence. 8 

8 For it never came t%pass - definitive sentence.] The edition of 

Doiet has not these four lutes. They were added ill that of 1553. The 
reader will not, I dare say, think it tedious to pursue M. Duchat’s re¬ 
capitulation of the contents of this and the two preceding chapters, 
liabclais, says he, lias imitated in prose Marot’s two wild discourses of 
a cock and a bull in verse, a sort of poetry which has been justly found 
fault with by Joachim du Bellay. Here the subject matter is a great 
law suit, which had lasted several years between two noble personages 
of tlie kingdom of France. There had been for a long time a paper 
war carried on between them, numberless law-pieces hftd been drawn 
up on both sides, all the courts bad been gone through, and a legion of 
citations foreign to the point, as the mode then was, had only served to 
puzzle and darken the affair, instead of unravelling and clearing it up. 
Both plaifftiff and defendant beingsquite tired out with this way of pro¬ 
ceeding, and having heard much talk of Pantagruel and his profound 
and universal knowledge, they entreated him to examine into the points 
in dispute between them, and finally decide their suit according to his 
own opinion, without conferring with any other judge whatsoever. He 
readily undertook tffis task, on condition that all the papers that had 
been drawn up between them being first burnt, the parties themselves 
would plead their own cause personally before him ; since each being 
certainly best acquainted with Bis own business, and both of them per¬ 
sons of veracity and intbgrity, as he supposed them to be, they*would 
relate their matter to him naturally, withouj. anything tflat was cither 
untrue or not pertinent to the case. Accordingly they appear, and 
each pleads his own cause; the plaintiff under the name of Kiss-breech, 
and the defendant under that of Suckfizzle (for that’s the meaning of 
Rabelais’ Humcvesne) to intimate the mean unworthy part that suitors 
are oftentimes forced to act. But as in those days (but not since to be 
sure) the pleadings at the bar were # no less obscure, nor less fi^ll of 
trumpery than the writings of the advocates, which is signified by that 
heap of incoherent stuff and torrent of nonsehse on the part* both of 
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As for the counsellors, and other doctors in the law, that 
were there present, they were all so ravished witl> admiration 
at the more than human wisdom of Pantagruel, which they 
did most clearly perceive to t be in him, by his so accurate 
decision of this so difficult and thorny cause, that their spirits, 
with the extremity of the rapture, being elevated above the 
pitch of actuating ike organs of the body, they fell into a 
trance and sudden ecstasy, wherein they stayed for the space 
of tliree long hours, and had been so as yet in that condition, 
had not some good people fetched store of vinegar and rose¬ 
water, to bring them again unto their former sense and 
understanding, for the which God be praised everywhere. 
And so be it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Him Panurge 1 related the manner haw he escaped out of the 
hands of the Turks. 

The great wit and judgment of Pantagruel was immediately 
after this made known unto all the world by setting forth 
his praises in print, and putting upon record this late won. 
derful proof he hath given thereof amongst the Rolls of the 
Crown, and Registers of the Palace, in such sort, that every¬ 
body began to say, that Solomon, who by a probable guess 
only, without any further certainty, caused the child to be 
delivered to its own mother, showed never in his time such 
a master-piece of wisdom, as the good Pantagruel hath done. 
Happy are we, therefore, that have him in our country. 
And, indeed, they would have made him thereupon master 
of the requests, and president in the court: but he refused 
all, very graciously thanking them for their offer. Eor, said 

plaintiff and defendant, who knew nothing of their affair, except from 
those writings which they had indeed but too much and too often pored 
over ; hence it conies, that Pantagruclli decree is not a whit more in¬ 
telligible than either of the pleaders’ discourses. Both parties, how¬ 
ever, are satisfied with the sentence which he passed, because neither 
of them saw anything in it “that could tend to make him think he had 
lost his cause. 

1 How Panurge related, Src.j All Rabelais' personages are phantas¬ 
magoric allegories, but Panurge above all. He is throughout the 
iravonpyia ,—the wisdom, that is, the cunning of the human animal,— 
the understanding, as the faculty of means to purposes without ulti¬ 
mate ends, in the most comprehensive sense, antf including art, sensu¬ 
ous fancy, and all the passions of the understanding. Coleridge.] 
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he, there is too much slavery in these offices, and very hardly 
can they be^ saved that do exercise them, considering the 
great corruption that is amongst men. Which makes me 
believe, if the empty seats of angels be not filled with other 
kind of people than those, we shall not have the final judg¬ 
ment these seven thousand sixty and seven jubilees 2 yet to 
come, and so Customs 3 will be deceived in his conjecture. 
Remember that I have told you of it, and given you fair 
•advertisement in time and place convenient. 

But, if you have any hogsheads of good wine, I willingly 
will accept of a present of that. Which they very heartily 
did do. in. sending him of the best that was in the city, and 
he drank reasonably well, but poor Panurge bibbed and 
bowsed of it most villanousiy, for he was as dry as a red- 
herring, as lean as a rake, and, like a poor, lank, slender cat, 
walked gingerly as^ if he had trod upon eggs. So that by 
some one being admonished, in the midst of his draught of 
a large deep howl, full of excellent claret, with these words, 
—Fair and softly, gossip, you suck as if you were mad. I 
give thee to the devil, said he, thou hast not found here thy 
little tippling sippers of Paris, that drink no more than the 
little bird called a spink or chaffinch, and never take in their 
beak full of liquor, till they be bobbed on the tqils after the 
manner of the sparrows. O companion, if I could mount up 
as well as I can get down, I had been long ere this above 
the sphere of the moon with Empedocles.' 1 But I cannot tell 
what a dflvil this means. Thfcs wine is so good and delici¬ 
ous. that, the more 1 think thereof, the more I am athirst. 
1 believe that the shadow of my master Pantagruel engen- 
dereth the altered and thirsty men, as the moon doth the 
catarrhs and deili&ions. At which word the company began 
to laugh, which Pantagruel perceiving, said. Panurge, what 
is that which moves you ta laugh so ? Sir, said he, I was 

a Seven Thousand siatj and seven jubilees. ] It is in the original only 
thirty-seven jubilees. 

3 Cusanus .] Nicolas de Cusa, cardinal, who wrote his conjectures 
in 1-152. He therein supposes, that as the first world perished by a 
deluge in the 34th jubilee of fifty years, the end of the world would 
happen in the like 34th jubilee of the Christian era, that is, before the 
year 17.34. 1 cannot dismiss this article without taking notice that the 
words beginning, “ which makes me believe, &c., to remember 1 hpve 
told you of it, &c.,” arc cot in Dolct’s edition, but added in that of 1553. 

4 With Empedocles .] Sec Jmcian’s learomenlppus. 
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telling them that these devilish Turks arc very unhappy, in 
that they never drink one drop of wine, and that though there 
were no other harm in all Mahomet's Alcoran, yet for this 
one base point of abstinence from wine, which therein is 
commanded, I would not submit myself unto their law. But 
now tell me, said Pantagruel, how you escaped out of their 
hands. By G—, sir, said Panurge, I will not lie to you in 
one word. 

The rascally Turks had broached me upon a spit all larded 
like a rabbit, for I was so dry and meagre, that, otherwise, 
of my flesh, they would have made but very bad meat, and 
in this manner began to roast me alive. As they were thus 
roasting me, I recommended myself unto the divine grace, 
having in my mind the good St. Lawrence, and always hoped 
in God that he would deliver me out of this torment. Which 
came to pass, and that very strangely. For, as I did commit 
myself with all my heart unto God, crying. Lord God, help 
me. Lord God, save me. Lord God, take me out of this pain 
and hellish torture, wherein these traitorous dogs detain me 
for my sincerity in the maintenance of thy law! the roaster 
or turn-spit fell asleep by the divine will, or else by the 
virtue of some good Mercury, who cunningly brought Argus 
into a sleep .for all his hundred eyes. When I saw that he 
did no longer turn me in roasting, I looked upon him, and 
perceived that he was fast asleep. Then took 1 up in my 
teeth a firebrand by the end where it was not burned, and 
cast it into the lap of my roaster, and another did I Jirow as 
well as I could under a field-couch, that was placed near to 
the chimney, wherein was the straw-bed of my master turn¬ 
spit. Presently the fire took hold in the straw, and from the 
straw to the bed, and from the bed to the loft, which was 
planked and sealed with fir, after the fashion of the foot of 
a lamp. But the best was, that the fire which I had cast 
into fee lap of my poultry roaster burned all his groin, and 
was beginning to sei/p upon his millions, when he became 
sensible of the danger, for his smelling was not so bad, but 
that he felt it sooner than he could have seen day-light. 
Then suddenly getting up, and in a great amazement running 
to the window, ho cried out to the streets as high as he could. 
Dal baroth, dal baroth, da[ baroth, whyph is as much as to 
say Fire, fire, fire. Incontinently turning about, he came 
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straight towards me, to throw me quite into the lire, and to 
that effect Imd already cut the ropes, wherewith my hands 
■were tied, and was undoing the cords from off my feet, when 
the master of the house hearing him cry fire, and smelling 
the smoke from the very street where he was walking with 
some other Bashaws and Mustaphas, 5 ran with all the speed 
he had to save what he could, and to carry away his jewels.' 
Yet such was his rage, before he could well resolve how to 
go about it, that he caught the broach whereon I was spitted, 
and therewith killed my roaster stark dead, of which wound 
he died there for want of regimen or otherw^c ; for he 
ran him in with the spit a little above the navel, towards the 
right flank, till he pierced the third lappet of his liver, and, 
the blow slanting upwards from the midriff or diaphragm, 
through which it had made penetration, the spit passed 
athwart the pericardium, or capsule of his heart, and came 
out above at his shoulders, betwixt the spondyls or turning 
joints of the chine of the hack, and the left homoplat, which 
we call the shoulder-blade. 

True it is, for I will not lie, that, in drawing the spit out of 
my body, I fell to the ground near unto the andirons, and so 
by the fall took some hurt, which indeed had been greater, 
but that the lardons, or little slices of bacon, ^herewith I 
was stuck, kept off the blow. My bashaw then seeing the 
case to be desperate, his house burnt without remission, and 
all his goods lost, gave himself over unto all the devils in 
hell, calling upon some of tom by their names, Grilgoth, 
Astaroth, Kappalus,’ and Gribouillis, nine several times. 

5 Mustaphas .] Musaffis in the French, which does not mean aman’s 
name, hut is a common appellative both in the Turkish and Sclavonian 
tongue for a Mahometan doctor and prophet. 

6 Jewels.] Head his effects not jewels. It is indeed hagues in 
French, but that word in the plural means one’s whole substance. 
Bague, in the singular, means indeed a jewel; but hagues is le bagage 
bag and baggage. [See Sotg.] May, mes gens, et mes hagues. Sly self, 
my people, and goods. 

7 Grilgoth, Aslaroth, Rappalus .] IJames of devils which seem to pre¬ 
side in conflagrations, ride in the burnings, and direct the flames, where 
every thing is broiled, (grilled,) roasted, (assus and rottj rappareed, 
ravened and rifled. Gribouillis, which follows, isnol in Dotet’s edition, 
but in that of 1553. It is, says M. Duchat, a corruption of griboury, 
which Ouden renders il bau folletto farfadcllo, demonio. [ Bau , bau, 
in Italian, is our bo-peej. Folletto, out robin Good-fellow : innodlnt 
merry devils.] Gribouillis means something truculent, and alludes 
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Which when I saw, I had above five penny-worth of fear, 
dreading that the devils would come even then tp carry away 
this fool, and, seeing me so near him, would perhaps snatch 
me up too. I am already, thought I, half roasted, and my 
lardons will he the cause of my mischief; for these devils are 
very liquorous of lardons, according to the authority which 
you have of the philosopher Jamblicus, and Murmault, in 
the Apology of Bossutis, adulterated pro magistros nostros.' 1 
But for my better security I made the sign of the cross, cry¬ 
ing, Hagios, athanatos, ho theos, and none came. At which 
my rogue bashaw, being very much aggrieved, would, in 
transpiercing his heart with my spit, have killed himself, and 
to that purpose had set it against his breast, but it could 
not enter, because it was not sharp enough. Whereupon I. 
perceiving that he was not like to work upon his body the 
effect which he intended, although he did not spare all the 
force he had to thrust it forward, came up to him and said. 
Master Bugrino, thou dost here but trifle away thy time, or 
rashly lose it, for thou wilt never kill thyself as thou doest. 
Well, thou mayest hurt or bruise somewhat within thee,’ so 
as to make thee languish all thy life-time most pitifully 
amongst the hands of the chimrgeons; but, if thou wilt be 
counselled by me, I will kill thee clear out-right, so that 
thou shalt hot so much as feel it, and trust me, for I have 
killed a great many others, who have found themselves very 
well after it. Ha, my friend, said he, I prithee do so, and 
for thy pains I give thee my budget; take, here it' is, there 
arc six hundred seraphs in it and some fine diamonds, and 
most excellent rubies. And where are they, said Epistc- 
mon? By St. John, said Panurge, they arc a good way 

both to grilling and boiling. But enough of those diabolical cook- 
ruffians. Pray God send me bread ; French bread, if beggars muy be 
choosers; and the devil may keep his pooka to himself! 

8 The apology, $c.] Read de bossutis et coujfrefactis, not adulterated, 
pro n&yistros l nostros. John Murmault, or Murmcllius of Ruremonde, 
whose name was up in 15 1 3 : this man, who was perhaps bossti (hulch- 
backed) or otherwise contrefait, as the French say (deformed,) had 
belike written some apology for himself and brethren, in answer to 
some satire which charged them with being bacon-nimmers, neck- 
writhers, and men, for the most part, of as ill-contrived minds as bodies. 

9 Thou mayest hurt or bruise somewhat, Ac.] In die French it is 
biev te blesseras quclque hurte, i. e., thou mr yest wound thyself in 
some pjace. Quelque frnrte is the same as quclque part. Hurte does 
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hence, if they always keep going. Hut where is the last 
year’s snow ? This was the greatest care that Villon the 
Parisian poet took. Make an end, said Pantagrucl, that we 
may know how thou didst dress thy bashaw. By the faith 
of an honest man, said Panurge, 1 do not lie in one word. 
1 swaddled him in a scurvy swathcl-binding, which I found 
lying there half burnt, and with my cords tied him royster- 
like both hand and foot, in such sort that he was not able to 
wince ; then past my spit through his throat, and hanged 
him thereon, fastening the end thereof at two great hooks or 
cramp-irons, upon which the) - did hang their halberds ; and 
then, kindling a fair fire under him, did flame*you up my 
Milourt, as they use to do dry herrings in a chimney. With 
this, taking his budget, and a little javelin that, was upon 
the aforesaid hooks, I ran away a fair gallop-rake, and God 
he knows how 1 did smell my shoulder of mutton. 

"When I came dc*vn into the street, I found every body 
came to put out the fire with store of water, and seeing me 
so half-roasted, they did naturally pity my ease, and threw 
all their water upon me, which, by a most joyful refreshing 
of me, did me very much good. Then did they present me 
with some victuals, but I could not eat much, because they 
gave me nothing to drink but water after their fashion. 
Other hurt they did me none, only one little villanous 
Turkey knob-breasted rogue came thieftcously to snatch 
away some of my lardons, 10 but I gave him such a sturdy 
thump apd sound rap on the fingers 11 with all the weight of 
my javelin, that he came no more the second time. Shortly 
after this, there came towards me a pretty young Corinthian 
wench, 18 who brought me a box full of conserves, of round 

not mean our English hurt, but a place: from the German ort, in Latin 
locus, from whcuco the Latin-barbarous ortarc. See more of tins in 
Duchat, Cotgrave, and others. 

10 Little villanous, &c.] Turks love bacon, the more because it is 
prohibited meat. Undct this drolling tale Rabelais rubs up a certain 
Sorbonist, who wanted to have our author burnt for a hAetic. As for 
the fellow that snatched at the bacotj, being hump-breasted, not hump¬ 
backed, Rabelais says that of him, because such a one, resembling a 
lean fowl, wanted some bacon to lard and repair that leanness, as the 
breasts of lean capons and chickens are served. 

11 Gave a sound rap, 4te.] Danner dronos. A Toulouse phrase. 
See it prettily descanted upon by Duchat. 

1S Corinthian wench Of the sam9 disposition with those Corin¬ 
thian females of antiquity, jj'lio, in the prol. to 1. 3. are said ft be so 
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Mirabolan plums, called cmblicks, and looked upon my 
poor robin with an eye of great compassion, as it was flea- 
bitten and pinked with the sparkles of the firc'from whence 
it came, for it reached no farther in length, believe me, than 
my knees. But note, that this roasting cured me entirely 
of a sciatica, whereunto I had been subject above seven years 
before, upon that side, which my roaster, by falling asleep, 
suffered to be burnt. 

Now, whilst they were busy about me, the fire triumphed, 
never ask how ? For it took hold on above two thousand 
houses, which one of them espying cried out, saying, By 
Mahoom’s'belly, all the city is on fire, and we do neverthe¬ 
less stand gazing here, without offering to make any relief. 
Upon this every one ran to save his own ; for my part, I took 
my way towards the gate. When I was got upon the knap 
of a little hillock, not far off, I turned me about as did Lot’s 
wife, and, looking back, saw all the city burning in a fair 
fire, whereat I was so glad, that I had almost beshit myself 
for joy. But God punished me well for it. How r said 
Pantagruel. Thus, said Panurge ; for when with pleasure 
I beheld this jolly fire, jesting with myself, and saying, 
—Ha! poor flies, ha! poor mice, you will have a bad 
winter of it this year, the fire is in your reeks, it is in your 
bed-straw,—out came more than six, yea more than thirteen 
hundred and eleven dogs, 18 great and small, altogether out 
of the town, flying away from the fire. At the first approach 
they ran all upon me, being,carried on by the sc;ent of my 
lecherous half-roasted flesh, and had even then devoured 
me in a trice, if my good angel had not well inspired me with 
the instruction of a remedy, very sovereign against the 
toothache. And wherefore, said Pantagruel, wert thou 
afraid of the toothache, or pain of the teeth ? Wert thou 
not cured of thy rheums ? By Palm Sunday, said Panurge, 
is there any greater pain of the teeth, than when the dogs 
stout-hearle* 1 , that, though they were ever so prudish or old, yet would 
they furbish up the harness, &c. See Erasmus’s adages in the word 
Coriuthiari. 

,s More than thirteen hundred and eleven dogs, §c.] Among the 
Turks, except somejjery small and exceedingly pretty dogs of Malta 
or Poland, belonging to women of the first rank, all the other dogs 
have no particular owners, but run about the streets: but the other 
dogs above-mentioned have t.3 much care 'taken of them, and arc 
dressed as fine as the master or mistress that owns them. 
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have you by the legs ? But on a sudden, as my good angel 
directed me, I thought upon my lardons, and threw them 
into the midst of the field amongst them. Then did the dogs 
run, and fight with one another at fair teeth, which should 
have the lardons. By this means they left me, and I left 
them also bustling with, and hairing one another. Thus 
did I escape frolic and lively, grammercy roastmeat and 
cookery. 

CHAPTER XV. 

llow Panurge showed a very new way to build the walls of 
Paris. 

Pantagbuex,, one day to refresh himself of his study, went 
a walking towards St. Marcel's suburbs, to see the extrava¬ 
gancy of the Gobeline building, and to taste of their spiced 
bread. Panurge was with him, having always a flagon 
under his gown, and a good slice of gammon of bacon ; for 
without this he never went, saying, that it was as a yeoman 
of the guard to him, to preserve his body from harm. Other 
sword carried he none : and, when Pantagruel would have 
given him one, he answered, that he needed none, for that 
it would but heat his milt. Yea, but, said Epistemon, if thou 
shouldst be set upon, how wouldst thou defend thyself? 
With great brodkin blows, 1 answered he, provided thrusts 
were forbidden. At their return, Panurgc considered the 
walls of the city of Paris, and in derision said to Panta¬ 
gruel, Sgc what fair walls are here !" O how strong they 
arc, and well fitted to keep geese in a mew or coop to fatten 

1 With great brodkin blows , provided thrusts were forbidden.] It 
means he would defend himself with kicking (for brudequm is a buskin 
or boot) provided rapiers, i. e. long small swords (estocs, tucks) were 
forbidden. For, against such a weapon, which could reach him at a 
distance, his kicking would have done him no service. 

2 See what fair walls are here /] The Emperor Charles V. with his 
army, threatening Paris in 1541; then, and not before, the French 
began to fortify it, andvepair the walls thereof, which, it sedtns by 
what 1’anurge says, were become so ruimjjis, a young goose might 
easily have got over them, if it had mot mewed, i. e. cast its feathers; 
for that is the meaning of the French word mue (from whence we have 
it, or rather both of us, from the Latin i nuto.) \lue likewise signifies 
a coop, as Sir T. U. interprets it here: O howntrong these walls are. 
and well fitted to keep geese in a coop to fatten them! Which of 
these two construction* is most corretjf, I must leave to the reader’s 
own judgment; our author’s words are, “ O que fortes sout ces murail- 
lcs, et bien en point pour gander les oisons en mue !” 
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them ! By my beard they are competently scurvy for such 
a city as this is ; for a cow with one fart would go near to 
overthrow above six fathoms of them. O my friend, said 
Pantagruel, dost thou know what Agesilaus said, when he 
was asked. Why the great city of Lacedcmon was not in¬ 
closed with walls ? I.o here, said he, the walls of the city ! 
in showing them the inhabitants and citizens thereof, so 
strong, so well-armed, so expert in military discipline ; sig¬ 
nifying thereby, that there is no wall but of bones, 3 and that 
towns and cities cannot have a surer wall, nor better fortifi¬ 
cation, than the prowess and virtue of the citizens and in¬ 
habitants. 4 So is this city so strong, by the great number of 
warlike people that arc in it, that they care not for making 
any other walls. Besides, whosoever would go about to 
wall it, as Strasburg, Orleans, 4 or Ferrara, would find it al¬ 
most impossible, the cost and charges would be so excessive. 
Yea, but, said Panurge, it is good, nevertheless, to have 
an outside of stone, when we are invaded by our enemies, 
w ere it but to ask. Who is below there ? As for the enor¬ 
mous expense, which you say would be needful for under¬ 
taking the great work of walling this city about, if the gen¬ 
tlemen of the town will be pleased to give me a good rough 
cup of wine, I will show them a pretty, strange, and new 
way, how they may build them good cheap. How ? said 
Pantagrncl. Do not speak of it, then, answered Panurge, 
and I will tell it you. 1 see that the sine quo nons, calli- 
bistris, 5 or contrapunetums of-the women of this country’ arc 

3 There is wo wall but of bones.] It is literally so indeed; but it is a 
Gallicism, and means, there is no wall like that of bones, it n’est. 
muraillt r/tie de os, i. e. the inhabitants of a town are themselves the 
best walls. 

1 Orleans.) The Btrong walls of Orleans were razed by order of 
the court, soon after the peace of 1562. The walls of Ferrara were not 
only high and strong, hut flanked with towers and good bastions, which, 
after it came into the pope’s hands, were greatly augmented and 
enlarged, instead of being suffered to go to decay. 

6 Calhbistrls. ] Why cqllibistri (for that is the singular of calabistris ) 
should signify a woman’s tufted honours, I know not, unless it comes 
from the Greek KnWijlorpuc, pulchros raeemos habens. M. Duchat 
says nothing to it, thinking it a ticklish point perhaps. M. le Roux, in 
liis Dictionary of pawh words, says it means le. centre de l'amour mi la 
nature d’unc femme, le temple de Venus. Gudin likewise confines the 
word to n woman's secret parts, fiatura della dcr/na; but Rabelais uses 
the same for a monk's gudenda likewise in the next chapter. To return 
to Rl. Duchat, he tells us, he has read of a woman, who having, by her 
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cheaper than stones. Of them should the walls he built, 
ranging them hi good symmetry by the rules of architecture, 
and placing the largest in the first ranks, then sloping down¬ 
wards ridgeways, like the back of an ass. The middle- 
sized ones must be ranked next, and last of all the least and 
•smallest. This done, there must be a fine little interlacing 
of them, like points of diamonds, as is to be seen in the 
great tower of Bourges, with a like number of the nudin- 
nudos, nilnisistandos, and stiff braemards, that dwell in 
amongst the claustral codpieces. What devil were able to 
overthrow such walls ? There is no metal like.it to resist 
blows, in so far that, if culvcrin-sliot“ should come to graze 
upon it, you would incontinently see distil from thence the 
blessed fruit of the great pox, as small as rain. Beware, in 
the name of the devils, and hold off. Furthermore, no 
thunderbolt or lightning would fall upon it. For, why ? 
They are all either Hlest or consecrated. I see but one in- 
eonvenicncy in it. Ho, ho, ha, ha, ha! said Fanlagruel, 
and what is that ? It is, that tire ilies would be so liquorish of 
them, that you would wonder, and they would quickly gather 
there together, and there leave their ordure and excretions, 
and so all the work would be spoiled. But see how that 
might be remedied; they must be wiped and ma^c rid of the 
flies with fair fox-tails, or good great viedazes, which are 
ass-pizzles, of I’rovence. And to this purpose I will tell 
you, as we go to supper, a brave example set down by Frnler 
Lubimis, kibro dc compotationibSs mendicantium. 

last will and testament, left the Franciscans of Amiens a piece of land 
called callibistry, tkose good fathers put the following epitaph under 
their great church porch. 

“jCJy git Louison la conturiere, 

Qui par devotion singuiiere 
I.aissa aux cordeliers d’icy 
Son si joly sallibislry." 

In English. 

Here lies the seamstres Louison, 

Who so well lyv’d llie’myst’ry, 

She left the friars of this town 
Her pretty cambistry. 

6 Culvcrins/iol.] Hero Habclais is too licenti*us for me to explain 
his quibbling upon the words rumUc-vrines et coulcvrine ct lecouillon 
d'un Icvrtu, ire. M. Duchat makes the application thereof to the jn- 
cest, as it is called, of me monks an<f nuns, in their amours. Son 
therefore Duchat himself, for Iynust hasten to oilier matters. 

.. 2 c 
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In tlic time that the beasts did speak, which is not yet 
three days since, a poor lion, walking through' the forest of 
Bieure, and saying his own little private devotions, past 
under a tree, where there was a roguish collier gotten up to 
cut down wood, who, seeing the lion, cast his hatchet at 
him, and wounded him enormously in one of his legs, where¬ 
upon the lion halting, he so long toiled and turmoiled him¬ 
self in roaming up and down the forest to find help, that at 
last he met with a carpenter, who willingly looked upon his 
wound, cleansed it as well as he could, and filled it with 
moss, tellyig him that he must wipe his wound well, that, 
the flics might not do their excrements in it, whilst he should 
go search for some yarrow or millefoil, commonly called the 
carpenter’s herb. The lion being thus healed, walked along 
in the forest; at what time a sempiternous crone and old 
hag was picking up and gathering some sticks in the said 
forest, who, seeing the lion coming towards her, for fear fell 
down backwards, in such sort, that the wind blew up her 
gown, coats, and smock, even as far as above her shoulders. 
Which the lion, perceiving, for pity ran to see, whether she 
had taken any hurt by the fall; thereupon, considering her 
how do you call it, said, O poor woman, who hath thus 
wounded thee ? Which words, when he had thus spoken, 
he espied a fox, whom he called to come to him, saying. 
Gossip iteynard, ha, hither, hither, and for cause! When 
the fox was come, he said unto him. My gossip and friend, 
they have hurt this good woflian here between tint' legs most 
villanously, and there is a manifest solution of continuity. 
See how great a wound it is, even from the tail up to the 
navel, in measure four, nay full five handfulls and a-half. 
This is the blow of an hatchet, I doubt me, it is an old 
wound ; and therefore that the flics may not get into it, wipe 
it lustily well and hard, I prithee, both within and without: 
thou hast a good tail, and long. Wipe, my friend, wipe, I 
beseech tftee, and in,the meanwhile I will go get some moss 
to put into it; for thus ought we to succour and help one 
another. Wipe it hard, thus, my friend, wipe it well, for 
this wound must he often wiped, otherwise the party cannot 
be at ease. Go to, wipe well, my little gossip, wipe, God 
hrith furnished thee withtail, thou hast a long one, and of 
a bigness proportionable, wipe hard, and be not weary. A 
good wiper, who, in wiping cohtinually, wipeth with bis 
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wipard, by wasps shall never be wounded. Wipe, my 
pretty minion, wipe my little bully, I will not stay long. 
Then went he to get store of moss; and, when he was a 
little way off, he cried out in speaking to the fox thus. Wipe 
well still, gossip, wipe, and let it never grieve thee to wipe 
well, my little gossip, I will put thee into service to be wiper 
to Don Pedro de Castillo, wipe, only wipe, and no more. 
The poor fox wiped as hard as he could, here and there, 
within and without; but the false old trot did so fizzle and 
foist, that she stunk like a hundred devils, which put the 
poor fox to a great deal of ill-ease, for he knew »ot to what 
side to turn himself, to escape the unsavoury perfume of 
this old woman’s postern blasts. And whilst to that effect 
he was shifting hither and thither, without knowing how to 
shun the annoyance of those unwholesome gusts, he saw 
that, behind, there yas yet another hole, not so great as that 
which he did wipe, out of which came this filthy and in¬ 
fectious air. The lion at last returned, bringing with him 
of moss more than eighteen packs would hold, and began to 
put into the wound, with a staff rvhich he had provided for 
that purpose, and had already put in full sixteen packs and 
a half, at which he was amazed. What a devil ? said he, 
this wound is very deep, it would hold above two cart loads 
of moss. The fox, perceiving this, said unto the lion, C) 
gossip lion, my friend, I pray thee, do not put in all thy 
moss there, keep somewhat, for there is here another little 
hole, that stinks like five hundred devils; I am almost, 
choked with the smell thereof, it is so pestiferous and im- 
poisoning. 

Thus must these walls be kept from the flies, and wages 
allowed to some for wiping of them. Then said Pantagrucl, 
How dost thou know that the privy parts of women are at 
such a cheap rate ? For tn this city there are many vir¬ 
tuous, honest, and cllaste women besides the maids. Jtt uhi 
prenus ? 1 said Panurge. I will give .you my opinion of it, 
and that upon certain and assured knowledge. I do not 
brag, that 1 have bum-basted four hundred and seventeen, 
since I came into this city, though it be but nine days ago; 
but this very ipoming I met with a good fellow, who in a 

1 A French barbarism 8n the Latin fof‘‘ Oh les prenez-vous ?” Wifere 
do yon had them ? Wilkes. 1, * 

2 c •/. 
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wallet, such as -iEsop’s was, carried two little girls, of two 
or three years old at the most, one before, and the other 
behind, lie demanded alms of me, but I made him answer, 
that I had more cods than pence. Afterwards 1 asked him. 
Good man, these two girls, are they maids ? Brother, said 
he, 1 have carried them thus these two years, and in regard 
of her that is before, whom I see continually, in my opinion 
she is a virgin; nevertheless, I will not put my linger in the tire 
for it; as for her that is behind, doubtless I can say nothing. 

Indeed, said l’antagrucl, thou art a gentle companion, 1 
will have t>,iec to be apparelled in my livery. And therefore 
caused him to be clothed most gallantly according to the 
fashion that then was, only that l’anurge would have the 
codpiece of his breeches three feet long, and in shape square, 
not round; which was done, and was well worth the seeing. 
Oftentimes was lie wont to say, that the world had not yet 
known the emolument and utility that is in wearing great 
codpieces; but time would one day teach it them, as all 
things have been invented in time. God keep from hurt, 
said he. the good fellow whose long codpiece or braguet 
hath saved his life! God keep from hurt him, whose long 
braguet hath been worth to him in one day one hundred 
threescore thousand and nine crowns! God keep from hurt 
him, who by his long braguet hath saved a whole city from 
famine! And, by God, I will make a book of the com¬ 
modity of long braguels, when I shall have more leisure. 
And indeed he composed a fair great book with figures ; but 
it. is not printed as yet that I know of. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the qualities and conditions of Panurge. 

Pan u non was of a middle stature, not too high nor too low, 
and had somewhat an aquclina nose, made like the handle 
of a razor. He was at that time five and thirty years old, or 
thereabouts, fine to gild like a leaden dagger,—for he was a 
notable cheater and cony-catcher,—he was a very gallant 
and proper man of his person, only that he was a little 
lecherous, and naturally subject to a kind of disease, which 
at that time they called lack of money,—it is an incomparable 
gnef, yet, notwithstanding, he had threescore and three 
tricks to come by.it at his need, of which the most honour- 
'kble and most ordinary was in manner of thieving, secret 
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purloining, and filching, for he was a wicked lewd rogue, a 
cozener, drinker, roystercr, rover, and a very dissolute and 
debauched fellow, if there were any in Paris; otherwise, 
and in all matters else, the best and most virtuous man in 
the world: and he was still contriving some plot, and de¬ 
vising mischief against the serjeants and the watch. 

At one time he assembled three or four especial good 
hucksters and roaring boys; made them in the evening drink 
like Templars, afterwards led them till they came under St. 
Genevieve, or about the college of Navarre, and, at the hour 
that the watch was coming up that way, which ,he knew by 
putting his sword upon the pavement, and his ear by it, 
and, when he heard his sword shake, it was an infallible 
sign that the watch was near at that instant,—then he and 
his companions took a tumbrel or dung-cart, and gave it the 
brangle, hurling it jvilh all their force down the bill, and so 
overthrew all the poor watchmen like pigs, and then ran away 
upon the other side; for in less than two days he knew all the 
streets, lanes, and turnings in Paris, as well as his Deus det.' 

At another time he laid in some fair place where the 
said watch was to pass, a train of gunpowder, and, at the 
very instant that they went along, set fire to it, and then 
made himself sport to see what good grace tlicjy had in run¬ 
ning away, thinking that St. Anthony’s fire had caught them 
by the legs. As for the poor masters of arts, he did prose¬ 
cute them above all others. When he encountered with any 
of them ‘upon the street, he would never fail to put some 
trick or other upon them, sometimes putting the bit of a 
fried turd in their graduate hoods, at other times pinning on 
little fox-tails, or hare-ears behind them, or some such other 
roguish prank. * One day that they were appointed all to 
meet in the Fodder-street, (Sorbonne,) he made a Borbonnesa 
tart, or filthy and slovenly«compound, made of store of gar- 
lick, of assafoetida, iff castoreum, of dog’s turds very tvarm, 
which he steeped, tempered, and liquified in the corrupt 
matter of pocky boils, and pbstiferous botches; and, very 
early in the morning, therewith anointed all the pavement, 
in such sort, that the devil could not have endured it, which 
made all these good people there to lay up their gorges, and 
vomit what was upitn their stormehs before all the world, as 
if they had flayed the foje.; and ton or twelve of them died 
1 Deus dct.] Latin grace after meat. 
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of the plague, fourteen became lcpeTS, eighteen grew lousy, 
and above seven and twenty had the pox, but che did not 
care a button for it. He commonly carried a whip under 
his gown, wherewith he whipped without remission the 
pages, whom he found carrying wine to their masters, to 
make them mend their pace. In his coat he had about six 
and twenty little fobs and pockets always full, one with some 
lead-water, and a little knife as sharp as a glover’s needle, 
wherewith he used to cut purses: another with some kind 
of bitter stuff, which he threw into the eyes of those he met: 
another with clotburs, penned with little geese’ or capons’ 
/bathers, which lie cast upon the gowns and caps of honest 
people, and often made them fair horns, which they wore 
about all the city, sometimes all their life. Very often also 
upon the women’s French hoods would he stick in the 
hind-part somewhat made in the shape of a man’s member. 
In another, he had a great many little horns full of fleas and 
lice, which he borrowed from the beggars of St. Innocent, 
and cast them with small canes or quills to write with, into 
the necks of the daintiest gentlewomen that he could find, 
yea, even in the church; for he never seated himself above 
in the choir, but always sat in the body of the church 
amongst the women, both at mass, at vespers, and at ser¬ 
mon. In another, he used to have good store of hooks and 
buckles, wherewith he would couple men and women toge¬ 
ther, that sat in company close to one another, but especially 
those that wore gowns of crimson taffaties, that, when they 
were about to go away, they might rend all their gowns. 
In another, he had a squib furnished with tinder, matches, 
stones to strike fire, and all other tackling necessary for it. 
In another, two or three burning glasses, wherewith he 
made both men and women sometimes mad, and in the 
church put them quite out of countenance; for he said, that 
there was but an antistroplie, or little mb re difference than of 
a literal inversion between a woman,/oflea la messe and mollc 
a la fesse; that is, foolish at thfe mass, and of a pliant buttock. 

In another, he had a good deal of needles and thread, 
wherewith he did a thousand little devilish pranks. One 
time, at the entry of the palace unto the great hall, where 
a certain grey friar or coodelier was to say mass to the 
counsellors, he did! help to apparel him, and put on his 
v’c'stments; but in the accoutreing of him, he sewed on his 
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alb, surplice or stole, to his gown and shirt, and then with¬ 
drew himsey, when the said lords of the court, or counsel¬ 
lors came to hear the said mass. But when it came to the 
lie, missa est ,* that the poor Frater would have laid by his 
stole or surplice, as the fashion then was, he plucked off 
withal both his frock and shirt, which were well sewed toge¬ 
ther, and thereby stripping himself up to the very shoulders, 
showed his belvedere to all the world, together with his Don 
Cypriano, 3 which was no small one, as you may imagine. 
And the friar still kept hauling, but so much the more did 
he discover himself, and lay open his back-parts, till one of 
the lords of the court said. How now, what's fiic matter ? 
will this fair father make us here an offering of his tail to 
kiss it ? Nay, St. Anthony’s fire kiss it for us! From 
henceforth it was ordained that the poor fathers should never 
disrobe themselves any more before the world, but in their 
vestry-room, or sextry, as they call it; especially in the pre¬ 
sence of women, lest it should tempt them to the sin of 
longing and inordinate desire. The people then asked, why 
it was, the friars had so long and large genilories ? The 
said l’anurge resolved the problem very neatly, saying, That 
which makes asses to have such great ears is, that their 
dams did put no biggins on their heads, as d'Alliaco mcn- 
tioneth in his suppositions.* By the like rcasoh, that which 
makes the genitories or generation-tools of those fair 
fraters so long, is, for that they wear no bottomed breeches, 6 
and them fore their jolly member, having no impediment, 
hangeth dangling at liberty, as far as it can reach, with a 
wiggle-waggle down to their knees, as women carry their 

2 When it came to the Ite , missa est.] The mass never ends with ite, 
missa est, but during the octaves, or at festivals that have nine lessons. At 
other times, it concludes with benedicamus domino, or requiescant in pace. 

3 His Don Cypriano.] Son calUbistry, in French. See this word ex¬ 
plained in the preceding chapter. 

4 D'Alliaco in his suppositions.] He rubs up the Sorbonists,»in the 

person of Peter d’Ally, a doctor of Paris, Archbishop ofiCmnbray, and 
Cardinal, who died in 1425. * 

5 Bottomed breeches.] The rule of St. Francis forbids them wearing 
any. And therefore, in the book De Cagotis Tollendis, which, a little 
lower, 1. 3, eh. 8, Rabelais ascribes to Justinian, the same Rabelais, 
who hated all mendicant friars, makes that emperor say, that the sum- 
mum bonum of states consisted in braguibus and brayuctis, that is, in 
not maintaining or feeding such people as wear no breeches or drapers, 
and consequently have no codpieces. 
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paternoster heads. And the cause wherefore they have it 
so correspondingly great is, that in this consta.pt wig-wag¬ 
ging the humours of the hody descend into the said member. 
For, according to the legists, agitation and continual motion 
is cause of attraction. 

Item, he had another pocket full of itching powder, called 
stone-allum, whereof he would east, some into the backs of 
those women w'hom he judged to be most beautiful and 
stately, which did so ticklishly gall them, that some would 
strip themselves in the open view of the world, and others 
dance like ,a cock upon hot embers, or a drumstick on a 
tabour. Others again ran about the streets, and he would 
run after them. To such as were in the stripping vein he 
would very civilly come to oiler his attendance, and cover 
them with his cloak, like a courteous and very gracious man. 

Item, in another lie had a little leather bottle full of old 
oil, wherewith, when he saw any man or woman in a rich 
new handsome suit, he would grease, smutch, and spoil all 
the best parts of it under colour and pretence of touching 
them, saying, this is good cloth, this is good satin, good 
tatfaties: Madam, God give you all that your noble heart 
desircth ! You have a new suit, pretty sir ;—and you a 
new gown, sweet mistress, God give you joy of it, and main¬ 
tain you in all prosperity! And with this would lay his 
hand upon their shoulder, at which touch such a villanous 
spot was left behind, so enormously engraven to perpetuity 
in the very soul, body and reputation, that the devil himself 
could never have taken it away. Then upon his departing, 
he would say. Madam, take heed you do not fall, for there 
is a filthy great hole before you, whereinto if you put your 
foot, you will quite spoil yourself. 

Another he had all full of euphorbium, very finely pulve¬ 
rized. In that powder did he* lay a fair handkerchief, 
curiously wrought, which he had stolemJfrom a pretty semp¬ 
stress of the! palace, in taking away a louse from otf her 
bosom, which he had put there himself, and, when he came 
into the company of some good ladies, he would trifle them 
into a discourse of some fine workmanship of bone-lace, and 
then immediately put his hand into their bosom, asking them. 
Am} this work, is it of Flanders, or of IJainault ? 6 and then 
drew out his handkerchief, and said. Hold, hold, hold, look 
* See Molierc’s Tartufe, Act III., Scene 3.J 
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what work here is, it is of Foutignan or of Fontarabia,— 
and, shaking; it hard at their nose, made them sneeze for four 
hours without ceasing. In the meanwhile he would fart like 
a horse, and the women would laugh and say, How now, do 
you fart. Panurge ? No, no. Madam, said he, 1 do but tune 
my tail to the plain song of the music, which you make with 
your nose. In another he had a picklock, a pelican, a cramp- 
iron, a crook and some other iron tools, wherewith there 
was no door nor coffer which he could not pick open. He 
had another full of little cups, wherewith he played very 
artificially, for he had his fingers made to his. hand, like; 
those of Minerva or Araehne, and had heretofore cried 
treacle. And when he changed a teston, cardecu, or any 
other piece of money, the changer had been more subtle 
than a fox, if Panurgo had not at every time made five or six 
sols, (that is some six or seven pence,) vanish away invisibly, 
openly and manifestly, without making any hurt or lesion, 
whereof the changer should have felt nothing but the wind. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

How Panurge gained the pardons, and married the old women, 
and of the suit in law which he hud at Paris. 

One day I found Panurge very much out of “countenance, 
melancholic, and silent., which made me suspect that he had 
no money, whereupon I said unto him. Panurge, you are sick, 
as I do very well perceive by your physiognomy, and 1 know 
the disease. You have a flux in your purse; but take no 
care. 1 have yet seven pence half-penny, that never saw 
father nor mother, which shall not be wanting, no more than 
the pox in you» necessity. Whercunto he answered me. 
Well, well,—for money, one day I shall have but too much ; 
for I have a philosopher's stone, which attracts money out of 
men’s purses, as tlie.adamant doth iron. But will y<ju go 
with me to gain the pardons ? said lie. By my faith, said I, I 
am no great pardon-taker in tljis wofld,—if I shall be any 
suck in the other, I cannot tell; yet let us go, in God’s name, 
it is but one farthing more or less. But, said he, lend me 
then a farthing upon interest. No, no, said I, I will give it 
you freely and fronyny heart. Grates vobis dominos, said he. 

So we went along, beginning at St. jGcrvase, and I got 
the pardons at the first fcex only, for in those matters vcyy 
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little eontcntcth me. Then did I say my suffrages, and the 
prayers of St. Brigid ; but he gained them at a]j the boxes, 
and always gave money to ever one of the pardoners. 
From thence we went to our Lady's church, to St. John’s, to 
St. Anthony’s, and so to the other churches, where there 
was a bank of pardons. For my part, I gained no more of 
them; but he at all the boxes kissed the relics, and gave at 
every one. To be brief, when we were returned, he brought 
me to drink at the castle-tavern, and there he showed me ten 
or twelve of his little bags full of money, at which I blest 
myself, and r made the sign of the cross, saying. Where have 
you recovered so much money in so little time ? Unto which 
he answered me, that he had taken it out of the basins of 
the pardons. For in giving them the first farthing, said he, 

1 put it in with such slight of hand, and so dexterously, 
that it appeared to be a three-pence, thus with one hand I 
took three-pence, 1 nine-pence, or six-pence at the least, 
and with the other as much, and so through all the churches 
where we have been. Yea,but said l.you damn yourself like a 
snake,* and arc withal a thief and sacrilegious person. True, 

1 With one hand I took, Igc. ] Erasmus’s Colloquies, in the chapter 
entitled, Peregrinatio religionis ergo. Ooygius. “ into, vero sunt 
quidam adcu dedili Sauctissimm Virgini, ut dum simulant se sc inuuus 
imponere altarr, mira dexteritate suffurentur quod alius posuerat.” 

* Like a snake. ] Wrong. It is in the original, I'ous vous damnez 
comma unc serpe. Unc serpe does not mean a snake, (though un serpent 
does,) but a wood-cleaver’s bill, used in lopping or cutting small wood; 
or a vilie-drcsser.’s pruning knife : sw to damn one’s self like r. pruniug- 
kuife is, to go as surely to the devil as a priming-knife to the lopping of 
a vine-branch, or as M. Duchat explains it, to plunge one’s self into 
the jaws of hell, head foremost, as a wood-feller, when he will work 
no longer, throws his bill into the bottom of his basket: hotte ; wide at 
the top and narrow at bottom. See this explanation confirmed, 

1. 3, c. 22. 

The expression of damns comme une serpe, seems to be misunderstood 
by Duchat, Sir T. Urquhart, Motteaux, &c. Duchat explains it. 
Vest He prccipitcr en Enfer tele baissec, ou la ttte la premiere, comme un 
bucheron jettl sa serpe dans le Joml dr sa hotte, lorsqu’il ne veut plus 
travailler, 1. 2, c. 17. Sir T. Urqujiart translates it. You damn yourself 
like a snake, which is nonsense. Motteaux agrees pretty much with 
Duchat; he thinks it is to yo as surely to the devil, as a pmnmy-k/iijr 
to the lopping of a vine branch. But Rabelais seems to me to have 
explained this much better himself in another place. It is in 1. S, c. 46. 
Aussi scras-tu, beste immoyde, 

Damne comme une male serpe 
• Et je serai, comme iq'e lierpe 

‘ Saulve eu paradis guaillurd. 
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said he, in your opinion, but I am not of that mind ; for the 
pardoners do .give me it, when they say unto me, in pre¬ 
senting the relics to kiss, Centuplum accipies, that is, that for 
one penny I should take a hundred; for accipies is spoken 
according to the manner of the Hebrews, who use the future 
tense instead of the imperative, as you have in the law, 
Di/igcs Dominum; that is, Dilige. Even so, when the pardon- 
bearer says to me, Centuplum accipies, his meaning is Centu¬ 
plum accipe; and so doth Rabbi Kimy, and Rabbi Aben Ezra 
expound it, and all the Massorcts, el ibi Bartholus. More¬ 
over, Pope Sixtus 3 gave me fifteen hundred franc% of yearly 
pension, which in English money is a hundred and fifty 
pounds, upon his ecclesiastical revenues and treasure, for 
having cured him of a cankerous botch, which did so torment 
him, that he thought to have been a cripple by it all his 
life. Thus I do pay myself at my own hand, for otherwise 
I get nothing, upon the said ecclesiastical treasure. Ho, 
my friend, said he, if thou didst know what advantage I 
made, and how well I feathered my nest, by the pope’s bull of 
the crusade, thou wouldest wonder exceedingly. It was worth 
to me above six thousand florins ; in English coin six hun¬ 
dred pounds. And what a devil is become of them ? said 
I; for of that money thou hast not one half-penny. They 
returned from whence they came, said he; they did no more 
but change their master. 

But I employed at least three thousand of them, that is, 
three huildred pounds English, in marrying,—not young 
virgins; for they find but too many husbands,—but great 
old sempitemous trots, which had not so much as one tooth 
in their heads; and that out of the consideration I had, that 
Serpe, or, as the FTeneh write it now, Sarpe, is a hedgeMlt, and tine 
male serpe, a bad or blunt hcdgebill. The sense is, you shall be damn’d 
as much as a hedger damns his blunt hcdgebill; and the opposition of the 
harp is very much in Rabelais' manner. Panurgc says Friar John 
shall be damn’d like a biTmt hedgebill, and he shall be saj'd, as merry 
as a harp in the hands of an angel in paradise. Damns comme une 
serpe occurs a third time in Rabelais 1. 3, c. 22, in the same sense.— 
Wilkes.} 

3 Dope Sixtus, $c. ] Sixtus IV., the same whom, in chap. 30, Epis- 
temon says he saw in hell an anointcr of those that have the pox. 
“ Scd et recentioribus lemponbus Sixtus pontifex maximus, Romte 
nobile admodum lupanat extruxit,” says Agrippa of the same pope* in 
his “ Vanit. Scicnt. cap. de lenoniawhich is {milling less than suffi¬ 
cient to authorize what PamSge says ; but Sixtus had been a*Frn^- 
ciscan friar, and that was enough to set Rabelais against him. 
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these good old women had very well spent the time of their 
youth in playing at the close-buttock-game tp all comers, 
serving the foremost first, till no man would have any more 
dealing with them. And by G—, 1 will have their skincoat 
shaken once yet before they die. lly this means, to one 1 gave 
a hundred florins, to another six score, to another three hun¬ 
dred, according to that they were infamous, detestable, and 
abominable. For, by how much the more honourable and 
execrable they were, so much the more must I needs have 
given (hem, otherwise the devil would not have jum’d them. 
Presently } went to some great and fat wood-porter, or such 
like, and did myself make the match. But, before I did show 
him the old hags, 1 made a fair muster to him of the crowns, 
saying. Good fellow, see what 1 will give thee, if thou wilt 
but condescend to duffle, dinfredaille, or lecher it one good 
bout. Then began the poor rogues to gape like old mules, 
and I caused to be provided for them a banquet, with drink 
of the best, and store of spiceries, to put the old women in 
rut and heat of lust. To be short, they occupied all like 
good souls ; only, to those that were horribly ugly and ill- 
favoured, I caused their head to be put within a bag to hide 
their face. 4 

Besides ajl this, I have lost a great deal in suits of law. 
And what law-suits couldest thou have ? said I; thou hast 
neither house nor lands. My friend, said he, the gcntlewo- 


* Rabelais in this pastime of l’anurge's. alludes to a parage in He¬ 
rodotus, book i. see. 19(1, describing a custom prevalent in the vil¬ 
lages round Babylon. “ Once in every year whatever maidens were 
of a marriageable age, they used to collect together and bring in a 
body to one place; around them stood a crowd of men. Then a cm r 
having made them stand up one by one, offereddliem for sale, begin¬ 
ning with the most beautiful; and when she had been sold for a large 
sum, he put up another who was next in beauty. They were sold on 
condition that they should be married. Such men among the Baby¬ 
lonians as were rich and desirous of manning, used to bid against 
one another? and purchase the handsomest. But such of the lower 
classes as were desirous df marrying, did not require a beautiful form, 
but were willing to take the plainer damsels with a sum of money. 
For when the crier had finished selling the handsomest of the maidens, 
lie made the ugliest stand up, or one that was a cripple, and put her 
up to auction, for the. person who would marry her with the least sum, 
until she was adjudged to the man who offered to take the smallest 
sufn. This money was oblitmed from the sale of the handsome 
maidens; and thus tilts beautiful ones portioned out the ugly and the 
Aippled.] 
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men of this city had found out, by the instigation of (he 
devil of hell.^u manner of high-mounted bands, and necker¬ 
chiefs for women, which did so closely cover their bosoms, 
that men could no more put their hands under. For they 
had put the slit behind, and those neckcloths were wholly 
shut before, whereat the poor sad contemplative lovers were 
much discontented. ITpon a fair Tuesday, I presented a pe¬ 
tition to the court, making myself a party against the said 
gentlewomen, and showing the great interest that I pre¬ 
tended therein, protesting that by the same reason, I would 
cause the codpiece of my breeches to be sewed behind, if 
the court would not take order for it. In sum, die gentle¬ 
women put in their defences, showed the grounds they went 
upon, and constituted their attorney for the prosecuting of 
the cause. But 1 pursued them so vigorously, that by a sen¬ 
tence of the court it was decreed those high neckcloths 
should be no longer Vorn, if they were not a little cleft and 
open before; but it cost me a good sum of money. I had 
another very filthy and beastly process against the dung- 
larmer called Master Kifi and his deputies, that they should 
no more read privily the pipe, puncheon, nor quart of sen¬ 
tences but in fair full day, and that in the Fodder schools, 
in face of the Arrian 0 sophisters; where I was ordained to 
pay the charges, by reason of some clause mistaken in the 
relation of the sergeant. Another time 1 framed a com¬ 
plaint to the court against the mules of the presidents, coun¬ 
sellors, a»d others, tending to* this purpose, that, when in 
the lower court of the palace they left them to champ on 
their bridles, some bibs were made for them by the counsel¬ 
lors’ wives, that with their drivelling they might not spoil 
the pavement; t» the end that the pages of the palace might 
play upon it with their dice, or at the game of coxbody, at 
their own ease, without spoiling their breeches at the knees. 
And for this 1 had a Jair decree ; but it cost me dear. Now 
reckon up what expense I was at in little banquets, which 

5 Sentences.] He refers to the different books of the famous Peter 
Lombard's Sentences; which are crown so common, by the numberless 
editions thereof, and withal so little esteemed by many, that the night- 
men (gold-finders) had it in their power, f or some lime past, to read 
the book from one end to the other, by means of the bum-fodder frag¬ 
ments of it which they fbund in the houses of ofTicc. » 

h Arrian sophisters. \ Read artitian, i, e. masters of arts. A vast 
difference. * 
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from day to day I made to the pages of the palace. And to 
what end r said I. My friend, said he, thou hast no pas¬ 
time at all in this world. I have more than the king, and if 
thou wilt join thyself with me, we will do the devil together. 
No, no, said I, by St. Adauras, 7 that will 1 not, for thou 
wilt be hanged one time or other. And thou, said he, wilt 
be interred some time or other. Now, which is most honour¬ 
able, the air or the earth ? Ho, grosse pecore ! 

Whilst the pages are at their banqueting, I keep their 
mules, and to some one I cut the stirrup-leather of the 
mounting side, till it hung by a thin strap or thread, that 
when the great puff-guts of the counsellor or some other 
hath taken his swing to get up, he may fall flat on his side 
like a porker, and so furnish the spectators with more than 
a hundred francs’ worth of laughter. But I laugh yet further, 
to think how at his home-coming the master-page is to be 
whipped like green rye, which makes me not to repent what 
I have bestowed in feasting them. In brief, he had, as 1 
said before, threescore and three ways to acquire money, but 
he had two hundred and fourteen to spend it, besides his 
drinking. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

How a greiit scholar of England would have argued against 
Pantagrucl, and was overcome by Pamrge. 

In that same time, a certain learned man, named Thaumast. 
hearing the fame and renown of I’antagruel's incomparable 
knowledge, came out of his own country of England with 
an intent only to see him, to try thereby, and prove, whether 
his knowledge in effect was so great as it was reported to 
be. In this resolution, being arrived at Paris, he went 
forthwith unto the house of the said Pantagrucl, who was 
lodged in the palace of St. Denys, and was then walking in 
the "garden thereof with Panurge, philosophizing after the 
7 By St. Adaurus.] I fancy that as aura signifies the air, and par¬ 
ticularly the air we breathe, Kabtlais invented this saint, as a patron to 
preserve one from being suspended in the air, and from having the 
vitals stopped there. And indeed the quibble is not amiss, when, in 
speaking to a man that will one day come to be hanged, the person 
speaking affects to swear by St. Adauras, as much as to say “ vacnas 
pcyidebis ad auras.” In short,_what Panurgersays here, is taken from 
Plutarch's discourse,, proving, that nothing but vice can render a man 
unhappy. u 
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fashion of the Peripatetics. At his first cnl ranee he startled, 
and was almost out of his wits for fear, seeing him so great, 
and so t.alf Then did he salute him courteously as the 
manner is, and said unto him. Very true it is, saith Plato, 
the prince of philosophers, 1 that, if the image and knowledge 
of wisdom were corporeal and visible to the eyes of mortals, 
it would stir up all the world to admire her. Which we 
may the rather believe, that the very bare report thereof, scat¬ 
tered in the air, if it happen to be received into the ears of 
men, who, for being studious, and lovers of virtuous things, 
are called philosophers, doth not suffer them to sleep nor 
rest in quiet, but so prieketh them up, and sets tliSm on fire, to 
run unto the place where the person is, in whom the said know¬ 
ledge is said to have built her temple, and uttered her oracles. 
As it was manifestly shown unto us in the queen of Sheba, who 
came from the utmost borders of the East and Persian sea, 
to see the order of Solomon’s house, and to hear his wis¬ 
dom ; in Anareliarsis, who came out of Scythia, even unto 
Athens, to see Solon; 2 in Pythagoras, who travelled far to 
visit the memphitical vaticinators; 3 in Plato, who went a 
great way off to see the magicians of Egypt, and Architas 
of Tarentum; in Apollonius Tyaneus, who went as far as 
unto Mount Caucasus, passed along the Scythians, the Mas- 
sagetes, the Indians, and sailed over the great river Phison, 
even to the Brachinans to see Hiarchas ; 4 as likewise unto 
Babylon. Chaldea, Media, Assyria, Parthia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, J’alestina, and Alexandria, even unto ./Ethiopia, to 
see the Gymnosophists. The like example have we of Titus 
Livius, 5 whom to sec and hear, divers studious persons came 
to Rome, from the confines of France and Spain. I dare 
not reckon my^plf in the number of those so excellent per¬ 
sons, but well would be called studious, and a lover, not 
only of learning, but of learned men also. And indeed, 
having heard the report of your so inestimable knowledge, 

1 Very true it is, saith Plato, Sgc. ] Thaumast 8peake*ttfter Erasmus, 
in his colloquy entitled Diluculum. 

2 tin to Athens, to see Solon.] /l^lian 1. 5, De Varia Ilistoria. 

3 Memphitical vaticinators. J See Pythagoras’s life by Porphyry, n. 9, 
Kuster’s edition. 

4 To see Hiarchas.'] This is taken from Philostratus, 1. 2, last cli. 
of Apollonius’s Life. t 

5 Titus Livius. | See Pliny the ylunger, 1. 2, Ep. 3. All this has 
been very faithfully copied Ijy Theodosius Vatentinian, a Frenchman, 
p. J of his “ Ainant rcssuscite de la mort d’Amour,” printed in 1918. 
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I have left my country, my friends, my kindred, my house, 
and am come thus far, valuing as nothing the length of the 
way, th(! tediousness of the sea, nor strangeness of the land, 
and that only to see you, and to confer with you about some 
passages in philosophy, of geomancy, and of the cabalistic art, 
whereof I am doubtful, and cannot satisfy my miud ; which 
if you can resolve, I yield myself unto you for a slave hence¬ 
forward, together with all my posterity ; for other gift have 
I none, that I can esteem a rccompence sufficient for so great 
a favour. I will reduce them into writing, and to-morrow 
publixh them to all the learned men in the city, that we may 
dispute pub'iicly before them. 

Hut see in what maimer I mean that we shall dispute. I 
will not argue pro el contra , as do the sottish sopliisters of 
this town, and other places. Likewise I will not dispute 
after the manner of the academies by declamation; nor yet 
by numbers, as Pythagoras was wont to do, and as Picus dc 
la Mirandula did of laic at Home. But I will dispute by 
signs only, without speaking, for the matters are so abstruse, 
hard, and arduous, that words proceeding from the mouth 
of man will never be sufficient for unfolding of them to my 
liking. May it, therefore, please your magnificence to be 
there, it shall be at the great hall of Navarre, at seven 
o’clock in the morning. When he had spoke these words, 
I’antagruel very honourably said unto him. Sir, of the graces 
that God hath bestowed upon me, 1 would not deny to com¬ 
municate unto any man to my. power. For whatever comes 
from him is good, and his pleasure is, that it should be in¬ 
creased, when we come amongst men worthy and fit to re¬ 
ceive this celestial manna of honest literature. In which 
number, because that in this time, as I do already very plainly 
perceive, thou holdcst the first rank, I give thee notice, that 
at all hours thou shalt find me ready’ to condescend to every 
one of thy requests, according to my popr ability ; although 
1 ought rather to learn of thee, than thou of me. But, as 
thou hast protested, we will confer of thy doubts together, 
and will seek out the resolution,- even unto the bottom of 
that undrainable well, where Heraclitus says the truth lies 
hidden. 1 ’ And I do highly commend the manner of arguing 

* Ileraclitua, *c-] Itabclais talks after the syne manner, 1. 3, chap. 
33, contrary to the received opinion, that this was Democritus’s saying. 
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whicli thou hast proposed, to wit, by signs without speak¬ 
ing; for by this means thou and I shall understand one 
another well enough, and yet shall be free from that clap¬ 
ping of hands, which these blockish sophisters make,’ when 
any of the arguers hath gotten the better of the argument. 
Now to-morrow 1 will not fail to meet tlice at the place and 
hour that thou hast appointed, but let me entreat thee, thal 
there be not any strife or uproar between us, and that we 
seek not the honour and applause of men, but the truth only. 
To which Thaumast answered. The Lord God maintain you 
in his favour and grace, and, instead of my thankfulness to 
you, pour down his blessings upon you, for that your higli - 
ness and magnificent greatness hath not disdained to descend 
to the grant of the request of my poor baseness. So farewell 
till to-morrow! Farewell, said Pantagruel, 

Gentlemen, you that read this present discourse, think not 
that ever men were more elevated and transported in their 
thoughts, than all this night were both Thaumast and Pan¬ 
tagruel ; for the said Thaumast said to the keeper of the 
house of Cluny, where he was lodged, that in all his life he 
had never known himself so dry as he was that night. I 
think, said he, that Pantagruel held me by the throat.. Give 
order, I pray you, that we may have some dynk, and see 
that some fresh water be brought to us, to gargle my palate. 
On the other side, Pantagruel stretched his wits as high as 
he coidd, entering into very deep and serious meditations, 
aud did ntithing all that night liut dote upon, and turn over 
the book of Beda, Da Numeris cl signis; l’lotin’s book, Do 
Tncnarrabilibus; the book of Proclus, Dc Magia ; the book of 
Artemidorus, mp* ’OvtipocpirtKeiv ; of Anaxagoras, rrtpi St/poW; 
Dinarius, vrtpi 'Aparuv ; the books of Philistion ; Hipponax, 

7 This clapping of hands which* these blockish sophisters make.] In 
the Sorbonne, during the continuance of the solemn act caIled.Sjr- 
honicu, Ramus, in his discourse of the reformation of the Vniversity of 
Paris, in 1452, says; “ Franciscanus quidam, abliinc annos centum 
post cardinahs ToUevilliei reformationcm clamores quaestionares ampli¬ 
fies vit, totumque diem unum discipuiis contra altercantibus respondit 
nullo judicc adhibito, printer strepilum pedum et manuum phiusum, quo 
qusestioncs aitcrcantium disceptarentur. Hie actus Sorbonica dicta 
cst, atquc in memoriam gloriamque robusti ct valcntis ulterentoris 
Franciscani adhuc prima Sorbonica cttBcessa cst.” See Men. n#i 
F.lym. at the word Surbunifjuc. 

2 D 
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rip} ’AvtKipu)vrjTuiv y and a rabble of others, so long, that Pa¬ 
nurge said unto him: 

My lord, leave all these thoughts and go to bed; for I 
perceive your spirits to be so troubled by a too intensive 
bending of them, that you may easily fall into some quo¬ 
tidian fever with this so excessive thinking and plodding. 
But, having first drunk five and twenty or thirty good 
draughts, retire yourself and sleep your fill, for in the morn¬ 
ing 1 will argue against and answer my master the English¬ 
man, and, if I drive him not ad metam non logui, then call me 
knave. Yea, but, said he, my friend Panurge, he is mar¬ 
vellously learned, how wilt thou be able to answer him ? 
Very well, answered Panurgc; I pray you talk no more of 
it, but let me alone. Is any man so learned as the devils 
are? No, indeed, said Pantagruel, without God’s especial 
grace. Yet for all that, said Panurge, I have argued against 
them, gravelled and blanked them in disputation, and laid 
them so squat upon their tails, that I made them look like 
monkies. Therefore, be assured, that to-morrow I will make 
this vain-glorious Englishman to skite vinegar 8 before all the 
world. So Panurge spent the night with tippling amongst 
the pages, and played away all the points of his breeches 
at primus ct secundus , and at peck point, in French called 
La Vergette. Yet, when the appointed time was come, 
he failed not to conduct his master Pantagruel to the 
appointed place, unto which, believe me, there was neither 
great nor small in Paris but. flame, thinking with themselves 
that this devilish Pantagruel, who hail overthrown and van¬ 
quished in dispute all these doting fresh-water sophisters, 
would now get full payment and be tickled to some purpose. 
For this Englishman is a terrible bustler, and horrible coil- 

" Skite nr shite maty or.] In the next succeeding chapter, Thaumasl 
with great toil and vexation of spirit rose up, but in rising let a great 
baker’s fart, for the bran caino after. [We fay a brewer’s fart, grains 
and all] and .pissing witlial very strong vinegar, stunk like all the devils 
m hell. To shite vinegar, piss vinegar, is to be forced to do all in one’s 
breeches. These two fecal substances, i. e. the solids and the fluids 
being mixed together are called viuegar, because they bear some 
similitude to vinegar, when jumbled with that thick, muddy sediment, 
which is as*it were the mother of it. A covetous huncks is also called 
a vinegar pisser, either because his urine does as it were serve him for 
virf.'car, or because it is as hard for him to jhirt with his money as to 
piss v'uegar. r 
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keeper. We will see who will be the conqueror, for he never 
met with his match before. 

Thus all being assembled, Thaumast staid for them; and 
then, when Pantagruel and Panurge came into the hall, all 
the school-boys, professors of arts, senior-sophisters, and 
bachelors, began to clap their hands, as their scurvy custom 
is. Put Pantagruel cried out with a loud voice, as if it had 
been the sound of a double cannon, saying. Peace, with a 
devil to you, peace ! By G—, you rogues, if you trouble me 
here, I will cut off the heads of every one of you. At which 
words they remained all daunted and astonished Jjke so many 
ducks, and durst not so much as cough, although they had 
swallowed fifteen pounds of feathers. Withal, they grew so 
dry with this only voice, that they laid out their tongues a 
full half foot beyond their mouths, as if Pantagruel had 
salted all their throats. Then began l’anurge to speak, 
saying to the Englishman, Sir, are you come hither to dis¬ 
pute contentiously in those propositions you have set down, 
or otherwise but to learn and know the truth ? To which 
answered Thaumast, Sir, no other thing brought me hither 
but the great desire I had to learn, and to know, that of 
which I have doubted all my life long, and have neither 
found book nor man able to content me in the resolution of 
those doubts which I have proposed. And, as Tor disputing 
contentiously, I will not do it, for it is too base a thing, 
and therefore leave it to those sottish sophisters, who, in 
their disputes do not search *for the truth, but for contra¬ 
diction only and debate. Then, said Panurge, If I, who am 
but a mean and inconsiderable disciple of my master, my 
lord Pantagruel, content and satisfy you in all and every¬ 
thing, it wore a Jhing below my said master, wherewith to 
trouble him. Therefore is it fitter that he be chairman, and 
sit as a judge and moderator # of our discourse and purpose, and 
give you satisfaction jn many things, wherein perhaps Ichall 
be wanting in your expectation. Truly, said Thaumast, it 
is very well said. Begin then. Now* you must note, that 
Panurge had set at the end of his long codpiece a pretty tuft 
of red silk, as also of white, green, and blue, and within it 
had put a fair orange. 9 

5 And within it had gut a fair arayge.] Designed for some l»dy. 
Suck was tlie gallantry of the French at that tune, and so continued 

2 n 2 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

How Ptmurge put to a non-plus the Englishman, f/tat argued 
by signs. 

Everybody then taking heed, and hearkening with great 
silence, the Englishman lift up on high into the air his two 
hands severally, clenching in all the tops of his fingers together, 
after the manner, which, a la C/unonnese, they call the hen's 
arse, and struck the one hand on the other by the nails four 
several times. Then he, opening them, struck the one with 
the flat of the other, till it yielded a clashing noise, and that 
only once .' Again, in joining them as before, he struck 
twice, and afterwards four times in opening them. Then 
did he lay them joined, and extended the one towards the 
other, as if he had been devoutly to send up his prayers 
unto God. Panurge suddenly lifted up in the air his right 
hand, and put the thumb thereof into thf nostril of the same 
side, holding his four fingers straight out, and closed orderly 
in a parallel line to the point of his nose, shutting the left 
eye wholly, and making the other wink with a profound de¬ 
pression of the eye-brows and eyelids. Then lifted he up 
his left hand, with hard wringing and stretching forth his 
four fingers, and elevating his thumb, which he held in a 
line directly correspondent to the situation of his right hand, 
with the distance of a cubit and a half between them. This 
done, in the same form he abased towards the ground both 
the one and the other hand.,_ Lastly, he held them in the 
midst, as aiming right at the Englishman’s nose'! And if 
Mercury,—said the Englishman. There Panurge inter¬ 
rupted him, and said, You have spoken. Mask. 1 
almost to the end of the sixteenth century. Louis Guyon, 1. 2, c. 6, 
of his various readings, where he speaks of tile manner how the 
French dressed in those days: Their breeches were so close, there 
could be no pockets made in them: but instead thereof they had a 
swinging codpiece, with two wings on each side, which they fastened 
with points, am either side one ; and within tllis large space, which was 
between the said two points, shirt and codpiece, they put their hand¬ 
kerchiefs, an apple, an orange, or other fruit, as also their purse, &c., 
and it was not at all uncivil, when they were at table, to make a pre¬ 
sent of the fruit, which they had for some time kept in their codpiece, 
any more than it is now a days to offer fruit out of one’s pockets. 

1 You have spoken , Mask. ] To speak, when before hand it was 
agibed to argue only by signs, fts to be guilty‘of the same fault as one 
in a “tasking-habit, who, after he had been at a great deal of pains to 
le disguised, makes himself known by his speech. 
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Then made the Englishman this sign. His left hand all 
open he lifted np into the air, then instantly shut into his 
list the fou/fingers thereof, and his thumb extended at length 
he placed upon the gristle of his nose. Presently after, he 
lifted up his right hand all open, and all open abased and 
bent it downwards, putting the thumb thereof in the very 
place where the little finger of the left hand did close in the 
fist, and the four right hand fingers he softly moved in the 
air. Then contrarily he did with the right hand what he 
had done with the left, and with the left what he had done 
with the right. • 

Panurge, being not a whit amazed at this, drew out into 
the air his trismegist codpiece with the left hand, and with 
his right drew forth a truncheon of a white ox-rib, and two 
pieces of wood of a like form, one of black ebony, and the 
other of incarnation Brazil, and put them betwixt the fingers 
of that hand in gofld symmetry ; then knocking them toge¬ 
ther, matlc such a noise as the lepers of Brittany use to do 
with their clappering clickets, yet better resounding, and far 
more harmonious, and with his tongue contracted in his 
mouth did very merrily warble it, always looking fixedly 
upon the Englishman. The divines, physicians, and jhirur- 
gcons, that were there, thought that by this sign he would 
have inferred that the Englishman was a leper. The coun¬ 
sellors, lawyers, and dceretalists conceived that, by doing 
this, he would have concluded some kind of mortal felicity 
to consist in leprosy, as the L<3rd maintained heretofore. 

The Englishman for all this was nothing daunted, but, 
holding up his two hands in the air, kept them in such form, 
that he closed the three master fingers in his fist, and passing 
his thumbs threugh his indical, or foremost and middle 
fingers, his auriculary or little fingers remained extended and 
stretched out, and so presented he them to Panurge. Then 
joined he them so, yhat the right thumb touched the* left, 
and the left little finger touched the right. Hcrdht Panurge, 
without speaking one word, lifted up his hands and made 
this sign. 

He put the nail of the forefinger of his left hand to the 
nail of the thumb of the same, making in the middle of the 
distance as it were n buckle, ant^ of his right hand shu^ up 
all the fingers into his fist, except the forefinger, which he 
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often thrust in and out through the said two others of the 
left hand. Then stretched he out the forefinger, and middle 
finger or medical of his right hand, holding them asunder as 
much as he could, and thrusting them towards Thaumast. 
Then did lie put the thumb of his left hand upon the corner 
of his left eye, stretching out all his hand like the wing of a 
bird, or the fin of a fish, and, moving it very daintily this 
way and that way, ho did as much witli his right hand upon 
the corner of his right eye. Thaumast began then to wax 
somewhat pale, and to tremble, and made him this .sign. 

With the middle finger of his right hand he struck against 
the muscle of the palm or pulp, which is under the thumb. 
Then put he the forefinger of the right hand in the like buckle 
of the left, but he put it under and not over, as Panurge did. 
Then Panurge knocked one hand against another, and Slowed 
in his palm, and put again the forefinger of his right hand 
into the overture or mouth of the left, pulling it often in and 
out. Then held he out his chin, most intentively looking 
upon Thaumast. The people there, who understood nothing 
in' the other signs, knew very well that therein he demanded, 
without speaking a word to Thaumast—What do you mean 
by that ? In effect, Thaumast then began to sweat great 
drops, and seemed to all the spectators a man strangely 
ravished in high contemplation. Then he bethought him¬ 
self, and put all* the nails of his left hand against those of 
his right, opening his fingers as if they had been semicircles, 
and with this sign lifted up his hands as high as he could. 
Whereupon l’anurgc presently put the thumb of his right 
hand under his jaws, and the little finger thereof in the 
mouth of the left hand, and in this posture made his teeth 
to sound very melodiously, the upper against the lower. 
With this Thaumast, with great toil and vexation of spirit, 
rose up, but in rising he let a great baker’s fart, for the bran 
came after ; and pissing withal very strong vinegar, stunk 
like all the-devils in hell. The company began to stop their 
noses; for he had con'skitcd himself with mere anguish and 
perplexity. Then lifted he up his right hand, clenching it 
in such sort, that he brought the ends of all his fingers to 
meet together, and his left hand he laid flat upon his hreast. 
Whereat Panurge drew out his long cod-piece with his tuft, 
and stretched it forjh a cubit and a half, holding it in the air 
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with his right hand, and with his left took out his orange, 
and, casting it up into the air seven times, at the eighth lie 
hid it in Una fist of his right hand, holding it steadily up on 
high, and then began to shake his fair codpiece, showing it 
to Thaumast. 

After that, Thaumast began to puff up his two cheeks like 
a player on a bagpipe, and blew as if he had been to puff up 
a pig’s bladder. Whereupon Panurge put one finger of his 
left hand in his nockandrow, by some called St. Patrick’s 
hole, and with his mouth sucked in the air, in such a manner 
as when one cats oysters in the shell, or when we sup up our 
broth. This done, he opened his mouth somewhat, and 
struck his right hand flat upon it, making therewith a great 
and a deep sound, as if it came from the superficies of the 
midriff, through the trachean artery, or pipe of the lungs; and 
this he did for sixteen times: but Thaumast did always keep 
blowing like a gqpse. Then Panurge put the forefinger of 
Ms right hand into his mouth, pressing it very hard to the 
muscles thereof; then he drew it out, and withal made a 
great noise, as when little boys shoot pellets out of the pot- 
cannons made of the hollow sticks of the branch of an elder 
tree, and he did it nine times. 

Then Thaumast cried out, Ha, my Masters, a gregt secret. 
With this he put in his hand up to the elbow 4 then drew out 
a dagger that he had, holding it by the point downwards. 
Whereat Pan urge took his long codpiece, and shook it as 
hard as he could against his,thighs ; then put his two hands 
intwined in manner of a comb upon his head, laying out his 
tongue as far as he was able, and turning his eyes in his 
head, like a goat that is ready to die. Ha, 1 understand, 
said Thaumast, but what ? making such a sign that he put 
the haft of his*dagger against his breast, and upon the point 
thereof the flat of his hand, turning in a little the ends of 
his fingers. Whereat Jkmurge held down his head on the 
left side, and put Ms middle finger into his right ear, holding 
up his thumb bolt upright. They he crost'his two arms 
upon his breast, and coughed five times, and at the fifth time 
he struck his right foot against the ground. Then he lift up 
his left arm, and closing all his fingers into his fist, held his 
thumb against his forehead, striking with his righthand six 
times against his* breast. B»t Thaumast, as not content 
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therewith, put the thumb of his left hand upon the top of 
his nose, shutting the rest of his said hand, whereupon 
Panurge set his two master-fingers upon each?side of his 
mouth, drawing it as much as he was able, and widening it 
so, that he showed all his teeth, and with his two thumbs 
plucked down his two eye-lids very low, making therewith 
a very ill-favoured countenance, as it seemed to the company. 

CHAPTER XX. 

How Thaumast relateth the virtues and knowledge of Panurge. 
Thhn Thauipast rose up, and, putting off his cap, did very 
kindly thank the said Panurge, and with a loud voice said 
unto all the people that were there—My lords, gentlemen 
and others, at this time may 1 to some good purpose speak 
that evangelical word, FA ecccplus gudm Salomon hie! You 
have here in your presence an incomparable treasure, that 
is, my lord Pantagruel, whose great renown hath brought 
me hither, out of the very heart of England, to confer with 
him about the insoluble problems, both in magic, alchemy, 
the cabala, geomancy, astrology and philosophy, which I had 
in my mind. But at present I am angry even with fame 
itself, which I think was envious to him, for that it did not 
declare 'the thousandth part of the worth that indeed is in 
him. You ha'vc seen how his disciple only hath satisfied 
me, 1 and hath told me more than I asked of him. Besides, 
he hath opened unto me, and resolved other inestimable 
doubts, wherein I can assure ybu he hath to me discovered 
the very true well, fountain, and abyss of the encyclopaedia 

1 Jhs disciple only hath satisfied me.] We are not to look for any 
mysteries in these odd signs and gestures, wht rein the dispute between 
Thautnast and Panurge is made to consist. Our author’s sole aim was 
to turn into ridicule the pretended science of signs and numbers taught 
by the venerable Bede, and too much esteemed of by Thaumast, an 
Englishman, as well as Bede himself. Rabelais allots this task to the 
waggish. Panurge, who. for one sign which the a,her makes him, gives 
him two in return, and those the most out of the way ones that could 
be. Accursius has enlivened his Gloss de Orig. Juris, with such ano¬ 
ther monkey-like scene, which he says did actually pass, in ancient 
Rome, between a certain Greek philosopher and a fool, who was set 
up against him by the Romans. To all the Grecian’s mysterious signs, 
the fool returned very whimsical ones, which, in like manner as here 
by Thaumast, were taken by the philosopher ,for so many learned 
answets to all his doubts and objections. 
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of learning; yea, in such a sort, that I did not think I should 
ever have found a man that could have made his skill ap¬ 
pear in so much as the first elements of that, concerning 
which we disputed by signs, without speaking either word 
or half word. But, in fine, 1 will reduce into writing that 
which we have said and concluded, that the world may not 
take them to be fooleries, and will thereafter cause them to 
be printed, that every one may learn as 1 have done. J udge, 
then, what the master had been able to say, seeing the disciple 
hath done so valiantly; Non est disciplus super magistrum. 
Howsoever, God be praised, and I do very humbly thank you, 
for the honour that you have done us at this act. uod reward 
you for it eternally ! The like thanks gave Pantagrucl to all 
the company, and going from thence, he carried Thaumast to 
dinner with him: and believe that they drank as much as their 
skins could hold, or, as the phrase is, with unbuttoned bellies, 
(for in that age they made fast their bellies with buttons,* as 
we do now the collars of our doublets or jerkins,) even till 
they neither knew where they were, nor whence they came. 
Blessed Lady, how they did carouse it, and pluck, as we say, 
at the kid’s leather f and flagons to trot, and they to toot, 
Draw, give, page, some wine here, reach hither, fill with a 
devil, so ! There was not one but did drink five-and-twenfy 
or thirty pipes. Can you tell how ? Even sicut terra sine 
aqua; for the weather w'as hot, and, besides that, they were 
very dry. In matter of the exposition of the propositions set 
down by ^Thaumast, and the signification of the signs, which 
they used in their disputation, I would have set them down for 
you, according to their own relation, but I have been told 

3 They made fast their bellies with buttons, $c.] Rabelais means 
your fair, round, out-strutting bellies, anciently cased in doublets long 
enough to reach to their groin. 

3 Pluck - at the kid’s leather .] Quaff’d it. This expression 

is used in Dauphine and other provinces where they put their wine in 
kid skins. Cotgravo su'js, “ tirer au chevrotiu,” to eat or drink ex¬ 
ceeding much, also to vomit through that excess; “ vomiiare il paste,” 
as Oudin says in his Fr. Ital. Diet. Corderius uses it likewise for 
disbursing of money. There’s another signification in Duchat, which 
2 would please such as delight in falconry, as It shows how to make tlicir 
hawks discharge their phlegm which otherwise might choke them. 
Which I have not time to translate. You may see something like it, 
and full as good, in our English books of country gentlemen’s 
recreations. 11 * 
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that Thaumast made a great hook of it, imprinted at London, 
wherein he hath set down all, without omitting anything, and, 
therefore, at this time i do pass by it. 

CHAPTER XXL 

How Panurge was in love with a Lady of Paris. 

Pan urge began to be in great reputation in the city of 
Paris, by means of this disputation, wherein he prevailed 
against the Englishman, and from thenceforth made his 
codpiece to be very useful to him. To which effect he had 
it pinked with pretty little embroideries after the Romanesca 
fashion. And the world did praise him publicly, in so far 
that there was a song made of him, which little children did 
use to sing, when they were to fetch mustard. He was 
withal made welcome in all companies of ladies and gentle¬ 
women, so that at last he became presumptuous, and went 
about to bring to his lure one of the greatest ladies in the 
city. And, indeed, leaving a rabble of long prologues and 
protestations, which ordinarily these dolent contemplative 
lent-lovers make, who never meddle with the flesh, one day 
he said unto her. Madam, it would be a va*y great benefit 
to the, commonwealth, delightful to you, honourable to your 
progeny, anq necessary for me, that 1 cover you for the pro¬ 
pagating of my race; and believe it, for experience will teach 
it you. The lady at this word thrust him back above a 
hundred leagues, saying, You mischievous fool, is it for you 
to talk thus unto me ? Whom do you think yofi have in 
hand ? Be gone, never to come in my sight again; for, if 
one thing were not, I would have your legs and arms cut 
off. Well, said he, that were all one to me, to want both 
legs and arms, provided you and 1 had but one merry bout 
together, at the brangle-buttock-game; for here within is,— 
in showing her his long codpieea,—Master John Thursday, 1 
who* will play you such an antic, that you shall feel the 
sweetness fhercof cvcjt to the very marrow of your bones. 
He is a gallant, and doth so well know how to find out all 
the corners, creeks, and ingrained inmates in your carnal ( 
trap, that after him there needs no broom, he’ll sweep so 

1 John Thursday.] A musician and dancing master, supposed to be 
the'inventor of an autique-danAs, called the Hussarde. 
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well before, and leave nothing to his followers to work 
upon. Whcreunto the lady answered, Go, villain, go. If 
you speak to me one such word more, I ♦ill cry out, and 
make you to be knocked down with blows. Ha, said he, 
you are not so bad as you say,—no, or else I am deceived 
in your physiognomy. For sooner shall the earth mount 
up into the heavens, and the highest heavens descend into 
the hells, and alt the course of nature be quite perverted, 
than that, in so great beauty and neatness as in you is, there 
should be one drop of gall or malice. They say, indeed, 
that hardly shall a man ever see a fair woman, that is not 
also stubborn. Yet that is spoke only of &osc vulgar 
beauties; but your's is so excellent, so singular, and so 
heavenly, that I believe nature hath given it you as a para¬ 
gon, and master-piece of her art, to make us know what she 
can do, when she will employ all her skill, and all her 
power. There is nothing in you but honey, but sugar, but 
a sweet and celestial manna. To you it was, to whom Paris 
ought to have adjudged the golden apple, not to Venus, no, 
nor to Juno, nor to Minerva, for never was there so much 
magnificence in Juno, so much wisdom in Minerva, nor so 
much comeliness in Venus, as there is in you. O heavenly 
gods and goddesses! llow happy shall that mail be to 
whom you will grant the favour to embrace her, to kiss her, 
and to rub his bacon with tier’s ! By G—, that shall be I, 
I know it well; for she loves me already her belly full, I 
am sure^of it; and so was I predestinated to it by the fairies. 
And, therefore, that we lose no time, put on, thrust out your 
gammons!—and would have embraced her, but she made as 
if she would put out her head at the window, to call her 
neighbours for .help. Then Panurge on a sudden ran out, 
and, in his running away, said, Madam, stay here till I come 
again, I will go call them myself, do not you take so much 
pains. Thus went he away, not much caring for the repulse 
he had got, nor made he any whit the worse *cheer for it. 
The next day he came to the church, at the time she went 
to mass. At the door he gave her some of the holy water, 
bowing himself v«ry low before her. Afterwards he kneeled 
down by her very familiarly, and said unto her, Madam, 
know that I am so t amorous of you, that I can neither piss 
nor dung for love. I do not Iftiow, lady, what you iflean, 
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but if I should take any hurt by it, how much you would be 
to blame! Go, said she, go, I do not care, let me alone to 
say my prayers. I, but, said he, equivocate upon this; 
a Beaumont le viconte. I cannot, said she. It is, said he, 
a beau con le vit mont. And upon this, pray to God to 
give you that which your noble heart dcsireth, and 1 pray 
you give me these patenotres. Take them, said she, and 
trouble mo no longer. This done, she would have taken off 
her patenotres, which were made of a kind of yellow stone 
called Cestrin, 3 and adorned with great spots of gold, but 
Panurgc nimbly drew out one of his knives, wherewith he 
cut them off*very handsomely, and while he was going away 
to carry them to the brokers, he said to her. Will you have 
my knife ? No, no, said she. Put, said he, to the purpose. 
I am at your commandment, body and goods, tripes and 
bowels. 

In the meantime, the lady was not vcr_, well content with 
the want of her patenotres, for they were one of her imple¬ 
ments to keep her countenance by in the church; then 
thought with herself, this bold flouting roister is some giddy, 
fantastical, light-headed fool of a strange country. I shall 
never recover my patenotres again. What will my husband 
say ? He will no doubt be angry with me. Put I will tell 
him, that a thief hath cut them off from my hands in the 
church, which he will easily believe, seeing the end of the 
riband left at my girdle. After dinner Panurge went to see 
her, carrying in his sleeve a great purse full of palace- 
crowns, called counters, 3 and began to say unto her, "Which 
of us two loveth other best, you me. or I you ? Whercunto 
she answered. As for me, I do not hate you; for, as God 

* Cestrin.] A kind of yellow stone, whereof praying-heads are made, 
says Cotgrave. Menage says it is a sort of wood used for that purpose 
by the Portuguese. M. Ltuehat take&it to be the lignum aloes, of 
which the bowl was made, that served for the device of the tenth ship 
of Pantagruel’' jovial convoy, 1. 4, c. 1. 

s Palace-crowns, called, counters .] In France, from time imme¬ 
morial, the officers of the Palais have used counters in making their 
calculations of taxes, and in the declaration of issues and disburse¬ 
ments : as in the cofferers and other accompts here, counters are used 
before the barons of the exchequer. They were called “Ecus de 
Palais,” because one side was anciently stamped with the escutcheon 
of France. 
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commands, 1 love all the world. But to the purpose, said 
he; are you not in love with me ? I have, said she, told 
you so manty times already, that you should talk so no more 
to me, and, if you speak of it again, I will teach you, that I 
am not one to be talked unto dishonestly.. Get you hence 
packing, and deliver me my patenotres, that my husband 
may not ask me for them. 

llow now, madam, said he, your patenotres? Nay, by 
mine oath, I will not do so, but I will give you others. Had 
you rather have them of gold well enamelled in great round 
knobs, or after the manner of love-knots, or, otherwise, all 
massive, like great ingots, or, if you had rather have them 
of ebony, of jacinth, or of grained gold, with the marks of 
fine turquoises, or fair topazes, marked with fine sapphires, or 
of baleu rubies, with great marks of diamonds of eight and 
twenty squares? No, no, all this is loo little. 1 know a 
fair bracelet 4 of fiae emeralds, marked with spotted amber¬ 
gris, and at the buckle a Persian pearl as big as an orange. 
It w'ill not cost above five-and-twenty thousand ducats. I 
will make you a present of it, for I have ready coin enough, 
and withal he made a noise with his counters as if they had 
been French crowns. 

Will you have a piece of velvet, cither of the violet colour, 
or of crimson dyed in grain, or a piece of broached or crim¬ 
son satin ? Will you have chains, gold, tablets, rings? You 
need no more but say, Yes,—so far as fifty thousand ducats 
may rca<ih, it is but as nothing to me. By the virtue of 
which words he made the water come in her mouth: but 
she said unto him, No, I thank you, I will Ijave nothing of 
you. By G—, said he, but I will have somewhat of you; 
yet shall it be Jliat which shall cost you nothing, neither 
shall you have a jot the less, when you have given it. Hold, 
(showing his long codpiece,) this is Master John Goodfellow, 
that asks for lodging,—ana with that would have embraced 
her, but she began to cry out, yet not very Joud. Then 
Panurge put off his counterfeit garb, changed his false visage, 
and said unto her, You will not then otherwise let me do a 
little ? A turd for you! You do not deserve so much good, 

* Bracelet.] Read chaplet, i. c. a pair of beads to pray by: bracelet 
is another thing. Utie% chapelet in French is the same as patenotres 
(beads) the very thing - in question, wmch has been so often men’.toned. 
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nor so much honour; but, by G—, I will make the dogs 
ride you; and with this he ran away as fast as he could, for 
fear of blows, whereof he was naturally fearful.■> 

CIIAPTElt XXII. 

How Panurge served a Parisian Lady a trick that pleased her 
not very well. 

Now you must note, that the next day was the great, festival 
of Corpus Christi, called the Sacre, wherein all women put 
on their best apparel, and on that day the said lady was 
clothed in a rich gown of crimson satin, under which she 
wore a very costly white velvet petticoat. 

The day of the eve, called the vigil, Panurgc searched so 
long of one side and another, that he found a hot or salt 1 
bitch, which, when he had tied her with his girdle, he led 
to his chamber, and fed her very well all, that day and night. 
In the morning thereafter he killed her, and took that part 
of her which the Greek gcomanccrs 2 know, and cut it into 
several pieces, as small as he could. Then carrying it away 
as close as might be, he went to the place where the lady 
was to come along, to follow the procession, as the custom 
is upon the said holy day; and, when she came in, Panurge 
sprinkled some holy water on her, saluting her very courte¬ 
ously. Then, a little while after she had said her petty 
devotions, he sat down close by her upon the same bench,' 
and gave her this roundelay, in writing, in manner as fol- 
loweth. 

A ROimnELAT. 

For this one time, that I to you my love 
Discovered, you did too cruel prove,, 

To send me packing, hopeless, and so soon, 

Who never any wrong to you had done. 

In any kind of action, word, or thought; 

So that, if my suit lik’d you not, you ought 
T’ have spoke more civilly, and to this sense, 

My friend be pleased to depart from hence, 

For this one time. 

1 Hot or salt.] Orgaose in the original: from the Greek opyav. 
(Ga\?n in aph. 22,1. 1.) “Ajmetere impatiei.ter,” says Robertson’s 
Lexicon. 

2 Greek geomancers. ] Rabelais mean., Galen. 1.1, aph. 22. 
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What hurt do I, to wish you to remark 
With favour and compassion, how a spark 
Of yftur great beauty hath inflam’d my heart 
With deep affection, and that, for my part, 

1 only ask, that you with me would dance 
The brangle gay in feats of dalliance, 

For this one time. 

And, as she was opening this paper to see what it was. 
Panurge very promptly and lightly scattered the drug that 
he had upon her in divers places,® but especially in the plaits 
of her sleeves, and of her gown. Then said 1ft unto her. 
Madam, the poor lovers are not always at ease. As for me, 
I hope that those heavy nights, those pains and troubles, 
which I suffer for love of you, shall be deduction to me of 
so much pain in purgatory ; yet, at the least, pray to God to 
give me patience ip my misery. Panurge had no sooner 
spoke this, but all the dogs that were in the church came 
running to this lady with the smell of the drugs that he 
had strewed upon her, both small and great, big and little, 
all came, laying out their member, smelling to her, and piss¬ 
ing every where upon her, it was the greatest villany 4 in the 
world. Panurge made the fashion of driving them, away ; 
then took his leave of her, and withdrew himgclf into some 
chapel or oratory of the said church, to see the sport; for 
these villanous dogs did compiss all her habiliments, and left 
none of her attire unbesprinkjed with their staling, in so 
much that a tall greyhound pissed upon her head, others in 
her sleeves, others on her crupper-piece, and the little ones 
pissed upon her pattens ; so that all the women that were 
round about her had much ado to save her. Whereat Pa¬ 
nurge very hearlily laughing, he said to one of the lords of 
the city, I believe that same lady is hot, or else that some 
greyhound hath covered her lately. And when he saw that 
all the dogs were fleftking about her, yarring af. the retard¬ 
ment of their access to her, and every way keeping such a 
coil with her, as they were wont to "do about a proud or salt 

3 Upon her in divers places.] Had she perceived him serving her so, 
she would have taken it for a piece of gallantry only in a lover; the 
ladies in these days using much perfume, and suffering themselves to 
be perfumed, it is likely, by their sparks. 

* Villany .] Read filthiness; property villainy in French. 
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bitch., he forthwith departed from thence, and went to call 
Fnntagruel, not forgetting, in his way along all the streets, 
through which he went, where he found any dogs, to give 
them a bang with his foot, saying. Will you not go with 
your fellows to the wedding? Away, hence, avaunt, avaunt, 
with a devil avaunt! And, being come home, he said to 
Pantagrucl, Master, I pray you, come and sec all the dogs of 
the country, how they are assembled about a lady, the fairest 
in the city, and would duffle 5 and line her. Wliereunto Pan- 
tagruel willingly condescended, and saw the mystery, which 
he found vepy pretty and strange. 6 Hut the best was at the 
procession, in which were seen above six hundred thousand 
and fourteen dogs about her, which did very much trouble 
and molest her, and whithersoever she past, those dogs that 
came afresh, tracing her footsteps, followed her at her heels, 
and pissed in the way wherever her gown had touched. 
All the world stood gazing at this spectacle, considering the 
countenance of those dogs, who, leaping up, got about her 
neck, and spoiled all her gorgeous accoutrements, for the which 
she could find no remedy, but to retire unto her house, which 
was a palace. 5 Thither she went, and the dogs after her; 
she ran to hide herself, hut the chambermaids could not ab¬ 
stain frbm laughing. When she was entered into the house, 
and had shut the door upon herself, all the dogs came run¬ 
ning, of half a league round, and did so well bepiss the gate 
of her house, that there they made a stream with their urine, 
wherein a duck might have v6ry well swam, and .'t is the 
same current that now runs at St. Victor, 8 in which Gobelin. 

5 Duffle, Ac.] Jocquettcr in Rabelais. Either from jugum or jocus. 

* And saw the mystery which he found very pretty andstranye.] The 
mystery, that is, the farce. It was a common saying, jouer les mysteres , 
to play or act the mysteries, i. e. to represent the mysteries of religion 
on the stage by way of farce, which wore often diverting enough for 
their simplicity. See Bayle’s Diet, in"the article of Dassouci. One 
of these farces, entitled, “ The Mystery of thj Old Testament,” was 
played at Parfe : and the “ Mystery of the Passion,” another piece of 
the same kind, presented moult triumphamment (mighty triumphantly) 
at Angers, was printed in 4to, in 97 chaps, containing 233 leaves, at 
1’aris, by Philip Ic Nuir, in 1S32. 

7 Palace .] Hotel in French. People of quality’s houses are called 
hotels not maisons, in France. 

9 films at St. Victor. At the,time spoken of, by Rabelais, the small 
river of Bievre, which comes from the village of that name, used to run 
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dyctli scarlet, by the specifical virtue of these piss-dogs, 9 as 
our master Doribus 10 did heretofore preach publicly. So 
may God help you, a mill would have ground corn with it. 
Yet not so much as those of Easacle at Toulouse. 

CHAPTER. XXIII. 

How Pantugruel departed from Paris , hearing news that the 
Dipsodes had invaded the land of the Amaurots; and the 
cause wherefore the leagues are so short in France. 

A i.TT'l'LE while after, Pantagruel heard news, that his father 
Gargantua had been translated 1 into the Land of tHfc Fairies by 
Morgue, as heretofore were Ogier and Arthur ; as also, that, 
the report of the translation being spread abroad, that the 
Dipsodes had issued out beyond their borders, with inroads, 
had wasted a great part of Utopia, and at that very time had 
besieged the great (jjty of the Amaurots. Whereupon, de¬ 
parting from Paris, without bidding any man farewell, for the 
business required diligence, he came to lloucn. 

inlo'iho Seine at Paris l>y a postern-gate or back-door of St. Victor, 
where the traces of it are still remaining. Now it enters the Seine a 
little below that abbey. 

9 Spenficul virtues of these jnss-dogs. J In failure of dog-piss, other 
urine will serve. “ Parishs quando purpura praiparatuj, tunc artifices 
invitant Genn.inicos luilitcs ct sludiosos, qm libenter bibunt: ct eis 
praibent laraiter optimum vinum, ea eonditiouc, ut postea, uriuam 
ruddant 111 ilium lanain. Sic cuiin audivi a studioso Parisicnsi.” 
Joann. Manlii, libellus medicus, page 7G5 of his common-places. 
Franelbrt ecfitiou, 1508, 8vo. To conclude; piss-dogs (pissc c/iicns) 
means pissing-dogs, dogs Unit do nothing but piss. 

10 Our Master Doribus. ] In all likelihood the same master d’Oris 

... mentioned by Beza in liis Ecclesiastical Hist. ann. 1551. “De- 
puis ctant venu a Sanecrre,” &c. Then coming to Sancerre, &e., one 
Mr. d’Oris.... a famous inquisitor of the faith, was so highly delighted 
with the good wine they had given him to pacify him, that lie ailirmed 
publicly in the pulpit at Bourges, Uiat the inhabitants of Sanecrre 
were a very good sort of jjpople. . 

1 Translated, Arc.] The fairy Morgue kept the good King Arthur, 
her brother, in tile castle of Avalon, where dial prince quietly enjoyed 
all the pleasures of that enchanted place. Ogier the Dane, happening 
to be rambling that way, was invited in, by liis good friend the fairy, 
and was entertained by her in a yet more agreeable manner. But, as 
the pagans had taken the opportunity of Ogier’s absence, to seize on 
Jerusalem and Babylon, just such an opportunity here prompts the 
Dipsodes to lay siege to tife city of tho Anaurots. 

2 E 
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Now Pantagruel in his journey, seeing that the leagues of 
hat little territory about Paris called France, 2 were very 
short, in regard of those of other countries, demanded the 
cause and reason of it from Panurge, who told him a story 
which Marotus of the Lac, monachus, 3 set down in the Acts 
of the Kings of Canarre, saying, that in old times countries 
were not distinguished into leagues, miles, furlongs, nor 
parasanges, until that King Pharamond divided them, which 
was done in manner as followeth. The said king chose at 
Paris, a hundred fair, gallant, lusty, brisk young men, all 
resolute and hold adventurers in Cupid’s duels, together with 
a hundred comely, pretty, handsome, lovely, and well com- 
plexioned wenches of Picardy; all of which he caused to be 
well entertained, and highly fed, for the space of eight days. 
Then, having called for them, he delivered to every one of 
the young men his wench, with store of money to defray 
their charges, and this injunction besides, to go unto divers 
places here and there. And, wheresoever they should biscot. 
and thrum their wenches, that they setting a stone there, it 
should be counted for a league. Thus went away those 
brave fellows and sprightly blades most merrily, and because 
they were fresh, and had been at rest, they very often 
jummed and franfreuchled at almost every field's end, and 
this is the cause why the leagues about Paris are so short. 
But when they had gone a great way, and were now as weary 
as poor devils, all the oil in their lamps being almost spent, 
they did not chink and dufflfe so often, but contented them¬ 
selves, (I mean for the men's part,) with one scurvy, paltry 
bout in a day, and this is that which makes the leagues in 
Brittany, Delanos, Germany, and other more remote countries 
so long. Other men give other reasons for it, but this seems 
to me of all others the best. To which Pantagrucl willingly 
adhered. Parting from Rouen % they arrived at H onflow, 4 

3 'Called H'-ancc.] Called l’lsle de France* 1 1 suppose Sir T. U. would 
have said. Rabelais says only, les liciies de France, ilie leagues of 
France, not a word of that little territory about Paris called France. 

3 Marotus du Lac, monachus, .Vc ] The reason here given, why the 
leagues differ, being an original story, it follows, that this Marotus is 
no other than Master Francis himself. The quality of monk cannot be 
disputed him, and as lie took the name of Marotus, perhaps out of 
fru ndship to Marot, so it majibo that he took the sirnanie of dn Lac, 
only by way of allus,'on to the romance of Lancelot of the Lake. 

4 Uo.'Jkur.] A small town m Normandy, over-against Xlarfbur. 
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where they took shipping, Pantagrucl, Panurge, Epistemon, 
Eusthenes, and Carpalim. 

In which place, waiting for a favourable wind, and caulk¬ 
ing their ship, he received from a lady of Paris, whom he had 
formerly kept, and entertained a good long time, a letter di¬ 
rected on the outside thus,—To the best beloved of the 
fair women, and least loyal of the valiant men. 

P. N. T. G. R. L.‘ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A letter which a messenger brought to Pantagmel from a lady of 

Paris, together with the exposition of a posy written in a 

gold ring. 

When Pantagruel had read the superscription, he was much 
amazed, and therefore demanded of the said messenger the 
name of her that Jjad sent it. Then opened he the letter, and 
found nothing written in it, nor otherwise inclosed, but only a 
gold ring,with a square table diamond. Wondering atthis, he 
called Panurge to him, and showed him the case. Where¬ 
upon Panurgc told him, that the leaf of paper was written 
upon, but, with such cunning and artifice, that no man could 
see the writing at the first sight. Therefore, to find it out, 
he set it by the fire, to see if it was made with sal ammo¬ 
niac soaked in water. Then put he it into the water, to see 
if the letter was written with the juice of tithymallc. After 
that he held it up against the candle, to see if it was written 
with thi? juice of white onions. 

The history of King Charles VII., falsely attributed to Alam Chartier, 
calls this Harflcu; and Honncfleu the other, which Dolet's edition 
calls Hommeflcur, and Bcza's Ecclesiastical History Hondefleur. 
Since it appears by this that the origin of the name of these two towns, 
and especially the latter, is not well known even to the French them¬ 
selves, the reader perhaps will not be displeased to see here what II. 
Ottius thought of it, in his Fmnco-Gallia, where he easily proves that 
a great number of Frcnek words come from the German. See here, 
therefore, how he expresses himself in that little book, p. 6G, of the 
Basle edition, 1070. “Op,” says he, ‘*‘apud Caletos Harflutum, 

Harfleu, Harfluss, ab influxu maria : ex alia parte Hinflutum, Hinfleut, 
Belg. Hinflut, Germ. Hinfluss, a defluxu.” This was Andrew rlu 
Cln'ue’s thought long before him, 

u P.N.T.G.lt.L. The inscription on the ring was Hebrew. The 
name of Pantagruel appears, accordingly, written without vowels^after 
the manner of the Hebrews, who use points instead of vowels. 

2 e 2 
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Then he rubbed one part of it, with the oil of nuts, to see 
if it were written with the lee of a fig-tree, and another part 
of it with the milk of a woman giving suck to «her eldest 
daughter, to sec if it was written with the blood of red toads, 
or green earth frogs. Afterwards he rubbed one corner with 
the ashes of a swallow’s nest, to see if it were not written 
with the dew that is found within the herb alcakengy, 1 called 
the winter-cherry. He rubbed, after that, one end with ear- 
wax, to sec if it were not written with the gall of a raven. 
Then did he dip it into vinegar, to try if it was not written 
with the juicp of the garden spurge. After that he greased 
it, with the fat of a bat or flittennouse, to see if it was not 
written with the sperm of a whale, which some call amber¬ 
gris. Then put it very fairly into a basin full of fresh water, 
and forthwith took it out, to see whether it was written with 
stone-allum. But after all experiments, when he perceived 
tiiat he could find out nothing, he called vhe messenger and 
asked him, flood fellow, the lady that sent thee hither, did 
she not give thee a staff to bring with thee ? thinking that, 
:t, had been according to the conceit, whereof Aulus Gellius 
maketh mention. And the messenger answered him. No, 
Sir. Then Panurge would have caused his head to be shaven, 
to see whether the lady had written upon his bald pate, with 
the hard lye Whereof soap is made; that which she meant; 
but, perceiving that his hair was very long, he forbore, con¬ 
sidering that it could not have grown to so great a length in 
so short a time. * „ 

Then he said to Pantagrucl, Master, by the virtue of G—, 
1 cannot tell what to do or say in it. For, to know whether 
there be anything written upon this or no, I have made use 
of a good part of that which Master Francisco di Nianto, 
the Tuscan, 3 sets down, who had written the manner of 
reading letters that do not appear; that which Zoroaster 

1 Within the herb alcakengy, #c.] The, oijginal says, within the 
apples called Slicacabut. 

2 Muster Francisco di Nianto, the Tuscan ] Nobody in France 
knows anything of this man, or the book which Habelais ascribes to 
him. As our author, in the year 1536, was at Rome for some time, it 
is possible, says Dnehat, that either there, or on the road, he mii;ht 
have lit on Messcre Francisco di Nianto, or at least his work. (The 
nam^ of Nianto seems to me to be a banter; ftjr it means Mr. Nobody, 
from Ncantc in Italian.) ' 
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published. Peri Grammalon aeri'.on; and Calphurnius Bassus, 5 
De Uteris jllegibilibus. But I can see nothing, nor do I be¬ 
lieve that there is anything else in it than the ring. Let us, 
therefore, look upon it. Which when they had done, they 
found this in Hebrew written within. Lama sabaekthnni ;* 
whereupon they called Epistemon, and asked him what that 
meant r To which he answered, that they were Hebrew 
words, signifying. Wherefore hast thou forsaken me ? Upon 
that l’anurge suddenly replied, 1 know the mystery. Do 
you sec this diamond ? It is a false one. This, then, is the 
exposition of that which the lady means, Diamhnl faux, that 
is, false lover, 0 why hast thou forsaken me ? Which inter¬ 
pretation Pantagruel presently understood, and withal re¬ 
membering, that at his departure, lie had not bid the lady 
farewell, lie was very sorry, and would fain have returned to 
Paris, to make hi% peace with her. But Epistemon put him 
in mind of -.Eneas’s departure from Dido, and the saying of 
Heraclitus of Tarcntum, That, the ship being at anchor, 
when need requircth, we must cut the cable rather than 
lose time about untying of it,—and that he should lay aside 
all other thoughts, to succour the city of his nativity, which 
was then in danger. And, indeed, within an hour after that, 
the wind arose at the north-north-west, wherewith they 
hoisted sail, and put out, even into the main sea, so that 
within few days, passing by Porto Sancto, and by the Ma¬ 
deira!, they went ashore in.the Canary islands. Parting 
from thence, they passed by Capo-bianco, by Senega, by 
Capo-verdc, by Gambia, by Sagres, by Melli, by the Cap di 
Buona Speranza, and set ashore again in the kingdom i f 

3 Calphurnius Jtyssus.] This is a sham name for another man, ami 
the treatise De Lileris Illegibilibus merely imaginary. See Vossius 
the father, 1. 1. of his Latin Historians, c. 2‘2, upon this subject. 

4 Lama sahac/Uhaui.] Thoprolane application of Lama sahachthani, 
is properly of the Itali.jp genius, and accordingly Rabelais lookdl from 
the 41st novel of Massuocio Salernitano. James Goluai, half author, 
half translator, of some of the volumes of Amadis, has foisted into the 
third this same rebus, which is not in the Spanish original, and which 
Rabelais could not have seen iu the translation, it not being published 
till after his death. 

6 False lover, Sfc.} It should be, Say, false lover, &c. Di, amant 
faux. Sir T. U. by Reaving out the word say, and not giving the 
words, either at length, as thus, diam/kUfaux, false diamond, or as it 
is divided, di, amant faux, saj, false lover, leaves the reader quip; at a 
loss about the meaning of all this. 
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Melinda. Parting from thence, they sailed away with a 
tramontane or northerly wind, passing by Meden, 6 ,by Uti. by 
Udeu, 7 by Gelascm, by the Isles of the Fairies, and along the 
kingdom of Aehory, till at last they arrived at the port of 
Utopia, distant from the city of the Amaurots three leagues and 
somewhat more. 

When they were ashore, and pretty well refreshed, Panta- 
gruel said. Gentlemen, the city is not far from hence, therefore 
were it not amiss, before we set forward, to advise well what 
is to be done, that we be not like the Athenians, who never 
took counsel 'until after the fact. Are you resolved to live 
and die with me ? Yes, Sir, said they all, and be as confi¬ 
dent of us as of your own fingers. Well, said he, there is 
but one thing that keeps my mind in great doubt and sus¬ 
pense, which is this, that I know not in what order nor of 
what number the enemy is, that layeth,siege to the city; 
for, if I were certain of that, I should go forward, and set 
on with the better assurance. Let us, therefore, consult to¬ 
gether, and bethink ourselves by what means we may come 
to this intelligence. Whereunto they all said, Let us go 
thither and see, and stay you here for us ; for this very day, 
without further respite, do we make account to bring you a 
certain report thereof. 

Myself, said Panurgo, will undertake to enter into their 
camp, 8 within the very midst of their guards, unespied by 
their watch, and merrily feast and lecher it at their cost, 
without being known of any, to see the artillery and the tents 
of all the captains, and thrust myself in with a grave and mag- 
nific carriage, amongst all their troops and companies, without 
being discovered. The devil would not be able to peck me out 
with all his circumventions, for I am of the race of Zopyrus.* 

8 Meden.] Such another country, says the Dutch scholiast, as 
Medaraothi in 1. 1. ch. 2; that is to say, no country at all, for that’s the 
English' of MySiv and MyliapoBtv. llabeluiscreuR'd these places himself. 

1 By Uti , by Vden.] Again, countries framed, at pleasure, over a 
bottle; no such places or things, in rerum naturd. 'OvSlv 'Out i, 
nullities in English. 

* Myself said Panurge wiU undertake Jre.] Imitation of the gabs of 
Charlemagne and his Peers at King Hugo’s court at Constantinople, in 
ch. 8 of Galien restored. (I take M. Duchat’s gab to mean mockery, 
bravado, banter, from the Ituluin gabbare.') 

* Zopyrus .] The friend of Darius; he cut oil' his nose and ears, to 
cause the besieged Babylonians to believe that he was the victim of the 
King of Persiaf and thus to become master of their secrets.] 
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And I, said Epistemon, know all the plots and stratagems 
of the valiant captains, and warlike champions of former 
ages, together with all the tricks and subtleties of the art of 
war. I will go, and, though I be detected and revealed, I 
will escape, by making them believe of you whatever I please, 
for I am of the race of Sinon. 10 

I, said Eusthenes, will enter and set upon them in their 
trenches, in spite of their sentries, and all their guards ; for 
I v^ill tread upon their bellies, and break their legs and arms, 
yea, though they were every bit as strong as the devil him¬ 
self, for I am of the race of Hercules. • 

And I, said Carpalian, will get in there, if the birds can 
enter, for I am so nimble of body, and light withal, that I 
shall have leaped over their trenches, and ran clean through 
all their camp, before that they perceive me; neither do I 
fear shot, nor arrow, nor horse, how swift soever, were he 
the Pegasus of Perseus or Pacolet, 11 being assured that 1 
shall be able to make a safe and sound escape before them 
all, without any hurt. 1 will undertake to walk upon the 
cars of corn, or grass in the meadows, without making either 
of them do so much as bow under me, for I am of the race 
of Camilla the Amazon. 13 

CHAPTER XXV. 

How Panurge, Carpalim , Eusthenes, and Epistemon, tne gentle¬ 
men attendants of Panlagruel vanquished and discomfited six 
hundred and threescore horsemen very cunningly. 

As he was speaking this, they perceived six hundred and 
threescore light horsemen, gallantly mounted, who made an 
outride thither, ,to see what ship it was that was newly ar¬ 
rived in the harbour, and came in a full gallop to take them 
if they had been able. Then said Pautagruel, My lads, 
retire yourselves into the sfliip, here are some of our enemies 
coming apace, but 1 will kill them here before you like 
beasts, although they were ten times so many; in the mean¬ 
time, withdraw yourselves, and take your sport at it. Then 

10 Sinon.] The Greek, by whose treachery the besiegers of Troy, 
obtained admission within its walls, in the bowels of the wooden horse.] 

11 Pacolct.] A wonderful horse, used a long time by the hero of the 
romance of Valentine aifll Orson. 

13 Camilla the Amazon. \ See, Virgil, xi. jKjicid. uur aumor caus 
her Amarun, because she was% dextrous wumor. 
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Melinda. Parting from thence, they sailed away with a 
tramontane or northerly wind, passing by Medcn,°,by Uti. by 
Uden, 1 by Qelasem, by the Isles of the Fairies, and along the 
kingdom of Achory, till at last they arrived at the port of 
Utopia, distant from the city of the Amaurots three leagues and 
somewhat more. 

When they were ashore, and pretty well refreshed, Panta- 
gruel said. Gentlemen, the city is not far from hence, therefore 
were it not amiss, before we set forward, to advise well what 
is to be done, that we be not like the Athenians, who never 
took counsel until after the fact. Are you resolved to live 
and die with me ? Yes, Sir, said they all, and be as confi¬ 
dent of us as of your own fingers. Well, said he, there is 
but one thing that keeps my mind in great doubt and sus¬ 
pense, which is this, that I know not in what order nor of 
what number the enemy is, that layeth,,siege to the city; 
for, if 1 wore certain of that, I should go forward, and set 
on with the better assurance. Let us, therefore, consult to¬ 
gether, and bethink ourselves by what means we may come 
to this intelligence. Whcrcunto they all said. Let us go 
thither and see, and stay you here for us ; for this very day, 
without farther respite, do we make account to bring you a 
certain report thereof. 

Myself, said Panurge, will undertake to enter into their 
camp," within the very midst of their guards, unespied by 
their watch, and merrily feast and lecher it at their cost, 
without being known of any, to sec the artillery and the tents 
of all the captains, and thrust myself in with a grave and mag- 
nific carriage, amongst all their troops and companies, without 
being discovered. The devil would not be able to peck me out 
with all his circumventions, for I am of the race of Zopyrus. 5 

6 Meden.] Such another country, says the Dutch scholiast, as 
Medamothi in 1. -1. ch. 2 ; that is to say, .10 country at all, for that’s the 
Englislfof Mijdjv and M ijiVipnOtv. Rabelaisereafcd these places himself. 

7 By Uti. by ij&cn. ] Agj.iu, countries framed, at pleasure, over a 
bottle; no such places or things, in rerum naturd. 'OvSiv Ovri, 
nullities in English. 

5 Mytelf said Panurge will undertake Ac,] Imitation of the gabs of 
Charlemagne and his Peers at King Hugo’s conrt at Constantinople, in 
ch. 8 of Galien restored. (I take M. Duchat’s gab to mean mockery, 
bravado, banter, from the Italian gabbare.) 

• Zopyrus.] The friend of Darius ; he cut off his nose and ears, to 
cause the besieged Babylonians to believe that he was the victim of the 
King of PcrsioFand thus to become master of their secrets.] 
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And I, said Epistemon, know all the plots and stratagems 
of the valiant captains, and warlike champions of former 
ages, together with all the tricks and subtleties of the art of 
war. I will go, and, though 1 be detected and revealed, I 
will escape, by making them believe of yon whatever I please, 
for I am of the race of Sinon. 10 

I, said Eustlienes, will enter and set upon them in their 
trenches, in spite of their sentries, and all their guards ; for 
1 will tread upon their bellies, and break their legs and arms, 
ycq,, though they were every bit as strong as the devil him¬ 
self, for I am of the race of Hercules. 

And I, said Carpalian, will get in there, if the birds can 
enter, for I am so nimble of body, and light withal, that I 
shall have leaped over their trenches, and ran clean through 
all their camp, before that they perceive mo; neither do I 
fear shot, nor arrow, nor horse, how swift soever, were he 
the Pegasus of Perseus or Paeolet, 11 being assured that I 
shall be able to make a safe and sound escape before them 
all, without any hurt. I will undertake to walk upon the 
ears of com, or grass in the meadows, without making cithfer 
of them do so much as bow under me, for I am of the race 
of Camilla the Amazon. 1 ' 

CHAPTER XXV. 

How Panurge, Carpalim, Eustlienes, and Epistemon, the gentle¬ 
men attendants of Pantagruel vanquished and discomfited six 
hundred and threescore lwrsemen very cunningly. 

As he was speaking this, they perceived six hundred and 
threescore light horsemen, gallantly mounted, who made an 
outride thither, .to see what ship it was that was newly ar¬ 
rived in the harbour, and came in a full gallop to take them 
if they had been able. Then said l’antagruel, My lads, 
retire yourselves into the f!hip, here are some of our enemies 
coming apace, but 1 will kill them here before you like 
beasts, although they were ten times so many; in the mean¬ 
time, withdraw yourselves, and take your sport at it. Then 

10 Sinon.] The Greek, by whose treachery the besiegers of Troy, 
obtained admission within its walls, in the bowels of the wooden horse.] 

11 Paeolet.] A wonderful horse, used a long time by the hero of the 
romance of Valentine aifd Orson. 

u Camilla the Amazon.] See, Virgil, xi /Ejicid. Our author calls 
her Amazon, because she wast dextrous warrior. 
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answered Panurge, No, Sir, there is no reason that you should 
do so, but, on the contrary, retire you unto the ship, both 
you and the rest, for 1 will alone here discomfit them ; but 
we must not linger, come, set forward. Whereunto the 
others said. It is well advised, Sir, withdraw yourself, and 
we will help l’anurge here, so shall you know what we are 
able to do. Then said Pantagruel, 'Well, I am content, but, 
if that you be too weak, 1 will not fail to come to your as¬ 
sistance. With this Panurge took two great cables of the 
ship, and tied them to the kempstock or capstan which was 
on the deck towards the hatches, and fastened them in the 
ground, making a long circuit, the one further off, the other 
within that. Then said he to Episteinon, Go aboard the 
ship, and, when I give you a call, turn about the capstan 
upon the orlop diligently, drawing unto you the two cable 
ropes; and said to Eusthenes, and to Carpalim, My bullies, 
stay you here, and offer yourselves freely to your enemies. 
Bo as they bid you, and make as if you would yield unto 
them, but take heed that you come not within the compass 
of the ropes,—be sure to keep yourselves free of them. And 
presently he went aboard the ship, and took a bundle of 
straw, and a barrel of gunpowder, strewed it round about 
the compass of the cords, and stood by with a brand of fire, 
or match lighted in his hand. Presently came the horse¬ 
men with great fury, and the foremost ran almost home to 
the ship, and, by reason of the slipperiness of the bank, they 
fell, they and their horses, to the number of four and forty ; 
which the rest seeing, came on, thinking that resistance had 
been made them at their arrival. Put Panurge said unto 
them, My masters, I believe that you have hurt yourselves, 
I pray you pardon us, for it is not our fault, but the slip¬ 
periness of the sea-water, that is always unctuous ; we sub¬ 
mit ourselves to your good pleasure. So said likewise his 
two other fellows, and Epistemon that,was upon the deck. 
In the meantime Panurge withdrew himself, and seeing that 
they were all within the compass of the cables, and that his 
two companions were retired, making room for all those 
horses which came in a crowd, thronging upon the neck of 
one another to see the ship, and such as were in it., cried out 
on a„sudden to Epistemon, .Draw, draw.’ Then began Epis¬ 
temon to wind about the capstan, by doing whereof the two 
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cables so entangled and iinpestcred the legs of the horses, 
that they were all of them thrown down to the ground easily, 
together with their riders. But they seeing that, drew tlieir 
swords, and would have cut them ; whereupon Panurge set 
fire to the train, and there burnt them all up like damned 
souls, both men and horses, not one escaping save one alone, 
who, being mounted on a fleet. Turkey courser, by mere 
speed in flight got himself out of the circle of the ropes. 
But when Carpalim perceived him, lie ran after him, with 
such nimblencss and celerity, that he overtook him in less 
than a hundred paces ; then leaping close behind him upon 
the crupper of his horse, clasped him in his arms, and brought 
him back to the ship. 

This exploit being ended, Pantagruel was very jovial, and 
wondrously commended the industry of these gentlemen, 
whom he called h^s fellow-soldiers, and made them refresh 
themselves, and feed well and merrily upon the sea-shore, 
and drink heartily with their bellies upon the ground, and 
their prisoner with them, whom they admitted to that fa¬ 
miliarity : only that the poor devil was somewhat afraid that 
Pantagruel would have eaten him up whole, which, consi¬ 
dering the wideness of his mouth, and capacity of hjfi throat, 
was no great, matter for him to have done; for he could have 
done it as easily as you would eat a small comfit, he showing 
no more in his throat than would a grain of millet-seed in 
the mouth of an ass. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

llow Pantagruel and his company were weary in eating still 

salt meats: qnd how Carpalim went a hunting to have some 

venison. 

Thus as they talked and # chatted together, 1 Carpalim said, 
And by the belly ^f St. (luenet, shall we never eat any 
venison ? This salt meat makes me horribly dry. I will go 
and fetch you a quarter of one of ’those horses which we 
have burned ; it is well roasted already. As he was rising 
up to go about it, he perceived under the side of a wood a 
fair great roe-buck, which came out of his fort, as I conceive, 

1 Thus as they talkea* Sfc.] Bead, Thus os they junketed tognher; 
lanquetoient, not quaijuetoicnt. 
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at the sight of Panurge’s fire. Him did he pursue and run 
after with as much vigour and swiftness, as if it had been a 
bolt out of a cross-bow, and caught him in a moment; and 
whilst ho was in his course, he with his hands took in the 
air four great bustards, seven bitterns, six and twenty grey 
partridges, two and thirty red-legged ones, sixteen pheasants, 
nine woodcocks, nineteen herons, two and thirty cushats and 
ring-doves; and with his feet killed ten or twelve leverets 
and rabbits, which were then at relief, 2 and pretty big withal, 
eighteen rails in a knot together, with fifteen young wild 
boars, two little heavers, and three great foxes. So, striking 
the kid with his falchion athwart the head, he killed him, 
and, bearing him on his back, he in his return took up his 
hares, rails, and young wild boars, and, as far off as he could 
be heard, cried out, and said Pan urge, my friend, vinegar, 
vinegar P Then the good Pantagruel, thinking he had 
fainted, commanded them to provide him some vinegar ; but 
Panurge knew well that there was some good prey in hands, 
and forthwith showed unto noble Pantagruel, how he was 
bearing upon his back a fair roe-buck, and all his girdle bor¬ 
dered with hares. Then immediately did Epistemon make, 
in the njtme of the nine muses, nine antique wooden spits, 4 
Eusthenes did help to flay, and Panurge placed two great 
cuirassier saddles in such sort, that they served for andirons, 
and, making their prisoner to be their cook, they roasted 
their venison by the fire, wherein the horsemen were burned; 
and, making great cheer with a good deal of vinegar, the 
devil a one of them did forbear from his victuals,—it was a 
triumphant and incomparable spectacle to see how they 
ravened and devoured. Then said Pantagruel, Would to 
God, every one of you had two pairs of little anthem or sa- 

2 Which were then at relief.] Hors dc page does not mean out a 
feeding, but about three quarters old, almost full grown. Hors de page 
properly signifies, out of a state of servitude; tipis Louis XI. of France 
(I think it was) used to say, he would put the kings of France hors de 
page, i. e., he would make them arbitrary; as our King James I. 
threatened, he would break the nock of parliaments. 

2 Vinegar, vinegar.] It is still in Languedoc a custom among hunters 
to cry out to one another Vinegar, as soon as they have shot a hare, 
because the true sauce fur that creature is vinegar. 

4 Nine antique wooden spits. ] The ancients used to roast their 
meat'on wooden spits, either liaiel or sorb-appie-tree. Virgil, 1. 2, of 
liis Gqprgics; “ piuguiaque in verubus torrebimus exta coluxnis.” 
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cring bells, 5 hanging at your chin, and that I had at mine 
the groat clocks of Rennes, 6 of Poictiers, of Tours, and of 
Cambray, to sec what a peal they would ring with the wag¬ 
ging of our chaps. But, said Panurge, it were better we 
thought a little upon our business, and by what means we 
might get the upper hand of our enemies. That is well re¬ 
membered said Pantagrucl. Therefore spoke he thus to the 
prisoner. My friend, tell us here the truth, and do not lie to 
us at all, if thou wouldesl not be flayed alive, for it is I that 
eat the little children. Relate unto us, at full the order, the 
number, and the strength of the army. To which the pri¬ 
soner answered. Sir, know for a truth, that in the army there 
are three hundred giants, all armed with armour of proof, 7 
and wonderful great. Nevertheless, not fully so great as 
you, except one that is their head, named Loup-garou, who 
is armed from head ^o foot with Cyclopical anvils. Further¬ 
more, one hundred threescore and three thousand foot, all 
armed with the skins of hobgoblins, strong and valiant men; 8 
eleven thousand four hundred men at arms or cuirassiers ; 
three thousand six hundred double cannons, and harque- 

5 Sacrimj bells.] Hawk’s bells. There is a bird of prey called a sacre. 

6 Jlenncs.] Noel de la Fail, author of the tales of EutraQel, who 

was a Breton, and counsellor of the parliament of Rennes, boasts much 
of the great clock at Rennes, which, perhaps, has notHlng remarkable 
more than many others, except the name of Franyoise carved on it 
by King Francis I. with his own hand. There is round it also this 
inscription. . 

“ Je suis nominee Dame Franqoise, 

Qui cinquanle mil livres poise: 

Et si do tant ne me croyez, 

Descendez moy, et me poisez.” 

. In English, 

Dame Frances is my nnme ; I weigh 
Full fifty thousand pound; 

If you distrust what I do say, 

Pray.gweigh me on the ground. 

7 Armour of proof.] Armed with free-stone, it should be; armez 
depierre de tailte. On which M. Duchat observes, this pleasant fancy 
is in the romance of Mabriant, ch. 81, where Roland having heard 
strange things concerning Mabnant’s marvellous cutrasse, By St. Denis, 
cries he, let him be armed with free-stone, 1’U enter the lists with him 
to-morrow. 

8 Strong and valiant men.] Enchanted by their wearing hobgoblins 
skins, which rendered them impenetrable both to sword and musket. 
The German word vest, which sin French signifies strong, is saideof a 
soldier who wears some sort of a magic spell about him. 
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busicrs without number; fourscore and fourteen thousand 
pioneers; one hundred and fifty thousand whores, fair like 
goddesses (that is for me, said Panurge,) whereof some are 
Amazons, some Eionnoises, others Parissiennes, Tauran- 
gellcs, Angcvines, Poictcvines, Normands, and High Dutch 
—there are of them of all countries, and all languages. 

Yea, but, said Pantagruel, is the king there ? Yes, Sir, 
said the prisoner, he is there in person, and we call him 
Anarehus, King of the Dipsodes, which is as much as to 
say thirsty people, for you never saw men more thirsty, nor 
more willing to drink ; and his tent is guarded by the giants. 
It is enough said Pantagruel, Come, brave boys, are you 
resolved to go with me? To which Panurge answered,God 
confound him that leaves you! I have already bethought 
myself how I will kill them all like pigs, and so that the devil 
one (fg of them shall escape.’ But 1 am somew hat troubled 
about one thing. And what is that ? said Pantagruel. It 
is, said Panurgc how I shall be able to set forward to the 
justling and bragmurdising of all the whores that be there 
this afternoon, in such sort, that there escape not one un¬ 
bumped by me, breasted and jammed after the ordinary 
fashion of man and woman in the Venetian conflict. I la, 
ha, ha, ha, said Pantagruel. 

And Oarpalim said. The devil take these sink-holes, if, 
by G—, 1 do not bumbast some one of them. Then said 
Enstlienes, What, shall nc\t I have any, whose spaces, 
since we came from ltouen, were never so well Wound up, 
as that my needle could mount to ten or eleven o'clock, 
till now, that I have it hard, stiff, and strong, like a hun¬ 
dred devils ? Truly, said Panurge, thou shalt have of 
the fattest, and of Ihose that are most plUmp, and in the 
best case. 

How now, said Epislemon, ercry one shall ride, and I 
must lead the ass ? the devil take himethat will do so. We 
will make use of the ..right of war, Qui potest caper e, capiat. 
No, no, said I’anurge, but tie thine ass to a crook, and ride 
as the world doth. And the good Pantagruel laughed at 
all this, and said unto them. You reckon without your host. 
1 am much afraid, that, before it be night, I shall see you 
in such taking, that you will have no great stomach to ride, 

9 piie devil one leg of them, Arc.] If pay one thinks to got away. I'll 
barn-string him at least. 
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but more like to be rode upon, with sound blows of pike 
and lance. Baste, said Kpistcmon, enough ol' that! I will 
not fail to briijg them to you, either to roast or boil, to fry 
or put in paste. They are not so many in number as were 
in the army of Xerxes, for he had thirty hundred thousand 
lighting men, if you will believe Herodotus and 'l'rogus Pom- 
peius, mid yet Themistocles with a few men overthrew them 
all. For God’s sake, take you no care for that. Cobsminny, 
cobsininny, said l’anurge, my codpiece alone shall suffice to 
overthrow all the men : and my St. Swcepbole, 1 " that dwells 
within it, shall lay all the women squat upon their backs. 
I'p then, my lads, said Panlagruel, and let us match along. 

CHAPTKR XXVII. 

How Pantagruel srl trp one trophy in memorial of their valour, 
ami Panurge another in remembrance of the hares. How 
Panlagruel likewise with his farts begat little men, ar^^nith 
his fsgs little women: and, how Panurge broke a great staff 
over two glasses. 

Before we depart hence, said Pantagruel, in remembrance 
of the exploit that you have now performed, I will in this 
place erect a fair trophy. Then every man amongst them, 
w ith a fair joy, and fine little country songs, set up a huge 
big post, wlxereunto they hanged a great cuirassier saddle, 
the ironstal of a barbed horse, bridle-bosses, bully-pieces for 
the knees, stirrup-leathers, spurs, stirrups, a coat of mail, a 
corslet tempered with steel, a battle-axe, a strong, short, and 
sharp horseman’s sword, a gantlet, a horseman’s mace, 
gushet-armour for the arm-pits, leg-harness, and a gorget, 
with all other furniture needful for the decoration of a tri¬ 
umphant arch, im sign of a trophy. And then Pantagruel, 
for an eternal memorial, wrote this victorial Ditton, as fol- 
lowcth. 

Here was the prowess made apparent of 
Four brave and valiant champion^ of proof. 

Who, without any arms but wit, at once. 

Like Fabius, or the two Scipions, 

10 St. Sucepfiole .] St. Balletrou. Rabelais here wanted a name 
which might be analogous to the subject lie’s treating of; lie therefore 
chose that of Balletrou, t. e., balaictrtm : halai de trou. Bala i jp a 
beesom or broom: trou a hole. 
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Burnt in a fire six hundred and threescore 
Crablice, strong rogues ne’er vanquished before. 

By this each King may learn. Book, Pawji, and Knight, 
That slight is much more prevalent than might. 

For victory. 

As all men see. 

Hangs on the ditty 
Of that committee. 

Where the great God 
Hath his abode. 

Nor £oth he to it strong and great men give, 

But to his elect, as we must believe ; 

Therefore shall he obtain wealth and esteem. 

Who through faith doth put his trust in him. 

Whilst Pantagruel was writing these forosaid verses, 
Paimrge halved and fixed upon a great stake the horns of a 
roeWick, together with (lie skin, and the right forefoot 
thereof, 1 the ears of three leverets, the chine of a cony, the 
jaws of a hare, the wings of two bustards, the feet of four 
quest-doves, a bottle or borracho full of vinegar, a horn 
wherein to put salt, a wooden spit, a larding stick, a scurvy 
kettle full of holes, dripping pan to make sance in, an earthen 
salt-cellar, and a goblet of Bcauvois. 2 Then, in imitation of 
Pantagruel’s' verses and trophy, wrote that which fol- 
loweth; 

1 The right forefoot thereof] It should be tlie two fore-legs thereof, 
for that is the true construction of “ les pieds droitz du vsnt du cliev- 
reuil: to prove which, thus says M. Dui hat; droit, from the Latin 
directus, does not here signify the dexter of the Latins, but the rectili¬ 
neal figure of the foot conjoined with, and holding by, the log of that 
creature. “ Et leurs pieds estoient pieds droits,” and their feet were 
straight feet, we read in Ezekiel's vision, ch. 1, v.*7, upon which woid 
Calvin has this note; “ Quantum attinet ad rcctitudinem, ego reforo 
non tanlum ad pedes, sed ad ipsa crura. I’crinde cst igitur ae si dix- 
isset (propheta) stetisse animalia ilia (fjemadmodum solent homines.” 
In which he has been followed by Mess. des*Marais. Pedes recti, says 
the Latin Bible in that place, which means their lugs stood upright like 
a man’s when he is standing. One of these fore-legs of a stag, that’s 
killed in hunting, is always in France presented to the chief man of the 
company. 

1 A goblet of Bcauvois ] The crockery ware of Bcauvois is not very 
extraordinary; the clay about Savigni and Lerolles, with which it is 
made, being none of the best. 
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Here four brave topers sitting on their bums. 

With flagons, nobler noise than drums, 

Carous'd it, bous'd it, toss'd the liquor. 

Each seem’d a liaechus-priest, or vicar : 

Hares, conies, bustards, pigs were brought ’em. 
With jugs and pipkins strew’d about ’em; 

For trophy-spoils to each good fellow. 

That is hereafter to be mellow. 

In every creed, 

'Tis on all hands agreed. 

And plainly confcst; 

When the weather is hot, 

That we stick to the pot, 

And drink o’ the best. 

First note, that in your bill of fare, 

Sauce he provided for the rare. 

Hut vinegar the most extol; 

’Tis of an hare the very soul. 

Then said Pantagrucl, Come, my lads, let us begone, we 
have staid here too long about our victuals; for very seldom' 
doth it fall out, that the greatest eaters do the most martial 
exploits. There is no shadow like that of flying colours, no 
smoke like that of horses, no clattering like that of armour. 
At this Epistemon began to smile, and said. There is no 
shadow like that of the kitchen, no smoke like that of pasties, 
and no clattering like that of goblets. Unto which answered 
Panurge, There is no shadow like that of curtains, no smoke 
like that of women’s breasts, and no clattering like that of 
ballocks. Then forthwith rising up he gave a fart, a leap, 
and a whistle,‘and most joyfully cried out aloud, Ever live 
Pantagrucl! When Pantagruel saw that, he would have 
done as much; but with the fart that lie let, the earth trem¬ 
bled nine leagues Shout, wherewith and with the corrupted 
air, he begot above three and fifty thousand little men, ill- 
favoured dwarfs, and with one fisg that he let, he made as 
many little women, crouching down, as you shall see in 
divers places, which never grow but like cows’ tails, down¬ 
wards, or, likd the Limosin radishes, round. How now, 
said Panurge, are ^our farts so fertile and fruitful ? lty G—, 
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here be brave farted men, 3 and fisgued women, let them be 
married together, they will beget line hornets and dorflics. 1 
So did Pantagruel, and called them pygmies. Those he sent 
to live in an island thereby, where since that time they are 
increased mightily. But the cranes make war with them 
continually, 5 against which they do most courageously de¬ 
fend themselves; for these little ends of men and dandiprats, 
(whom in Scotland they call whiphandlcs, and knots of a 
tar-barrel,) are commonly very testy and choleric: the phy¬ 
sical reason whereof is, because their heart is near their turf!.' 1 

At this same time, Panurge took two drinking glasses 
that were there, both of one bigness, and filled them with 
water up to the brim, and set one of them upon one stool, 
and the other upon another, placing them about five feet 
from one another. Then he took the staff of a javelin, 
about five feet and a half long, and put it upon the two 
glasses, so that the two ends of the staff did come just 
to the brims of the glasses. This done, he took a great 
stake or billet of wood, and said to Pantagruel, and fo the 
rest. My Masters, behold how easily we shall have the vic¬ 
tory over our enemies ; for, just as I shall break this staff 
here upon those glasses, without either breaking or crazing 
of them, nay, which is more, without spilling one drop of 
the water that is within them, even so shall we break the 
heads of our Dipsodes, without receiving any of us any 

3 Farted men.] Savates d'hummes. Dwarfs, demi-mcn, candles-end- 
men, bits of men, half-men, as a sav..lo is but half a shoe. 

1 Hornetn and dorjiies. ] Inasmuch as themselves were sprung from 
corruption. 

5 Cranes make war, 4>c.] Homer said it first, and Aristotle after 
him, 1. S, o. 12, of animals ; but it is an oddjcind of reason la Hruiere 
Champier gives for this enmity of the pigmies against the cranes; it is 
because those birds carry away their provisions from them. “ Pygmxi,” 
says he, “ pro frugibus adversus grues dimicabant. Nam et tantiilos 
homunculos initioribus alimentis uti liatura docuil et voluit.” 

0 Their heart is near their turd.] The editiop, of P. Estiard, Lyons 

1573, has splec- instead of t-d; but in all the ancient ones it is 

turd. Melanethou, iu J. Manlius’s Common Places, p. 251, c. “ de ira 
ejusque modcratione: scitis proverbinm Germanicutn-Kleinen leuten 
ligt tier drtk nahe beim hertzen ; id est, parvi homines cite irascuutur. 
Stomachus bled indignationcm signifieat, quia lnliosis statim aseendit 
bilis in orificium venlriculi, vel stomachi; ibique statim exre-stuat illis 
qui sunt d$e^oXot, seu proecipitis ir®. Peinde non est magnadistautia 
ab ori'.cio venlriculi ad cor, costeris paribus.” (Those German words 
verbatim are, little men’s hearts lie near their turd.) 
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wound, or loss in our person or goods. But, that you may 
not think there is any witchcraft in this, hold, said he 1o 
Eustlicnes, strike upon the midst as hard as thou canst with 
this log. Eustlicnes did so, and the staff broke in two pieces, 
and not one drop of water fell out of the glasses. Then, 
said he, I know a great many such other tricks, let us now 
therefore march boldly, and with assurance. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Il»w Pantagruel got the victory very strangely over the Dipsodes, 
and the Giants. 

After all this talk, Pantagruel took the prisoner to him, 
and sent him away, saying. Go thou unto thy king in his 
camp, and tell him tidings of what thou hast seen, and let 
him resolve to feast me to-morrow about noon ; for as soon 
as my galleys shall come, which will be to-morrow at fur¬ 
thest, I will prove ’unto him by eighteen hundred thousand 
fighting men, and seven thousand giants, all of them greater 
than I am, that he hath done foolishly and against reason, 
thus to invade my country. Wherein Pantagruel feigned 
that he had an army at sea. But the prisoner answered, 
that he would yield himself to be his slave, and that he was 
content never to return to his own people, byt rather with 
Pantagruel to fight against them, and for God’s sake be¬ 
sought him, that he might be permitted so to do. Wliere- 
unto Pantagruel would not gjve consent, but commanded 
him to depart thence speedily, and be gone, as he had told 
him, and to that effect gave him a box full of euphorbium, 
together with some grains of the black cameleon thistle, 
steeped into aqua vita:, and made up into the condiment of 
a wet sucket, commanding him to carry it to his king, and 
say unto him, that, if he were able to cat one ounce of that 
without drinking after it, Jie might then be able to resist 
him, without any fea* or apprehension of danger^ 

The prisoner then besought him wi[h joint hands, that in 
the hour pf the battle he would have compassion upon him. 
Whereat Pantagruel said unto him. After that thou hast de¬ 
livered all unto the king, put thy -whole confidence in God, 
and he will not forsake thee ; because, although for my part 
I be mighty, as thou miaycst see, and have an infinite n»m> 

2 f . 
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ber of men In arms, I do nevertheless Crust neither in my force 
nor iu mine industry, but all my confidence is in God my pro¬ 
tector, who doth never forsake those that in him do put their 
trust and confidence. This done, the prisoner requested him, 
that he would be contented with some reasonable com¬ 
position for his ransom. To which Pantagruel answered, 
that his end was not to rob nor ransom men, but to enrich 
them, and reduce them to total liberty. Go thy way, said 
he, in the peace of the living God, and never follow evil 
company, lest some mischief befal thee. The prisoner being 
gone, Pantaogucl said to his men, Gentlemen, I have made 
this prisoner believe that we have an army at sea, as also, 
that we will not assault them till to-morrow at noon, to the 
end that they, doubting of the great arrival of our men, may 
spend this night in providing and strengthening themselves, 
but in the mean time my intention is, that we charge them 
about the hour of the first sleep. 

Let us leave Pantagruel here with his apostles, 1 and speak 
of King Anarchus and his army. When the prisoner was 
come, he went unto the king, and told him how there was a 
great giant come, called Pantagruel, who had overthrown, 
and made to be cruelly roasted, all the six hundred and nine 
and fiffy horsemen, and he alone escaped to bring the news. 
Besides that, he was charged by the said giant to tell him, 
that the next day, about noon, he must make a dinner ready 
for him, for at that hour he was resolved to set upon him. 
Then did he give him that 4>ox wherein were those comfi- 
tures. But, as soon as he had swallowed down one spoonful 
of them, he was taken with such a heat in the throat, toge¬ 
ther with an ulceration in the flap of the top of the wind¬ 
pipe, that his tongue peeled with it, in such sort, that, for 
all they could do unto him, he found no ease at all, but by 
drinking only without cessation ; for as soon as ever he took 

1 Pantagruel here with his apostles.] It is a*wstoles in Rabelais. Tliey 
were hut ten or a dozen in number. Besides, in respect of the great 
multitude of the enemy,'these might consider them rather as ambassa¬ 
dors who were come to sue for peace, than people that were preparing 
to attack them. Tigrancs, in the life of Luculius, written by l’lutarch, 
did in the same light look upon the small body of Homans, who, but a 
few hours after, beat his numerous army. As for the word apostole, it 
is an old word, and anciently meant the pope ; but here it means un 
apStre, a person senb 
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the goblet from his head, his tongue was on fire, and there¬ 
fore they did nothing but still pour in wine into his throat 
with a funnel. Which when his captains, bashaws, and 
guard of Ins body did sec, they tasted of the same drugs, to 
try whether they were so thirst-procuring and alterative or 
no. But it so befel them as it had done their king, and they 
plied the flagon so well, that the noise ran throughout all 
the camp, how the prisoner was returned,—that the next 
day they wore to have an assault,—that the king and his 
captains did already prepare themselves for it, together with 
his guards, and that with carousing lustily, and quaffing as 
hard as they could. Every man, therefore, *in the army 
began to tipple, ply the pot, swill, and guzzle it as fast as 
they could. In sum, they drunk so much, and so long, that 
they fell asleep like pigs, all out of order throughout the 
whole camp. 

Let us now rctwn to the good Pantagruel, and relate how 
he carried himself in this business. Departing from the 
place of the trophies, he took the mast of their ship in his 
hand like a pilgrim’s staff, and put within the top of it * two 
hundred and seven and thirty puncheons of white wine of 
Anjou, the rest was of Rouen, and tied up to his girdle the 
bark all full of salt, as easily as the Lanskenuets carry their 
little panniers, and so set onward on his way.with his fellow 
soldiers. When he was come near to the enemy's camp. 
Panurge said unto him. Sir, if you would do well, let down 
this while wine of Anjou from the scuttle of the mast of the 
ship, that we may all drink thereof, like Bretons. 3 

Hereunto Pantagruel very willingly consented, and they 
drank so neat, that there was not so much as one poor drop 
left, of two hundred and seven and thirty puncheons, except 
one boracho or leathern bottle of Tours, which Panurgc 
filled for himself, for he called that his vademecum, and 
some scurvy lees of wine*in the bottom, which served him 
instead of vinegar. *After they had whittled anjl curried the 
can pretty handsomely. Panurge gave Pantagruel to eat 

Top of it. j La hune. Scuttle, a sort of cage, round the top of the 
mast. 

3 Like Bretons.] Like tlic people of Bretagne, who are such lovers 
of this good wlutr-wine, that though it grows about Vcrron m Anjou, 
it is called Vm Breton, because they engross it to themselves in a man¬ 
ner, and by their goud-wills uobody else should carry away a drop of it. 

12 v 2 
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some devilish drugs, compounded of litliolripton, which is a 
stone-dissolving ingredient, nephrocatarticon, that purgeth 
the reins, the marmalade of quinces, called eodiniac, a con¬ 
fection of cantliarides, which are green flics'breeding on the 
tops of olive-trees, and other kinds of diuretic or piss-pro¬ 
curing simples. This done, Pantagruel said to Carpalim, 
Go into the city, scrambling like a cat up against the wall, 
as you can well do, and tell them, that now presently they 
come out, and charge their enemies as rudely as they can, 
and, having said so, come down, taking a lighted torch with 
you, wherewjth you shall set on fire all the tents and pavi¬ 
lions in the camp, then cry as loud as you are able with your 
great voice, and then come away from thence. Yea, but, 
said Carpalim, were it not good to cloy all their ordnance ? 
No, no, said Pantagruel, only blow up all their powder. 
Carpalim, obeying him, departed suddenly, and did as he 
was appointed by Pantagruel, and all tiro combatants came 
forth that were in the city, and, when he had set fire in the 
tents and pavilions, he passed so lightly through them, and 
so highly and profoundly did they snort and sleep, that they 
never perceived him. He came to the place where their 
artillery was, and set their munition on fire. But hero was 
the danger. The fire was so sudden, that poor Carpalim 
had almost been burnt. And, had it not been for his won¬ 
derful agility, he had been fried like a roasting pig. But he 
departed away so speedily, that a bolt or arrow out of a 
crossbow could not have had a swifter motion. When he 
was clear of their trenches, he shouted aloud, and cried out 
so dreadfully, and with such amazement to the hearers, that 
it seemed all the devils of hell had been let loose. At 
which noise the enemies awaked, but can. you tell how? 
Even no less astonished than are monks at the ringing of 
the first peal to matins, which in Lusonnois is called rub- 
ballock. 

In the meantime Pantagruel began tS sow the salt that he 
had in his bark, and, because they slept with an open gaping 
mouth, he filled all their throats with it, so that these poor 
wretches were by it made to cough like foxes, crying, Ha. 
Pantagruel, how thou addest greater heat to .the firebrand 1 that 

* greater heat to the firebrand.] We are ofomrselves but too thirsty. 
Why wilt thou then, by thy drugs, still increase our thirst ? This ex¬ 
pression, which is of Poiclou, is equivalent to the Latin Titio ad ignem. 
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is in us! Suddenly Pantagruel had will lo piss, by means of 
the drugs which Panurge had given him, and pissed amidst 
the camp s« well and so copiously, that he drowned them 
all, and there was a particular deluge, ten leagues round 
about, of such considerable depth, that the history saith, if 
his father's great mare had been there, and pissed likewise, 
it would undoubtedly have been a more enormous deluge 
than that of Deucalion; for she did never piss, but she 
made a river, greater than is either the Rhone, or the 
Danube. Which those that were come out of the city 
seeing, said, They are all cruelly slain, see heftv the blood 
runs along. But they were deceived in thinking Pantagruel’s 
urine had been the blood of their enemies ; 5 for they could 
not sec but by the light of the fire of the pavilions, and some 
small light of the moon. 

The enemies, after that they were awaked, seeing on one 
side the fire in the camp, and on the other the inundation of 
the urinal deluge, could not tell what to say, nor what to 
think. Some said, that it was the end of the world, and the 
final judgment, which ought to be by fire. Others again 
thought tliat the sea-gods, Neptune. Proteus, Triton, and 
the rest of them, did persecute them, for that indgpd they 
found it to be like sea-water and salt. # 

() who were able now condignly to relate how Pantagruel 
did demean himself against the three hundred giants! O 
my Muse, my Calliope, my Thalia, inspire me at this time, 
restore uisto me my spirits; for this is the logical bridge of 
asses! Here is the pitfall, here is the difficulty, to have 
ability enough to express the horrible battle that was fought. 
Ah, would to God that 1 had now a bottle of the best wine 
that ever those ■ drank, who shall read this so veridical 
history. 

CHARTER XXIX. 

How Pantagruel discomfited the three hundred Giants armed 
with freestone , and Lovpgaroh their Captain. 

Tiie giants seeing all their camp drowned, carried away 
their King Anarchus upon their backs, as well as they could, 
out of the fort, as Hineas did his father Anchises, in the 

6 The blood of their cnSmies. ] The Moabites fell into the same Sms- 
take in ck. 3, of the Book of Kings. 
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time of the conflagration of Troy. When Panurge per¬ 
ceived them, he said to Pantagruel, Sir, yonder are the 
giants coming forth against you, lay on them with your mast 
gallantly like an old fencer; for now is the time that you 
must show yourself a brave man and an honest. And for 
our part wo will not fail you. I myself will kill to you a 
good many boldly enough; for why, David killed Goliak 
very easily, and then this great lecher Eustlienes, who is 
stronger than four oxen, will not spare himself. Be of good 
courage, therefore, and valiant, charge amongst them with 
point and edge, and by all manner of means. Well, said 
Pantagruel, of courage I have more than for fifty francs, but 
let us be wise, for Hercules first never undertook against two. 
That is well cacked, well seummered, said Panurge, do you 
compare yourself with Hercules ? You have, by G—, more 
strength in your teeth, and more scent in your bum, than 
ever Hercules had in all his body and soul. So much is a 
man worth as he esteems himself. Whilst they spake these 
words, behold Loupgarou was come with all his giants, 
who, seeing Pantagruel in a manner alone, was carried away 
with temerity and presumption, for hopes that lie had to kill 
the good man. Whereupon he said to his companions the 
giants. You wnnehers of the low country, 1 by Mahoom, 2 if 
any of you undertake to fight against these men hero, 1 will 
put you cruelly to death. It is my will, that you let me 
fight single. In the meantime you shall have good sport to 
look upon us. 

Then all the other giants retired with their king, to the 
place where the flagons stood, and Panurge and his com¬ 
rades with them, who counterfeited those that have had the 
pox, for he writhed about his mouth, shrunk up his -fingers, 
and with a harsh and hoarse voice said unto them, I for¬ 
sake—od, fellow-soldiers, if I would have it to be believed, 
that we m^ke any war at all. Give -us somewhat to eat 
with you, while our masters fight against one another. To 
this the king and giants jointly condescended, and aecord- 

1 You wenchcrs of the low country , <Jc.] In contradistinction to the 
gentry and nobility, who live in strong buildings situated on high places. 

1 By Mahoom.] By Mahomet. This oath, which in our old romances 
is u«ed by the Saracens, is still very frequent.in the mouths of the Lan- 
guedociaus, in things which they would not be understood to affirm 
seriously. 
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ingly made thorn to banquet with tlicm. In the meantime 
Panurge told them the follies of Turpin, the examples of 
St. Nicholas, 3 and the tale of a tub. Loupgarou then set 
forward towards Pantagruel, with a mace all of steel, and 
that of the best sort, weighing nine thousand seven hundred 
quintals, and two quarterons, at the end whereof were thirteen 
pointed diamonds, the least whereof was as big as the great¬ 
est bell oi Our Lady’s church at Paris,—there might want 
perhaps the thickness of a nail, or at most, that I may not 
lie; of the back of those knives which they call cut-lugs or 
ear-cutters, but for a little off or on, more or Jess, it is no 
matter,—and it was enchanted in such sort, that it could 
never break, but contrarily all, that it did touch, did break 
immediately. Thus, then, as he approached with great 
fierceness and pride of heart, Pantagruel, casting up his eyes 
to heaven, recommended himself to God with all his soul, 
making such a \o\t as followeth. 

O thou Lord God, who hast always been my protector, 
and my saviour, thou seest the distress wherein I am at this 
time. Nothing brings me hither but a natural zeal, which 
thou hast permitted unto mortals, to keep and defend them¬ 
selves, their wives and children, country and family’, in case 
thy own proper cause were not in question, which is the 
faith; for in such a business thou wilt have "no coadjutors, 
only a catholic confession and service of thy word, and hast 
forbidden us all arming and defence. For thou art the 
Almighty, who in thine own cause, and where thine own 
business is taken in hand, canst defend it far beyond all that 
we can conceive, thou who hast thousand thousands of hun¬ 
dreds of millions of legions of angels, the least of which is 
able to kill all mortal men, and turn about the heavens and 
earth at his pleasure, as heretofore it very plainly appeared 
in the army of Sennacherib. If it may please thee, there¬ 
fore, at this time to jssist me, as my whole trust and confi¬ 
dence is in thee alone, I vow unto thee, that in Ml countries 

3 The examples of St. Nn-hulas. ] In placing here the examples or 
historical passages of the legend of St. Nicholas, the author shews what 
credit he gave to that legend. The fables of Turpin mean the lying 
history which Archbishop Turpin left concerning the Emperor Charle¬ 
magne, and one of these fables is, that one day the sun stood still, to 
give that hero all the time that was necessary to finish the destruction 
of the mighty army of the Saracens. 
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whatsoever, wherein I shall have any power or authority, 
whether in this of Utopia, or elsewhere, I will cause thy 
holy gospel to be purely, simply, and entirely pleached, so 
that the abuses of a rabble of hypocrites 4 and false prophets, 
who by human constitutions, and depraved inventions, have 
impoisoned all the world, shall be quite exterminated from 
about me. 

This vow was no sooner made, but there was heard a 
voice from heaven, saying. Hoc fac et vinces: that is to say, 
Do this, and thou shalt overcome. Then Pantagruel seeing 
that Loupgarou with his mouth wide open was drawing 
near to him, went against him boldly, and cried out as loud 
as he was able, Thou diest, villain,''’ thou diest! purposing 
by his horrible cry to make him afraid, according to the dis¬ 
cipline of the Lacedaemonians. Withal, he immediately 
cast at him out of his bark, which he wore at his girdle, 
eighteen cags, and four bushels of salt, Svherewith he filled 
both his mouth, throat, nose, and eyes. At this Loupgarou 
was so highly incensed, that, most fiercely setting upon him, 

4 Hypocrites.] Surely, when liabelais wrote this, he was not re¬ 
converted to the Homan church. 

6 Villain,] Read, slave, for that is the true meaning of the word 
villain, which is the antithesis of the word gentleman, and primarily 
signifies (not always a knave, as with us. but) a bond-man, or one of 
servile condition. A French author, quoted by Cotgrave, affirms, 
that the gentlemen of France term vilains all farmers, husbandmen, 
ploughmen, and generally all yeomen, how free soever their condition 
or tenures be; and that country gehtlemen term so all citizens, burgh¬ 
ers, and inhabitants of walled towns. Hence also it comes to signify a 
churl, carle, boor, clown; a miser, a knave, vurlet, and any base- 
humoured, ill-born, and worse-bred bumpkin: but all these arc no 
more than the secondary meanings of the word villain. To come to M. 
Duchat: he observes upon the word ri baud, here likewise used by 
Rabelais, that it is synonymous to paillard, in the signification wherein 
Loupgarou just before had called paillars de plat pais his companions, 
born and bred like him, in the plains fvhere corn grows (and conse¬ 
quently where there is store of chaff and straw (jpaille) whence pail¬ 
lard .) so thaf instead of you wenchers of tl)e tow-country, as Sir T. U. 
translates it, it should have been, you clowns of the flat or low country; 
for paillard does not there absolutely mean a whoremaster, though I 
confess it is generally so understood, and paillarder is used in that sense 
in the Bible ; though strictly, as it comes from paille, straw, it means 
to haunt thatched bawdy-houses; tumbling in the straw, or upon straw- 
beds; bitch-hunting-it in barns. So ribaud ,<joes not signify only a 
ruffifn, or a lecher, but likewise a labouring man of a big body, strong 
Iimbg, and hard constitution; a tough vvhoreson. 
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he thought even then with a blow of his mace to have beat 
out his brains. But Pantagruel was very nimble, and had 
always a cytick foot, and a quick eye, and therefore, with 
his left foot did he step back one pace, yet not so nimbly, 
but that the blow, falling upon the bark, broke it in four 
thousand, four score and six pieces, and threw all the rest of 
the salt about the ground. Pantagruel, seeing that, most 
gallantly displayed the vigour of his arms, and according to 
the art of the axe, gave him with the great end of his mast 
a*home-thrust a little above the breast; then, bringing along 
the blow to the left side, with a slash strucl^ him between 
the neck and shoulders. After that, advancing his right 
foot, he gave him a push upon the couillons, with the upper 
end of his said mast, wherewith breaking the scuttle, on the 
top thereof, he spilt three or four puncheons of wine that 
were left therein. 

Upon that, Ltfupgarou thought that he had pierced his 
bladder, and that the wine that came forth had been his 
urine. Pantagruel, being not content with this, would have 
doubled it by a side-blow; but Loupgarou, lifting up his 
mace, advanced one step upon him, and with all his force 
would have dashed it upon Pantagruel, wherein, to speak 
the truth, he so sprightfully carried himself, that, if God had 
not succoured the good Pantagruel, he had been cloven from 
the top of his head to the bottom of his milt. But the 
blow glanced to the right side, by the brisk nimblencss of 
Pantaguuel, and his mace sartk into the ground above three¬ 
score and thirteen feet, through a huge rock, out of which 
the fire did issue greater than nine thousand and six tons. 6 
Pantagruel, seeing him busy about plucking out his mace, 
which stuck in the ground between the rocks, ran upon him, 
and would have clean cut off his he§d, if by mischance his 
mast had not touched a little against the stock of Loupgarou’s 
mace, which was enchdnted, as we have said before. By 
this means his mas? broke off about three handfuls above his 
hand, whereat he stood amazed like*a bell-founder, and cried 
out. Ah, Panurge, where art thou ? Panurge, seeing that, 
said to the king and the giants, by G—, they will hurt one 
another, if they be not parted. But the giants were as merry 

* Nine thousand and % s\x tons.] An expression taken from the man¬ 
ner of measuring the capacity or burthen of merchant ships, by fhe ton. 
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as if they had been at a wedding. Then Carpalim would 
have risen from thence to help his master; but one of the 
giants said unto him, by Golfarin the nephew of v Malioom, 
if thou stir hence, I will put thee in the bottom of my breeches, 
instead of a suppository, which cannot choose but do me 
good. For in my belly 1 am very costive, and cannot well 
cagar 7 without gnashing my teeth, and making many filthy 
faces. Then Pantagruel, thus destitute of a stair, took up 
the end of his mast, striking athwart and alongst upon the 
giant, but he did him no more hurt than you would do with -a 
filip upon a smith's anvil. In the meantime Loupgarou was 
drawing his mace out of the ground, and, having already 
plucked it, out, was ready therewith to have struck JJanta- 
tagruel, who, being very quick in turning, avoided all his 
blows, in taking only the defensive part in hand, until on a 
sudden he saw, that Loupgarou did threaten him with these 
words, saying. Now, villain, will not I fall to chop thee as 
small as minced meat, and keep thee henceforth from ever 
making any more poor men athirst! Then, without any more 
ado, Pantagruel struck him such a blow with his foot against 
the belly, that he made him fall backwards, his heels over 
his head, 8 and dragged him thus along at flay-buttoek above 
a flight-shot. Then Loupgarou cried out, bleeding at the 
throat, Mahooni, Mahoom, Mahooin, at which noise all the 
giants arose to succour him. But Panurge said unto them. 
Gentlemen, do not go, if you will believe me; for our master 
is mad, and strikes athwart and alongst, he cares not ■where ; 
he will do you a mischief. But the giants made no account 
of it, seeing that Pantugrucl had never a staff. 

And when Pantagruel saw those giants approach very near 
unto him, he took Loupgarou by the two feet, and lift up 
his body like a pike in # the air, wherewith it being harnished 
with anvils, he laid such heavy load amongst those giants 
armed with freestone, that, striking them down as a mason 
doth little knpbs of stones, there was nbt one of them that 
stood before him, whom he threw not flat to the ground. 

7 Cac/ar.] Spanish. To do that which the king himself can’t get 
another to do for him. 

B His heels over his head.'] This strange battle between Pantagruel 
and Loupgarou is almost wholly imitated from ch. G, of vol. 2, of 
I’erceforcst, where Sir Lyonnel uses much thersamc play against the 
giant tfcth the golden mane, whose head he did at last cut off. 
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And by the breaking of this stony armour there was made 
such a horrible rumble, as put me in mind of the butter- 
tower of tit. Stephen’s at Bourgcs, when it melted before 
the sun. 9 Punurgc, with C'urpalim and Eusthenes, did cut 
in the meantime the throats of those that were struck down, 
in such sort, that there escaped not one. Pantagruel to any 
man’s sight was like a mower, who with his scythe, which 
was Loupgarou, cut down the meadow-grass, to wit, the 
giants; but, with this fencing of Pantagrucl's, Loupgarou 
l<fst. his head, which happened when Pantagruel struck down 
one whose name was Killandouille or Puddyig-plunderer, 
who was armed cap-a-pie with Grison-stoncs, 111 one chip 
whereof splintering abroad cut off Epistemon's neck clean 
and fair. For otherwise the most part of them were but 
lightly armed with a kind of sandy brittle stone, and the 
rest with slates. 11 At last, when he saw that they were all 
dead, he threw tlffe body of Loupgarou, as hard as he could, 
against the city, where falling like a frog upon his belly, in 
the great piazza thereof, he with the said fall killed a singed 
he-eat, wet she-cat, a farting duck, and a bridled goose. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

How Epistemon, who had his head cut off,' was finely healed by 

Panurge, and of the news which he brought from the devils, 

and of the damned people in hell. 

Tms gigantal victory being ended, Pantagruel withdrew' 

9 Melted bifore the sun.] Melted and sunk in at high noon, as if it 
had been butter. 

10 Grison-stoncs.] A sort of hard, sparkling, brownish grey, long- 
lasting free-stone, til to pave with, says Cotgrave, at the word gres; of 
which tlie grison is a species, says Ducliat; adding that the prison is 
very common about Poietiers. Cotgrave says die grison is a kind of 
free-stone, soft when it is taken out of the quarry, but afterwards grows 
very hard. (So does the stunc dug out of the quarries about Bath in 
Somersetshire.) 

11 Lightly armed, $c.] With a stone called tuff, tvliich Cotgrave 
describes thus: a kind of while sand, or hoft and brittle stone, often¬ 
times covering or lying in flakes, on good soil. Ducliat says it is a 
stone of Poictou, porous, spongy, and light. He adds, that in Langue¬ 
doc they call tuff, that sort of stone which is generated in some places, 
ot the gravel which is cast thither by the wheels of water mills, which 
stand pretty thick on tome rivers of that country. 

1 Who had his head cut off I] Qwi avoil coupe testve, not % ttste 
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himself to the place of the flagons, and called for Panurge 
and the rest, who came unto him safe and sound, except 
Eusthenes, whom one of the giants had scratched a little in 
the face, whilst he was about the cutting of his throat, and 
Epistemon, who appeared not at all. Whereat Pantagruel 
was so aggrieved, that he would have killed himself. But 
Panurge said unto him, Nay, Sir, stay a while, and we will 
search for him amongst the dead, and find out the truth of 
all. Thus ns they went seeking after him, they found him 
stark (Tend, with his head between his arms all bloody. 
Then Eustheijes cried out, Ah, cruel death! hast thou taken 
from me the perfectcst amongst men ? At which words 
Pantagruel rose up with the greatest grief that ever any man 
did see, and said to Pan urge, Ha, my friend, the prophecy 
of your two glasses, and the javelin staff, was a great deal 
too deceitful. But Panurge answered. My dear bullies all, 
weep not one drop more, for, he being Jet all hot, 1 will 
make him as sound as ever lie was. In saying this, he took 
the head, and held it warm foregainst his codpiece, that the 
wind might not enter into it. Eusthenes and Carpalim car¬ 
ried the body to the place where they had banqueted, not 
out of any hope that ever he would recover, but that Panta¬ 
gruel might sec it. 

Nevertheless 'Panurge gave him very good comfort, say¬ 
ing, If I do not heal him, I will be content to lose my head, 
which is a fool's wager. Leave off, therefore, crying, and 
help me. Then cleansed he his neck very well wi!h pure 
white wine, and, after that, took his head, and into it syna- 
pised some powder of diamerdis, 2 which he always carried 
about him in one of his bags. 3 Afterwards he anointed it 
eoupe'e. Upon wliicli M. Duckal observes, there is a child’s play, which 
at Metz they call cuupc teste; at which play, which in English may be 
called the heading or beheading, the lad that is headed, as they call it, 
docs but sink his head into his bosom, and the rest leap over him. M. 
Duchat thinks this was what made Rabelais ustMhat term here, to ex¬ 
press an accident, which Epistemon got over almost as easily os a child 
beheaded at the boys’ play. 

2 Powder of diamerdis. ] Confettionnc di salvia selvatica. A confection 
of wild sage : also merda, says the Fr. and Itul. Diet, of Oudin, in letter 
I). In this last sense ol merda , Cotgrave interprets diamerdis, a con¬ 
fection of - turds, pilgrim's salve; the double-entendre is the better, 
because sage is really good to consolidate wounds withal. 

2 Bays. ] Fatjucs. Menage had remarked at this place of his Rabelais, 
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with I know not what ointment, and set it on very just, rein 
against vein, sinew against sinew, and spondyl against 
spondyl, that he might not be wry-necked,—for such people, 
he mortally’hated. 1 This done, he gave it round about some 
fifteen or sixteen stitches with a needle, that it might not 
fall off again, then on all sides, and every where, he put a 
little ointment on it, which he called resuseitative. 

Suddenly Epistcmon began to breathe, then opened his 
eyes, yawned, sneezed, and afterwards let a great household 
fast. Whereupon I’anurge said. Now, certainly, he isrtiealed, 
—and therefore gave him to drink a large full glass of strong 
white wine, with a sugared toast. In this fashion was Epis- 
temon finely healed, only that he was somewhat hoarse for 
above three weeks together, and had a dry cough of which 
he could not be rid, but by the force of continual drinking. 
And now he began to speak, and said, that he had seen 
the devil, had spoken with Lucifer familiarly, and had been 
very merry in hell, and in the Elysian fields, affirming very 
seriously before them all, that the devils were boon com¬ 
panions, and merry fellows. But, in respect of the damned, 
lie said he was very sorry, that I’anurge had so soon called 
him back into this world again ; for, said he, I took won¬ 
derful delight to see them, llow so r said 1’antagfuel. Be¬ 
cause they do not use them there, said Epistcmon, so badly 
as you think they do. Their estate and condition of living 
is but only changed after a very strange manner ; for I saw 
Alexander the Great there, nfending and patching on clouts 
upon old breeches and stockings, and thus got a very poor 
living. 

Xerxes was a crier of mustard. 

Romulus, a suiter, and palcher of pattens. 8 

Numa, a nailsmitli. 

that anciently facquiere signified a small pocket; but he did not know 
that both fucijue uitd facquiere come from the German fach, which sig¬ 
nifies a box, a case, afld so it means here, of which dP ail urge had a 
great many in his bag. 

4 For such people he mortally hated.} Rabelais, who produces him¬ 
self here under the character of I’anurge, confesses the aversion he had. 
for the Cordeliers, who, among all the religious of St. Rrancis’s order, 
most affect to hang the head, that they may appear devout and mortified. 

6 A salter and pitcher of pattens.} Rabelais says only saulmer, a 
salt merchant. Sir T. V. has indeed given him an additional tatde to 
mend his commons. 
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Tarquin, a porter. 8 

Piso, a clownish swain.’ 

Sylla, a ferryman. 

Cyrus, a cowherd. 

Themistocles, a glass-maker. 

Epaminondas, a maker of mirrors or looking-glasses. 

Brutus and Cassius, surveyors or measurers of land. 8 

Demosthenes, a vine-dresser. 

Cicero, a fire-kindlcr. 0 

Falftas, a threader of heads. 10 

Artaxerxes, a rope-maker. 11 

.ZEneas, a miller. 13 

Achilles was a scald-pated maker of hay-bundles. 18 

Agamemnon, a lick-box. 11 

Ulysses, a hay-mower. 

Nestor, a dcer-kccper or forester. 18 

Darius, a gold-finder, or jakes-farmer.«, 

Aneus Martius, a ship-trimmer. 

Camillus, a foot-post. 16 

8 Tarquin, a porter .] Tacquin being a porter in French, Kabelais 
quibbles upon Tacquin and Tarquin. 

I Piso, a clownish swam.] The like on Piso and peasant. 

8 Brutus and Cassius, surveyors of land.] Ayrinicnseur : a measurer 
of land; for so they were indeed when in the Held of Philippi they 
measured the earth with the length of their own bodies, or bit the dust, 
as the poet’s phrase is. 

* Cicero, a fire-kindlcr.] For contributing to the civil war, in de¬ 
claring for Pompey. - 

10 Fullius, a threader of beads or patcnoslers .] He had bicn a great 
temporizer. 

II Artaxerxes, a rope-maker.] Probably Artaxerxes Mncmou, whose 
life Plutarch lias written. 

13 ABneas, a miller .] He carried his father out of Troy, like a miller 
with a sack of meat at his back. 

13 Achilles, a scald pated, Arc.] He is commonly pictured with his 
helmet on. 

14 Agamemnon, a lick-box .] Lichecasse is a lick-box, or sweet-lips. 
Cotgrave sayc, Homer’s Iliad represents A^lmemnon as a sober and 
frugal prince. Accordingly afterwards, 1. 4, c. II, we see him very 
averse to coming, at any time, into a kitchen. It is, perhaps, for that 
very reason Uabelais makes him act by the rule of contraries, i. e. lick¬ 
ing dishes and making sops in the dripping-pan; for casse, in Poietou, 
is a dripping-pan, and licher is to lick. 

18 Nestor, a forester.] Uarpailleur. It likewise signifies a seller of 
old trinkets, or old iron. Perhaps llabtlais nfcanttliis last, on account 
of Nestor’s extreme old age. 

u ‘Camillus, afoot-post.) Galochicr docs indeed signify a foot-post, 
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Marcellus, a shelter of beans. 11 

- Drusus, a taker of money at the doors of play-houses. 16 

Scipio Africanus, a crier of lee in a wooden-slipper. 

Asdrubaf, a lantern-maker. 

Hannibal, a kettle-maker and seller of egg-shells. 

Priamus, a seller of old clouts. 

Lancelot of the Lake was a flayer of dead horses.' 3 

All the Knights of the Hound Table, 20 were poor day- 
or any clownish ill-bred fellow. It means also a maker of yallnches, 
lijgU wooden pattens or clogs, which are said to be first stalled by 
and from the Gauls, whom t'amillus drove from Home; and therefore 
ltubeluis styles lam yalloehier , a maker of yalloches, oar wooden shoes. 
It also means a sort of slipper worn over the shoes. 

11 Marcellus , a, shelter of beans.] One need only have hands for such 
a trade ; the head has but little to do in it. Besides, in respect of the 
emulation and strife between Marcellus and F'abius Maximus, which 
of the two should do his country most service, we may ailirm that the 
happy activity of the former against Hannibal prompted the other to 
show against that edtemy of the Roman people, how far the prudence 
of a general could contribute to ruin an army already weakened by 
many battles. Fabius had his name from /aba t, beans: now Marcellus 
exciting Fabius to do his best, is that which, in the style of Rabelais, 
rendered the other a sheller of beans ; he made the beans turn out. 

18 Drusus, $c.J That the great Drusus Gcrmanicus should be such 
a poor wretch in the other world, shows, as Flpistcmon had said, that 
those, who in this life had been the most eminent, arc in the next the 
most abject. 

VJ Lancelot, kc. ] The most renowned knight-errant of early romance 
and poetry, the friend of Sir Tristram, and the favoured lover of the fair 
(! uonever. The hero of an old romance, in 3 vols. dto. Sorel. Biblioth. 
Fr. p. 15(1. 

All the Kniyhts of the. Rouna i aolc, S;c. ] Few people arc to be in¬ 
formed that it was the famous King Arthur of Great Britain, who, in 
or about the year.Vit), established the order of those celebrated knights, 
who make such a figure in our old romance. Few likewise are to 
learn that the reason why they are called so w as, because that prince, 
to whom they were all as it were peers (pares) and companions, was 
pleased that, when in any solemnities of the court they should all be 
seen silting at fecund tablg, they should be acknowledged to be all 
equal, not indeed in bjjth or dignities, but in merit, in valour, and in 
virtue : but I have never yet met with any one that had the curiosity 
to inform himself exactly as to the number of members this illustrious 
hotly consisted of. For my part, I am fully satisfied the knights of the 
Round Table were at first but very few m number ; but as at those 
frequent assemblies, called rours planters (open courts, Colgrave says) 
there always appeared some young prince, who came thither to solicit 
the favour of being made a knight, and as from time to time some one 
of those new knights merited by his acts of prowess to be admitted to 
the table of the old ones ; thence it comes that in the 2nd vol. 81, of 
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labourers, employed to row over the rivers of Oocytus, Phlc- 
geton, Styx, Acheron, and Lethe, when my lords the devils 
had a mirid to recreate themselves upon the water, as in 
the like occasion are hired the boatmen at Lyons, the gon- 
delicrs of Venice, and oars of London. Hut with this dif¬ 
ference, that these poor knights have only for their fare a 
bob or flirt on the nose, and, in the evening, a morsel of 
coarse mouldy bread.' 1 

Trajan was fisher of frogs. 

Ante-unus, a lackey.® 

Commodus, a bagpiper. 23 

I’ertinax, a peeler of walnuts. 

Lucullus, a maker of rattles and hawks’ bells. 24 

Justinian, a pedlar. 

Hector, a snap-sauce scullion, 

Lancelot of the Lake, we see them amount to two hundred and fifty. 
True it is, in two other places of that book, (vol. .1, f. 117, B(i.) the num¬ 
ber docs not exceed a hundred and fifty ; but tins might have been the 
consequence of some disaster, or of a reformation which might have 
been made among them. 

Course mouldy bread.] Pain ehaumrny. Whether, according to 
the edition of 1358, we are to read ehaumrny, (coarse bread) from its 
being mingled with c/iaumc (stubble) or eaten by poor peoplowho live 
in c/iaumines (tlintebed cots), or whether, comformalile to the new 
editions, and to that of Dolet, we prefer chumnisy (mouldy bread) from 
its being grown noisy (mouldy) by being put in a cupboard when it 
was chaud (hot) ; in either ease, it may be truly said of these knights 
whom Epistemon saw in the other vvoild, that they had eaten their 
white bread first. (Manger son pain hlunc Ir premier , is, to spend one’s 
best abilities, in estate or body, in bis youth, and leave milling but 
wants and weakness for old age.) The reason why Rabelais has made 
watermen of all the knights of the round table, who in their time were 
great tillers and tournanienters, is because the watermen in France are 
great sportsmen that way in their juslling for the goose, and ether 
festivals of theirs. 

82 Antoninus, a laeguey.] Diminutive names, i. e. diminutive in 
Sense, not syllables, sm h as Antoninus (Irom Antonins) l’ierrot 
(Peterkiu) from Pierre (Peter), Jannot (Johnny) ...om Jean (John), 
are very suitable to laoquies. 

23 Commoilus, a hay-jnper.] Sir T. U. .mistakes the sense of Ra¬ 
belais’ yayetier. and transfates it jet-maker, but yayta, in Spanish, 
signifies a bag-pipe, and yaytero, one that plays on that frousy musty 
instrument. 6 ayta likewise signifies a clyster, but that is ironically 
only. It is indeed a Gothic word originally. 

24 Lueirllus, a maker of rattles, SjC.] Grillotier -.iginfies agrid-iron- 
maker, as well as a maker of corals with brlls, and other toys for 
children. 
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Paris was a pom ueggar. 

Cambyses, a mule-driver. 

Nero, a tytsc blind fiddler, 25 or ]>layer on that instrument 
which is called a windbroach. Pierabras was his serving- 
man, who did him a thousand mischievous tricks, and would 
make him eat of the brown bread, and drink of the turned 
wine, when himself did both eat and drink of the best. 

J ulius Ca'.sar and Pompey were boat-wrights and tighters 
of ships. 

Valentine and Orson 2r ' did serve in the stoves of hdTX, and 
were sw'eat-rubbers in hot houses. 

Giglan and Gawain were poor swine-herds. 21 

Geoffrey with the great tooth, was a tinder-maker and seller 
of matches. 

Godfrey do Bullion, a hood-maker. 28 

Kero, a base blimbfiddlrr.] Nero loved fiddling and shows. Ra¬ 
belais, in another place, calls Nero triiand , a rascally fellow ; and here 
he makes him get a sorry living by playing on a rascally, rude, harsh- 
sounding instrument, called a vieillc. p* Us accordcrant Ires bien 
ieurs vuullcs ensemble they jumbled their fiddles passing well toge¬ 
ther ; lint this phrase hath a further (filthy) sense. Cotyrave. j 

20 I'alentinc and Orton, Ac. j This romance having been long since 
common in England, I shall only say I have read it and lorgot it, 
Orson is, I think, a hairy man, for which reason (though M. Ducliat 
says nothing of it) Rabelais may have made him a fubber in the in¬ 
fernal bagnios below, hair-cloths being used in our bagnios here above 
to rub people’s hides with in their sweating. 

- 1 Gii/fan and Oairain.] Or as Rabelais spells these names, Giglain 
and GouvaSn, were heroes of the old romances, as were also Arthur 
(Artus in French) of .Britain, and Ferceforest, mentioned below. It 
appears from some verses of Marot, that these romances were all read 
with pleasure at the French court till that poet’s time. The romance 
of Gauvain, a MS., is often quoted by Borel. That of Perceforcsl, 
printed 8vo. in G vols. at Paris, 1531, relates the knightly adventures of 
a king of England, who wus surnamed l’erceforest, for having dared 
to pierce almost jjone into a forest fraught with enchantments, and 
possessed by a race Of strange‘wicked creatures, whose cruelties and 
violent outrages generally fell upon all the ladies and damsels of the 
country. This book, by the by, was one .of those which the King 
Charles IX. usually busied himself in reading, by order of the queen 
mother. As for Giglain, Ziiiantc, son of Monodant, see Ariosto, canto 
19, n. 38. The Spaniard Anthony Guevara, who had read the romance 
of Giglain or Giglan, as he calls it, puts this book into the number of 
some others, out ofVhich no good, but a great deal of evil, maybe 
learned. * a 

28 Godfrey de Bullion: a hood-maker.] Dominotier m French. A 

2 G * 
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Jason was a bracelet-maker.® 

Don Pietro de Castille, a carrier of indulgences. 

Morgante, a beer-brewer. 30 . 

lluon of Bordeaux, a hooper of barrels. 31 

Pyrrhus, a kitchen-scullion. 

Antiochus, a chimney-sweeper. 

Octavian, a scraper of parchment. 

Nerva, a mariner. 33 

Pope Julius was a crier of pudding pies, but he left off 
wearing there his great buggerly beard. 33 
maker of dominos; because of bis devoutness. Mczcrai calls him da 
Bullion, and Bucliolcer, Bilionteus. 

39 Jason was a bracelet-maker.] This is wrong in a double respect. 
First, though it is Jason in the new editions, it should be Baudoin, us 
in that of Dolet. Secondly, Manilier does not signify a bracelet-maker, 
but the same as maryuillier; a church-warden, or one that in popish 
countries gathers for a poor preacher. This Baudoin (or Baldwin) was 
Godfrey of Bullion’s younger brother, and much inferior to him in 
merit; and therefore lie here follows his elder brother as but a servitor, 
in comparison of that hero. 

30 Morgante, a beer-brewer.] Morgant in the original. As a beer- 
brewer, we see him hereafter giving nine hogsheads of beer to the frank 
archer Bagnolet, to pacify his wrath against poor Pe'rccforcst. who had 
happened, very innocently, and without any ill design, to piss against a 
wall where St. Anthony’s fire was painted. Mention has been made 
of the giant Morgante, and of the romance which bears his name, in the 
notes on the 1st eh. of this book. 

31 Huon of Bordeaux, a hooper of barrels.] Rclicur de tonneaulx ; 
a cask or tun-binder. The country about Bordeaux yields vast quan¬ 
tities of wine; accordingly there. are in that city above two thousand 
coopers, who would be at a loss for the wood they have otcasion for, 
did they not procure it from the Danes in exchange for wine. See 
Scaligeraua at the word Bordeaux. 

Next to this should be (but omitted by Sir T. U.J ltomulus, a 
cobbler, botcher, or other mender of any old things. 

33 Nerva, a mariner.] Read, not a mariner, but the lowest drudge of 
a kitchen. Houssc-puillier in French. Mat. Cordcrius, Do Corr. 
Serm. Emend, c. 24, n. 26. “ flic, mediastinus. Un soullon de 

cuisine.” A kitchen slave, a drudge-puddirfjf. ' “ In gymnasiis 
Parisiensibus dici solct, un Mormiton.” Hdussepaillicr, from housse, 
a horse cloth (whence our housing) and paille, straw, signifies properly 
a slovenly nasty boy, whose clothes are covered all over with chaif and 
bits of straw. 

33 His great buggerly beard.] This glances at mesdames the slie- 
goats, those bearded females, generally favourites of messieurs the bug- 
gcrantocs. Besides, the Bougres or Bulgarians’’ wear a long beard, 
espicially the priests, and yet more especially the patriarch of that 
people. Moreover, this Pope Julius, viz. Julius II. was, as! lake it, 
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John of Paris was a greaser of boots. 

Arthur of Britain, an ungreaser of caps. 

Perce-Fo^est, a carrier of fagots. 

Pope Boniface the Eighth, a scummer of pots. 

Pope Nicholas the Third, a maker of paper. 34 

Pope Alexander, a rat-catcher. 35 

Pope Sixtus, an anointer of those that have the pox.” 

What, said Pantagrucl, have they the pox there too ? Surely, 
said Epistcmon. 1 never saw so many: there are there, I 
think, above a hundred millions ; for believe, that thole who 
have not had the pox in this world, must have it in the other. 

Cotsbody, said Panurge, then I am free ; for I have been 
as far as the hole of Gibraltar, reached unto the outmost 
bounds of Hercules, and gathered of the ripest. 37 

Ogier the Dane, 39 was a furbishcr of armour. 

The King Tigranes, a mender of thatched houses. 39 

Galien Restored, 4i taker of moldwarps. 40 

the first pope that ever distinguished himself by along beard. Now, 
as at the siege of Miranda, which he carried on himself in person, in 
1511, he hastened the works, ordered the battery, excited the soldiers, 
sometimes by fair words, and sometimes by threats, to exert their 
utmost endeavours to carry the place soon, perhaps Rabelais makes 
this pope a crier of petits pates toulchauds, hot petty patees, because at 
that siege he had spurred on his people to the assault of some petty 
patee or bastion, as the attacking whereof might be vfry hot work, or 
executed in very hot weather. 

34 Pope Nicholas the Third, a maker of paper.\ Nicolas pape tiers 
estoit papcticr. Allusion of papeticr t to pape tiers, or the third of that 
name. A lirench pun, untranslatable. 

35 Pope Alexander, a rat-catcher. J Alexander VI. who caught a 
rat, as the saying is, when by mistake he who was ras [a shaveling] 
was poisoned by another ras [ a shaveling] with rats-bane. Here is a 
Buperfoctation of puns for ye. 

K Pope Sixtus, an anointer of those that have the pox ] On account 
of that cancrous botch, with which, Rabelais says, (ch. 17 of this book) 
Sixtus IV. was so horribly tormented, that he wus a cripple by it all 
his life. 

31 And gathered of the rifest.] Before, in ch. 15, the au^ior calls the 
grand pox, the blessed fruit. . 

38 Ogier the Dane.] An old romance of chivalry, published in prose, 
and printed in the beginning of the sixteenth century ; but a MS. of it 
in Leonine verses was part of President du Thou (Tliuanus's) library. 

39 Thatched houses .] Vn rccouvreur means a mender of slated or 
tiled, as well as thatched houses. 

40 Galien restored , t$c. J • Preneur de taupes. A mole-catcher. This 
romance has for its hero the young Galien, son of Jaqueline. daughter 

2 a 2 
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The four sons of Aymon were all tooth-drawers. 41 

Pope Oalixtus was a barber of a woman’s sine quo non. a 

Pope Urban, a bacon-picker. , 

Mclusina was a kitchen drudge-wench. 45 

Matabrunc, a laundress. 44 

Cleopatra, a crier of onions. 45 
Helen, a broker for chamber-maids. 4 ' 

to Hugh, king of Constantinople, and of the count and peer Oliver of 
Vioiiik v who was taken at. his word by the maiden’s father, upon his 
saying, only by way of gab (in a bravado or joke, J take gab to mban) 
that he would push his caresses to a certain number of encounters, 
were he so happy as to lie but one night in the arms of that infanta. 
The night came, and, at nine months’ oud, Jaquclme brought into the 
world the child in question. Of the two fairies who interested them¬ 
selves for him the moment he was born, one, whose name was Galicnne. 
having given him the name of Galien. the other would have him be sur- 
named Restored,^because, says the book, the child was one day to 
restore or revive m France die high chivalry, which was in danger of 
being lost by the death of Charlemagne’s peers, who almost all perished 
at the battle of Koncevaux. llabelais makes this Galien a mole- 
ratclier, probably because, as those of that trade fetch out of the earth 
the moles they take, he caused to spring up again the race, the memory, 
and the acts of prowess of those ancient peers of France. 

41 The four sons of Aymon, 3 c.] A very lying, fabulous romance. 
Anthony, Guevara, in his preface to the Clock or Dial for Princes, 
laments that in his time the gentry of France were corrupted by reading 
the Giglans, the Lancelots, the Fierabras, the four sons of Demon, and 
the Tristrams. 

*- Pope Calixtns, &c.] Barbier de maujoinct. See Cotgravc, and M. 
L)achat himself further on this pfeiase. 

41 Mclusina, #c.] Ayrippa, in his Vanity of Sciences, *&c., speaks 
of this romance, which was printed in folio at Paris, at the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

41 Matabrunc.] Wife to King Pierron of the strong island, and 
mother of Prince Oriant, one of Godfrey of Bullion’s ancestors. 

45 Cleopatra, a crier of onions.] Her kingdom produced exceeding 
good ones in the opinion of the Israelites. Besides, of the two pearls 
of inestimable price which that queen was owner of. she having caused 
her lover Anthony to swallow one, dissolved ti vinegar, was going 
to regale him with the second, if she had not'oeen hindered. Perhaps 
it was by way of punishment for this prodigality, that in the other 
world she is reduced to sell onions, that is, such fruit as the Latins call 
uniones, a sort of onions, as well as pearls. (Under the word unio oms, 
Camb. Die. says ab unis, <Jc. A pearl called an union, for that, many 
being found in one shell, not any one of them is like the other. Also 
an onion or scallion with one blade. See that didtionary.) 

‘J, Helen, $c.] A procuress. Courralierl'deChambrieres. A con¬ 
sequence of her past life. 
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Semiramis, the beggars’ lige-killer. 

Dido did sell mushrooms. 

I'enthesiltjp. sold cresses. 

Lucretia was an ale-house keeper. 

Hortensia, a spinstress. 47 

Livia, a grater of verdigrease. 

After this manner, those, that had been great lords and 
ladies here, got but a poor scurvy wretched living there be¬ 
low. And, on the contrary, the philosophers and others, 
wh6 in this world had been altogether indigent and waiting, 
were great lords there in their turn. 1 saw Diogenes there 
strut it out 1 " most pompously, and in great magnificence, 
with a rich purple gown on him, and a golden sceptre in his 
right hand. And, which is more, he would now and then 
make Alexander the Great mad, so enormously would he 
abuse him, when he had not well patched his breeches ; for 
he used to pay h!9i skin with sound bastinadoes. 1 saw 
Epictetus there most gallantly apparelled after the French 
fashion, sitting under a pleasant arbour, with store of hand¬ 
some gentlewomen, frolicking, drinking, dancing, and making 
good cheer, with abundance of crowns of the sun. Above 
the lattice were written these verses for his device : 

To leap and dance, to sport and play. 

And drink good wine both white and tfrown. 

Or nothing else do all the day. 

But tell bags full of nuyiy a crown. 

When Tie saw me, he invited me to drink with him very 
courteously, and I being willing to be entreated, we tippled 
and chopincd together most theologically. 49 In the mean¬ 
time came Cyrus to beg one farthing of him for the honour 
of Mercury, therewith to buy a few onions for his supper. 
No, no, said Epictetus, I do not use in my alms-giving to 
bestow farthings.^ Hold,* thou varlet, there’s a crown for 
thee, be an honest irittn. Cyrus was exceeding glad t* have 
met with such a booty; but the other poor rogues, the king, 
that are there below, as Alexander, Darius, and others, s* ' 

41 Hortensia.] Filandiere, a spinner of flax, &c. , ate 

44 Strut it out.] Seprelassoit : give himself the airs of a p T0 . 

4 ’ Theologically.] * Theoiogally. Touching the origin of, 0 ) 0 gy for 
verbial phrase of tippling theoiogally, see ch. Tl, of the * '* 

Herodotus. 
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it away from him by night. I saw Pathelin the treasurer of 
Khadamanthus, who, in cheapening the pudding-pies that 
Pope Julius cried, asked him how much a down ? Three 
blanks, said the pope. Nay, said Pathelin, three blows with 
a cudgel. Lay them down here, you rascal, and go fetch 
more. The poor pope went away weeping, who, when he 
came to his master the pie-maker, told him that they had 
taken away his pudding-pies. Whereupon his master gave 
him §ueh a sound lash with an eel-skin, 60 that his own 
would' - have been worth nothing to make bag-pipe-bags 
of. I saw Master John Le Maire there personate the pope, 
in such fashion, that he made all the poor kings and popes 61 
of this world kiss his feet; and, taking great state upon him, 
gave them his benediction, saying. Get the pardons, 6 * rogues, 
get the pardons, they are good and cheap. I absolve you 
of bread and pottage, 63 and dispense with you to be never 
good for anything. Then, calling Caiilet and Triboulet 
to him, he spake these words. My lords the cardinals, 
dispatch their bulls, to wit, to each of them a blow with a 
cudgel upon the reins. 61 Which, accordingly, was forthwith 

60 Eel-akin. ] Pliny, 1. 9, c. 23, tells us, the young gentlemen of 
Rome were chastised with an eel-skin when they committed a fault 
From thence, doubtless, it comes, that in schools they have given the 
name of anguiltr to a certain scourge or whip made of leathern thongs, 
which anciently they used to beat the lads with when they had neg¬ 
lected their duty. Isidore’s Glosses, quoted by du Cange in his Latin 
Glossary: “ Anguilla est qua coercendi in scholis pueri, quss vuigd 
scutica dicitur.” , 

51 Popes.] John le Maire is very severe on the popes, in his book of 
the different schisms and councils of the Latin church. 

52 Get the pardons.] This personally concerns the popes, as having 
in their time made a trade of selling pardons. 

51 1absolve you, %c.] It is in the original, je vons dbsouls de pain et 
ile soupe. Allusion to peine (pana) and (ccmlpej in which absolution 
consists. 

w A blow with a cudgel upon the reins.]. AllusionA- a custom founded 
m the\ enance book, of giving those who cqpie' for absolution a blow 
with a Van d lit each verse of the miserere, which they are made to 
jy'.neat from one end to me other. President du Thou (Thuanus) 1. 
p 1 ’ on the year 1595, where he speaks of this practice exercised at 
for”his on l ^ e two P roxieB or proctors which Henry IV. had sent thither 
can t de a ^ 90 ' utl0n: “ Ad solium reducti, (procuratores regii,) cum 
e . * -uisso rursus in genua procubuissent, psajmus L. recitatur, ad ' 
ujossingu. V e r8 i cu io S pontifex virgula quagi vindicta, qua, ut olim 
ervi apua *i^ omanos manumittebantur, Bic nunc peccalis nexi per 
a jsp utionem i': n jibertatem christianam asseruntur, leviter supplices 
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performed. I heard Master Francis Villon ask Xerxes, How 
much the mess of mustard ? A farthing, said Xerxes. To 
which the said Villon answered. The pox lake thee for a 
villain ! As much of square-eared wheat is not worth half 
that price, and now thou offerest to enhance the price of 
victuals. With this he pissed in his pot, as the mustard- 
makers of Paris used to do. I saw the trained bow-man of 
the bathing tub, known by the name of the Franc archer de 
Baignolet, who, being one of the trustees of the Inquisition, 
vi hen he saw Perce-Forest making water against a*?all, on 
which was painted the fire of St. Anthony, declared him 
heretic, and would have caused him to be burnt alive, had it 
not been for Morgante, who for his proficiat 5S and other small 
fees, gave him nine tuns of beer. 

Well, said Pantagruel, reserve all these fair stories for 
another time, only tell us how the usurers are there handled. 
I saw them, said* Epistcmon, all very busily employed in 
seeking of rusty pins, and old nails in the kennels of the 
streets, as you see poor wretched rogues do in this world. 
But the quintal, or hundred weight, of this old iron ware is 
there valued but at the price of a cantle of bread, and yet 
they have but a very had dispatch and riddance in the sale 
of it. Thus the poor misers are sometimes three whole 
weeks without eating one morsel or crumb of bread, and yet 
work both day and night, looking for the fair to come. 
Nevertheless, of all this labour, toil, and misery, they reckon 
nothing^ so cursedly active they are in the prosecution of 
that their base calling, in hopes, at the end of the year, to 
earn some scurvy penny by it. 

Come, said Pantagruel, let us now make ourselves merry 
one bout, and drink my lads, I beseech you, for it is very 
good drinking all this month. Then did they uncase their 
flagons by heaps and dozens, and with thei* leaguer provision 
made excellent 1 jjpod ch6er. But the poor King Anarchus 
could not all this Vhile settle himself towards any fit of 

procuratorcs tangebat.” In regard bad princes are infinitely more 
culpable in the sight of God than ordinary people, John lc Maire their 
judge, instead of slight strokes with a wand over their shoulders, makes 
them be well laid on with a good hedge-stake over their loins. 

65 Proficiat. ] Properly, Cotgrave says, a fee, or benevolence, be¬ 
stowed on bishops, in manner of a welcome, immediately after their 
instalments. 
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mirth; whereupon Panurge said. Of what trade shall we 
make my lord the king here, that he may be skilful in the 
art, when he goes thither to sojourn amongst all the devils 
of hell ? Indeed, said Panlagruel, that was weft advised of 
thee. Do with him what thou wilt, I give him to thee. 
Urammercy, said Panurge, the present is not to he refused, 
and I love it from you.“ 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

How Puntagruel entered into the city of the Amaurots , and 

how J'anurge married King Anarchus to an old lantern- 

carrying hag, and made him a crier of green sauce. 

After this wonderful victory, Pantagrnel sent Carpalim 
unto the city of the Amaurots, to declare and- signify unto 
them, how the King Anarchus was taken prisoner, .and all 
the enemies of the city overthrown. Whinh news when they 
heard, all the inhabitants of the city came forth to meet him 
in good order, and with a great triumphant pomp, conduct¬ 
ing him with a heavenly joy into the city, where innumerable 
bon-fires were kindled, through all the parts thereof, and fair 
round tables, which were furnished with store of good 
victuals, set out in the middle of the streets. This was a re¬ 
newing of the golden age in the tune of Saturn, so good was 
the cheer which then they made. 

But Pantagrnel, having assembled the whole senate*, and 
common council-men of the town, said My masters, we must 
now strike the iron whilst it is hot. It is, tlierefore,*my will 
that, before we frolic it any longer, we advise how to assault 
and take the whole kingdom of the Dipsodes. To which 
effect, let those thut, will go with me to provide themselves 
against to-morrow after drinking ; for then will I begin to 
march. Not that I need any more men than I have, to help 
me to conquer it; tor I could make if as surp^fhat way as if I 
had it already, but 1 see this city is so -full of inhabitants, 
that they can‘scarce turp into the streets. I will, therefore, 
carry them as a colony in Dipsody, and will give them all that 
country, which is fair, wealthy, fruitful, and pleasant, above 
all other countries in the world, as many of you can tell, who 

“ And I lore it from you.'] E faime dc vans. A way of thanking 
any one for a favour done, or gift bestowed ; it‘was also used towards 
a person who had drunk .a health to one, or given their service to him 
in drinking. 
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have been there heretofore. Every one of you, therefore, 
that will go along, let him provide himself as I have said. 
This counsel and resolution being published in the city, the 
next morning there assembled in the piazza, before the 
palace, to the number of eighteen hundred fifty-six thousand 
and eleven, besides women and little children. Thus began 
they to march straight into Dipsody, in such good order as 
did the people of Israel, when they departed out of Egypt, to 
pass over the lied Sea. 

tint, before we proceed any further in this purpose,’ I will 
tell you how Panurge handled his prisoner tlio.King Anar- 
chus; for, having remembered that which Epistemon had 
related, how the kings and rich men in this world were used 
in the Elysian fields, and how they got their living there by 
base and ignoble trades, he, therefore, one day apparelled his 
king in a pretty little canvass doublet, all jugged and pinked 
like the tippet of* a light horseman's cap, together with a 
pair of large mariner's breeches, and stockings -without 
shoes, 1 —For, said he, they would but spoil his sight,*—and 
a little peach-coloured bonnet, with a great capon's feather 
in it—I lie, for I think he had two—and a very handsome 
girdle of a sky colour and green, (in French called pers et 
vert') saying, that such a livery did become him Well, for 
that he had always been perverse, 4 and, in this plight bringing 
him before Pantagruel, said unto him. Do you know this 
roister ? No, indeed, said Pantagruel. It is, said Panurge, my 
lord the ]fing of the three batches, 5 or thread-bare sovereign. 
I intend to make him an honest man. These devilish kings, 
which we have here, are but as so many calves, they know 

! Without shoes."] The condition wherein our old romances represent 
an unhappy person surrendering himself a prisoner at discretion. 

1 They would hut spoil his sight.] They would blind him, so as to 
hinder him from being sensible that he was a prisoner. 

s Pers et vert.^' “ Sjty-colouted and green. 

4 Perverse.] A pun »pon pers et vert. 

8 King of the three hatches.] An expression taken frotn a custom in 
France during the week of the Epiphany (or’of the kings as they call it) 
when he is termed king of three batches*, to whose lot is fallen the bean 
of three cakes baked on three several days, and at three different 
ovens. Iu Dolct’s edition, instead of roi de trots aides, king of the 
three batches, it is noi de trotspornmes cuiles , king of the three codlins; 
but the edition of 15531ms altered that edition, which indeed was good 
for nothmg. 
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nothing, and are good for nothing but to do a thousand mis- 
chiefs to their poor subjects, and to trouble all the world with 
war for their unjust and detestable pleasure. I w[ll put him to 
a trade, and make him a crier of green sauce. Go to, begin 
and cry, Do you lack any green sauce ? and the poor devil 
cried. That is too low, said Panurge, then took him by the 
ear, saying Sing higher in ge, sol, re, ut. So, so, poor devil, 
thou hast a good throat: thou wert never so happy as to be 
no longer king. And Pantagruel made himself merry with 
all thifl'; for I dare boldly say, that he was the best little 
gaffer that was to be seen between this and the end of a 
staff. Thus was Anarchus made a good crier of green sauce. 
Two days thereafter, Panurge married him with an old 
lantern-carrying hag, and he himself made the wedding with 
fine sheep’s-heads, brave haslets with mustard, gallant salli- 
gots with garlic, of which he sent five horse-loads unto 
Pantagruel, which he ate up all, he foilhd them so appe¬ 
tizing. And for their drink, they had a kind of small well- 
watered wine, 0 and some fine sorb-apple cider.’ And to make 
them dance, he hired a blind man, that made music to them 
with a wind-broach. 

After dinner he led them to the palace, and shewed them 
to Pantagruel, and said, pointing to the married woman, You 
need not fear that she will crack. Why ? said Pantagruel. 
Because, said Panurge, she is w r ell slit and broke up already. 
What do you mean by that ? said Pantagruel. Do not you 

• Small well-watered wine.] Bellepiscantinc. As (ox piscantine, Oudin’s 
Fr. and Ital. Dictionary says it is vino tnacquato acquarello : but as in 
the same Dictionary we find btseantine in the same signification of 
wine mingled with water (though, by the way, Cotgrave explains 
biscantinc, drink made of bullaces or sloes) I know not, adds Duchat, 
but piscantine may be a corruption of biscantme, to express a drink of 
two cantines [bottle coses] one whereof might be for wine and the 
other for water. , ^ 

’ Some fine sorb-apple cider.] Bean cormi, ^Xn Poitou they call 
corme a certa’n drink made with water cast’ on eormes (service or 
sorb-apples.) Come, as the new editions Tend it here, should be a 
drink made with water thrown pn the fruit of the cornier (eomel-tree,) 
a red acid berry; but as they make none such either in Poitou or else¬ 
where, it is certain the true reading is here, as in the old editions, 
cormi, not come. Cotgrave thus speaks of corme; A drink or wine 
made of the sorb-apple ; it surpasses in goodness perry or cider; and 
comty< nearest of any of those kinds to white Vine. No wonder, then, 
Rabelais bestows on it the epithet of beau. 
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see, said Panurge, that the chcsnnts which are roasted in the 
fire, if they be whole, they crack as if they were mad; and, 
to keep theiji from cracking, they make an incision in them, 
and slit them. So this new bride is in her lower parts well 
slit before, and, therefore, will not crack behind. 

Pantagruel gave them a little lodge near the lower street, 
and a mortar of stone wherein to bray and pound their 
sauce, and in this manner did they do their little business, he 
being as pretty a crier of green sauce, as ever was seen in 
thS country of Utopia, liut I have been told since, # that his 
wife doth beat him like plaster, and the poor dares not 
defend himself, he is so simple, 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

How Pantagruel with his tongue covered a whole army, and what 
tfre author saw in his mouth. 

Titus as Pantagruel with all his army had entered into the 
country of the Dipsodes, every one was glad of it, and in¬ 
continently rendered themselves unto him, bringing him out 
of their own good wills the keys of all the cities where he 
went, the Almirods only excepted, who, being resolved to 
hold out against him, made answer to his heralds, «that they 
would not yield but upon very honourable and good con¬ 
ditions. 

What ? said Pantagruel, do they ask any better terms, 
than thc # liand at the pot, and the glass in their fist ? 1 Come, 
let us go sack them, and put them all to the sword. Then 
did they put themselves in good order, as being fully de- 

1 The hand, at the pot and the glass in Iheir fist. ] Head the fist, not 
their fist. La mamc aw pot el Ic voyrre aupoiny. A token of a final agree¬ 
ment, and that there is nothing more to be done but to drink upon the 
bargain. Patelin (the trickster) to his wife, who asked him how, 
without disbursing any more than one single penny, he had got the 
doth he went to buy! * 

“ Ue fut pour le denier a-Dieu; 

Et encore se j’eusse dit * 

Le main sur lc pot, par ec dit 
Mon denier me fust demoure.” 

I gain’d it by the earnest-penny 
And if I had not been a ninny, 

Tlnuepcuny too 1 might have got, 

By barely laying hand on pot. 
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termined to give an assault, but by the way, passing through 
a large field, they were overtaken with a groat shower of 
rain, whereat they began to shiver and tremble, to crowd, 
press, and thrust close to one another. When Pantagruel 
saw that, he made their captains tell them that it was nothing, 
and that he saw well above the clouds, that it would be 
nothing but a little dew ; but howsoever, that they should 
put themselves in order, and he would cover them. Then 
did they put themselves in a close order, and stood as near to 
each other as they could, and Pantagruel drew out his tongue 
only half-ways, and covered them all, as a hen doth her 
chickens. In the mean time I, who relate to you these 
so veritable stories, hid myself under a burdock-leaf, which 
was not much less in largeness than the arch of the 
bridge of Montrible, 3 but, when i saw them thus covered, I 
went towards them to shelter myself likewise; which I 
could not do, for that they were so, as the saying is, At the 
yard's end there is no doth left. Then, as well as I could, I 
got upon it, and went along full two leagues upon his 
tongue, and so long marched, that at last I came into his 
mouth. But, oh gods and goddesses, what did 1 see there ! 
Jupiter confound me with his trisulk lightning if I lie ! I 
walked there as they do in Sophie, at Constantinople, and 
saw there great 1 rocks, like the mountains in Denmark—1 
believe that those were his teeth. I saw also fair meadows, 
large forests, great and strong cities, not a jot less than 
Lyons or Poictiers. The first man 1 met there wgs a good 
honest fellow planting coleworts, whereat being very much 
amazed, I asked him, My friend, what dost thou make here ? 
I plant coleworts, said he. But how, and wherewith, said I ? 
Ha, Sir, said he, every one cannot have his bullocks as heavy 
as a mortar, 3 neither cun we be all rich. Thus do 1 get my 

1 The bridge of Montrible .] On the Cl-arente, between Saintos and 
St. John d’Angeli. This bridge is a reinnarj oT Homan antiquity. 
What is related of the bridge ol' Monstrible, or Moutriblc is taken from 
the romance of Fierabras. 

3 Every me cannot have, £e.] Allusion to the proverb, 

“ Chacon n’a pas le ccrveau 
Gros comme celuy d’un veau.” 

All ha'n’t brains as large as those 
Which a call's head doeswmelose. 

—See'Treasure of Golden Sayings, &c. Lyons, 1007. 
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poor living, and carry them to the market to sell in the city 
which is here behind. Jesus! said I, is there here a new 
world? Bure, said he, it is never a jot new, but it is 
commonly reported, that, without this, there is an earth, 
whereof the inhabitants enjoy the light of a sun and moon, 
and that it is full of, and replenished with, very good com¬ 
modities; but yet this is more ancient than that. Yea, but, 
said I, my friend, what is the name of that city, whither 
thou carricst thy coleworts to sell ? It is called Aspharage, 
said lie, and all the in-dwellers are Christians, very, honest 
men. and will make you good cheer. To be brief, 1 resolved 
to go thither. Now, in my way, I met with a fellow that 
was lying in wait to catch pigeons, of whom I asked. My 
friend, from whence come these pigeons ? Sir, said he, they 
come from the other world. Then I thought, that, when 
Pantagrucl yawned, the pigeons went into his mouth in 
whole flocks, thinking that it had been a pigeon-house. 

Then I went into the city, which I found fair, very strong, 
and seated in a good air; but at my entry the guard de¬ 
manded of me my pass or ticket. Whereat 1 was much 
astonished, and asked them. My masters, is there any dan¬ 
ger of the plague here ? O Lord, said they, they die hard 
by here so fast, that the cart runs about the streets. Good 
God, said I, and where ? Whereunto they answered, that it 
was in Larynx and Pharynx, which are two great cities, such 
as Rouen and Nantes, rich and of great trading. And the 
cause of # the plague was by a stinking and infectious exhala¬ 
tion, which lately vapoured out of the abismes, -whereof 
there have died above two and twenty hundred and three¬ 
score thousand and sixteen persons within this sevennight. 
Then I considered, calculated, and found, that it was an un¬ 
savoury breathing, which came out of Pantagruel's stomach, 
when he did eat so much garlic, 4 as we have aforesaid. 

* Garlic.] Ailladr': »irlic sauce, Cotgrave says. M. Duchat’s note on 
it is as follows The ancients were no strangers to the ^ulladc. Virgil 
has described this rustic dish under the naftie of moretuni, and a trans¬ 
lation of that poem of Virgil's is the second piece among the rural 
games of Joachim du licllai. What is now properly called ailladc, in 
Guionue and Languedoc, is a mess which the poorer sort make with 
garlic and walnuts, pounded together in a mortar, and which prepares 
the stomach for the reception of certain meats of an undigestive and 
disagreeable nature. As for the aillade itself, it is so much admired by 
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Parting from thence, I passed amongst the rocks, which 
were his teeth, and never left walking, till I got up on one of 
them; and there I found the pleasantest places in the world, 
great large tennis-courts, fair galleries, sweet meadows, store 
of vines, and an infinite number of banqueting summer out¬ 
houses in the fields, after the Italian fashion, full of pleasure 
and delight, where I stayed full four months, and never 
made better cheer in my life as then. 8 After that I went 
down by the hinder teeth to come to the chaps. Put in the 
way I vfris robbed by thieves in a great forest, that is in the 
territory towards the ears. Then, after a little further 
travelling, I fell upon a pretty petty village,—truly I have 
forgot the name of it,—where I was yet merrier than ever, 
and got some certain money to live by. Can you tell how ? 
By sleeping. For there they hire men by the day to sleep, 
and they get by it sixpence a day, but they that can snore 
hard get at least ninepence. How I had been robbed in the 
valley, I informed the senators, who told me, that, in very 
truth, the people of that side were bad livers, and naturally 
thievish, whereby I perceived well, that as we have with us 
the countries Cisalpine and Transalpine, that is, be-hither 
and beyond the mountains, so have they there the countries 
Cidentine and Tradcntine, that is, be-hither and beyond the 
teeth. But it is far better living on this side, and the air is 
purer. There I began to think, that it is very true, which 
is commonly said, that one half of the world knowclh not how 
the other half liveth; seeing none before myself had ever 
written of that country, wherein arc above five and twenty 
kingdoms inhabited, besides deserts, and a great arm of the 
sea. Concerning which, I have composed a great book in¬ 
tituled The History of the Gorgians, because they dwell in 
the gorge of my master Pantagruel. 

At last 1 was willing to return, and, passing by his beard, 

e 

some persons of distinction, even in Italy, that the historian Platina, 
could not forbtar telling tho world, that a brother of his would often 
put himself in a sweat by the pains he took in preparing this ragoo. See 
Platina De HonestS. Voluptate. The authors of the Camb. Diet. say 
the moretum was a kind of sallet made of herbs, milk, wine, oil, cheese, 
garlic, &c- 

4 And never made better cheer, $c.] Because, as he says a little lower, 
of every morsel that went down Pantagruel’s throat, he took part, by 
way of-toli. 
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I cast myself upon his shoulders, and from thence slid down 
to the ground, and fell before him. As soon as I was per¬ 
ceived by him, he asked me, Whence comest thou, Alcofri- 
bas ? I angered him, Out of your mouth, my lord! And 
how long hast thou been there ? said he. Since the time, 
said I, that you went against the Almirods. That is about 
six months ago, said he. And wherewith didst thou live ? 
What didst thou drink ? I answered, My lord, of the same 
that you did, and of the daintiest morsels that passed 
through your throat I took toll. Yea, but, said he* where 
didst thou shite ? In your throat, my lord, said I. Ha, ha, 
thou art a merry fellow, said he. We have with the help of 
God conquered all the land of the Dipsodes; I will give 
thee the Chastelleine, or Lairdsliip of Salmigondin. Gram- 
mercy, my lord, said I, you gratify me beyond all that I 
have deserved of you. 

* 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How Pantagrucl became sick, and the manner how he was 
recovered. 

Awhti.i; after this the good Pantagrucl fell sick, and had 
such an obstruction in his stomach, that he could neither eat 
nor drink: and, because mischief seldom comes alone, a hot 
piss seized on him, which tormented him more than you 
would believe, liis physicians nevertheless helped him very 
well, and with store of lenitiyes and diuretic drugs made 
him piss*away his pain. His urine was so hot, that since 
that time it is not yet cold, and you have of it in divers 
places of France, according to the course that it took, and 
they arc called the hot baths, as 

At Codercts. 1 
At I.imous. 2 
At Hast. 3 

' Coderets .] CanldPrtts in the Pyrenees. These baths are frequented 
by company not only from France and Spain, but other’countries like¬ 
wise, either to drink the water, or to bathe, or to use the mud. Tho 
goodness of these baths begins with the month of September. See the 
preface to the Queen of Navarre's lleptamcron. 

2 Limans.] Two leagues and a half from Carcasone, on the way to 

Aleth: the baths are at the foot of the mountain. • 

3 Vast. J Or Dat/s, it > the Landes of Bordeaux. These baths are so 

hot as to strip a ton 1 of its feathers. •' 
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At Balloruc. 1 

At Noric. 6 

At Bourbonncnsy, 0 and elsewhere in Italy. 

At Mongros. ‘ 

At Appone. 7 

At Sancto I’ctro de Padua. 

At St. Helen. 8 

At Casa Nuova. 

At St. Bartolomeo, in the county of Boulogne. 

At the Porrctte, 9 and a thousand other places. 

And I wonder much at a rabble of foolish philosophers 
and physicians, who spend their time in disputing, whence 
the heat of the said waters eometli, whether it be by reason 
of borax, or sulphur, or alum, or salt-petre, that is within 
the mine. For they do nothing but dote, and better were 
it for them to nib their arse against a thistle, than to waste 

n 

4 liallcruc.] Nicholas Dortman, of Arnheim, professor of physic at 
Montpellier, printed at JLyous in 1579, a treatise of the nature and use 
of these baths, situated, he says, about a thousand paces from Balleruc, 
a Tillage distant somewhat less than four leagues from Montpellier. 
This place, where people bathed in that author’s time, was not alto¬ 
gether tire same where they used iormerly to bathe, which is observ¬ 
able in the plan we see of the old and new baths, at the beginning of 
the third chapter ; and things are, I am told, very much altered since 
that time, in other respects. 

s Ncric, a little town of the Bourbonnois, in the midst whereof there 
are hot baths. 

8 liourhonnensy.] The use of the hot baths, Du Chfinc. says, having 
been prescribed to King Henry III. lie preferred these of Boutbonnensy 
before six or seven others he might have used without going out of lxis 
dominions. 

1 Appone.] Within a few musket shots of the city of Padua. They 
begin using these waters about the middle of April, and give over about 
the end of June : and we see in Faveutinus’s second book of counsels, 
precepts, and directions, printed at Venice in 1556, the regimen which 
that physician prescribed in 1539, to the Cardinal de Trenle, to whom 
he had ordered the baths of Appone. 

8 St. Helen .1 Head Sancta Helena Patavink, according to Duchut. 
These arc sulphurous baths. See FavcntinuS’s 10th book of Directions, 
Ac. 

9 Porette.] Sulphurous baths near Ranutio, in the territory of Bolo- 
nia, on the right of the River Rheno, towards the place of its rise. 
There is a volume of tales, entitled, threescore ana ten Porretanc 
Novels; and I am very much mistaken if they be not an imitation of 
tlie Queen of Navarre’s Heptamcron; or perhaps this latter may be an 
imitatttin of the former. 
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away their time in thus disputing of that, whereof they know 
not the original; for the resolution is easy, neither need we 
to inquire any further, than that the said baths came by a 
hot piss ol'*tho good Pantagruel. 

Now, to tell you, after what manner he was cured of his 
principal disease, I let pass how for a minorative, or gentle 
potion, he took four hundred pound weight of colophoniac 
scaimnony, six score and eighteen cart loads of cassia, an 
eleven thousand and nine hundred pound weight of rhubarb, 
besides other confused jumblings of sundry drills. You 
must understand, that by the advice of the physicians it was 
ordained, that what did offend his stomach should be taken 
away; and, therefore, they made seventeen great balls of 
copper,"' each whereof was bigger than that which is to be 
seen on the top of St. Peter’s needle at Home, and in such 
sort, that they did open in the midst, and shut with a spring. 
Into one of them entered one of his men, carrying a lantern 
and a torch lighted, and so Pantagrucl swallowed him down 
like a little pill. Into seven others went seven country fel¬ 
lows, having every one of them a shovel on his neck. Into 
nine others entered nine-wood-carriers, having each of them 
a basket hung at his neck, and so were they swallowed down 
like pills. When they were in his stomach, every sne undid 
his spring, and came out of their cabins. The first whereof 
was he that carried the lantern, and so they fell more than 
half a league into a most horrible gulf, more stinking and 
infectious than ever was Mephitis, 11 or the marshes of the 
Camerina, 18 or the abominably unsavoury lake of Sorbonne, 13 
whereof Strabo maketh mention. And had it not been, that 
they h#d very well antidoted their stomach, heart, and wine- 
pot, which is called the noddle, they had been altogether 
suffocated and choked with these detestable vapours. () 

lu Seventeen great halls of copper.] The moral sense assigned by 
Pasquier to this fiction of Kabelais is, that the physicians act only bv 
guess in ailments of theSstomach, and in those which q^fect the noblo 
parts. 

11 Mephitis. ] Virgil, -lEncid, 1. 7. 

12 Cumerina.] vEncid, 1. 3. 

13 Unsavoury late of Sorbomie.] [Budipus had already made this 
satirical allusion in a letter to Erasmus, 1. v. cpis. 2.] The common 
people of Paris suyt a Serbonne , instead of la Sorhonnc ; and ihlfc lake 
of Egypt, mentioned by Strabo, is by him called the lake of Serbonne. 
[Strabo, lib. xvi., confounds the Lake of Serbonne with that of Sonora.] 

2 it 
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what a perfume! O what an evaporation wherewith to be¬ 
wray the masks or mufflers of young mangy queans. 14 After 
that, with groping and smelling they came near to the fecal 
matter and the corrupted humours. Finally, they found a 
montjoy or heap of ordure and filth. Then fell the pioneers 
to work to dig it up, and the rest with their shovels filled 
the baskets ; and, when all was cleansed, every one retired 
himself into his ball. 

This done, Pantagruel enforcing himself to a vomit very 
easily brought them out, and they made no more show in 
his mouth, than a fart in yours. But, when they came mer¬ 
rily out of tfieir pills, I thought upon the Grecians coming 
out of the Trojan horse. By this means was ho healed, and 
brought into liis former state and convalescence ; and of 
these brazen pills, 15 or rather copper halls, you have one at 
Orleans, 18 upon the steeple of the Holy Cross Church. 

CHAPTER XXXIV.' 

The conclusion of this present book, and the excuse of the author. 

Now, my masters, you have heard a beginning of the 
horrific history of my lord and master Pantagruel. Here 
will 1 make an end of the first book. My head aches a little, 
and I perceive that the registers of my brain are somewhat 
jumbled and disordered with the septcmbral juice. You 
shall have the rest of the history at Frankfort mart next 

14 To bewray the masts or mufflers of youny mangy queans.'] 
JSmbrener touretz des nez. The touret de nez, much usu<j iu days of 
yore, was a sort of those false noses, with which people now-a-duys 
disguise themselves. As it came not so low as the mouth, it was fast¬ 
ened on the skin by nothing but a kind of pomatum ; and it is iu lieu 
of this pomatum that Rabelais would have the young loose creatures of 
his time make use of the exhalations, which had like to have suffocated 
those who descended into Pantagruel’s stomach. 

15 Brazen pills.] Pillules d'arquin, not d’airin. It means pills of 
alchymy, or lead of antimony. 

16 You havy one at Orleans. ] This is win t i take to have given 
such an occasion of cavil to M. Bernier, -author of the judgment on 
Rabelais, which he ascribes to Rnbelais’ not being quite sober when he 
concluded this chapter; ns Rabelais indeed partly confesses to be his 
case in the beginning of the next. But Bernier is mistaken, since we 
are informed by history, that the church of the holy cross of Orleans, 
as wfe now sec it, is not the same edifice which wgs in Rabelais’ time, 
but that the old building having suffered mqch during the troubles of 
the year 1562. Henry the Great had it rebuilt (as now it appears) in 
1001, on occasion of the grand jubilee. 
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coming, and there snail you see, how Panurge was married 
and made a cuckold within a month after his wedding: how 
Pantagruel found out the philosopher's stone, the manner 
how he fount! it, and the way how to use it: how he passed 
over the Caspian mountains, and how he sailed through the 
Atlantic sea, defeated the Cannibals, and conquered the isles 
of Pearls, how he married the daughter of the King of India, 
called Prestlian, how he fought against the devil, and burnt 
up five chambers of hell, ransacked the great black chamber, 
threw Proserpina into the fire, broke fir e teeth to iucifer, 
and the horn that was in his arse. How he visited the re. 
gions of the moon, to know whether indeed the moon were 
not entire and whole, or if the women had three quarters of 
it in their heads, and a thousand other little merriments all 
veritable. These are brave things truly. Good night, gen¬ 
tlemen. Perdonute mi, and think not so much upon my 
faults, that you forget your own. 

If you say to me, master, it would seem, that you were not 
very wise in writing to us these flimflam stories, and pleasant 
fooleries; I answer you, that you are not much wiser to 
spend your time in reading them. Nevertheless, if you read 
them to make yourselves merry, as in manner of pastime I 
wrote them, you and 1 both are far more worthy of pardon, 
than a great rabble of squint-minded fellows? 1 dissembling 
and counterfeit saints, 2 demure lookers, hypocrites, pretended 
zealots, tough friars, buskin monks, 3 and other such sects of 
men, who disguise themselves ‘like maskers to deceive the 
world. h*or, whilst they give the common people to under¬ 
stand, that they are busied about nothing but contemplation 
and demotion in fastings, and maceration of their sensuality, 

1 Squint-minded, fellows ] Sarraba'itcs. Menage thinks it should 
he written sarabactcs , and that they were certain disordered monks 
mentioned in the sermon, entitled fratres in eremo, falsely ascribed to 
St. Austin. Sarraliiiites is an Jtgyptian word. They were also called 
Gyrovages; on which Vend, as likewise on Sarrabaites, see the Jacobin 
friar, Bernard dc Luxembourg, in his catalogue of heretics. 

2 Counterfeit Saints. ] Escargots. Monks concealed within the hoods 
of their habits, like escargots (snails) in their shells. 

* Buskm-monks ] Botuir.urs, Uabelnis says; w hich Cotgrave explains, 
one that continually wears boots or buskm3, as a monk, or any such 
creature, who, bein^ not satisfied with wearing them alive, will be 
buried in them dead. Uuchatsays, “ botineurs, moincs rentes,” landed 
monks, nnd even the Cordeliers, whom in eh. 29 of 1. 5, the authortalis 
booted preachers. 


2 u 2 
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—and that only to sustain and aliment the small frailty of 
their humanity,—it is so far otherwise, that, on the con¬ 
trary, God knows, what cheer they make ; Ft curios simu¬ 
lant , 1 sed Bacchanalia vivunt. You may read it in 'great letters 
in the colouring of their red snouts, and gulching bellies 5 us 
big as a tun, unless it be when they perfume themselves with 
sulphur. As for their study, it is wholly taken up in reading 
of Pantagruelin books, not so much to pass the time merrily, 
as to hurt some one or other mischievously, to wit, in articling, 
sole articling, 6 wry-neckifying,’ buttock-stirring," ballocking, 9 
atiddiablieulating, that is calumniating. Wherein they are like 

4 Curios simulunt, sed Bacchanalia vivunt .] This is out of Juvenal’s 
second satire; but the application which the author makes of it is taken 
from Politian, who, speaking of certain hypocrites who took offence at 
Plautus being read in schools, says, 

“ Sed qui nos damnant, sunt liislriones maximi; 

Nam Curios simulant, vivunt Bacchanalia, 

Hi sunt prmcipuc quidam clamosi, loves, 

Cucullati, lignipedes, cincti fumbus, 

Superoihosum, incurvicervicum pecus, 

Qui quod ab aliis habitu, et cultu disseutiunt,” &c. 

Politian. Epist. 1. T. 

s Gulching bellies ] Ventres a poitlaines. In all likelihood these 
gorbellied monks, and those beneficiaries with bundles of guts (a pou- 
laines) are the same which the honest confessor to Louis XU. calls 
ponards (perhapr. contractedly for polonards) in these words of his Ser¬ 
mon on the rich man, (Hives) preached the second week in Lent: 
“ Videbis unum grossiim ponardum in una camera uatata, in quant 
ventus non intrat suits saul eonduite, vel sine liccntia; habet grossum 
beneficium (buffetum) coopertum vasis argenteis,” 

6 Sole articling .) Monorticulanl, Ac. Rabelais, who has coined this 
and tlie other words following, uses munorticvlant, to signify extracting 
out of any one’s writing certain articles, to be confuted as heretical, as 
the monks did in the case of the learned Reucblin. The a of the Latin 
artieuli has been changed into an o, as in orteil (the toe) made from 
articulus. 

7 Wry-neckifying.] 1 orticuUmt, i, e. acting with the hypocrisy of 

the wry-necked monks or Cordeliers, vhom Politian calls tncurvicer- 
vicum pecus. , 

6 Buttock:-Stirring.] So indeed Cotgrave interprets culletant; but 
here it mea^s, says Ducliat, the same as at the end of the prol. of the 
3rd book, viz. smelling to the bad or weak places of a book, as dogs do 
to a salt bitch. 

» Ballocking.] Perhaps wrong translated. The word Rabelais uses 
is codilletant, i, e. colhgoant, or gathering, after, the manner of your 
cucullating gantry, who make malicious collections of what may have 
been said or written by one they have a mind to ruin. 
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unto the poor rogues of a village, that are busy in stirring 
up and scraping in the ordure and filth of little children, in 
the season <if cherries and guinds, and that only fo find the 
kernels, that they may sell them to the druggists, to make 
thereof pomander oil. 1 ” Fly from these men, abhor and hate 
them as much as I do, and upon my faith you will find 
yourselves the better for it. And if you desire to be good 
l’antagruelists, that is to say, to live in peace, joy, health, 
making yourselves always merry; never trust those men that 
always peep out at one hole. 11 

THE END OF THE SECOND HOOK . 13 

10 Pomander oil ] L’huile de maguelet. Cotgrave says, this is the 
bastard coral, or pomander privet, of whose sweet and shining black 
berries, chains, and bracelets are made. What hi. Ducliat says, take 
as follows. If by mgguclet is meant, as some think, the hawthorn- 
berries, whose kernels serve to make the oil called maguelet, it is very 
probable the word comes from the Spanish majuelas, which signifies 
the same fruit. Words, corrupted from the Spanish, arc very frequent 
at Montpelier, occasioned by the kings of Majorca, of the House (^f 
Arragon, being a long time lords of that city. If likewise, as it seenis 
to he consistent with what Rabelais says here, this oil is indifferently 
drawn from all sorts of small kernels, maguelet may then be derived 
from amygdaletum, a diminutive of amygdalum, which may*be said by 
a metaplasm, for amygdala. From Magdelaine, in alike manner, has 
been fetched Maguelone and Mugueion, as the castle of Madclaine is 
called Maguelon, and Magdalen College, in Oxford, Maudlin, by 
corruption. 

11 Set>cr t trust those men who always peep out at one hole.] Monks or 
friars (by reason of their cowls) says Cotgrave, under the word pertuis 
(a hole). Now-a-days the saying is, nfen that always peep out at a 
cloth window : “ Ne fiez votis jamais en gens qui regardent par une 
fonitre^e drap.” It means the same thing as the other, viz, cueulated 
imps; hobgoblins in cowls. 

** The end of the second booh.} The original concludes otherwise; 
namely thus, The end of the Chronicles of Paniugruel, King of the 
Dipsodcs, restored to their genuine state and condition, with his heroic 
deeds, and most treAe%dous achievements: composed by the late M. 
Ancoraiius, Abstracter of the Quint-essence. From whJIice M. Duchat 
concludes, that as liabclais here, and in tire preceding book, ch. viii, 
means himself by the name of Alcofribns, cither lie icafly intended lo 
stop hero, or at least, not daring to put his name to the two first books 
of his romance (probably because, when he wrote them, he was a 
monk at St. Maur ije Fossez) it was only in the following books he 
took the liberty to disqpver his true name, after he had secularized 
himself, and was become, as it were a layman. 
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Abstracted soul, ravish’d with ecstasies. 

Gone 'back, and now familiar in the skies. 

Thy former host, thy body, leaving quite. 

Which to obey thee always took delight,— 
Obsequious, ready,—now from motion free, 

Senseless, and, as it were in apathy, 

Would'st thou not issue forth, for i short space. 
From that divine, eternal heavenly place, 

To see the third part, in this earthy cell. 

Of the brave acts of good Pantagrucl r 1 

THE AUTHOR’S PROLOGUE. 

Good people, most illustrious drinkers, and you thrice 
precious gouty gentlemen, did you ever see Diogenes the 
cynic philosopher ? If you have seen him, you then had 
your eyes in your head, or 1 qm very much out of my un¬ 
derstanding and logical sense. It is a gallant thing to see 
the dearness of (wine, gold,) the sun. I'll be judged by 
the blind-horn, so renowned in the sacred Scriptures, who, 
having at his choice to ask whatever he would from hlln who 
is Almighty, and whose word in an instant is effectually per¬ 
formed, asking nothing else but that he might see. Item, 
you are not young, which is a competent quality for you to 
philosophize more than physically on Avnlq (on vin) not in 
vain (en vain*) and henceforwards to be of the Bacchic Coun¬ 
cil ; to the end that opining there, you may give your 
opinion faithfully of the substance, colour, excellent odour, 
eminency, propriety, faculty, virtue, and effectual dignity of 
the said blessed and desired liquor. 

* Tjiesc ten linos of allegory, published in the edition of 1546, are 
addressed to Marguerite de Valois, sister of Francis I. Her death did 
not take place until two years after.] 
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them, not without cause, most terribly afraid ; and therefore 
were not ueglectivc of their duty, in doing their best en¬ 
deavours to put themselves in a fit posture to resist his hos¬ 
tile approach and defend their own city. 

Some from the fields brought into the fortified places their 
moveables, cattle, corn, wine, fruit, victuals, and other 
necessary pros ision. 

Others did fortify and rampire their walls, set up little 
fortresses, bastions, squared ravelins, digged trenches, cleansed 
countermines, fenced themselves with gabions, contrived 
platforms, emptied casemates, barricaded the false brays, 
erected the cavalliers, repaired the contrcscarpcs, plaistered 
the courtines, lengthened ravelins, stopped parapets, mor- 
taised barbacans, new-pointed the portcullices, fastened the 
licrsus, sarasincsks and cataracts, placed their sentries, and 
doubled their patrol. Kvery one did watch and ward, 
and none was exempted from carrying the basket. Some 
polished corselets, varnished backs and breasts, cleaned the 
headpieces, mail-coats, brigandines, saladcs, helmets, morions, 
jacks, gushets, gorgets, hoguines, brassars, and cuissards, 
corselets, haubergeons, shields, bucklers, targets, greves, 
gantlets and spurs. Others made ready bows, slings, cross¬ 
bows, pellets, catapults, migraines or fire-balls, firebrands, 
balists, scorpions, arid other such warlike engines, ex- 
pugnatory, and destructive to the helepolides. They sharp¬ 
ened and prepared spears, staves, pikes, brown bills, halberts, 
long books, lances, zagayes, quarterstaves, eel-spears, parti¬ 
sans, troutstaves, clubs, battle-axes, maces, darts, darllets, 
glaves, javelins, javelots, and truncheons. They set edges 
upon seimetars, cutlasses, badclairc, back-swords, tucks, 
rapiers, bayonets, arrow-heads, dags, daggers, mandonsians,’ 
poniards, whynyards, knives, skenes, sables, chippin knives, 
and raillons. 

Every man exercised his weapon, every man scoured off 
the rust lromdiis natural hanger: nor was there a woman 
amongst them, though never so reserved, or old, who made 
not her harness to be well furbished; as you know the 
Corinthian women of old were reputed very courageous 
combatants. 

5 Moydmisianv.] Very short swords, supposed to be called so from 
a certain Spsiusti nobleman of the house of Mendoza, who first brought 
them fit. 
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Diogenes seeing them all so warm at work, and himself 
not employed by the magistrates in any business whatsoever, 
lie did ver^ seriously, for many days together, without speak¬ 
ing one word, consider, and contemplate the countenances of 
his fellow-citizens. 

Then on a sudden, as if he had been roused up and in¬ 
spired by a martial spirit, he girded his cloak, scarf-wise, 
about his left arm, tucked up his sleeves to the elbow, 
trussed himself like a clown gathering apples, and giving to 
ohe of his old acquaintance his wallet, books, and opisto- 
graphs, 1 away went he out of town towards # little hill or 
promontory of Corinth, called Craneum, 5 and there on the 
strand, a pretty level place, did he roll his jolly tub, which 
served him for a house to shelter him from the injuries of 
the weather ; there, 1 say in great vehemency of spirit, did 
he turn it, veer it, wheel it, frisk it, jumble it, shuffle it. 
huddle it, tumble*it, hurry it, jolt it, justle it, overthrow it, 
evert it, invert it, subvert it, overturn it, beat it, thwack it. 
bump it, batter it, knock it, thrust it, push it, jerk it, shock 
it, shake it, toss it, throw it, overthrow it, upside down, 
topsiturvy, arsiversy, tread it, trample it, stamp it, tap it, 
ting it, ring it, tingle it, towl it, sound it, resound it, stop it, 
shut it, unbung it, close it, unstopple it. And then again in 
a mighty bustle he bandied it. slubbered it, hacked it, 
whitled it, wayed it, darted it, hurled it, staggered it, reeled 
it, swinged it, brangled it, tottered it, lifted it, heaved it, 
transformed it, transfigured if, transposed it, transplaced it, 
reared it, raised it, hoised it, washed it, dighted it, cleansed 
it, rinced it, nailed it, settled it, fastened it, shackled it, 
fettefcd it, levelled it, blocked it, tugged it, tewed it, 
carricdi it, bedashed it, bewrayed it, parched it, mounted 
it, broached it, nicked it, notched it, bespattered it, decked 
it, adorned it, trimmed it, garnished it, gaged it, furnished 
it, bored it, pierced it, trapped it, rumbled it, slid it 
down the hill, and precipitated it from the very height of 
the Craneum; then from the foot tef the top, £liie another 

* And opistoyraphs .] OTricQoyptuftoc, scriptus et tnteryo: papers 
wrote on the back, as well as foreside, and foul, for present use, to be 
afterwards blotted out. Q. Could the ancients write on the Jiack of 
the leaves of their boul^s, which were the bark of a tree, or flaggy shrub 
called papyrus ? 

5 Called Cratm/m.] Gt/T^natium, apud Ctrinthum , i. c. a place 111 
Corinth for wrestling, running, &c. * - 
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Sisyphus with his stone,) bore it up again, and every way so 
banged it and belaboured it, that it was ten thousand to one 
he had not struck the bottom of it out. f 

Which when one of his friends had seen, and asked him 
why he did so toil his body, perplex his spirit, and torment 
his tub ? the philosopher’s answer was, That, not being em¬ 
ployed in any other charge by the Republic, he thought it 
expedient to thunder and storm it so tempestuously tipon his 
tub, that, amongst a people so fervently busy, and earnest 
at work, ‘he alone might not seem a loitering slug and lav.y 
fellow. To the same purpose may I say of myself. 

Though X be rid from fear, 

1 am not void of core. 

For perceiving no account to be made of me towards the 
discharge of a trust of any great concernment, and con¬ 
sidering that through all the parts of this most noble king¬ 
dom of France, both on this and on the Other side of the 
mountains, every one is most diligently exercised and busied, 
—some in the fortifying of their own native country, for its 
defence,—others in the repulsing of their enemies by an of¬ 
fensive war; and all this with a policy so excellent, and such 
admirable order, so manifestly profitable for the future, where¬ 
by France'shall have its frontiers most magnifically enlarged, 
and the French assured of a long and well-grounded peace," 
that very little withholds me from the opinion of good Hera¬ 
clitus, which affirmeth war, to be the father of all good 
things ; and therefore do I believe that war is in Latin called 
Bellum,’ and not by antiphrasis, as some patchers of old rusty 
Latin would have us to think, because in war there is little 
beauty to be seen ; but absolutely and simply, for that ui war 
appeareth all that is good and graceful, and that by the wars 
is purged out all manner of wickedness and deformity. For 
proof whereof the wise and pacific Solomon could no better 
represent the unspeakable perfection of the- divine wisdom, 
than by comparing it to the due disposurfe and ranking of an 
army in battle array, well provided and ordered. 

Therefore, by reason of my weakness and inability, being 

* Rabelais here alludes to the renewal of hostilities between 
Francis 1. and Charles V. in 1542, when France, menaced on every 
side by the armies of the Emperor and his allies, prepared for nn 
heroics] defence.] 

7 War is in Latin called Bellum.] Bellum guia minimi bellum. It 
was Piisciiiu who advanced this opinion, wh-ch Rabelais here contradicts. 
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reputed by my pompatriots unfit for the offensive part of 
warfare ; and, on the other side, being no way employed in 
matter of the defensive, although it had been but to carry 
burdens, till ditches, or break clods, either whereof had been 
to me indifferent, 1 held it not a little disgraceful to bo only 
an idle spectator of so many valorous, eloquent, and warlike 
persons, who in the view and sight of all Europe act this 
notable interlude or tragi-comedy, and not exert myself, and 
contribute thereto this nothing, my all, which remained for 
"me to do. In my opinion, little honour is due to such 
as arc mere lookers on, liberal of their eygs, and of their 
strength parsimonious; who conceal their crowns, and 
hide their silver; scratching their head with one finger 
like grumbling puppies, 8 gaping at the flies like tithe calves; 
clapping down their ears like Arcadian asses at the melody 
of musicians, who with their very countenances in the depth 
of silence express their consent to the prosopopeia. Having 
made this choice and election, it seemed to me that my ex¬ 
ercise therein would be neither unprofitable nor troublesome 
to any, whilst I should thus set agoing my Diogcnical tub, 
which is all that is left me safe from the shipwreck of my 
former misfortunes. 

At this dingl* dangle wagging of my tub, whift would you 
have me to do ? By the Virgin that tucks up her sleeve, 8 1 ( 
know not as yet. Stay a little, till I suck up a draught of 
this bottle; it is my true and only Helicon; it is my Cabal¬ 
line Fountain ; it is my sore enthusiasm. Drinking thus, I 
meditate, discourse, resolve, and conclude. After that the 
epilogue is made, I laugh, I write, 1 compose, and drink 
again. Ennius drinking wrofe, and writing drank. yEschy- 
lus, if Plutarch in his Symposiacs merit any faith, drank 
composing, and drinking composed. Homer never wrote 
fasting, and Cato never wrote till after he had drank. These 
passages I hav» brought before you, to the end you may not 

s Like grumbling puppies.] Landores degoutes; Handort, Cotgrave 
says, is a Norman word for a gazing cldwn, staring lout: or one that 
sits dangling his logs all day on a shop-board, or stall; says the anony¬ 
mous scholiast. Also a leaden fellow, poor sneaksby; a man of 
dough, &c. 

3 k'irgin that tucks up her sleeve. ] Possibly our lady oft Lorelto, 
called by the people* of the country Madonna Scoperta, (uncovered, 
bare srmed lady,) the moment her gown sleeves are drawn‘back, lor 
her to receive the homage«which devout pilgrims come to pay.her. 
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say that I live -without the example of men well praised, ami 
better prized. It is good and fresh enough, even as if you 
would say, it ia entering upon the second degree. 10 God, 
the good God of Sabaoth, that is to say, the God of armies, 
be praised for it eternally! If you after the same manner 
would take one great draught, or two little ones, whilst you 
have your gown about you, 11 1 truly find no kind of incon¬ 
venience in it, provided you send up to God for all some 
small scantling of thanks. 

Since ths>n my luck or destiny is such as you have heard,—* 
for it is not fee every body to go to Corinth,—I am fully 
resolved to be so little idle and unprofitable, that I will set 
myself to serve the one and the other sort of people. Amongst 
the diggers, pioneers, and rampart-builders, I will do as did 
Neptune and Apollo, at Troy, under Laomedon, or as did 
Renault of Montauban in his latter days: 1 will serve the 
masons, I will set on the pot to boil for the bricklayers; 
and whilst the minced meat is making ready at the sound 
of my small pipe, I will measure the muzzle of the musing 
dotards. Thus did Amphion with the melody of his harp 
found, build, and finish the great and renowned city of 
Thebes. 

For the use of the warriors I am about to broach off a new 
. barrel to give them a taste, (which by two former volumes 
of mine, if by the deceitfulness and falsehood of printers, 18 
they had not been jumbled, marred, and spoiled, you would 

10 Entering upon the second degree .] Temperate. See Ihiuchet, 
Serde 3. These terms are borrowed from physicians, inasmuch as 
they consider the aliments according to their several degrees of heat, 
cold, humidity, and siccity. Galen treats thereof, 1. v. of Simple^ and 
1. 1. of Aliments. 

11 Gown about you.] In secret, hy stealth, En rohbe. in French. 
This expression, which is found in Ilrautome, 1. v. p. 327 of his Dames 
Galantes, is there used to signify the stolen pleasures of such eager 
lovers as will not give their ladies time to uildress themselves. 

ls Falsehood of jirmters.] Rabelais, as appears by the old edition of 
Fantagruel, used “he word traducteurs , not irriprimeurs, traductors, or 
transfuaors, suited with his idea of considering his brain as a hogshead, 
out of which he had already made two draughts, i. e. books of his Fan¬ 
tagruel, at different tunes. The translators, or transfusors, he here 
complains of, are they whom some editions call printers, who having, 
as he sajfc, falsified his copy, acted like those wine-ctopcrs, who often 
sophisticate and wickedly blend the wine they irstiBfcr, or translate, out 
of one v&sel into another. 
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have very well relished,) and draw unto them, of the growth 
of our own frippery pastimes, a gallant third part of a gallon, 
and consequently a jolly cheerful quart of Pantagruelic sen¬ 
tences, which you may lawfully call, if you please, Dio- 
genical; and shall have me, seeing I cannot be their lellovv- 
soldicr, for their faithful butler, refreshing and cheering, 
according to my little power, their return from the alarms of 
the enemy; as also for an indefatigable cxtoller of their 
martial exploits and glorious achievements. I shall not fail 
.therein, par lapatluum anilum de Dicu; if Mars fail not in 
Lent, which the cunning lecher, 13 1 warrant you, %v ill be loth 
to do. 

I remember nevertheless to have read, 11 that Ptolemy, the 
son of Lagus, one day amongst the many spoils and booties, 
which by his victories he had acquired, presenting to the 
Egyptians, in the open view of the people, a Bactrian camel 
all black, and a. party-coloured slave, in such sort, as that 
the one half of his body was black, and the other white, not 
in partition of breadth by the diaphragm, as was that woman 
consecrated to the Indian Venus, whom the Tyanean philo¬ 
sopher 15 did see between the lliver llydaspes and Mount 
Caucasus, but in a perpendicular dimension of altitude j 
which were things never before that seen in .Egypt. He 
expected by the show of these novelties .to win the love of 
the people. But what happened thereupon ? At the pro-* 
duction of the camel they were all affrighted, and offended 
at the sight of the party-eoloured man,—some scoffed at 
him a% a detestable monster brought forth by the error of 
nature,—in a word, of the hope which he had to please these 
Eg^itians, and by such means to increase the affection which 
they naturally bore him, he was altogether frustrated and 
disappointed; understanding fully by their deportments, that 
they took more pleasure and delight in things that were 
proper, handsome, and perfect, than in misshapen, mon-, 
strous, and ricficsdous creatures. Since which time be had 
both the slave and the camel in such dislike, that very shortly 

13 Cunning lecher .] A good appellative for a rakish soldier, and the 
more suitable to Mars here, since, as Rabelais tells us, 1. v. c- xxix. 
most lenten food are provocatives. 

14 To have rca$.] In Lucian, in the discourse against somebody who 
had called him Prometheus. 

19 Tyanean philosopher.} Sec Philostratus, lib. iii, cap. Le 
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thereafter, either through negligence, or for want of ordinary 
sustenance, they both tipt over the perch. 

This example putteth me in a suspense between hope and 
feaT, misdoubting that, for the contentment which I aim at, 
I will but reap what shall be most distasteful to me: my 
cake will be dough, and for my Venus I shall have but some 
deformed puppy; 16 instead of serving them, 1 shall but vex 
them, and offend them whom I purpose to exhilarate ; resem¬ 
bling, in this dubious adventure, Euclion’s cock, so renowned 
by Plautus in his Pot, and by Ausonius in his Griphon, and 
by divers others; which cock, for having by his scraping 
discovered a treasure, had his hide well curried. Put the 
case I get no anger by it, though formerly such things fell 
out, and the like may occur again. Yet, by Hercules, it will 
not. So I perceive in them all, one and the same specifical 
form, and the like individual proprieties, which our ancestors 
called Pantagruelism ; by virtue whereof they will bear with 
any thing that floweth from a good, free, and loyal heart. I 
have seen them ordinarily take good will in part of pay¬ 
ment, and remain satisfied therewith, when one was not able 
to do better. Having dispatched this point, 1 return to my 
barrel. 

Up, my lads, to this wine, spare it not! Drink, boys, and 
trowl it off at full bowls! If you do not think it good, let 
'it alone. I am not like those officious and importunate sots,” 
who by force, outrage, and violence, constrain an easy good- 
natured fellow to whiffle, quaff, carouse, 18 and what is worse. 
All honest tipplers, all honest gouty men, all such ‘hs are 
a-dry, coming to this little barrel of mine, need not drink 
thereof, if it please them not; but if they have a mind tp it, 

15 Puppy dag.] Canis, among the ancients, was a cast of dice losing 
all; the ace point. Venus was the best cast, three sices. M. lc Ducliat 
is more copious upon this article, and refers to Alexander ah Alexan- 
„ dro and Leonicus Thomteus; which the learned, if they please, may 
consult. 

17 Importunate tots.] TAfrelofres in the original: a balderdash word 
for a philosopher, used by illiterate Germans and Swiss. See it ex¬ 
plained at large hereafter. 

19 Carouse.] It is, in the original, “ trinquer, carouse et alius 
German words, equivalent to the “ grecari et pergrsccnri” of the Latins. 
Our word enrouse comes from gar-anss. “ Gar-nuss et allaus trinquen,” 
come to die same thing : according to which idea—German from gar- 
man, and, Aleman from all-man, are but one. Ssee Uucman de Orig. 
Ling. Latin, et Hen. Ottiu ’s Frunco-Gallia. 
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and that the wine prove agreeable to the tastes of their wor¬ 
shipful worships,.let them drink, frankly, freely, and boldly, 
without paying any thing, and welcome. This is my decree, 
my statute* and ordinance. And let none fear there shall be 
any want of wine, as at the marriage of Cana in Galilee; 
for how much soever you shall draw forth at the faucet, so 
much shall I tun in at the bung. Thus shall the barrel 
remain inexhaustible ; it hath a lively spring and perpetual 
current. Such was the beverage contained within the cup 
qf Tantalus, 1!l —which was figuratively represented amongst 
the Brachman sages. Such was in Iberia the nfountain of 
salt, so highly written of by Cato. Such wa* the branch of 
gold consecrated to the subterranean goddess, which Virgil 
treats of so sublimely. It is a true cornucopia of merriment 
and raillery. If at any time it seem to you to be emptied to 
the very lees, yet shall it not for all that be drawn wholly 
dry. Good hop#! remains there at the bottom, as in Pan¬ 
dora’s box; 30 and not despair, as in the leaky tubs of the 
Danaids. Remark well what I have said, and what manner 
of people they be whom I do invite; for, to the end that 
none be deceived, I, in imitation of Lucilius, 31 who did pro¬ 
test that he wrote only to his own Tarentincs and Consen- 
tines, have not pierced this vessel for any clsg, but you, 
honest men, who are drinkers of the first edition, 33 and gouty 
blades of the highest degree. The great dorophages, 33 ' 
bribemongers, 3 * have on their hands occupation enough, and 
enough on the hooks for their venison. There may they 
follow their prey; here is no garbage for them. You petti¬ 
foggers, garblcrs, and masters of chicanery, speak not to me, 

I beseech you, in the name of, and for the reverence you 

ls Cm> of Tantalus .] See Philostratus, lib. iii. cap. vii. and x. of 
Apollonius’s life. 

30 Pandora’s box.] See Hesiod’s Theogony. 

31 Of Lucilius .] Tully in his preface to the book De Finibus tells 

us this. * 

22 Drinkers of inejirst edition.] In the original, d$ la prime euve'e, 

of the first pressing, i. e. of the first classy for the first pressing consists 
of all the best grapes. • 

23 Dorophages. ] Who live by presents, limbs of the law. 

u Bribemongers.] It is in the original, Avalleurs de frimars; fog- 
gulpers, or sleet-swallowers : a nick-name for judges and other lawyers, 
who using to rise andabroad early, swallow a great deal of mist in 
their days. Cotgrave. 
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bear to, tlic four hips that engendered you, and to the quick¬ 
ening peg which at that time conjoined them. As for hypo¬ 
crites, much less; although they were all of them unsound 
in body, pockified, scurvy, furnished with unquenchable 
thirst, and insatiable eating. And wherefore? Because, 
indeed, they are not of good but of evil, and of that evil 
from which we daily pray to God to deliver us. And albeit 
we see them sometimes counterfeit devotion, yet never did 
old ape make pretty moppet. Hence, mastiffs, 23 dogs in a 
doublet, get you behind, aloof, villains, out of my sunshine ; 
curs, to the devil! Do you jog hither, wagging your tails,' 26 
to pant at my '.vine, and bepiss my barrel ? Look, here is 
the cudgel which Diogenes, in his last will ordained to be 
set by him after his death, for beating away, crushing the 
reins, and breaking the backs of these bustuary hobgoblins, 
and Cerbcrian hell-hounds. Pack you hence, therefore, you 
hypocrites, to your sheep, dogs ; get you gone, you dissem¬ 
blers, to the devil! Hay! What! are you there yet? 1 
renounce my part of l’apimanie, if I snap you, Grr, Grrr, 
Grrrrrr. 27 Avant, Avant! AVill you not be gone ? May 
you never shit till you be soundly lashed with stirrup leather, 
never piss but by the strappado, nor bo otherwise warmed 
than by tho bastinado. 


CHAPTER I. 

How Pantagrucl transported a cglony of Utopians into Dipsody. 
Panxagrukl having wholly subdued the land of Dipsody, 
transported thereunto a colony of Utopians to the number of 
9,876,543,210 men, besides the women and little children, 
artificers of all trades, and professors of all sciences, to 

25 Hence mastiffs.] Tho author retorts upon those who called him 
cynic, or Diogenes the second. 

20 Wagging your <ui/s.] Here Kabelais has a fling at certain monks, 
who, unable to resist the sweet temptation of reading over And over 
again, the mostsluscivious parts of his romance, were yet the most 
violent railers against the author and his performance. He compares 
them to dogs, vfho take a pleasure in smelling one another's tails, and 
never fail to piss against that wall, which but a moment before they 
could not forbear putting their noses to. 

11 Sngp you, grr, grrr, grrrrrr.] The letter B is called lifera canina 
for reasons every body knows. A dog pronounces it when he snarls, 
er, er, or.. 
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people, cultivate, and improve that country, which otherwise 
was ill inhabited, And in the greatest part thereof hut a mere 
desert and wilderness ; and he did transport them not so much 
for the excessive multitude of men and women, which were 
in Utopia multiplied, for number, like grasshoppers upon 
the face of the land. You understand well enough, nor is it 
needful, further, to explain it to you, that the Utopian men had 
so rank and fruitful genitories, and that the Utopian women 
carried matrixes so ample, so gluttonous, so tenaciously re¬ 
tentive, and so architectonically cellulatcd, that at tie end of 
every ninth month seven children at the least, what male 
what female, were brought forth by every married woman, 
in imitation of the people of Israel in Egypt, if Anthony de 
Lyra be to be trusted. 1 Nor yet was this transplantation 
jnade so much for the fertility of the soil, the wholesomeness 
of the air, or commodity of the country of Dipsody, as to 
Tetain that rebellious people within the bounds of their duty 
anti obedience, by this new transport of his ancient and most 
faithful subjects, who, from all lime out of mind, never knew, 
acknowledged, owned, or served any other sovereign lord 
but him; and who likewise, from the very instant of their 
birth, as soon as they were entered into this world, had, with 
the milk of their mothers and nurses, sucked in flic sweet¬ 
ness, humanity, and mildness of his government, to which 
they were all of them so nourished and habituated, that there 
was nothing surer, than that they would sooner abandon 
their liveg than swerve from this singular and primitive obe¬ 
dience naturally due to their prince, whithersoever they 
should be dispersed or removed. 

And«#ot only should they, and their children successively 

1 IJ Anthony dc Lyra he to be trusted. ] In the original, si de Lire ne 
dclire i. c. if de Lyra be not delirious : Rabelais plays on bis name; 
which was Nicholas de Lyra, not Anthony as Sir T. U. has it. He was 
at first a Jew, then limned Franciscan friar, and in 1322 wrote postils 
or short commentaries ot the Bible, intermingling therewith abundance 
of dotards’ dreams, and other stutr, which Jie had learned from the 
rabbies his first masters. Which makes our author doiAt here if de 
Lyra was not delirious. This thought, which Erasmus had before 
Rabelais, in his praise of folly, has since been adopted by Mr. Henne- 
<]uin, of whom it is related, that in his explanation of a passage in the 
third of Deuteronomy, ho said, “ Hie Lyra delirat, Lambinus lambinat, 
Justus Lipsius juste lapsSs est.” Meaning they were ull three equally 
mistaken ill that place 

2 I 
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descending from their blood, bo such, but also would keep 
and maintain in this same fealty, and obsequious observance, 
all the nations lately annexed to his empire; which so truly 
came to pass, that therein he was not disappointed of his 
intent. For if the Utopians were, before their transplantation 
thither, dutiful and faithful subjects, the Dipsodes, after some 
few days conversing with them, were every whit as, if not 
more, loyal than they; and that by \ irtue of 1 know not 
what natural fervency incident to all human creatures at the 
beginning of any labour wherein they take delight: solemnly 
attesting the,, heavens, and supreme intelligences, of then- 
being only sorry, that no sooner unto their knowledge had 
arrived the great renown of the good Pantagrucl. 

Remark therefore here, honest drinkers, that the manner 
of preserving and retaining countries newly conquered in 
obedience, is not, as hath been the erroneous opinion of some 
tyrannical spirits to their own detriment <and dishonour, to 
pillage, plunder, force, 2 spoil, trouble, oppress, vex, disquiet, 
ruin, and destroy the people, ruling, governing, and keeping 
them in awe with rods of iron; and, in a word, eating and 
devouring them, after the fashion that Homer calls an un¬ 
just and wicked king, Aijpo/Sopov, that is to say, a devourer 
of his periple. 

1 will not bring you to this purpose the testimony oi 
ancient writers. It shall suffice to put you in mind of what 
your fathers have seen thereof, and yourselves too, if you be 
not very babes. New-born,' they must be given suck to, 
rocked in a cradle, and dandled. Trees newly planted must 
be supported, underpropped, strengthened, and defended 
against all tempests, mischiefs, injuries, and ca^mitics. 
And one lately saved from a long and dangerous fickness, 

2 Force.] Anqariaut in the origin;il, lrom the Latin anyariare, which 
signifies to oblige one to a thing by l'orcc,, See Amclot dc la Houssaye 
Hist. Mem. at the word Anyanarc. lie there tcl^s un that John Dis- 
tresso, Bishop wf Loetour, examining a young* abbot whose father he 
mortally hated ; and in order 10 puzzle him, bidding him construe that 
verse in the {fospel: “Invenerunt hominem Cyrcneum nomine Sirno- 
nein ; hunc anguriaverunt ut to 1 loret crueem ejus; ” the young clerk 
answered very ingeniously, that ar»yariare properly signified to use 
penply barbarously, and hold them in distress. This allusion Jo the 
bishop's name, made the examiners laugh, and th\i bishop was so well 
pleased with it, that he embraced the young iftan, afterwards gave him 
a benefice, and desired, him to write to his father, that he wished he 
wou'id receive him into the number of his filends. 
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ami new upon Ms recovery, must be forbom, spared, and 
cherished, in such" sort that they may harbour in their own 
breasts tins opinion, that there is not in the world a king or 
prince, who floes not desire fewer enemies, and more friends. 
Thus Osiris, 3 the great king of the Egyptians, conquered 
almost the whole earth, not so much by force of arms, as by 
easing the people of their troubles, teaching them how to 
live well, and honestly giving them good laws, and using 
them with all possible affability, courtesy, gentleness, and 
liberality. Therefore was he by all men deservedly entitled. 
The Great King Kuergetes, that is to say, llenqfaetor, which 
style he obtained by virtue of the command of Jupiter to one 
Pamyla. 

And in effect, Hesiod, 4 in his Hierarchy, placed the good 
demons, (call them angels if you will, or Genii,) as inter¬ 
cessors and mediators betwixt the gods and men, they being 
of a degree inferior to the gods, but superior to men. And 
for that through their hands the riches and benefits we get. 
from heaven are dealt to us, and that they are continually 
doing us good, and still protecting us from evil, he saith, 
that they exercise the offices of kings ; because to do always 
good, and never ill, is an act most singularly royal. 

Just such anolher was the emperor of the universe, Alex¬ 
ander the Macedonian. After this manner* was Hercules 
sovereign possessor of the whole continent, relieving men 
from monstrous oppressions, exactions, and tyrannies; go¬ 
verning yiem with discretion,’maintaining them in equity 
and justice, instructing them with seasonable policies and 
wholesome laws, convenient for and suitable to the soil, cli¬ 
mate, ,^nd disposition of the country, supplying what was 
wanting^ abating what W'as superfluous, and pardoning all 
that was past, with a sempiternal forgetfulness of all pre¬ 
ceding offences ; as was the amnesty of the Athenians, when 
by the prowess, ^alour, 'and industry of Thrasybulus the 
tyrants were externfinated; afterwards at Horse by Cicero 
set forth, 5 and renewed under the entpcTor Aurelian. These 

s Thus Osins. ] (irtp. Gyrald. in liis History of the Gods, quotes 
Diodorus Siculus on this occasion ; hut Babclais speaks after Plutarch 
iu his treatise of Isis and Osiris. 

4 Hesiod ] See also I’iutnrch in his Discourse of Oracles ceasing. 

5 lty Cicero set fort See his first Philippic. This comparison of 

..lor with Hercules is taken from Plutarch in his treatise of 

Alexander's fortune. 
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arc the philtres, allurements, 1 'ynges , 6 inveiglements, baits, 
and enticements of love, by the means whereof that may be 
peaceably retained, which was painfully acquired. Nor can 
a conqueror reign more happily, whether he btf a monarch, 
emperor, king, prince, or philosopher, than by making his 
justice to second his valour. His valour shows itself in 
victory and conquest; his justice will appear in the good 
will and affection of the people, when lie maketh laws, pub¬ 
lished! ordinances, establisheth religion, and dotli what is 
right to every one, as the noble poet Virgil writes of Octa- 
vian Augustus. 

-Vietorquc volcntes 

Per populos dat jura. 

Therefore is it that Homer in his Iliads calleth a good 
prince and great king Knaptiropa \aidv, that is, The orna¬ 
ment of the people.’ 

Such was the consideration of Numa I’ompilius, the 
second king of the Romans, a just politician and wise philo¬ 
sopher, when he ordained that to the god Terminus, on the 
day of his festival called Tcrminales, nothing should be 
sacrificed that had died; teaching us thereby, that the 
bounds, limits, and frontiers of kingdoms should be guarded, 
and preserved in peace, amity, and meekness, without pol¬ 
luting our hands with blood and robbery. Who doth other¬ 
wise, shall not only lose what he hath gained, but also be 
loaded with this scandal and reproach, that he is an unjust 
and wicked purchaser, and his acquests perish w'th him ; 
Juxta Mud, mate parta, male dilabunlur. And although during 
his whole lifetime ho should have peaceable possession 
thereof, yet, if what hath been so acquired moulder -Way in 
the hands of his heirs, the same opprobry, scandal, and im- 

6 Iynges. j Ivyi, in Greek, is the bird we call wag-tail, the Latins 
uiotacilla quod semper movet caudam. Enchantresses used this bird as 
a principal ingredient in making up love-pot tnn“. Theocritus makes 
mention of thi. practice in his Pharmaceutrifl', I byZ t\ut to, &c. It 
now means any allurement. 

7 The ornament of the people.} Hahelais here speaks Plutarch’s sen¬ 
timent. But the learned Scaliger is of another mind as to the mean¬ 
ing of the word Koaplinop. He says it signifies yuhemator, not oma- 
tor, the same as dp/to v»)c, both a judge and a general “ Kotrpelv enim et 
lippu'Cnv verba sunt Pohtica, quie administrare rcthp. (non autem or- 
nare) proprie significabanl, ut apud.” Horn. Iliad. 1. A rpiiua SipaXira 
S!’o>po<rpr)ropt \auv 
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]iutation will be charged upon the defunct, and his memory 
remain accursed for his unjust and unwarrantable conquest ; 
Junta i/tud, de. male queesitis vix yaudet ter/ins /tares-. 

Remark, likewise, gentlemen, you gouty feoffees, in this 
main point worthy of your observation, how by these means 
Pantagruel of one angel made two, which was a contingency 
opposite to the council of Charlemaine, who made two devils 
of one, when lie transplanted the Saxons into Flanders, and 
tl;e Flemings into Saxony.” For, not being able to keep in 
such subjection the Saxons, whose dominion he (tad joined 
to the empire, but that ever and anon they would break forth 
into open rebellion, if he should casually be drawn into 
Spain, or other remote kingdoms, he caused them to be 
brought unto his own country of Flanders, the inhabitants 
•whereof ditl naturally obey him,and transported the Hainaults 
and Flemings, hi* ancient loving subjects, into Saxony, not 
mistrusting their loyalty, now that they were transplanted 
into a strange land. Rut it happened that tiie Saxons per¬ 
sisted in their rebellion and primitive obstinacy; and the 
Flemings dwelling in Saxony did imbibe the stubborn man¬ 
ners and conditions of the Saxons. 

CHARTFR II. 

Hum Punurge teas- made Laird of Stt/niggoitdin in Dipsodie, and 
did i mule his revenue before it came in. 

Whies'* Rantagruel was giving order for the government oi 
all Dipsodie, he assigned to Panurge the Lairdsliip of Salmy- 
gondin, which was yearly worth 0,789,100.781) rials of cer¬ 
tain rltit, besides the uncertain revenue of the locusts and 
periwinkles, 1 amounting, one year with another, to the value 
of 2,135,708, or 2,435,709 French crowns of Berry. Some¬ 
times it did amount to J,23-1,554,321 seraphs, when it was 

s Fleniintts into St&cmy. j Meyer the historian, quoted by Fauchct in 
his Autiquitez (lauloises, says, there was no reciprocal*translatiun, bnt 
that the Saxons came into Flanders very opportunely tc*fill up the va¬ 
cuities of that country, which had been a long time a mere desert. 

1 Periwinkles, $c.J Conchit/hc b lumarhc di mare, saysOudin: i. e. 
sea snails and other round shell lish. They used to put them in pies 
called pater- de ret/pcste. instead of what is now-a-days called beatilles. 
coxcombs, sweel-bread% &c. These pates de ret/uestc were called so, 
from being much in request, or frqpi being the usual dish*for the 
lawyers belonging to the course! i equesta, and iSiteu in the lobby thereof. 
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a good year, and that locusts and periwinkles were in re¬ 
quest ; but that was not every year. 

Now his worship, the new laird, husbanded th.s his estate 
so providently well and prudently, that in less than fourteen 
days he wasted and dilapidated all the certain and uncertain 
revenue of his hardship for three whole years. Yet did not 
he properly dilapidate 8 it, as you might say, in founding of 
monasteries, building of churches, erecting of colleges, and 
sotting up,.of hospitals, or casting his bacon flitches to the 
dogs; but sp^nt it in a thousand little banquets and jolly 
collations, keeping open house for all comers and goers; 
yea, to all good fellows, young girls, and pretty wenches; 
felling timber, burning the great logs for the sale of the 
ashes, borrowing money before hand, buying dear, selling 
cheap, and eating his corn, as it were, whilst it was but ” 
grass. • 

Panlagruel, being advertised of this his lavishness, was in 
good sooth no way offended at the matter, angry nor sorry ; 
for I once told you, and again tell it you, that he was the 
best, little, great goodinan that ever girded a sword to his 
side. He took all things in good part, and interpreted every 
action to the bust sense, lie never vexed nor disquieted 
himself with the least pretence of dislike to any thing, be¬ 
cause he knew that ho must have most grossly abandoned 
the divine mansion of reason, if he had permitted his mind 
to be never so little grieved, afflicted, or altered at any occa¬ 
sion whatsoever. For all the goods that the heaven cover¬ 
ed), and that the earth contained), in all their dimensions of 
height, depth, breadth, and length, are not of so„,much 
worth, as that we should for them disturb or disorder our 
affections, trouble or perplex our senses or spirits. 

He only drew Panurge aside, and then, making to him a 
sweet remonstrance and mild admonition, yery gently repre¬ 
sented befora him in strong arguments , 1 That, if he should 
continue in such an unthrifty course of living, and not be¬ 
come a better mesnagicr, it would prove altogether impos¬ 
sible for him, or at least hugely difficult at any time to make 
him rich. Rich! answered Panurge, Have you fixed your 

* Dilapidate, <SfC. ] Among other dilapidations, Rabelais has not for¬ 
got that dilapidating madness after the lapis phiUmphalis. Hence Owen 
took‘his thought, “ qui bona dilapidaut Omnia pro lapide.” 
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thoughts there ? j Have you umlertaken the task to enrich 
mein this world? Set your mind to live merrily in the 
name of Opel and good folks, let no other cark nor care be 
harboured within the sacro-sanetitied domicile of your ce¬ 
lestial brain. May the calmness and tranquillity thereof be 
never incommoded with, or overshadowed by any frowning 
clouds of sullen imaginations and displeasing annoyance. 
For if you live joyful, merry, jocund, and glad, I cannot he 
hut rich enough. Everybody cries up thrift, thrift, and good 
husbandry. But many speak of Robin Hood "that never 
shot in his bow, and talk of that virtue of ntesnagery, who 
know not what belongs to it. It is by me that they must 
be advised. From me, therefore, take this advertisement 
and information, lhat what is imputed to me for a vice hath 
been done in imitation of the university and parliament of 
Paris, places in jvhieh is to be found the true spring and 
source of the lively idea of Pantlieology, and all manner of 
justice. Let him bo counted an heretic that doubteth 
thereof, and doth not firmly believe it. Yet they in one day 
eat up their bishop, or the revenue of the bishopric—is it 
not all one ?—for a whole year; yea, sometimes for two. 
This is done on the day he makes his entrj'j and is in¬ 
stalled. Nor is there any place i'or an excuse ; for he cannot 
a\ oid it, unless he would be hooted at and stoned for his * 
parsimony. 

It hath been also estecmeij an act flowing from the habit 
of the »four cardinal virtues. Of prudence in borrowing 
money beforehand ; for none knows what may fall out. 
Who is able to tell if the world shall last yet three years ? 
But '<!ithough it should continue longer, is there any man 
so fodlish, as to have the confidence to promise himself 
three years. 

What fo<jl so confident to sav, 

Thjii he shall live one other day f 3 

Of commutative justice, in buying dear, I Say upon trust, 
and selling goods cheap, that is, for ready money. What 
says Cato in his Book of Husbandry to this purpose ? The 
father of a family, says he, must he a perpetual seller; by 
which means jt is impossible but that at last he shall be- 

3 That he shall live, <cc]. Seneca in Tliyest. 

“ Nemo tam divos hahuit faventes, 

CrasUmJm ul p(jsset sibi polliceri.” 
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come rich, if he have of vendible ware enough still ready 
for sale. 

Of distributive justice it doth partake, in giviag entertain¬ 
ment to good,—remark,—good,—and gentle fellows, whom 
fortune had shipwrecked, like Ulysses, upon the rock of a 
hungry stomach with provision of sustenance: and likewise 
to good and young—remark, good and young—wenches. For, 
according to the sentence of Hippocrates, Youth is impatient 
of hunger, chiefly if it be vigorous, lively, frolic, brisk, stir¬ 
ring, and'bouncing. Which -wanton lasses willingly and 
heartily devote themselves to the pleasure of honest men ; 
and arc hi so far both Platonic and Ciceronian , 4 that they do 
acknowledge their being bom into this world not to he for 
themselves alone, but that in their proper persons their 
country may claim one share and their friends another. > 

The virtue of fortitude appears therein.by the cutting down 
and overthrowing of the great trees, like a second Milo 
making havoc of the dark forest, which did serve only to 
furnish dens, caves, and shelter to wolves, wild hoars and 
foxes, and afford receptacles, withdrawing corners, and re¬ 
fuges to robbers, thieves, and murderers, lurking holes and 
skulking places for cut-throat assassinators, secret, obscure 
shops for coiners of false money, and safe retreats for heretics; 

‘ laying woods even and level with Ihe plain champagne fields 
and pleasant heathy ground, at the sound of the hautboys 
and bag-pipes playing recks witji the high and stately timber, 
and preparing seals and benches for the eve of the slreadful 
day of judgment. 

I gave thereby proof of my temperance in eating my corn 
whilst it was hut grass, like an hermit feeding upon Ckllets 
and roots, that, so affranchising myself from the ytike of 
sensual appetites to the utter disclaiming of their sovereignty, 

, I might the better reserve somewhat in store, for the relief 
of the lame, blind, cripple, maimed, needy, pjor, and wanting 
wretches. 

In taking •;his course I save the expense of the weed- 
grubbers, who gain money,—of the reapers in harvest-time, 
who drink lustily, and without water,—of gleaners, who will 

4 Platonic anil Ciceronian.] Plato was for having Women in common, 
and Tul^’, both by his precepts and example,‘invited everybody to 
sacrifice themselves to tint public. 
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expect their cakes/ and bannocks,—of threshers, who leave 
no garlic, scallions, leeks, nor onions in onr gardens, by the 
authority ofj Thestilis 5 in Virgil,—and of the millers, who 
are generally thieves—and of the bakers, who are little better. 
Is ibis small saving or frugality ? Besides the mischief and 
damage of the field-mice, the decay of barns, and the de¬ 
struction usually made by; weasels and other vermin. 

Of corn in the blade 1 ’ you may make good green sauce, of a 
light coneoetion and easy digestion, which recreates the brain, 
and exhilarates the animal spirits, rejoieetli the sight, opencth 
the appetite, delightcth the taste, coml'orteth the heart, 
ticklcth the tongue, checrcth the countenance, striking a 
fresh and lively colour, strengthening the muscles, tempers 
the blood, disburdens the midriff, refreshed) the liver, dis- 

• obstructs the spleen, easeth the kidneys, supple)h the reins, 
quickens the joiqjs of the hack, cleanseth the urine-conduits, 
dilates the spermatic vessels, shortens the cremasters, purged) 
the bladder, puffed) up fhc genitories, correeteth the pre¬ 
puce, hardens the nut and rectifies the member. It will 
make you hare a current belly to trot, fart, dung, piss, 
sneeze, rough, spit, belch, spew, yawn, snuff, blow, breathe, 
snort, sweat, and set taut your Robin, with a thousand other 
rare advantages. I understand you very well, Says Panta- 
gruel; you would thereby infer, that those *of a mean spirit 
and shallow capacity have not the skill to spend much in a 

* short time. You are not tjie first in whose conceit that 
heresy hath entered. Nero maintained it, and above all 
mortals admired most his uncle Cuius Caligula, for having, 
in a few days, by a most wonderfully pregnant invention, 
totally* spent all the goods and patrimony which Tiberius 
had left him. 

But, instead of observing the sumptuous supper-curbing 
laws of the Romans,—»to wit, the Orehia. the Fannia, the 
Didia, the Licinlh* the Cornelia, the Lcpidiana, the Antia , 1 
and of the Corinthians,"—by the which they here inhibited, 

5 Thrstilii. ] See Virgil, Eclogue 2, and Theocritus,•Idyll. 2d. Tins 
Thestilis, though but a gleaner, eat up nil the garlic, from the reapers. 

11 Com in the blade ] To eat one's corn in the blade, is to eat one's 
revenue before u mines in. This Uabchus commends in ins ludicrous 
way. * 

7 The an tin. \ Knhelms speaks nfler Maerobius, who specifies all 
these laws, lib. lii. chap xvim of his Snlurmijia. 

" And of the Corinthian*.] Thiadaw ordained all persons, on«pam el 
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under pain of great punishment, not to spend more in one 
year than their annual revenue did amount to, you have 
offered up the oblation of Protervia, 0 which vgis with the 
Romans such a sacrifice as the paschal lamb was amongst 
the Jews, wherein all that was eatable was to be eaten, and 
the remainder to be thrown into the fire, without reserving 
any thing for the next day. I may very justly say of you, 
as Cato did of Albidius, who after that he had by a most 
extravagant expense wasted all the means and possessions 
he had to" one only house, he fairly set it on fxrc. that he 
might the better say, Ctmsmnmahim est. Even just as since 
his time St. Thomas Aquinas did, when he had eaten up the 
whole lamprey, 10 although there was no necessity in it. 

CHARTER III. 

How Panurge praiselh I fie debtors and borrowers. 

Rut, quoth Eantagruel, when will you be out of debt? At 
the next ensuing term of the Greek kalends, 1 answered Pa¬ 
nurge, when all the world shall be content, and that it be 
your fate to become your own heir. The Lord forbid that 
I should be out of debt, as if, indeed, 1 could not be trusted. 

death, to (five an account of their year’s income. Herodotus says, 
Amasis, king of Egypt, was the author of it, but Solon burrowed it 
from him, and afterwards it took place chiefly at Corinth, as wc are told 
by Hipliilus m Athenams. 

0 Protervia.'] See Macroh. Saturn lib. ii. cap. ii. The Scaligerana, ' 
at the word sanrijicium, observe, that protervia is strictly a 1 sacrifice 
propter vmm ; by the way side. 

10 Whenhe had eaten up the whole lamprey.] It is related of Thomas 
Aquinas, by an author who was his contemporary, that that Joctor, 
being one day invited to table by the King St. Louis, for whom there 
was served up a fine lamprey, Thomas, whom it seems no otlfbr tunc 
hut that would serve to compose his liymn on the Holy Sacrament, had, 
in the profoundness of his meditation, eaten up the whole lamprey that 
was designed for the king, and had made an end this hymn and the 
fish both together. Thomas, overjoyed at his lulling finished so elabo¬ 
rate a poem, cried out, in an, ecstasy, Consummatum est. The company, 
who had seen Thomas play a good knife, and lay about him to some 
tune, but knew nothing of his mental employment, fancied that this 
Latin word related to his gallant peiformance in demolishing the lam¬ 
prey, and looked upon him as a very profane person, for applying to a 
piece of unmannerly epicurism the words which each of thorn knew 
were spoken by our Saviour when he was expiring on the cross. 

1 Greek Kalends.] That is, never : for the Greeks knew nothing of 
the Kcman way of reckoning by ki| lends. * 
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Who leaves not .some leaven over night, will hardly have 
paste the next, morning. 

lie still if dchted to somebody or other, that there may be 
somebody always to pray for you; that the giver of all good 
things may grant unto you a blessed, long, and prosperous 
life : tearing, if fortune should deal crossly with you, that 
it might be his chance to conic short of being paid by you, 
he will always speak good of you in every company, ever 
apt! anon purchase new creditors unto you; to the end, that 
through their means you may make a shift by'borrowing 
from l’eter to pay Paul,'-' and with other folk's earth fill up 
his ditch. When of old in the regions of the Gauls, by the 
institution of the Druids, the servants, slates, and bonds¬ 
men were burned quick at the funerals and obsequies of 
' tlu-ir lords and masters, had not they fear enough, think you, 
that their lords .and masters should die ? For, perforce, 
they were to die with them for company. Did not they in¬ 
cessantly send up their supplications to their great god Mer¬ 
cury, as likewise unto Dis the Father of Wealth, 3 to lengthen 
out their days, and preserve them long in health ? Were 
not they very careful to entertain them well, punctually to 
look unto them, and to attend them faithfully ^nd circum¬ 
spectly ? For, by those means, were thej to live together 
at least until the hour of death. Believe me, your creditors, 
with a more fervent devotion, will beseech Almighty God to 
prolong your life, they being of nothing more afraid than 
that yoli should die ; for that they are more concerned for 
the sleeve than the arm, and love silver better than their 
own lives. As it evidently appeareth by the usurers of 
Landmtusse, who not long since hanged themselves, because 
the price of corn and wines was fallen, by the return of a 
gracious season. To this Pantagruel answering nothing. 
Panurge went on his discourse, saying, truly, and in good. 

: Harrowing from Peter to pay Paid.] Tn til# original, faciez 
tenure ; taken from tile Latin rersurum fticere, to borrow of one to pay 
another ; “ quia sic verterent creditorcm.” 

3 Dis the father of wealth.] Dis pater ; l’luto god of hell, and con¬ 
sequently of riches, which arc enclosed in the bowels of the earth, 
liochart. 1. i. c. iv, of the Pheenician Colonies: “ Est cur misemur, ui 
diis Gallorum non ceyseri Plutonem, a quo se prognatos dicebant, si 
quidem Ctcsari crodinms. Gaili, inquit, se omnes a Dite patre prog¬ 
natos predicant, idque a djuidibus prodituia dicunl.” . 
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sooth. Sir, when I ponder my destiny aright, and think well 
upon it, you put me shrewdly to my plunges, and have me 
at a bay in twitting me with the reproach of m,v debts and 
creditors. And yet did I, in this only respect and considera¬ 
tion of being a debtor, esteem myself worshipful, reverend, 
and formidable. For against the opinion of most philoso¬ 
phers, that, of nothing arisefh nothing, yet, without having 
bottomed on so much as that which is called the First Matter, 
did I out of nothing become such a maker and creator, that 
I have created,—what ?—a gay number of fair arid jolty 
creditors. Nay, creditors, I will maintain it. even to the 
very fire itself exclusively, are fair and goodly creatures. 
Who lendeth nothing is an ugly and wicked creature, and 
an accursed imp of the infernal Old Nick. And there is 
made—what? Debts. A thing most precious 1 and dainty, 
of great use and .antiquity. Debts, 1 say, surmounting the 
number of syllables which may result from the combinations 
of all the consonants, with eaeli of the vowels heretofore 
projected, reckoned and calculated by the noble Xcnoerat.es.' 
To judge of the perfection of debtors by the numerosity of 
their creditors is the readiest way for entering into the mys¬ 
teries of practical arithmetic. 

You can hardly imagine how glad I am, when c\ cry 
morning I perceive myself environed and surrounded with 
brigades of creditors, humble, fawning, and full of their 
reverences. And whilst 1 remark, that., as 1 look more 
favourably upon, and give a cheorfullcr countenance to one 
than to another, the fellow thereupon buildeth a conceit that 
be shall be the first dispatched, and the foremost in the date 
of payment; and lie vaiuelh my smiles at. the rate ot v ready- 
money. It secmelh unto me, that I then act and pci senate 
the god of the Passion of Saumure, 1 ’ accompanied with his 
angels and eherubims. 

1 A tiling mom precious.} See Apology for Herodotus, eli. Eras¬ 
mus, m his colloquy entitled Ementita Nohilitas, says : “imiT nulla est 
eommodior ad lVgnum via quam debere quninplurimis.” 

The noble Xcnucrates,] lie made them to amount to 100,200,000 
syllables from the Greek alphabet. See the additions of the French 
interpreter to Xeuorrales’s late, m Diogenes I.aerlius. 

0 The Passion of Suumurr. ) In July, 1531, tins play took raiglitilv. 
Itouchet, says it was probably the same that Was printed m 1532, m 
4to, at Paris. . 
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These are my flatterers, my soothers, my claw-backs, my 
smoothers, my parasites, my saluters, my fivers of good 
morrows, and perpetual orators ; which makes me verily 
think, that the supremest height of heroic virtue, described 
by Hesiod. 7 consistelh in being a debtor, wherein I held the 
iirst degree in my commencement. Which dignity, though 
all human creatures scent to aim at, and aspire thereto, few, 
nevertheless, because of the difficulties in the way, and in¬ 
cumbrances of hard passages, are able to reach it; as is easily 
jicrceivable by the ardent desire and vehement longing har¬ 
boured in the breast of eveiy one, to be still erecting more 
debts, and new creditors. 

Yet doth it not lie in the power of every one to be a 
debtor. To acquire creditors is not at the disposurc of each 
man's arbitrament. You nevertheless would deprive me of 
this sublime felicity. You ask me, when 1 will be out of 
debt. 'Well, to»go yet further on, and possibly worse in 
your conceit, may Saint Dublin, the good saint, snatch me, 
if I have not all my life-time held debt to be its an union or 
conjunction of the heavens with the earth, and the whole 
cement whereby the race of mankind is kept together; yea. 
of such virtue and efficacy, that, I say, the whole progeny 
of Adam would very suddenly perish without ,it. There¬ 
fore, perhaps, T do not think amiss, when t I repute it to be 
the great soul of the universe, which, according to the opi¬ 
nion of the Academies, vivifyeth all manner of things. Ir 
confirmation whereof, that you may the better believe it tc 
be so. represent unto yourself, without any prejudice of spirit 
in a clear and serene fancy, the idea and form of some othei 
world than this; take, if you please, and lay hold on the 
thirtieth of those which the philosopher Metrodorus* die. 
enumerate, wherein it is to be supposed there is no debtor 
or creditor, that is to say, a world without debts. 

There amongst the planets will be no regular course, all 
will be in disorder! Jupiter, reckoning himself to be nothing 
indebted unto Saturn, will go near to detrude him out of 
his sphere, and with the Homeric chain' 1 will 1* like to hang 
up the Intelligencies, Gods, Heavens, Demons, Heroes, 

7 Described by Hesiod.] See Lucian upon this, in the dialogue 
entitled Hermotimus, or the sects. 

8 Mdrotlorvs. J Sets Plul. 1. v. of the Opinions of Philosophers. 

9 Homeric chain. \ See Maerobius on Scqiio's Dream, 1. i. t. xiv. 
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Devils, Earth, and Sea, together with the other elements. 
Saturn no doubt combining with Mars will reduce that so 
disturbed world into a chaos of confusion. 

Mercury then would be no more subjected to the other 
planets; he would scorn to be any longer their Camillas."' 
as he was of old termed in the Iletrurian tongue. For it is 
to be imagined that he is no way a debtor to them. 

Venus will be no more venerable, because she shall have 
lent nothing. The moon will remain bloody and obscure. 
For to what end should the sun impart unto her any of his 
light? llii owed her nothing. Nor yet will the sun shine 
upon the earth, nor the stars send down any good influence, 
because the terrestrial globe hath desisted from sending up 
their wonted nourishment by vapours and exhalations, where¬ 
with Heraclitus said, the Stoics proved, Cicero 11 maintained, 
they were cherished and alimented. There would likewise 
be in such a world no manner of symbolization, alteration, 
nor transmutation amongst the elements; for the one will 
not esteem itself obliged to the other, as having borrowed 
nothing at all from it. Earth then will not become water, 
water will not be changed into air, of air will he made no 
tire, and fire will afford no heat unto the earth ; the earth 
will produce nothing but monsters. Titans, giants; no rain 
will descend upon it, nor light shine thereon ; no wind will 
blow there, nor will there be in it any summer or harvest. 
Lucifer will break loose, and issuing forth of the depth of 
hell, accompanied with his furies, fiends, and horned devils, 
will go about to unncstle and drive out of heaven all the 
gods, as well of the greater as of the lesser nations. Such a 
world without lending will be no better than a dog-kennel, 
a place of contention and wrangling, more unruly anu p irre¬ 
gular than that of the rector of l’aris ; a devil of an burly - 
burly, and more disordered confusion, than that of the 
nlagues of Doiiay. 12 Men will not then salute one another; 

10 Their Camilfox.] That is, their servant; for the ancients railed 
by the name of camilii those young hoys that attended on the priest in 
the sacriliecs. 

11 Cir.cro.] See his Natura Deorum, and Plutarch, 1. 2, of the Opi¬ 
nions ot Philosophers. 

** .Plagues of Douay.] So Sir T. U. has it; but it should ho plays 
[not plagues) of Hour, (not Douay, which is m Flanders), Done is"a 
•own of Poictou, adorned with the remains of an amphitheatre where 
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it will be but lost labour to expect aid or succour from 
any, or to cry fire, water, murder, for none will put to their 
helping band. Why? lie lent no money, there is no¬ 
thing due t*> him. Nobody is concerned in his burning, in 
his shipwreck, in his ruin, or in his death ; and that because 
he hitherto had lent nothing, and would never thereafter 
have lent any thing. In short, Faith, Hope, and Charity 
woidd be quite banished from such a world,—for men are 
born to relieve and assist one another ; and in their stead 
should succeed and be introduced Defiance. Disdain, and 
ilanoour, with the most execrable troop of all etuis, all im¬ 
precations, and all miseries. Whereupon you will think, 
and that not amiss, that Pandora had there spilt her unlucky 
bottle. Men unto men will be wolves, hobthrushers, and 
goblins, (as were Lycaon, llellcrophon, Nebuchodnosor,) 
plunderers, highway robbers, cut-throats, rapparces, mur¬ 
derers, poisoner*, assassinators, lewd, wicked, malevolent, 
pernicious haters, set against every body, like to Ismael, 
Melabus, 13 or Timon the Athenian, who for that cause was 
named Misanthropos; in such sort, that it would prove much 
more easy in nature to have fish entertained in the air, and 
bullocks fed in the bottom of the ocean, than to support or 
tolerate a rascally rabble of people that will not Jend. These 
fellows, I vow, do I bate with a perfect hatred; and if, con¬ 
form to the pattern of this grievous, peevish, and perverse ’ 
world which lendeth nothing, you figure and liken the little 
world, which is man, you will find in him a terrible justling 
coyle and clutter. The head will not lend the sight of his 
eyes to guide the feet and hands; the legs will refuse to 
hear up the body; the hands will leave off working any 
more for the rest of the members ; the heart will be weary 
of its continual motion for the beating of the pulse, and will 

now am! then arc still acted some pieces of devotion. This show sel¬ 
dom passes without disorder and confusion, either on account of the 
rusticity of the ailcm, who are all school-boys or apprentices, or be? 
cause people of all sorts repair thither, from the adjacent parts. See 
du Chcsne’s Antiquities of the Towns ofT'ranee, a 

IJ iUtabus.] King of Priveruum, in the country of the Volsci. Virg. 
Ahicid, 1. 11. 

“ Privcrno antiquli Metabus quum exccdcrct urbe.” 

And lower. 

“ Non illmnfectis. nil® non mcembus urbes 
Acccperc : (neque ipse mauus feritatc iledissct.)” 
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no longer lend Ms assistance ; the lungs will withdraw the 
use of their bellows; the liver will desist from convoying 
any more blood through the veins for the good of the whole; 
the bladder will not be indebted to the kidneys* so that the 
urine thereby will be totally stopped. The brains, in the 
interim, considering this unnatural course, will fall into a 
raving dotage, and withhold all feeling from the sinews, and 
motion from the muscles. Briefly, in such a world without 
order and array, owing pothing, lending nothing, - and borrow¬ 
ing nothing, you would see a more dangerous conspiration 
than that which -hisop exposed in his Apologue. Such a 
world will perish undoubtedly; and not only perish, but 
perish very quickly - . Were it -liseulapius 11 himself, his body 
would immediately rot, and the chafing send, full of indigna¬ 
tion, take its flight to all the devils in hell after my money. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Panurge continues his discourse in the praise of borrowers and 
lenders. 

Ox the contrary, be pleased to represent unto your fancy 
another world, wherein every one lendeth. and every one 
oweth, all are debtors, and all creditors. O how great will 
that harmon'y be, which shall thereby result from the regular 
motions of the heavens! Methinks T hear it every whit as 
well as ever Plato did.' What sympathy will there be 
amongst the elements! O how delectable then unto nature 
will be her own works and productions! Whilst Ceres 
appearelh loaden with corn, Bacchus with nines. Flora with 
flowers, Pomona with fruits, and Juno fair in a clear air, 
wholesome and pleasant. 1 lose myself in this liiglr con¬ 
templation. • 

Then will among the race of mankind peace, love, bene¬ 
volence, fidelity, tranquillity, rest, bapquets, feastings, joy, 

' 11 H'ere it JEsculapius. | This is very dark; butt Punurgc must mean, 
that if he were stifit a fool as to part with Ins money to clear himself, 
he should die with grief and lemorso the moment after his debts were 
paid and his money gone. 

1 I'lato did. j Plato did, indeed, after Pythagoras, believe that the 
motion of the heavenly sphere produced an harmonious sound ; but he 
tin where says that, either sleeping or waking, he had ever heard that 
harmony. What Rabelais imputes to him, 1 c. IK, is a ludicrous 
e.v iggi ralt.in of what he here savs in terms a little more serious. 
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gladness, gold, silver, small money, chains, rings, with other 
ware, and chaffer of that nature, be found to trot from hand 
to hand. No suits at law, no wars, no strife, debate, nor 
wrangling j> none will be there an usurer, none will be there 
a pinch-penny, a scrape-good wretch, or churlish hard¬ 
hearted refuser. Good God! Will not this be the golden 
age in the reign of Saturn ? the true idea of the Olympic 
regions, wherein all other virtues ceasing, charity alone ruleth, 
governeth, domineereth, and triumgj^eth ! All will be fair 
and goodly people there, all just and virtuous. 

O ha])] iy world! O people of that world most happy! 
Yea, thrice and four times blessed is that people ! I think 
in very deed that 1 am amongst them, and swear t% you, 
by my good forsooth, that if this glorious aforesaid world 
had a Pope, abounding with Cardinals, that so he might 
have the association of a sacred college, in the space of very 
few years you should be sure to sec the sancts much thicker 
in the roll, more numerous, wonder-working and mirific, 
more services, 3 more rows, more staves, 3 and wax-candles 
than are all those in the nine bishoprics of Britany, St. Yves 
only excepted. 4 Consider, sir, 1 pray you, how the noble 
Patelin, having a mind to deify, and extol even to the third 
heavens the father of William Josscaume, said no more but 
this. And he did lend his goods '' to those wjio were desirous 
of them. 

O the fine saying! Now let our microcosm bo fancied 
conform to this model in all its members; lending, borrow¬ 
ing, and owing, that is to say. according to its own nature. 
For nature hath not to any other end created man, but to 
owe, borrow, and lend; no greater is the harmony amongst 

2 Sendees. ] Lessons, it is in the original. The more a saint is 
revered in the Romish church, the more lessons there are in the matins 
of that saint's festival. Nine lessons are the highest, three the lowest. 

J More Slaves.] More wosiers of prelates. In short, the people’s 
veneration of any sai^l is according to the number of the banners and* 
crosier-staffs at a procession. 

1 St. I ves only excepted.] Of all the«petty saints which are wor¬ 
shipped only in Bretagne, there is none so generally ift vogue in that 
country as St. Yves, a native of Treguter in Lower Normandy. 

5 And he did lend his goods.] Tilts is in the farce of Patelin, where 
that arch cheat, in order to engage Mr. William Josseaume to give him 
credit for his cloth* artfully. falls to praising William’s father, and so 
" uned h' i 'hit. 

2 K 
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the heavenly spheres, than that which shall he found in its 
well ordered policy. The intention of the founder of this 
microcosm is, to have a soul therein to be entertained, which 
is lodged there, as a guest with its host, that*it may lhe 
there for awhile. life consisteth in blood ; blood is the seat 
of the soul; therefore the cliiefcst work of the microcosm is, 
to be making blood continually. 

At this forge are exercised all the members of the body; 
none is exempted fromlabour, each operates apart, and doth 
its proper office. And such is their hierarchy, that per¬ 
petually the one borrows from the other, the one lends the 
other, and the one is the other's debtor. The stuff' and 
matter convenient, which nature giveth to be turned into 
blood, is bread and wine. All kind of nourishing victuals 
is understood to be comprehended in these two. and from 
hence in the Gothish tongue r ' is called companage. To find* 
out this meat and drink, to prepare and boil it, the hands 
are put to work, the feet do walk and bear up the whole 
bulk of the corporal mass; the eyes guide and conduct all; 
the appetite in the orifice of the stomach, by means of a little 
sourish black humour, called melancholy, which is trans¬ 
mitted thereto from the milt, giveth warning to shut in the 
food. The tongue doth make the first essay, and tastes it; 
the. teeth do chaw it, and the stomach doth receive, digest, 
and chilif'y it. The mesaraie veins suck out of it what is good 
and fit, leaving behind the excrements, which are, through 
special conduits, for that purpose, voided by an expulsive 
faculty. Thereafter it is carried to the liver, where it being 
changed again, it by the virtue of that new transmutation 
becomes blood. What joy, conjecture you, will then be 
found amongst those officers, when they see this riv'ulet of 
gold, which is their sole restorative ? No greater is the joy 
of alehymists, when, after long travail, toil, and expense, 
..they see in their furnaces the transmutation. Then is it 
that every member doth prepare itself, 1 afid strive anew to 
purify and to refine this treasure. The kidneys, through 
the emulgent veins, draw that aquosity from thence, which 
0 Gothish Tongue.] Rabelais is in the wrong to think that Languedoa 
was at first called Longue Goth, on account of the Goths formerly 
inhabiting that province, and leaving their language there. See Menage, 
as likewise Froissart, vol. ii. ch. 307, and Jodveus Sincerus, p. 138, of 
his ltidbr. Gall. Geneva edition, 1G‘27- 
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you call urine, and there send it away through the ureters 
to be slipped downwards; where, in a lower receptacle, and 
proper for it, to wit, the bladder, it is kept, and staycth 
there until tin opportunity to void it out in his due time. The 
spleen drawetli from the blood its terrestrial part, viz. the 
grounds, lees, or thick substance settled in the bottom there¬ 
of, which you term melancholy. The bottle of the gall 
subtracts from thence all the superfluous choler; whence it 
is brought to another shop or work-house to be yet better 
purified and fined, that is, the heart, which by its agitation 
of diastolic and systolic motions so neatly subtuizeth and 
inflames it, that in the right side ventricle it is brought to 
perfection, and through the veins is sent to all the mem¬ 
bers. Each parcel of the body draws it then unto itself. 
# and after its own fashion is cherished and alimented by it. 
Feet, hands, thighs, arms, eyes, cars, back, brea.,ts, yea, all; 
and then it is, that who before were lenders, now become 
debtors. The heart doth in its left side ventricle so thinnify 
the blood, that it thereby obtains the name of spiritual; 
which being sent, through the arteries to all the members of 
the body, serveth to warm and winnow the other blood 
which runneth through the veins. The lights never cease 
with its lappets and bellows to cool and refresh it; in ac¬ 
knowledgment of which good the heart, through the arterial 
vein, imparts unto it the choicest of its blood. At last it is 
made so fine and subtle within the rete mirabile, that, there¬ 
after thqse animal spirits are framed and composed of it; by 
means whereof the imagination, discourse, judgment, reso¬ 
lution, deliberation, ratiocination, and memory have their 
rise, actings, and operations. 

Copg body, 1 sink, I drown, I perish, I wander astray, 
and quite fly out of my self, when I enter into the conside¬ 
ration of the profound abyss of this world, thus lending, 
thus owing, Believe lfle, it is a divine thing to lend; t(* 
owe, an heroic virAe. Yet is not this all. Tfeis little world 
thus lending, owing, and borrowing* is so good and chari¬ 
table, that no sooner is the above-specified alimentation 
finished, but that it forthwith projecteth, and hath already 
forecast, how it shall lend to those who are not as yet born, 
and by that loafl enjleavour, what it may, to eternize* itself, 
and multiply in images like the pattern, that is,children. 
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To this end every member doth of the choicest and most 
precious of its nourishment, pare and cut off a portion, then 
instantly dispatcheth it downwards to that place, where 
nature hath prepared for it very fit vessels and 1 Tcceptacles, 
through which descending to the genitories by long am¬ 
bages, circuits, and flexuositics, it receiveth a competent 
form, and rooms apt enough both in the man and woman for 
the future conservation and perpetuating of human kind. 
All this is done by loans and debts of the one unto the other ; 
and hence, have we this word, the debt of marriage. Natu-o 
doth reckon pain to the refuser, with a most grievous vexa¬ 
tion to his members, and an outrageous fury amidst his 
sensts. But on the other part, to the lender a set reward, 
accompanied with pleasure, joy, solace, mirth, and merry glee. 


CHAPTER V. 

How Pantagruel altogether abhorreth the tlebiors and borrowers 
I understand you very well, quoth Pantagruel, and take 
you to be very good at topics, and thoroughly afl'ectioncd to 
your own cause. Rut preach it up, and patrocinate it, 1 
prattle on it, and defend it as much as you will, even from 
hence to the next Whitsuntide, if you please so to do, yet in. 
the end will you be astonished to find how you shall have 
gained no ground at all upon me, nor persuaded me by your 
fair speeches and smooth talk to enter never so little into 
the thraldom of debt. You shall owe to none, saith the 
Holy Apostle, anything save love, friendship, and u mutual 
benevolence. 

You serve me here, 1 confess, with fine graphidcs and dia- < 
typoscs, descriptions and figures, which truly please «ne very 
well. But let me tell you, if you will represent unto your 
fancy an impudent blustering bully, and an importunate 
borrower, entering afresh and newly into a town already ad¬ 
vertised of his manners, you shall find -Jkat at his ingress 
the citizens will be mo^e hideously affrighted and amazed, 
and in a greater terror and fear, dread and trembling, than if 

1 /tut preach it up, and patrocinate it.] Molierc who knew Rabelais 
by heart has said, 

“ Prfchcz, patrocinez jusqu’a la Pentcpote, 

Vous sere* etonm", quand vous acijcz au bout] 

Que vous ne m’avez nun persuade du tout." 
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the pest itself should step into it, in the very same garb and 
accoutrement wherein the Tyancan philosopher- found it. with - 
in the city pf Ephesus. And I am fully confirmed in the 
opinion, that the Persians erred not, 3 when they said, that 
the second vice was to lie, the first being that of owing 
money. For, in very truth, debts and lying are ordinarily 
joined together. I will nevertheless not from hence infer, 
that none must owe any thing, or lend any thing. For who 
so rich can be, that sometimes may not owe ? or who can be 
so poor, that sometimes may not, lend ? 

Lut the occasion, notwithstanding, in thift case, as Plato 
very wisely sayeth, 4 and ordaineth in his laws, be sucln that 
none be permitted to draw any water out of his neighbour's 
well, until first they by continual digging and delving into 
their own proper ground shall have hit upon a kind of 
potter's earth, w|jich is called Ccramite, and there had found 
no source or drop of water ; for that sort of earth, by “reason 
of its substance, which is fat, strong, firm and close, so re- 
taineth its humidity, that it doth not easily evaporate it by 
any outward excursion or evaporation. • 

In good sooth, it is a great shame to choose rather to be 
still borrowing in all places from every one, than to work 
and win. Then only in my judgment shoultf one lend, 
when the diligent, toiling, and industrious person is no 
longer able by his labour to make any purchase utjto him¬ 
self; or otherwise, when by t mischance he hath suddenly 
fallen into an unexpected loss of his goods. 

Howsoever let us leave this discourse, and from hencefor¬ 
ward do not hang upon creditors, nor tie yourself to them. I 
make account for the time past to rid you freely of them, 
and fr«m their bondage to deliver you. The least I should 
in this point, quoth Panurge, is to thank you, though it bo 
the most I can do. And if gratitude and thanksgiving be to 
he estimated andapfized by the affection of the benefactor’! 
that is to be done infinitely and sempiternally f for the love 
which you bear me of your own accord and fro* grace, with¬ 
out any merit of mine, gocth far beyond the reach of any 

2 Ty ana an philosopher.] Sec Apollonius’s life, in I’hilostratus, 1.4, c. 3. 

3 That the Persians erred, not.] See l’lutarch, in his discourse en¬ 
titled, “ That men ought not to borrow at usury.’’ See also Herodotus 
lib. 1. 

1 As Plato very wisely saytt/i. J See l’lutarth in the same place. 
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price or value. It transcends all weight, all number, all 
measure; it is endless and everlasting; therefore, should I 
offer to commensurate and adjust it, either to tjje si/.e and 
proportion of your own noble and gracious deeds, or yet to 
the contentment and delight of the obliged receivers, I 
would come off but very faintly and flaggingly. You have 
verily done me a great deal of good, and multiplied your 
favours on me more frequently than was fitting to one of my 
condition. You have been more bountiful towards me than 
I have deserved, and your courtesies have by far surpassed 
the extent of my merits; I must needs confess it. But it is 
not, "3 you suppose, in the proposed matter. For there it is 
not where I itch, it is not there where it fretteth, hurts or 
vexeth me; for, henceforth being quit and out of debt, what 
countenance will I be able to keep ? You may imagine ' 
that it will become me very ill for the first month, because I 
have never hitherto been brought up or accustomed to it. 

I am very much afraid of it. Furthermore, there shall not 
one hereafter, native of the country of Salmigondy, but he 
shalldevel the shot towards my nose. All the back-crack¬ 
ing fellows of the world, in discharging of their postern 
petarades, used commonly to say, Voila pour hi quittrs; that 
is. For the quit. My life will be of very short continuance, 

I do forsce it. I recommend to you the making of my 
epitaph ;> for I perceive 1 will die confected in the very stench 
of farts. If at any time to come, by way of restorative to 
such good women as shall happen to be troubled with the 
grievous pain of the wind-cholic, the ordinary medicaments 
prove nothing effectual, the mummy of all my befarted 
body will straight be as a present remedy appointed°by the 
physicians ; whereof they, taking any small modicum,“it will 
incontinently for their ease afford them a rattle of bum-shot, 
Jike a sal of muskets. 

Therefore would I beseech you to lcavo tne some few cen¬ 
turies of debfs; as King Louis the Eleventh, exempting 
from suits in*law the Reverend Miles d'llliers, Bishop of 
Chartres, 5 was by the said bishop most earnestly solicited to 

6 Miles d’ Illiers, Bishop of Chartres .] He was made Bishop of 
Chartres in 1459, and died in 1493, after he had renounced his bishopric 
the saire year, in consideration of a pension. 4 ’ There are still extant 
two good stories of his litigious temper in the l’aradoxe Du Procez, &c., 
printed by C. Stephens,1551. 
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leave him somcfcw for the exercise of his mind. I had 
rather give them all my revenue of the periwinkes, together 
with the oilier incomes of the locusts, albeit 1 should not 
thereby have any parcel abated from off the principal sums 
which 1 owe. Let us wave this matter, quoth Pantagruel, I 
have told it you over again. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Why new married men were privileged from going £o the wars. 

Bus, in the interim, asked Panurge, by wliat law was iwcon- 
stituted, ordained, and established, that such as should plant 
a new vineyard, those that should build a new hourc, and 
the new married men, should be exempted and discharged 
from the duty of warfare for the first year ? By the law, 
answered Pantagruel, of' Moses. Why, replied Panurge, 
the lately married? As for the vine-planters, I amWw too 
old to reflect on them; my condition, at this present, in- 
duceth me to remain satisfied with the care of vintage, finish¬ 
ing and turning the grapes into wine. Nor are thesqjprctty 
new builders of dead stones written or pricked down in my 
Book of Life. It is all with live stones that I set up and erect 
the fabrics of my architecture, to wit, Men. It*was, accord¬ 
ing to my opinion, quoth Pantagruel, to the end, first, thaf 
the fresli married folks should for the first year r^ap a full 
and complete fruition of tjicir pleasures in their mutual 
excrcisfb of the act of love, in such sort, that in waiting more 
at leisure on the production of posterity, and propagating of 
their progeny, they might the better increase their race, and 
maktfprovision of new heirs. That if, in the years there¬ 
after? the men should, upon their undergoing of some mili¬ 
tary adventure, happen to be killed, their names and coats oT 
arms might continue with their children in the same families. 
And next, that* the wives thereby coming to know whetBbr 
they were barren or fruitful, (for ope year’s tfial, in regard to 
the maturity of age, wherein, of old, they married, was held 
sufficient forthediscovery,) they might pitch the more suitably, 
in case of their first husband’s decease, upon a second match. 
The fertile women to be wedded to those who desire to "mul¬ 
tiply their issue; 9nd the sterile ones to such other yates, as, 
misregarding the storjpg of their o\\fi lineage, choose them 
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only for their virtues, learning, genteel behaviour, domestic 
consolation, management of the house, and matrimonial con¬ 
veniences and comforts, and such like. The prpachers of 
Yarennes, saith Panurge, detest and abhor the second 
marriages, as altogether foolish and dishonest. 

Foolish and dishonest? quoth Pantagruel. A plague 
take such preachers! Yea, but, quoth Panurge, the like 
mischief also befel the Friar Charmer, 1 who in a full auditory 
making a sermon at Parcilly, and therein abominating the • 
reiteration of marriage, and the entering again the bonds of 
a nuptial tie, did' swear and heartily give himself to .the 
swiftest devil in hell, if he had not rather choose, and would 
much more willingly undertake, the unmaidening or depu- 
celating of a hundred virgins, than the simple drudgery of 
one widow. Truly I find your reason in that point right 
good, and strongly grounded. 

But what would you think, if the cause wny this exemp¬ 
tion or immunity was granted, had no other foundation, but 
that, during the whole space of the said first year, they so 
lustily fobbed it with their female consorts, as both reason 
and equity require they should do, that they had drained 
and evacuated their spermatic vessels; and were become 
thereby altogether feeble, weak, emasculated, drooping and 
flaggingly pithless ; yea, in such sort, that they, in the day 
of battle, .like ducks which plunge over head and ears, 
would sooner hide themselves bqhind the baggage, than, in 
the company of valiant fighters and daring military Comba¬ 
tants, appear where stern Bellona deals her blows, and 
moves a bustling noise of thwacks and thumps ? Nor is it 
to be thought that, under the standards of Mars, they W5U so 
much as once strike a fair stroke, because their most •con¬ 
siderable knocks have been already jerked and whirrited 
within the curtains of his sweetheart Venus. 

•In confirmation whereof, amongst other grdtes and monu¬ 
ments of antiqfiity, we now as yet often see, that in all 
great houses, <aftcr the expiring of some few days, these 
young married blades are readily sent away to visit their 
uncles, that in the absence of their wives, reposing them- 

1 Charmer.] This story is taken from Poggiiui's Jests, &c., in the 
chapter entitled, “ De prxdicatore qui potius decern virgincs quam 
nuptam unam eligebat.” 
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selves a little, tlfey may recover their decayed strength by 
the recruit of a fresh supply, the more vigorous to return 
again, and^face about to renew the duelling shock and con¬ 
tact of an amorous dalliance : albeit for the greater part they 
have neither uncle nor aunt to go to. 

Just so did the King Crackart,'" after the battle of the 
Cornets, not cashier us, (speaking properly,) I mean me and 
the quail-piper, but for our refreshment remanded us to our 
houses ; and he is as yet seeking after his own. My grand¬ 
father’s godmother was wont to say to me whenj was a boy, 
“ Patenostres et oraisons 

Sont pour crux-la qui les retiennent. 

I'ng titi're allantcu feuaisons 

Est plus fort que deux qui en viennent.” 

Not orisons nor patenotres 
Shall ever disorder my brain. 

Ope cadet, to the Held as he flutters, 

Is worth two when they end the campaign. 

That which prompteth me to that opinion is, that the vine- 
planters did seldom eat of the grapes, or drink of the wine of 
their labour, till the first year was wholly elapsed. During 
all which time also the builders did hardly inhabit their new- 
structured dwelling places, for fear of dying suffocated 
through want of respiration ; as Galen hath ntost learnedly 
remarked, in the second book of the Difficulty of Breathings 
Under favour, Sir, I have not asked this question without 
cause causing, and reason .truly very ratiocinanf. Be not 
offendtd, I pray you. 

CHAPTER VII. 

J l owg Panurge had a flea in his ear, and forbore to wear any 
longer his magnificent codpiece. 

Panukok, the day thereafter, caused pierce his right eaf, 

2 King Crackart. Src.] • King Peto, corruptly Pelaull in the original. 
King of the begga^. The author is thought to have an eye to setae 
prince ill-provided of cash, and as ill obeyed. #tow the history of 
France, of that time, speaks of no king ef that moqarchy to whom these 
two qualities so exactly agree as Charles VIII., wli8, without money, 
undertook a war in Italy, and whose officers refused, with impunity, to 
execute his orders as soon as he had repassed the mountains. This 
prince, after tlie.battle of the comets (or St. Anbin du Cormipr) in 1488, 
was forced, for want of money, to discharge some officers who had 
served him well there. One of which might be some apldier, here 
called in jest quail-piper., 
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after the Jewish fashion, and thereto clasped a little gold 
ring, of a fcarny-like kind of workmanship, in the beazil or 
collet whereof was set and inchased a flea ; and, to the end 
you may he rid of all doubts, you are to know that the flea 
was black. O what a brave thing it is, in every case and 
circumstance of a matter, to be thoroughly well informed 1 
The sum of the expcnce hereof, being cast up, brought in, 
and laid down upon his council-board carpet, was found to 
amount to no more quarterly than the charge of the nuptials 
of a Hircanian tigress ; even as you would say 609,000 mara- 
vedis. At these vast costs and excessive disbursements ..as 
soon as he perceived himself to be out of debt, he fretted 
much ;\nd afterwards, as tyrants and lawyers use to do, he 
nourished and fed her with the sweat and blood of his sub¬ 
jects and clients. 

He then took four French ells of a coarse brown russet 
cloth, and therein apparelling himself, as with a long, plain- 
seemed, and single-stitched gown, left oft' the wearing of his 
breeches, and tied a pair of spectacles to his cap. In this 
equipage did he present himself before Pantagruel; to whom 
this disguise appeared the more strange, that he did not, as 
before, see that goodly, fair, and stately codpiece, which was 
the sole anchor of hope, wherein he was wonted to rely, and 
the last refuge he had amidst all the waves and boisterous bil¬ 
lows, which a stormy cloud in a cross fortune would raise up 
against him. Honest Pantagruel, not understanding the 
mystery, asked him by way of interrogatory, what life did 
intend to personate in that new-fangled prosopopeia ? I 
have, answered Panurge, a flea in mine ear, and have a mind 
to marry. In a good time, quoth Pantagruel, you havci told 
me joyful tidings. Yet would not I hold a red-hot iroli in 
my hand for all the gladness of them. But it is not the 
fashion of lovers to be accoutred in such dangling vestments, 
so »s to have their shirts flagging down over their knees, 
without breechcS, and with a long robe of a dark brown 
mingled hue, which is a colour never used in Talarian gar¬ 
ments amongst any persons of honour, quality, or virtue. If 
some heretical persons and schismatical sectaries have at any 
time formerly been so arrayed and clothed, (though many 
have imputed such a kind of dress to cozenage, cheat, impos¬ 
ture, and 'an affectation of tyranny upon credulous minds of 
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tlie rude multiludc,) I will nevertheless not blame them for* 
it, nor in that* point judge rashly or sinistrously of them. 
Every ong overflowingly aboundeth in his own sense and 
fancy ; yea, in things of a foreign consideration, altogether 
extrinsical and indifferent, which in and of themselves are 
neither commendable nor bad, because they proceed not from 
the interior of the thoughts and heart, which is the shop of 
all good and evil; of goodness, if it be upright, and that its 
, affections be regulated by the pure and clean spirit of right¬ 
eousness ; and on the other side, of wickedness, if its incli¬ 
nations, straying beyond the bounds of equity, be corrupted 
and depraved by the malice and the suggestions of the devil. 
It is only the novelty and new fangledness thereof^vhich I 
dislike, together with the contempt of common custom, and 
the fashion which is in use. 

The colour, # answered i’anurge, is convenient, for it is con¬ 
formable to that of my council-board carpet, 1 —therefore will 
1 henceforth hold me with it, and more narrowly and circum¬ 
spectly than ever hitherto I have done, look to my affairs and 
business. Seeing 1 am once out of debt, you never yet saw 
man'morc unpleasing than I will be, if God help me not. Lo, 
here be my spectacles. To see me afar off, you would 
readily say, that it were Friar John Burgass. 8 I believe 
certainly, that in the next ensuing yeai*, I shall once miye 
preach the crusade, bounce buckram. 3 Do you see this 

1 Cpundl-board carpet.] ltabelais in this passage uses an equivoque, 
which his translator has also endeavoured to convey. It will be better 
understood by subjoining the original. “La couleur, respondist Pa- 
nurge, est aspre aux potz, apropos, e’est mon bureau.’’ 

-ji Friar John Burgess.] liabelais mentions him again, lib. 4, chap. 

8. « He was in Louis XI. and Charles VlII.’s time, a Franciscan friar, 
very zealous, and a great instrument in establishing several houses of 
his order. The Cordeliers of Lyons, among others, owe to him tffeir ' 
settlement in the subujji de Veize. He died in I4U4 at Lyons, where 
his body, duriugjhc civil wars of religion, was, it is said, dug qjj and 
flung into the Saonc. Menot in the year 152 j, in a Lent sermon, 
speaks of Friar John Bourgois as of one whose memory was then fresh. 

3 Bound: buckram.] Instead of bounce buckram* it is, in the original, 
good b’ye balls. Here M. le Duchat observes that Panurge, encouraged 
by his master, and newly rapt up in a grey rug-like habit, looks on 
himself as a second friar John Burgess, a favourite of Charles VIII. In 
chap. xvii. oflib. 1-, he boasts of having preached the crtdsatTe. And 
now, being on the eve of an engagement which many people look on 
as a cross, he says he ingoing to croisadq it a second time. And being 
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russet ? Doubt, not but there lurketh under it some hid pro¬ 
perty and occult virtue, known to very few in the world. I 
did not take it on before this morning; and nevertheless am al¬ 
ready in a rage after lust, mad after a wife, and vehemently hot 
upon untying the codpiece-point : I itch, 1 tingle, 1 wriggle, 
and long exceedingly to be married, that, without the danger 
of cudgel-blows, I may labour my fenude eopes-mate with the 
hard push of a bull-horned devil. 1 O the provident and 
thrifty husband that I then will be! After my death, with 
all honour aryl respect due to my frugality, will they burn 
the sacred bulk of n).y body, of purpose to preserve the ashes 
thereof, in memory of the choicest pattern that ever was of a 
perfectly wary and complete house-holder. Cops-body, this 
is not the carpet whereon my treasurer shall be allowed to 
play false in his accounts with me, by setting down an X 
for a V, or anL for an S. 5 For in that case ^houldl make 
a hail of fisty-cuffs to fly into his face. Look upon me, Mir, 
both before and behind,—it is made after the manner of a 
toga, which was the ancient fashion of the Homans in time 

fully bent on marrying, as much a monk as he is in his habit, he takes 
his leave of balls of snow, which after the example of Francis, patriarch 
of the grey friars, had till then served him instead of wife and clnldien. 

* Jiull-horncd i/cvil.] Instead of labouring his female, like a bull- 
homed devil, it is, like a grey friar devil, (<■» diable bur ; bur is their 
heSvit, the colour of a jack-ass, bourir/ue;) so to labour (or plough the 
parsley bed) is to do it like a Franciscan friar, or, as the saying is, like 
an unsaddled ass (e« anc debate.) Again, tin moine bur, from the I,alia 
barbarous burrus, derived from the High Dutch, baun is a seyunt- 
monk, a lay-brother who digs in the garden of the convent. 

6 Lfor an -S'.] It is in the original by lengthening the letterj^ or //. 
An expression which is sometimes taken properly and sometimes figu¬ 
ratively. In the first sense, it is a trick of the attorneys, some of wlyriu, 
in copying or engrossing their client’s business, do so lengthen outtall 
the letters that have a tail, as the/’s, that in one page there shall not 
be twelve lines, nor above two or three words in a line ; though by an 
ordinance of court, every page ought to contain .'wenty lines, and every 
line sue words at least. In the second sense, it is v^lum a tradesman 
charges to him who tskes up goods from hint, more goods than he really 
had of him; and it is in this sense that l’anurge says, his treasurer shall 
not place to his account the children he may have got on the body uf 
his master’s wife. Formerly in an account they used to finish each 
article with an S, which signified more or less sous (pence). Now 
when the S was lengthened at the bottom, thus/, (with a small stroke 
through the middle) it made an /, which signifies grants, i. e. livres. 
Hence, to lengthen the S, signifies to be guilty of a fraud in an account. 
See Furcliere in the letter S., r , 
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of peace. I took tlie mode, shape, and form thereof in_ 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, as also in the Triumphal Arch* 
of Septimus Scvcrus. I am tired of the wars, weary of 
wearing buff-coats, cassocks, and hoquetons. My shoulders 
arc pitifully worn, and bruised with the carrying of harness. 
Let armour cease, and the long robe bear sway ! At least 
it must be so for the whole space of the succeeding year, if 
I be married ; as yesterday, by the Mosaic law, you evi- 
dfenced. In what concerneth the breeches, my great aunt 
Laurence did long ago tell me. that the breeches were only- 
ordained for the use of the codpiece, and to*o other end ; 
which 1, upon a no less forcible consequence, give credit fo 
every whit, as well as to the saying of the fine fellow # Galen. 6 
who, in his ninth book, “ Of the use and Employment of 
our Members,” ullegeth, that the head was made for the eyes. 
For nature might have placed our heads in our knees or 
elbows, but Wiving beforehand determined that the eyes 
should serve to discover things from afar, she for the better 
enabling them to execute their designed office, fixed them in 
the head, as on the top of a long pole, in the most eminent 
part of all the body : no otherwise than we see the pharos, 
or high towers, erected in the mouths of havens, that navi¬ 
gators may the further off perceive with ease the lights of 
the nightly fires and lanterns. And because f would gladly, 
for some short while, (a year at least,) thke a little rest a»d 
breathing time from the toilsome labour of the ijiilitary pro¬ 
fession, that is to say, be married, I have desisted from 
wealing any more a codpiece, and, consequently, have laid 
aside my breeches. For the codpiece is the principal and 
most especial piece of armour that a warrior doth carry'; and 
therefore do I maintain even to the fire, (exclusively, under¬ 
stand you me.) that no Turks can properly be said to be 
armed men, in regard that codpieces arc by their law for¬ 
bidden to he worn.. 

* As to the saying of the fine fellow Galen.] 'IJie fine fellow Galen, 
in French, Ic gmtil fulot Galen, I'uXijvoc. strenus, from ytXuio, video, 
according to Eustathius. In this notion liubelats calls Galen gentil 
folot, which formerly signified a gay pleasant man. Folot likewise 
means a cresset-light, or a moon as we call it; a lantern list at the end 
of a long pole; and Galen was indeed one of the greatest luminaries (or 
pharos’s) of tile rqpdieiiml art; and besides, it was he tHat pfeasantly 
said, the head was posited at the very top of the human body, as a 
(falot) lantern is iixed^n a pole. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Why the codpiece is held to be the chief piece oj armour amongst 
warriors. 

Will you maintain, quoth Pantagruol, that the codpiece is 
the chief piece of a military harness ? It is a new kind of 
doctrine, very paradoxical: for we say, at the spurs begins the 
arming of a man . 1 Sir, I maintain it, answered Panurge, 
and not wrongfully do I maintain it. Behold how naturl , 2 
—having a fervent desire after its production of plants, trees, 
shrubs, herb.., sponges, and plant-animals, to eternize, and 
oontinue them unU< all succession of ages—in their several 
kinds <)r sorts, at least, although the individuals perish— 
unruinable, and in an everlasting being,—hath most curiously 
armed and fenced their buds, sprouts, shoots, and seeds, 
wherein the above-mentioned perpetuity consistcth, by 
strengthening, covering, guarding and fortifj ing them with 
an admirable industry, with husks, cases, scarfs and swads, 
hulls, cods, stones, lilms, cartels, shells, ears, rinds, barks, 
skins, ridges, and prickles, which serve them instead of 
strong, fair, and natural codpieces. As is manifestly ap¬ 
parent in pease, beans, fasels, pomegranates, peaches, cot¬ 
tons, gourds, pumpions, melons, corn, lemons, almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, and chcsnuts; as likewise in all plants, 
slips, or sets whatsoever, wherein it is plainly and evidently 
seen, that dhe sperm and semence is more closely veiled, 
overshadowed, corroborated, and thoroughly harnessed, than 
any other part, portion, or parcel of the whole. 

Nature, nevertheless, did not after that manner provide 
for the sempiternizing of the human race : but, on the con¬ 
trary, created man naked, tender, and frail, without either 
offensive or defensive arms ; and that in the estate of inno¬ 
cence, in the first age of all, which was the golden season ; 
not as a plant, but living creature, born for peace, not war, 
anu brought forth into the world with an-"Unquestionable 

1 At the spurs, §c.] Fauchet speaks of this proverb in his treatise 
of Warfare, chap. ‘1. He says, the spurs used to be fastened in and 
made inseparable from the greaves or leg-harness; so that if a man had 
put on his helmet, and back and breast-piece first, lie could never have 
done tl)e other; his head would have been so loaded, and his body so 
confined. 

* Nature, l;c. ] See preface to Pliny’s eighth book. 
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rit^lit and title |(.o» the plenary fruition and enjoyment of all 
fruits and vegetables, as also to a certain calm and gentle * 
rule and dominion over all kinds of beasts, fowls, fishes, 
reptiles, jnd insects. Yet afterwards it happening in the 
time of the iron age, under the reign of Jupiter, when, to 
the multiplication of mischievous actions, wickedness and 
malice began to take root and footing within the then per¬ 
verted hearts of men, that the earth began to bring forth 
nettles, thistles, thorns, briars, and such other stubborn and 
.rebellious vegetables to the nature of man. Nor scarce was 
there any animal, which by a fatal dispositio%did not then 
rewit from him, and tacitly conspire, mnjj covenant with one 
another, to serve him no longer, nor, in case of their ability 
to resist, to do him any manner of obedience, but rattier, to 
the uttermost of their power, to annoy him with all the hurt 
and harm they could. The man, then, that he might main¬ 
tain his primitive right and prerogative, and continue his 
sway and dominion over all, both vegetable and*sensitive 
creatures ; and knowing of a truth, that he could not be well 
accommodated, as he ought, without the servitude and sub¬ 
jection of several animals, bethought himself, that of neces¬ 
sity lie must needs put on arms, and make provision of 
harness against wars and violence. By the holy Saint 
Babingoose,' 1 cried out Pantagruel, you are ticcome, since 
the last rain, 4 a great lifrelofre,—philosopher, 1 should saf. 
Take notice. Sir, quoth Panurge, when Dame Nature had 
prompted him to his own.arming, what part of the body it 
was, •where, by her inspiration, he clapped on the first 
harness. It was forsooth by the double pluck 5 of my little 
dog the liallock, and good Senor Don Priapos Stabo-stando, 
—wfliich done, he was content, and sought no more. This 
is Airtified by the testimony of the great Hebrew captain 
and philosopher Moses, who affirmetli that he fenced tlTUt 
member with a brave; and gallant codpiece, most exquisitely 
framed, and by«right curious devices of a notably prcg^Kmt 

3 Sami Babingoose.] One of the infinite number of petty saints they 
have in Brittany, represented with a goose by her side. 

> Since tlic last mm.\ During whioli lie took the opportunity to 
apply himself to the studv of the secrets of nature. 

By the. double pluck. ] Sir T. U. mistakes here : this is no oath ; 
it should be, bn (pot by) the double pluck, i. e. he clapped his first 
harness on his whini-wham, &c. 
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invention, made up and composed of fig-tree leaves, which, 
by reason of their solid stiffness, 6 incisory (notches, curied 
frisling, sleeked smoothness, large amplencss, together with 
their colour, smell, virtue, and faculty, were exceeding proper, 
and fit for the covering and arming of the sachcls of genera¬ 
tion, the hideously big Lorrain millions being from thence only 
excepted; which swaggering down to the lowermost bottom 
of the breeches, cannot abide (for being quite out of all order 
and method,) the stately fashion of the high and lofty cod¬ 
piece ; as is manifest, by the noble Valentin Yiardicrc, whom 
I found at Money, on the first day of May—the more flaunt- 
yigly to gallantise jt afterwards—rubbing his bullocks spread 
out ujion a table after the manner of a Spanish cloak. 
Wherefore it is, that none should henceforth say. who would 
not speak improperly, when any country bumpkin hieth to 
the wars, Have a care, my roister, of the wine-pot, that is. 
the scull; but. Have a care, my roister, of thy milk-pot, that 
is the te’,tides. By the whole rabble of the horned fiends 
of hell, the head being cut off, that single person only thereby 
dieth. But, if the ballocks be marred, the whole race of 
human kind would forthwith perish, and be lost for ever. 

This was the motive which incited the goodly writer 
Galen, 7 Lib. 1. De Spermate, to aver with boldness. That it 
were better, that is to say, a less evil, to have no heart at 
all, than to be quite* destitute of genitories : for in them is laid 
up, conserved and put in store, as in a seeessive repository, 
and saereef warehouse, the semence and original source of 
the whole offspring of mankind." Therefore would I he apt 
to believe, for less than a hundred francs, that those are the 
very same stones, by means v hereof Deucalion and Pyrrha 

6 Of their solid stiffness.] It is in the original, of their propriety and 

solid stiffness; for as M. le Uuchat tells us, the Mahometan doctors 
say that the forbidden fruit was the banana or Indian tig, of which our 
first parents had no sooner tasted, hut espying their nudities, they 
to;"red them with the leaves of that tree, k Inch seemed created for 
that very purpose. ( J ' L 

7 Galen.] It is in the original, the gallant Galen; alluding to 

r<i\ijvoc, the Grauk name for Galen. signifies semieiic.ss, 

tranquillity, especially of the sea. Here therefore gallant Galen means, 
the serene, agreeable Galen. Kabclais often plays upon Galen’s name, 
not by way of banter, but to show the respect lie had for him; as I 
once was about directing a letter to our Galen thus : To Dr. Mead, 
rectius Mens, a Miujendo ; a Mkubnui pentid. * 
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Tortured flic hair|in race, in peopling with men and women 
the world, wliichla little before that had been drowned in the 
overflowing waves of a poetical deluge. This stirred up the 
valiant" Jmftinian, L. 4. Jie Cugotis tullendis ,” to collocate his 
summum bonum, in brttguibus , et braguetis. For this, and 
other-causes, the Lord Humphry do Merville, 1 " following 
his king to a certain warlike expedition, whilst he was in trying 
upon his own person a new suit of armour, for of his old 
rusty harness 11 he could make no more use, by reason that 
some few years since the skin of his belly 12 was great way 
removed from his kidneys; his lady thereupon, in the pro- 
founcf musing of a contemplative spirit, \ Ay maturely con¬ 
sidering that he had but small care of the staff of love,*and 
packet of marriage, seeing he did no otherwise arm that part 
gif the body, than with links of mail, advised him to shield, 
fence, and gabionate it with a big tilting helmet, which she 
had lying in her Plosct, to her otherways utterly unprofitable. 
On this lady were penned these subsequent verses, which 
are extant in the third book of the Shitbrena of Paultry 
Wenches. 

b Valiitnl.] On account of the haughtiness of the preamble to his in¬ 
stitutes. 

l)c eagotis .] Towards the ends of the remarks on the dfcvcnth chap, 
of liti. ii, there is one oil the tale of tins protended Igjok. 

10 Humphry tie Mrrnllr. \ Sir. T. U. lias christened him Humphry, 
fur Kabclais only culls him Lord of Merville. On which M.k- Duchat 
makes this remark. In the olden edition of Rabelais, anno 1517, and 
m that of 4553, and in most of the others, and even in the new ones, it 
ts Morveille, which is the name of an ancient and noble family in Mi¬ 
lan : one of which family, in 1533. had his head cutoff in that city, 
where, lie was negotiating secretly for King Francis 1. But the abbot 
Cluyct (■(•ijoeturcs it should he read 31 on die, the name of a manor or 
lordslupln the neighbourhood of Chartres. And indeed the name is go 
spelt in Rabelais of Idl'd; and in that case, the author might mean 
some descendant of William do Merville, whom Froissart, vol. 1. chap, 
eclxxiv. and celxxx, tells us'was one of the marshalls do 1’ost (annyfi 
which the King of lAfland had in Picardy in 1370. 

11 llusty harness. ] It should be half-ru^y, a demy roitule. To pre¬ 
rent tin' armours rusting, they used to put them in lift bottom of a 
coffer filled with bran. Sec chap. xxii. of the Tales of Eulrapel. 

12 Thrsktuof his belly.] John do la Bruyere Champier, lib. ui. chap, 
iit. of his l)c Re Cibarta ; “notinnis nostra momoria nobiltssiinarym 
gentium viros,et insulin non inlimum locum obtinentes, qni adeTi tumi- 
duin el turgidiun vcntrclfiliaberent, ut inultisaunis non lieueriyiuden- 
da contemn!,iri.’* 
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When Yoland saw her spouse cquipt for fight, 

And, save the codpiece, all in armour flight. 

My dear, she ery’d, Why, pray, of all V'ho rest 
Is that exposed, you know 1 love the best ? 

Was she to blame lor an lll-manag’d fear,— 

Or rather pious conseionable care? 

Wise Lady, she 1 In hurly-burly fight, 

Can any tell where random blows may light ? 

Leave off then, sir, from being astonished, and wonder 
no more at this new manner of decking and trimming up of 
myself as ^ou now sec ifie. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Hoio Panurge asketh counsel of Pantagruel whether he should 
marry, yea, or nay. 1 

To this Pantagruel replying nothing. Panurge prosecuted 
the discourse he had already broached, and therewithal 
fetching, as from the bottom of his heart, a very deep sigh, 
said, My lord and master, you have heard the design I am 
upon, which is to marry, if by some disastrous mischance all 
the holes in the world be not shut up, stopped, closed, and 
bushed. I humbly beseech you, for the affection v’hich of 
a long time you have borne me, to give me your best advice 
therein. Then, answered Pantagruel, seeing you have so 
decreed and taken deliberation thereon, and that the matter 
is fully determined, what need is there of any further talk 
thereof, but forthwith to put into execution what you have 
resolved ? Yea, but, quoth 1 anurge, 1 would be li/th to act 
anything therein without your counsel had thereto. It is 
my judgment also, quoth Pantagruel, and 1 advise you to it. 
Nevertheless, quoth Panurge, if I understood aright, that it 
were much better for me to remain a bachelor as I ayn, than 
to run headlong upon new hair-brained undertakings of con¬ 
jugal adventure, 1 would rather choose not to marry. Quoth 

1 Note this incomparable chapter.—l'antagrui.d stands for the reason 
as contra-distinguished from the understanding and choice, that is, 
from I’anurge; and the lmrimir consists ill the latter asking advice of 
the former, on a subject in which the reason can only give the inevitable 
conclusion, the syllogistic eryo, from the premises provided by the 
understanding itself, which puts each case so as of necessity to prede¬ 
termine the verdict thereon. This chapter, independently of the allegory, 
is an exquisite satire on the spirit in which pcbple commonly ask 
advice. Coleridge.] 
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Pantagruel—Thcli tio not marry. Yea. but quoth Panurgc, 
w^ufd you have Ac so solitarily drag out the whole course of 
my life, without tac comfort of a matrimonial consort ? You 
kifow it is .written: Pie soli/ and a single person is never 
seen to reap the joy and solace that is found with married 
folks. Then marry, in the name of God, quoth Pantagruel. 
Hut if, quoth 1‘anurgc, my wife should make me a cuckold ; 
as it is not unknown unto you, how' this hath been a very 
plentiful year in the production of that kind of cattle; I 
wpuld fly off the hinges, and grow impatient beyond all mea¬ 
sure and mean. 1 love cuckolds with all my heaft, for they 
secmmnto me to he of a right honest conversation, and I 
truly, do very willingly frequent their company : hut should 
1 die for it, 1 would not he one of their number. That is a 
point for me of a too-sorc prickling point. Then do not 
marry, quoth l’antagruel, for without all contioversy this 
sentence of Sensca is infallibly true. What thou to others 
ahalt have done, others will do the like to thee. Do you, 
quoth Panurge, aver that without all exception ? Yes, truly, 
quoth Pantagruel, without all exception. Ho, ho, says. Pa¬ 
nurge, by the wrath of a little devil, his meaning is, cither in 
tills world, or in the other which is to come. Yet seeing I can 
no more do without a wife, than a blind man without his staff, 
—for the funnel must he in agitation, without which manner of 
occupation 1 cannot live,—were it not a great deal better for 1 
me to apply and associate myself to some one hones'#, lovely, 
and virtuous woman, than as i do, by a new change of fe¬ 
males evSry day,run a hazard of being bastinadoed, or, (which 
is worse,) of the great pox, if not of both together. For 
never,—be it spoken, by their husbands’ leave and favour,— 
hud I enjoyment yet of an honest woman. Marry then, in 
God’s name, quoth Pantagruel. But if, quoth Panurge, it , 
were the will of God, and that my destiny did unluckily lead 
me to marry an honest woman, who should beat me, I would 
be stored with miftt than two third parts of the patience of 
Job, if I were not stark mad by it, and quite distracted with 
such rugged dealings. For it hath been told rrfe, that those 
exceeding honest women have ordinarily very wicked head¬ 
pieces ; therefore is it, that their family lackcth not for good 
vinegar. 2 Yet in that ease should it go worse with mb, if I 
1 Gaud vinegar.] Vinegar is still kept by many people, in a» almost 

2 l 2 
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did not then in such sort hang her track and breast, so 
thumpingly bcthwack her gillets, to xvitf her arms, legs, 
head, lights, liver, and milt, with her other entrails, and 
mangle, jag, and slash her coats, so after the*-cross billet 
fashion, that the greatest devil of hell should wait at the 
gate for the reception of her damned soul. I could make 
a shift for this year to .wave such molestation and disquiet, 
and be content to lay aside that trouble, and not to be» en¬ 
gaged in it. 

Do not ijiarry then, answered Pantagruel. Yea, but quotli 
I’anurgc, considering the condition wherein 1 now am, out 
of debt and unnfurried; mark what I say, free from al> debt, 
in an ill hour ! for, were I deeply on the- score, my creditors 
would be but too careful of my paternity, but being quit, 
and not married, nobody will be so regardful of me, or carry 
towards me a love like that which is said to be in a conjugal 
affection. And if by some mishap I shonld fall sick, I would 
be looked to very waywardly. The wise man saitli. Where 
there is no woman, 1 mean, the mother of a family, and wife 
in the union of a lawful wedlock, the crazy and diseased are 
in danger of being ill used, and of having much brabbling 
and strife about them; as by clear experience hath been 
made apparent in the persons of popes, legates, cardinals, 
bishops, abbots^ priors, priests, and monks : but there, assure 
yourself, you shall not find me. Marry, then, in the name 
of God,' answered Pantagruel. But if, quoth Panurge, being 
ill at ease, and possibly through that distemper made unable 
to discharge the matrimonial duty that is incumbent to an 
active husband, my wife, impatient of that drooping sickness, 
and faint-fits of a pining languishment, should abandon and 
prostitute herself to the embraces of another man, 1, and not 
Only then not help and assist me in my extremity and need, 
hut withal flout at, and make sport of that my grievous dis¬ 
tress and calamity; or peradventifre, which is worse, em¬ 
bezzle my gaods, and steal from me, as Y 'have seen it often¬ 
times befall.unto the lot of many other men, it were enough 
to undo me utterly, to fill brimful the cup of my misfortune, 

round carthcrn jar, in a warm place, in the corner of their kitchen 
clumqey. Iiabclais here makes au allusion from that vessel ( testa j 
which is always warm, to the hot head ( teste ) of a woman, whose pie- 
sumption, because forsooth she’s a good housewife, makes her often¬ 
times intolerable. 
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aiul«makc me play the mad-pate reeks of Bedlam. Do nor 
marry then, quoth Pantagruel. Yea, but, said Panurgc, 1. 
shall never^ by any other means come to have lawful sosjj 
and daughters, in whom I may harbour some hope of per¬ 
petuating my name and arms, and to whom also 1 may leave 
and bequeath my inheritances and purchased goods, (of which 
latter sort you need not doubt, but that in some one or other 
of these mornings, I will make a fair and goodly show,) that 
sfl I may cheer up and make merry* when otherwise I should 
be plunged into a peevish sullen mood of pensive sulleuness. 
as 1 jlo perceive daily by the gentle and Roving carriage ol 
your kind and gracious father towards you; as all hanest 
folks use to do at their own homes,, and private dwelling- 
houses. For being free from debt, and yet not married, ii 
•casually I should lrct and be angry, although the cause ol 
my grief and displeasure were never so ju: l, I am afraid 
instead of consolation, that I should meet with nothing else 
but scoffs, frumps, gibes, and mocks at my disastrous fortune 
Marry then, in the name of God, quoth Pantagruel; and 
thus have 1 given you my advice:' 

• 

3 And thus have I yiven you my advice. J Those words I have added 
for the sake of inserting here, what M. le Duchat places at the begin 
ning of the chapter ; hut that will break no square^ it being a genera, 
remark upon the whole. lie observes that throughout this chapter 
Pantagruel shows a great stock of complaisance for his favourite ; bui 
at the same time a marvellous irresolution as to what course he woiih 
have his servant steer. Now t.hts falls out the more ingeniously, at 
Rabelais"makes subservient to this design, two passages, the one « 
Poggius, the other of Erasmus, which seem at first not possible to b< 
brought in here by any machine. The first is the echo, in one o 
honest Erasmus’s colloquies. That echo is imitated in Paulagrucl’: 
answe^l wherein the first words are an echo to the last words of tin 
question Panurge puts to him. The second passage is a talc, whirl 
Poggius tells of a magistrate : who not having capacity enough to de 
termine a pecuniary cause between two litigants, alternately declarer 
in favour of him spoke last. There is, however, a passaged 
Gello (in his Capricci del bottaio) so very like this dialogue between 
Pantagruel and Panurge, that if I knew for a certainty that Gcllo’s 
book was published first, I should not hesitate to believe our authoi 
had only paraphrased him. Gello, speaking of Aristotle’s irrcsolutioi 
concerning the immortality of the soul: “ Ilai tu mai,” says he 
“ragioni, inteso d’uno die domandava consiglio a uno altro, t di torn 
moglie. E quando egjj diceva, Ella e bella, c colui diceva Tola: « 
dipoi, quando egli dicev a, Ella e di cattivo sanguc; egli reqpondeva 
Non la torre : etse colui renlicava. Ella lia frran dot a : u ridiceva Tola 
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CHAPTER X. c 

How Pantagruel represented unto Panurge the difficulty of 
giving advice in the matter of marriage; and to -ihat purpose 
mentioneth somewhat of the Homeric and Virgilian lotteries . ; 
Your counsel, quoth Panurge, under your correction and 
favour, seemeth unto me not unlike to the song of Gammer 
Yea-by-nay. 2 It is full of sarcasms, mockeries, bitter taufits, 
nipping bobs, derisive quips, biting jerks, and contradictory 
iterations, Sic one part destroying the other. I know not, 
added Panurge, \yhich of all your answers to lay hold on. 
Good reason why, quoth Pantagruel, for your proposals 
are so full of ifs and buts, that I can ground nothing on 
them, nor pitch upon any solid and positive determination 
satisfactory to what is demanded by them. Are not you, 
assured within yourself of what you have j mind to ? The 
■vhief and main point of the whole matter lieth there. All 

<; sc diceva dipoi: Ella e un po superba; e respondeva di nuova; Nor. 
la torre; e cosi seguitava sempre di dire si o no, secondo che colui gli 
prnponeva innanzi imove ragioui. E cosi fa propriamente Aristotile,” 
Ac. In English thus: 

“ Did you never hear of a man, who went to ask advice of another, 
whether he should marry or not. The former, upon saying the woman 
was beautiful; the other said, Marry her ; but afterwards, when he 
said she came of a’bud breed; the other answered, Don’t marry her ; 
but then when the other replied, she is a great fortune ; the other 
straight answered, marry her; but when the former told him she was 
somewhat termagant; the other said again, don’t marry her: and thus 
he went on, aying it, and noing it, as fast as the other al.agcd new 
Toasons, and laid before him different arguments. Just so does 
Aristotle,” &c. 

Recent editors of Rabelais assert that in this chapter he has copied 
Raultn, a preacher of the fifteenth century. The responses aro those of 
the cure to the widow, who enquires whether she should marry her valet. 
See Opus sermonum de Adventii, Paris, 1519. Scrm. III. De Viduitate .] 

1 Homeric and Virgilian lotteries.] Spartian, in the Emperor Adrian’s 

life, mentions this custom of the ancients of inquiring after futurity, by 
opening the lcavus of Homer or Virgil at Imp-hazard. Afterwards the 
Christians, retaining some remnants of the pagan superstition, thought 
they did a mighty business, in preserving the same custom, to make use 
of the Holy Scriptures only, and more especially the l’salms. And 
what is more surprising, if we may credit Agrippa (c. 4 of his Vanity 
of the Sciences), several members of the Sorbonue in his lime approved 
of this two-fold piece of impiety. i 

2 Son, of Gammer Yea-by-nay.] Chanson di ricochet; an idle, end¬ 
less, contradictory song or tale. Nothing lias so much the air of such 
a ‘ung as R»minogroBis’s rondeav, in 1. o, c. 21. 
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the,rest is merely casual, and totally depcndcth upon the ' 
fatal dispositiontof the heavens. 

We see some so happy in the fortune of this nuptial 
...icounter,'that their family shineth, as it wore, with the 
radiant cffulgcncy of an idea, model, or representation of the 
joys of paradise; and perceive others, again, to be so un¬ 
luckily matched in the conjugal yoke, that those very basest 
of 'devils, which tempt the hermits that inhabit the Deserts 
of Thebais and Montserrat, are jnot more miserable than 
fliey. It is therefore expedient, seeing you art^ resolved for 
once to make a trial of the state of marriage, that, with shut 
eyes* bowing your head, and kissing the ground, yojt put 
the business to a venture, and give it a fair hazard, in re¬ 
commending the success of the residue to the disposure ol 
, Almighty God. It lieth not in my power to give you any 
other manner of assurance, or otherwise to certify you oi 
what shall ensue on this your undertaking. Nevertheless, 
if it please you, this you may do. IIling hither Virgil*! 
poems, J that after having opened the book, and with oui 
fingers severed the leaves thereof three several times, we 
may, according to the number agreed upon between our- 
selves, explore the future hap of your intended marriage. 
For frequently, by a Homeric lottery, have many hit upor 
their destinies; as is testified in the person*of Socrates, who, 
whilst he was in prison, hearing the recitation of this verse 
of Homer, said of Achilles in the Ninth of the Iliads, 

"Hpari ki rpirdrui fy-iiriv tpijiuiXov iKoipgv ; 

Wo, the third day, to fertile Ptliia came ; 
thereby foresaw that on the third subsequent day he was tx 
die. »Of the truth whereof he assured -lischines; as Plato 
in Cfitone, Cicero inprimo, de Divinatione, Diogenes, Laertius 
and others, have to the full recorded in their works. The fike 

3 Briny hither VirgiTs ‘poems.] In lieu of this Pagan superstitjpn, 
the French brouglftWu another under the iirst race of our kings. They 
took three different books of the Bible, for example, the prophets, the 
gospels, and St. Paul’s epistles, and after placing them on an altar, or 
the shrine of some saint, on the opening of these books, they maturely 
considered what the text said, which might be applicable to what they 
wanted to know. This custom was abolished by Louis the Dcbonnaire. 
The law runs in. these words, art. 40. of 1. 4, of that empetor’s’ordi- 
nances; “ ut uullus fa psaltcrio, vel evaugelio, vel aliis rebus snrtiri 
prasumat, nee divinationcs alkjuos observare." 
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is also witnessed by Opilius Macrinus, to whom, being de¬ 
sirous to know il' he should be the Romani Emperor, befell 
by chance of lot, this sentence in the Eighth of the Iliads, , 

'£1 yipov, i) (h; ft vim ropufri fiaxt/Tat, 

Xi) fit Kir] \b\vrai, yrtAfTror if ire yijpac itirnZtt ; 

Dotard, new warriors urge thee to be gone; 

Thy life decays, and old age weighs thee down. 

In fact, he, being then somewhat ancient, had hardly en¬ 
joyed the sovereignty of tfye empire for the space of fourteen 
months, whej by H eliogabulus, then both young and strong*, 
he was dispossessed thereof, thrust out of all, and killed. 
Rrutijs doth also Bear witness of anolher experiment of’this 
nature, who, willing, through this exploratory way hy lot, 
to learn what the event and issue should be of the l’harsa- 
lian battle, wherein he perished, he casually encountered on 
this verse, said of Patroclus in the Sixteenth of the Iliads, 

'A A An /it ffotii i)\ot), A //rnr; tKrnvtv iho£ ; 

Fate, and Latona’s son have shot me dead. 

And accordingly Apollo was the field-word in the dread¬ 
ful day of thiit fight. Divers notable things of old have 
likewise been foretold and known by casting of Vifgilian 
lots; yea, in matters of no less importance than the obtain¬ 
ing of the Romhn Empire, as it happened to Alexander 
Vi ever us, who, trying his fortune at the said kind of lottery, 
did hit ujym this verse written in the Sixth of the -Eneids, 

Tu regere imperio populo^. Romane, memento. 

Know, Roman, that thy business is to reign. 

He within very few years thereafter was effectually and in 
good earnest created and installed Roman emperor. A 
semblable story thereto is related of Adrian, who,’{icing 
hugely perplexed within himself out of a longing humour to 
know in what account he was with the emperor Trajan, and 
hqw large the measure of that affection was which he did 
bear unto him, Jiad recourse, after the matiftcr above speci¬ 
fied, to the Maronian lottery, which by hap-hazard tendered 
him these lines out of the Sixth of the JEncids, 

Quis proeul file nutcin ramis insignis olivre, 

Sacra ferens ? Nosco crines, incanaque menta 
' .Regis Romani; 

But who is he, conspicuous from afar, ~ 

■With olive boughs, that doth his offerings bear ? 
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By the white hair and beard 1 ltnow him plain 
The Rogian king. 

Shortly thereafter was he adopted hy Trajan, and suc¬ 
ceeded to«him» in the empire. Moreover to the lot of the 
praise-worthy emperor Claudius' befell this line of Virgil, 
written in the First of his -Eneids. 

Tertia duin Latio regnantem viderit iestas, 

Whilst, the third summer saw him reign a king 
In Latinm. 

And in effect he did not reign above two years. To the 
said Claudian also, inquiring concerning hj*s brother Quin- 
tilius, whom he proposed as a colleague* jvith himself in tlib 
empire, happened the response following, in the Sixth*of the 
-Eneids, 

Oslcndent terris hunt; tantum fata,— 

Whum fate just let us sec. 

And would no longer suffer lnm to be. 

And so it fell out; for he was killed on the seventeenth duy 
after he had attained unto the management of the imperial 
charge. The very same lot also, witli the like misluck, did 
betide the emperor Gordian the younger. To Claudius 
Albinus, being very solicitous to understand somewhat of 
his future adventures, did occur this savins, which is written 
in the Sixth of the iEncids, 

Hie rem Iiomaiiam, mngno lurbante lumuiiu 
Sistct; eques sternot I’aiuos, Gallumque rebelled. 

The Romans boiling i#ith tumultuous rago. 

This warrior shall the dangerous storm assuage ; 

With victories he the Carthaginian mauls. 

And witli strong hand shall crush the rebel Gauls. 

Likewise when the emperor 1). Claudius, Aurelian's pre¬ 
decessor, 6 did with great eagerness research after the fa^e.to 
come of his posterity, his hap was to alight on this verse in 
the First of the .Enaids, 

Hie eg9 flbe metas rorum, nee tempora ppno. 

No bounds are to be set, no limits here. 

4 In Martin's edition, 1581, lie is called Claude Second, Claudius the 
Second ; which distinguishes him from the other Claudii, mentioned 
afterwards. 

5 Aurelian’s uredeeessor .] Aurelian’s predecessor Claudifis, mjist be 
the same that’s menfioned before, and called Claudian in some editions 
by mistake. This predecessor of Aurelian did not reign quite two years. 
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Which was fulfilled by the goodly genealogical row of his 
race. When Mr. Peter Amy 1 ’ did in like Manner explore 
and make trial, if he should escape the ambush of the hob-., 
goblins, who lay in wait all-to-bemaul him, he'fell’upon this 
verse in the Third of the ylincids, 

Heu! fugc crudcles terras, fuge littns avarum! 

Ah flee the bloody land, the wicked shore! 

Which counsel he obeying safe and sound, forthwith avoided, 
all their ambuscades. ' . 

Were it no? to shun prolixity, I could enumerate a thou¬ 
sand such like advputures, which, conformable to the dictUtc 
and verdict of the verse, have by that manner of lot-casting 
encounter befallen to the curious researchers of them. Do 
not you nevertheless imagine, lest you should be deluded, 
that I would upon this kind of fortune-flinging proof, infer 
^_an uncontrollable, and not to be gainsaid’infallibility of 
truth. 

CHAPTER XI. 

How Pantagruel sheweth the trial of one’s fortune ly the throw. 

ing of dice to he unlawful. ' 

lx would be sooner done, quoth Panurge, and more expe- 
f\itely, if we should try the matter at the chance of three 
fair dice. Quoth Pantagruel, That sort of lottery is deceit¬ 
ful, abusive, illicitous, and exceeding scandalous. Never 
trust in it. The accursed book of the Recreation of Dice 
was a great while ago excogitated in Achaia near Bouitc, by 
that ancient enemy* of mankind, the infernal calumniator, 
who, before the statue or massive image of the Bouraic 
Hercules, 1 did of old, and doth in several places of the florid 
as yet, make many simple souls to err and fall into his snares. 

6 Mr. Peter Amy.) An intimate friend of Kabclais, and, like himself, 
a Cerdclier, in 1520. About which time, William Budceus wrote some 
epistles in Greek agd Latin to l’cter Amy, who, by*tic contents of one 
of those letters, appears to be .f'ven then very impatient to get out of 
the clutches of thd hobgoblins, far/adets, i. e. the Cordeliers; though 
ho had been very far from consulting his father, when he took on him 
the habit of St. Prancis. Peter Amy, Iiabelais, and Budreus had pur¬ 
sued the same studies, and this latter held in high estimation the two 
other, on Account of their singular merit and great learning. 

1 Jmai/C gf the Bouraic Hercules.] See Pausamas’ Achaics. Leoni- 
cus Thomams had wrote upon this subject, even before Rabelais. 

. * *• 
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You know, how my father Gargantua hath forbidden it over 
ill his kingdoms and dominions; how he hath caused to burn 
the moulcls and draughts thereof, and altogether suppressed, 
lbolished, driven forth, and cast it out of the land, as a most 
dangerous plague and infection to any well-polished state or 
commonwealth. What I have told you of dice, 1 say the 
lame of the play at cockall. It is a lottery of the like guile 
md deceitfulness; and therefore, do not for convincing of 
me allege in opposition to this my opinion, or bring in the 
example of the fortunate cast of Tiberius, within the foun- 
lam of Aponus, 2 * at the oracle of Geripm^ These are tl»e 
aaited hooks by which the devil attracts^ and draweth unto 
lim the foolish souls of silly people into eternal perdition. 

Nevertheless, to satisfy your humour in some measure, 1 
im content you throw three dice upon this table, that, aecord- 
ng to the number of the blots which shall happen to be cast 
ip, we may hit upon a verse of that page, which in the see¬ 
ing open of the book you shall have pitched upon. 

Have you any dice in your pocket ? A whole bag-full, 
tnsvtjered Panurge. That is provision against the devil, 4 as 
s expounded by Merlin Coccaius, Lib. 2, l)e Patria Diabo- 
'orum. The devil would be sure to take me # napping, 5 and 
eery much at unawares, if he should finjl me without dice. 
tVitli this the three dice being taken out, produced, af!d 
.brown, they fell so pat upon the lower points, that the cast 
vas five, six, and five. These are, quoth Panurge, sixteen in 
dl. Thet us take the sixteenth line of the page. The num- 

2 Aponus.] A fountain and village in Italy, (where Livy was bom,! 
iear#’adua, with hot waters good for several diseases, says the Cam- 
iridfce Diet. 

5 Oracle of Gcrion.] See Suetonius, in the Life of Tiberius. » • 

4 Provision against the devil. ] C’est le verd dn dmblc, which I should 
athcr translate provision (not against the devil, but) of the devil’s pro- 
uring; for so l*.i*.vays thought a bag of dice to be, and so M. iAchat 
tpprehends llabelais to have meant; for upon IStese words, he says, 
hat in a certain religious play, called Our Savior’s Passion, p. 232, 
iatan is brought in furnishing Griffon with the dice, with which that 
oldicr was to win our Saviour’s garment. 

5 Take me napping.] Me pendroit sans verd. Take me unprovided, 
trictly, withouj a green leaf about me ; a phrase derived £rom-a sport 
n some parts of Fraftce, which binds him that is taken without a green 
caf about him to forfeit somewhat, ltabelais seems hate not to be 
cry clear in his ullusiom* 
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her plcaselh mc B very well; 1 liope we shall have a prospe¬ 
rous and happy chance. May I be thrown kmidst all the 
devils of hell, even as a great bowl cast athwart a set of 
nine pins, or cannon-ball shot among a battalion ot foot, in 
ease so many times I do not boult my future wile the first 
night of our marriage ! Of that, forsooth, 1 make no doubt 
at all, quoth Pantagruel. You needed not have rapped forth 
such a horrid imprecation, the sooner to procure credit for 
the performance of so small a business, seeing possibly the 
first bout will ,be amiss, and that ) ou know is usually at 
tennis called fifth m. At the next jostling turn you may 
readily.amcnd that fault,’ and so complete your reckoning of 
sixteen. Is it so, quoth Panurge, that you understand the 
matter? And must my words be thus interpreted? Nay, 
believe me, never yet was any solecism committed by that 
valiant champion, who often hath for me in B^lly-dalc stood 
seqfry at'the hypogastrian cranny. Did you ever hitherto 
find me in the confraternity of the faulty. Never, I trow ; 
never, nor ever shall, for ever and a day. I do the feat like 
a goodly friar, or lather confessor, without default. And 
therein am I willing to be judged by the players. He had 
no sooner spoke these words, than the works of Virgil were 
brought in. Hut before the book was laid open, l’anurge 
sad to Pantagruel,' My heart, like the furch" of a hart in a 


6 The number pleaseth me.} The Commentator of the xxxiii. Decrees 
of Love, p. 2U5, of the edition of 15 Hi: .llorus Apollo, lib. 1. “ Scribit 
Algyptios ciim voluptateui dcnotarc velint, sex turn decimum mif.icTum 
insculpere, quod liae ailale juvenes cueundi voluptateui aecipiujil.” 
Pierius, chap. xxx. of the thirty-seventh book of his Hieroglyphics, has 
made the same observation. See. llorus, lib. 1, n. 2D and 30. 

1 At the next. Sfc. J The original only says, in the morning yoi», will 
amend that fault. Au deujucher, when the birds come down frond the 
roost or perch ( juchutr) whereon they rested all night. Marot, in his 
ballad for Christmas day; 

<■ “ Chantons Noi-1 taut au soir qu’ifu desjucq.” 

It is a poetical phra,sc for the morning. v ' 

8 Lite the furch, £c.] 1 know not what this furch means. Perhaps 

it is Scotch for fork (Sir T. U. being a Scotchman, as I suppose.) Then 
fork may mean the horns. However that be, the similitude is as wide 
from that which Rabelais uses as the two poles. He Rays, My heart 
beats within my breast, like the imzen-sail of a ship. The mizen, i. e. 
the hindmost sail, next the ship’s stern (for there is noiinasl abaft the 
mizen) is continually agitated by some wind, as tile heart of a timorous 
person is by fear. 
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rut, doth boat. Irilhin my breast,.* Be pleased to feel antk 
gfope my pulse a little on this artery ol' my left arm. At 
its frequent rise and fall you would say that they swinge 
and belai>oufc me after the manner of a probationer, posed 
and put to a peremptory trial in the examination of his suffi¬ 
ciency for the discharge of the learned duty of a graduate in 
some eminent degree in the college of the Sorhonists. 

But would you not hold it expedient, before we proceed 
any further, that we should invocatc Hercules and the Tcne- 
tian goddesses, who in the chamber of lots are said to rule, 
sit in judgment, and bear a presidential sww> Neither him 
n«r them, answered Pantagruel, only opart up the leaves sit 
the book with your fingers, and set youAails at work. 

CHAPTER XII. 

How Pantagruel doth explore by the Virgilian lottery ivhat for- 
tmu- Panurge shall have in his marriage. 

Then at the opening of the book, in the sixteenth ro\f of 
(he lines of the disclosed page, did Panurge encounter upon 
this following verse : 

Noc Iieus hunc mensa, Dea nee dignata cubili est. 1 

The god him from his (able banished, 

Nor would the goddess have him in her bed* 

This response, quoth Pantagruel, malfeth not very rnwcli 
for your benefit or advantage : for it plainly sigiyfies and de- 
nototh, that your wife shqll be a strumpet, and yourself by 
consequence a cuckold. The goddess, whom you shall not 
find propitious nor favourable unto you, is Minerva, a most 
redoubtable and dreadful virgin, a powerful and fulminating 
gocjdess, an enemy to cuckolds, and effeminate youngsters, 
to%mekold-makers and adulterers. The god is Jupiter, a 
terrible and thunder-striking god from heaven. And Withal 
it is to be remarked, that, conform to the doctrine of the 
ancient Tletrmians, the manubes, for so did they call the 
(Uirting hurls, or slinging casts of the VWcanian thunder¬ 
bolts, did only appertain to her* and to Jwpiter her father 
capital. This was verified in the conflagration of the ships 
of Ajax Oileus, nor doth this fulminating power belong to 
any other of the Olympic gods. Men, therefore,stand not 
in such fear of* them. Moreover 1 will tell j’ou, and you 
1 See Dots, Ac.] .^The last verse of,Virgil’s fourth Eclogue. 
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may take it as extracted out of the profouiylest mysteries of 
mythology, that, when the giants had enterprized the waging 
of a war against the power of the celestial oi'tis, the gods at 
first did laugh at those attempts, and scorned such despicable 1 
enemies, who were, in their conceit, not strong enough to 
cope in feats of warfare with their pifges; but when they 
saw by the gigantine labour, the high hill Pelion set on lofty 
Ossa, and that the mount Olympus was made shake, in order to 
be erected on the top of both; then did they all stand aghast. 

Then was it that Jupiter held a parliament, or general* 
convention, wherein it was unanimously resolved upon, 
and condescendvd to, by all the gods, that they shopld 
worthily and valiafiily stand to their defence. And because 
they had often seen battles lost by the cumbersome lets 
and disturbing incumbrances of women, confusedly hud¬ 
dled in amongst armies, it was at that time decreed and 
enacted, That they should expel and drive out,of heaven into 
Egypt, alid the confines of Nile, that wh< 1 ■* crew of god¬ 
desses disguised in the shapes of weasels, polecats, bats, 
shrew-mice, ferrets, fulmarts, and other such like odd trans¬ 
formations, only Minerva w r as reserved to participate with 
Jupiter in the horrific fulminating power; as being the goddess 
both of war and learning, of arts and arms, of counsel and 
dispatch; a gdddess armed from her birth, a goddess dreaded 
ins-heaven, in the ufr, by sea and land, liy the belly of Saint 
Buff, quoth, Panurge, should I be Vulcan, whom the poet 
blazons ? Nay, I am neither a cripple, coiner of false money, 
nor smith as he was. My wife possibly will be as comely 
and handsome as ever was his Venus, but not a whore like her, 
nor I a cuckold like him. The crook-legged slovenly slave 
made himself to be declared a cuckold by a definite sentf nee 
and judgment, in the open view of all the gods. For this 
ea&se ought you to interpret the afore-mentioned verse quite 
contrary to what you have said. This, lot importeth, that 
my fyifc will be honest, virtuous, chaste, loy^’» and faithful; 
not armed, surly,‘wayward, cross, giddy, humorous, heady, 
hair-brained, or* extracted but of brains, as was the god¬ 
dess Pallas ; nor shall this fair jolly Jupiter be my co-rival. 
He shall never dip his bread in my broth, 2 though we should 
sit together at one table. 

2 He shall f never dip, $rc.] He shall never, at my cost, appease either 
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Consider his ekploits and gallant actions. lie was the most 
nfanifcst ruffian, weneher, whoremonger, and most infamous 
cuckold-makei that ever breathed, lie did always lecher it 
' like a bo$r, ^id no wonder, for he was fostered by a sow in 
the Isle of Can^ja,’ if Agathoclcs the Babylonian be not a 
liar, and more rammishly lascivious than a buck ; whence it 
is, that he is said by others to have been suckled and fed 
with milk of the Amalthsean goat. By the virtue of Acheron, 
he justlcd, bulled, and lastauriated in one day the third part 
‘of the world, beasts, and people*, floods and mountains; that 
was Europa. For this grand subagitatory achievement, the 
Ammonians caused draw, delineate, and,'paint him in the 
figure and shape of a ram ramming, anJihorncd ram.» But I 
know well enough how to shield and preserve myself from 
that horned champion. He null not, trust me, have to deal 
in my person with a sottish, dunsical Amphytrion, nor with 
a silly witlesscArgus, for all his hundred spectacles, nor yet 
with the co¥ T "l"Jy meacock Acrisius, 4 —the simple goosgeap 
Lycus of Thebes, the doating blockhead Agenor, the phleg¬ 
matic pea-goose Asopus, 5 rough-footed Lycaon, the luskish 

his Iwmgcr or lecherous thirst, by touching my wife, though we had but 
one bed for us all three. Conrad Strildiot, in his letter to M. N. Ort- 
witius: “ Sed nunc audivi, qualiter debetis supponere uXorern Jo. 
l’feff. causa honcstalis, quia est secreta et quasi honSsta, ct cat honum 
quando aliquis habel propriam in secrete ct flixit unus ad me, q*dd 
Jo. Pfefl’. sunul rixavit vobiscum dicens ad vos: 1). Ort. ego vellcm 
quod comederetis ex vestra patella, ct permitteretis mt> comedere et 
mea, ct vos diunuu intellixistis, quia illevir cst valde subtilis, et semper 
loquifor enigmatico in proverbiis ; sed quidam amicus vester, sicut ego 
audivi ab aliis, exposuit nobis ilia arcana ’jerba, dicens. Ego vellcm 
quod comederetis ex vestra patella, quod supponeretis vestram muli- 
orem; ct permitteretis me comedere ex mea patella, i. c. non tangcrelis 
uxr^cm me,-up, sed siucretis me earn tangere. 

” Isle of Caiulia.] Rabelais says, upon Dicte in Candia. See Atlie- 
nseus, lib. ix. cap. v. Dicte is a mountain of the isle of Crete (Canllia,) 
1 Cowardly Acrisius Ilor. lib. iii. od. xvi. 

“Jihnon Acrisium virginis abditnc 
Custodem pavidum Jupiter et Ve^jus 
Risisseut.” 

Prrctus and this Acrisius, being at war with each cdher, invented buck¬ 
lers and targets (in Fr. puvots.) This made Horace call him pavidus, 
and Rabelais cowardly, cmiurt, not oornart, cuekoldly, as in the ig,w 
editions. . 

5 Phlegmath Asiyas. ] Asopus is a river in Boootia, so‘called, some 
say, on account of the extreme muddiuess thereof. Now as a muddy 
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misshapen Corytus of Tuscany, nor with the large-backed and 
strong-reined Atlas. Let him alter, change, transform, afid 
metamorphose himself into a hundred variotis shapes and 
figures, into a swan, a bull, a satyr, a shower of fold, or into a 
cuckoo, as he did when he unmaidened his sister Juno ; into an 
eagle, ram or dove, as when he was enamoured of the virgin 
I’hthia, who then dwelt in the iEgean territory; into fire, a 
serpent, yea, even into a flea, into epicurean and dcmocrati- 
cal atoms, or, more magislronostalistically, into those sly in¬ 
tentions of the mind, which in the schools are called second 
notions. I'll—or tell him in the nick, and take him napping. 
And would youT<\o^v what I would do unto him ? Even that 
which *o his father tSoolum, Saturn did,—Seneca foretold it of 
me, and Laetantius hath confirmed it—what the goddess 
Rhea did to Athis. I would make him two stone lighter, 
rid him of his Cyprian cimbals, and cut so close and neatly 
by the breech, that there should not remain thereof so much 
as one—-—, so cleanly would I shave K ■ • and disable 
him for ever from being pope, for Teslicu/os non habet. 
Hold there, said Pantagruel; ho, soft and fair, my lad! 
Enough of that,—cast up, turn over the leaves, and try p our 
fortune for the second time. Then did he fall upon this en¬ 
suing verse. 

“ Membra quqtit, gelidusque eoit fonnidme sanguis.” 

His joints and members quake, he becomes pale, 

And sudden fear doth his cold blood vongcal. 

This importeth, quoth Pantagrtfcl, that she will soundly 
bang your back and belly. Clean and quite contrary, an¬ 
swered Panurgc, it is? of ntc that he prognosticates, in saying 
that I will beat her like a tiger, if she vex me. Sir Marlin 
WagstafF will perform that office, and in defaidt of a cuifjjel, 
tho devil gulp him, if I should not cat her up quick, as Can- 
daules the Lydian King did his wife, whom he ravened and 
devoured. 

You arc very stout, says Pantagruel', and courageous, Her¬ 
cules himself dvyst hardly adventure to scuffle with you in 
this your raging fury. Nor is it strange ; for a jan' 1 is worth 
bottom is a sign of a river’s very slow and calm current, Rabelais gives 
the epithet of phlegmatic to this river, which has been made a king of 
by the poetS and other fabulous writois. 

6 A jan. J Cotgrave says Jaw is French for a cuckold. 
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two; and two in fight against Hercules are too strong. Am 
I a jan ? quoth Panurge. No, no, answered Pantagruel. 
41y mind was only running upon the lurch and trictrac. 
Thereafter didfh^hit, at the third opening of the book, upon 
this verse: 

“ Fccmineo pradm, et spoliorum ardebat amore.” 

After the spoil and pillage, as in fire. 

He burnt with a strong feminine desire. 

This portendeth, quoth Pantaftruel, that she will steal 
your goods and.rob you. Hence this, according to these three 
drawn lots, will he your future destiny v l^dcarly see it,—*- 
you will be a cuckold, you will be beatenf and you vflil be 
robbed.* Nay, it is quite otherwise, quoth l’anurge, for it is 
certain that this verse presageth, that she will love me with 
a perfect liking. Nor did the satire- writing poet lie in proof 
licrepf, when h« affirmed, That a woman, burning with ex¬ 
treme affectiov "i^s sometimes pleasure to steal from iter 
sweetheart. And what 1 pray you i A glove, a point, or 
some such trifling toy of no importance, to make him keep a 
gentle kind of stirring in the research and quest thereof. In 
like manner, these small scolding debates, and petty brab¬ 
bling contentions, which frequently we see sprijg up, and for 
a certain space boil very hot betwixt a coujjJe of high-spirit^ 
lovers, are nothing else but recreative diversions for their re¬ 
freshment, spurs to, and incentives of, a more fefeent amity 
than ever. As, for exampk>, we do sometimes see cutlers 
with Hammers maul their finest whetstones, therewith to 
sharpen their iron tools the better. And therefore do I think, 
that these three lots make much for my advantage; which if 
not, 4 from their sentence totally appeal. There is no appeal¬ 
ing, quoth Pantagruel, from the decrees of fate or desljpj-, 
of lot or chance: as is recorded by our ancient lawyers, 
witness Baldus, Lib. nit. Cap. de Leg. The reason hereqf is, 
fortune doth ndWtcknowledge a superior, to jvhom an appeal 
may be made from her, or any of her substitutes. And in 
this caso the pupil cannot be restored to his right in full, as 
openly by the said author is alleged in L. Ait Pra'tor, paragi 
vll. ff. de minor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. ' 

How Pantagruel adviseth Panurge to try the future good or •_ 
bad luck of his marriage by dreams 

Now, seeing we cannot agree together hi the manner of 
expounding or interpreting the sense of the Yirgilian lots, let 
us bend our course another way, and try a new sort of 
divination. Of what .kind ? asked l’anurge. Of a good 
ancient and authentic fashion, answered Pantagruel; it is by’ 
dreams. For in dreaming, such circumstances and con-‘ 
ditions being wjyeto adhibited, as are clearly enough de¬ 
scribed by Hippo, iates, in Lib. Ih(« riiv ivwvim », by Plato, 
Plotin, Iamblicus, Sinesius, Aristotle, Xenophon, Galen, 
Plutarch, Artcmidorus, Daldiauus, Herophilus, Q. Calaber, 
Theocritus, Pliny, Athenauis, and others, the soul doth 
oftentimes forsee what is to come. How true this is, you 
may conceive by a very vulgar and familiar example*; as 
when you see that at such a time as su -itnng babes, well 
nourished, fed and fostered with good milk, sleep soundly 
and profoundly, the nurses in the interim get leave to sport 
themselves, and are licentiated to recreate their fancies at 
what range to them shall seem most fitting and expedient, 
their presence, sedulity, and attendance on the cradle being, 
during all that spare, held unnecessary. Even just so, when 
our body is at rest, that the concoction is every where ac¬ 
complished, and that, till it awake, it lacks for nothing, our 
soul delighteth to disport itself, and is well pleased in that 
frolic to take a review of its native country, which is the 
heavens, where it feceiveth a most notable participation of 
its first beginning, with an imbuement from its divine source, 
and in contemplation of that infinite and intellectual sphere, 
whereof the centre is every where, and the circumference in 
no place of the universal world, (to wit, God, according to 
the Joctrine of Hermes Trismegistus,) to wljom no new thing 
happeneth, whom nothing that is past escapeth, and unto 
whom all thing*are alike present; it remarketh not only what 
is preterit and gone, in the inferior course and agitation of 
ipblunary matters, but withal taketh notice -what is to come: 
Jien bringing a relation of those future events unto the body 
by the outward senses and exterior org ms, it is divulged 
abroad uuto the hearing of others. Whereupon the owner 
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ni that soul deserveth to be termed a valicinator, or proplicf. 
Nevertheless,* the truth is, that the soul is seldom able to 
report those things in such sincerity as it hath seen them, 
by reasofi A \he imperfection and frailty of the corporeal 
senses, which obstruct the effectuating of that office; even as 
the moon doth not communicate unto this earth of ours that 
light which she receivelh from the sun with so much splen¬ 
dour, heat, vigour, purity, and liveliness as it was given her. 
Hence it is requisite for tiro buyer reading, explaining, and 
unfolding of these somniatory vaticinations, and predictions 
of. that nature, that a dexterous, lcamcdj^kilful, wise, in¬ 
dustrious, expert, rational, and pererf^nory expounder or 
interivafcr be pitched upon, such a one as by the Greeks is 
called Onirocrit, or Oniropolist. 1 For this cause Heraclitus 
was wont to say, that nothing is by dreams revealed to us, 
that nothing js by dreams concealed from us, and that only 
we thereby liay-'-a mystical signification and secret* evidence 
of things to tome, either for our own prosperous or unlucky 
fortune, or for the favourable or disastrous success of another. 
The sacred Scriptures testify no less, and piofane histories 
assifte us of it, in both which arc exposed to our view a 
thousand several kinds of strange adventures, which have 
befallen pat according to the nature of the dteam, and that 
as well to the party dreamer, as to otlfbrs. The Atlantic 2 
people, and those that inhabit the island of Tlyisos, one of 
the Cyclades’ are of this .grand commodity deprived ; for in 
theii* countries n#ne yet ever dreamed. Of litis sort were . 
Cleon of Daulia, Thrasymcdcs, 3 and in^ our days the learned 
Frenchman Villanovanus, 1 neither of all which knew what 
dreaming was. 

IFail not therefore to morrow, when the jolly and fair 

1 Oniropolist.] From ‘Opfipic, somnium , and TloXtio, verto. 

3 Atlantic.] Sec llejodotus, 1. iv. and 1'lir.y, 1. v. c. viii. 

3 Thrasymedt^ Sec Plutarch, in his treatise of the Cessation of 

Oracles. • 

4 Villanovanus .] Arnauld de Villijneuve. It is not certain that he 
was a Frenchman ; but Rabelais, to do honour to France, will have it, 
with some ollietA that this physician and philosopher was horn at 
Villencuve in theTJarbounesc Gaul, and that lie took his name there¬ 
from. I know not how the author came by his information tlpit Villa¬ 
novanus nevej*had?tny dream. Perhaps Villanovanus safsso himself, 
in tile treatise of dreams ascribed to him by Is. Bullart, i%"his Academy 
of Sciences, &c. 
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Aurora with her rosy fingers draweth asiue the emtains ,of 
the night to drive away the sable shades ot| darkness, to 
bend your spirits wholly to the task of sleeping sound, and 
thereto apply yourself. In the meanwhile yfu%most denude 
your mind of every human passion or affection, such as arc 
love and hatred, fear and hope ; for as of old the great vatici- 
nator, most famous and renowned prophet Proteus, 1 was not 
able in his disguise or transformation into fire, water, a tiger, 
a dragon, and other such like uncouth shapes and visors, to 
presage anything that was to come, till he was restored to 
his own first natural and kindly form ; just so doth man ; for, 
at'his reception ofVln art of divination, and faculty of prog¬ 
nosticating future things, that part in him which is the most 
divine, (to wit, the Noi>c, or Mens,) must be calm, peaceable, 
'untroubled, quiet, still, hushed, and not imbusied or dis¬ 
tracted with foreign, soul-disturbing perturbations. I am 
content, guoth Panurge. But I pray yoq, sfr, must I this 
cvcAing, ere I go to bed, eat much or little r l do not ask 
this without cause. For if I sup not well, large, round, and 
amply, my sleeping is not worth a forked turnip. All the 
night long I then but dose and rave, and in my slumbering 
fits talk idle nonsense, my thoughts being in a dull brown 
study, and as deep in their dumps as is my belly hollow. 

,Nol to sup, answered Pantagruel, were best for you, con¬ 
sidering the state of your complexion, and healthy consti¬ 
tution of your body. A certain .very ancient prophet, named 
Amphiaraus, wished such as had'a mind,by dreams to be 
imbued with any oracles, for four-and-lwenty hours to taste 
no victuals, and to ifbstain from wine three days together. 15 
Yet shall not you be put to such a sharp, hard, rigorous, and 
extreme sparing diet. 1 am truly right apt to believe, (hat 
a nkjfi whose stomach is replete jvith various cheer, and in a 
manner surfeited with drinking, is hardly able to conceive 
arighb of spiritual things ; yet am not* I ofAhe opinion of 
those, who, afteiv long and pertinacious fastings, think by 
such means to enter more profoundly into the speculation 
of celestial mysteries. You may very well .remember how 
my father Gargantua (whom here for honovt sake 1 name) 
hath often told us, that the writings of abstinent, abstemious, 

s Proteus. ] See lib. iv. of the Odyssey. 

15 Three days.] Sec Pliilostratus, 1. ii. c. 11 of Apollonius’s life. 
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Uiid icfflyfejasting hermits were every whit as saltlcss, dry, 
jejune, and imsipid, as were their bodies when they did com¬ 
pose them, it is a most difficult thing for the spirits to be 
in a good" pfcAt, serene and lively, when there is nothing in 
the body but a kind of voidness and inanity ; seeing the 
philosophers with the physicians jointly affirm, that the 
spirits, which are styled animal, spring from, and have their 
constant practice in and through the arterial blood, refined, 
.and purified to the life within the admirable net, which, 
wonderfully framed, licth under the ventricle? and tunnels of 
the brain, lie gave us also the exampledfthe philosopher, 
wTio, when he thought most seriousl^jao have withdrawn 
himsiJIjirnto a solitary privacy, far from the rustling cluttcr- 
ments of the tumultuous and confused world, the better to. 
improve his theory, to contrive, comment 7 and ratiocinate, 
was, notwithstanding his uttermost endeavours to free him¬ 
self from all untoward noises, surrounded and tnvirjned 
about so vrtth The barking of curs, bawling of mastiffs, 
bleating of sheep, prating of parrots, tattling of jack-daws, 
grunting of swine, girning of boars, yelping of foxes, mewing 
of cats, cheeping of mice, squeaking of weasels, croaking of 
frogs, crowing of cocks, cackling of hens, calling of partridges, 
chanting of swans, chattering of jays, peepitfg of^bhickcns, 
singing of larks, creaking of geese, clipping of swallohs, 
clucking of moor fowls, racking of cuckoos, bumljing of bees, 
rammage of hawks, ehirnyng of linnets, croaking of ravens, 
screeching of cwl|, whicktng of pigs, gushing of hogs, cur- 
ring of pigeons, gTumbling of cushet-doves, howling of 
panthers, curklmg of quails, chirping of sparrows, crackling 
of crows, nuzzing of camels, whining of whelps, buzzing of 
drufliedaries,.mumbling of rabbits, cricking of ferrets, hum¬ 
ming of wasps, mioling of tigers, bruzzing of bears, suSKlng 
of kitlings, clamoring of scarfes, whimpering of fulmarts. 
booing of bqj&los, warbling of nightingales, quaveruffg of 
meaviscs, drintling of turkics, coniating of storks, frantling 
( of peacocks, clattering of magpie#, murmuring of stock-doves, 
eroutingof cormorants, cigling of locusts, charming of beagles, 
guarring of pujties, snarling of messens, rantling of rats, 
guericting of»apqg, snuttering of monkies, pioling of pelicans, 

■ 7 Comment.] Vliia'is indeed the word Rabelais uses; bn^the new edi¬ 
tions have it contempler (to contemplate) not commenter (to comment). 
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quacking of ducks, yelling of wolves, roaringof lions, ..olghiag 
of horses, barring of elephants, hissing of .vrpents, and 
wailing of turtles, that he was much more troubled, than 'ii 
he had been in the middle of the crowd at th4 i'-ir of Fonte- 
nay or Niort. Just so is it with those who are tormented 
with the grievous pangs of hunger. The stomach begins to 
gnaw, and bark as it were, the eyes to look dim, and the 
veins, by greedily sucking some refection to themselves from 
the proper substance of all the members of a fleshy consist¬ 
ence, violently null down and draw back that vagrant, roam¬ 
ing spirit, carele"- and neglecting of his nurse and natural 
host, which is thif ,body ; as when a hawk upon the fist, 
willing to take her flight by a soaring aloft in the open 
spacious air, is on a sudden drawn back by a leash lied to 
her feet. 

To this purpose also did he allege unto us. the authority 
of IJomei 1 , the father of all philosophy, wlnr said, that 'the 
Grecians did not put an end to their mournful inood for the 
death of Palroclus, the most intimate friend of Achilles, till 
hunger in a rage declared herself, and their bellies protested 
to furnish no more tears unto their grief. For from bodies 
emptied and macerated by long fasting, there could not. bo 
such supply of moisture and brackish drops, as might be 
pi-jper on that occasion. 

Mediocrity at all times is commendable; nor in this case 
are you to abandon it. You -nqy take a little supper, but 
thereat must you not cat of a hare, nor rf any other flesh. 
You are likewise to abstain from beans, from the preak’, by 
some called the polyp, as also from cole wo, s, cabbage, and 
all other such like windy victuals, which may endanger the 
troubling of your brains, and .-he dimming or casting a jc'.nd 
of mist over y*>ur animal spirits. For, as a looking-glass 
cannot exhibit the semblance or representation of the object 
set before it, and exposed to have its imap«,to the life ex¬ 
pressed, if that the polished sleekedness thereof be dark¬ 
ened by gross breathings, dampish vapours, and foggy, thick, 
infectious exhalations,—-even so the fancy wannot well re¬ 
ceive the impression of the likeness of thffisc things, which 
divination doth afford by dreams, if any jtvaj* the body bo 
annoyed or troubled .with the furnish steaift of meat, which 
it had taken in a while before ; because, betwixt these two 
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there jjjjllhath tgscn a mutual sympathy and fellow-feeling 
of*an indTSWubly knit affection. You shall eat good Euse- 
bian and befcamot pears, one apple of the short-shank 
pippin-kind,jXparcel of the little plums of Tours, and some 
few cherricsim* the growth of my orchard. Nor shall you 
need to fe4r, that thereupon will ensue doubtful dreams, fal¬ 
lacious, uncertain, and not to be trusted to, as by some peri¬ 
patetic philosophers hath been related; for that, say they, 
men do more copiously in the season of harvest feed on 
"fruitages, than any other tim®. The same is mystically 
taught us by the ancient prophets and poety, who allege, 
tlmt all vain and deceitful dreams*lie hid arm in covert, un^er 
the leaves which are spread on the gl^pnd : by reason that 
the UWfcfcl'all from the trees in the autnmnal quarter. For 
the natural fer##ur, whiclT^bounding in ripe, fresh, recent 
fruits, eomcfh by the quickness of its ebullition to bo with 
ea#c evaporated into the animal parts of the dreaming person 
—the expcjjme^, is obvious in most—is a prctty*while be¬ 
fore it be expired, dissolved, and evanished. As foi^your 
drink, you are to have it of the fair, pure water of my 
fountain. 

The condition, quoth Panurge, is very hard. Neverthe¬ 
less, cost what price it will, or whatsoever come of it, I 
heartily condescend thereto; protesting, that I shall to¬ 
morrow break my fast betimes, after my somnialory e»er- 
citations. Furthermore, 1 recommend myself to Homer’s 
two gates, to Morpheus,.tO^Iselon, to Phantasus, and unto 
Pljdbetor. If tfey in. this my great need succour me, 
and grant m eujh at assistance which # is fitting, I will, in 
honour of thd^^J, erect a jolly, genteel altar, composed of 
tli# softest down. If I wcm now in Laconia, in the temple 
of Juno, bdtwixt Oetilc ancPThalamis, she suddenly would 
disintangle my perplexity, resolve me of#my doubtSf and 
cheer me up with fair and jovial dreams in a deep sleep. 

Then did thus say unto Pantagrucl. Sir, wer^it not 
expedient for my purpose to put a brunch or two of curious 
laurel betwixt the quilt and Bolster of Ay bed, under the 
pillow on whJjh my head must lean ? There is no need at 
all of that, qulth l’antagruel, for, besides that it is a thing 
very superstitions, the cheat thereof hath been nt large dis¬ 
covered unto us in the writings of Serapion,^Asealonites, 
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Antiphon, Philoehorus, Antemon, and Fulgejitius PjgBsiad.es. 
I could say as much to you of the left shoulder «• of a cro¬ 
codile, as also of a camelcon, without prejudice be it spoken 
to the credit which is due to the opinion of oltjf ^lemoeritus; 4 
and likewise of the stone of the Bactrians, c.Ued Eume- 
tridcs, and of the Hammonianhom; 10 for so by -he ^Ethio¬ 
pians is termed a certain precious stone, coloured like gold, 
and in the fashion, shape, form and proportion of a ram’s 
horn, as the horn of Jupiter Hammor is reported to have 
been: they over and above assuredly affirming, that the 
dreams of thot t who carry it about them arc no less veritable 
and infallible, thin the trutn of the divine oracles. Nor is 
this mtfeh unlike to-■what Homer and Virgil 11 wrote of these 
two gates of sleep ; to which you have been pic- x,. to re¬ 
commend the management of w.iat you hav in hand. The 
one is of ivory, which letteth in confused, doubtful, and un¬ 
certain dreams; for through ivory, how small and slender 
soever it Be, wo tan see nothing, the densi ty, opacity, and 
close compactcdness of its material parts hindering the pene¬ 
tration of the visual rays, and the reception of the species of 
such things as are visible. The other is of horn, at which 
an entry is made to sure and certain dreams, even as through 
horn, by reason of the diaphanous splendour, and bright 
transparency thereof, the species of all objects of the sight 
dist.nctly pass, and so without confusion appear, that they 
are clearly seen. Your meaning is, and you would thereby 
infer, quoth Friar John, that the'urcams of all horned cuck¬ 
olds, of which number Panurge, by the help of God, ana jais 
future wife, is without controversy to be < 5 ,nc, are always 
true and infallible. i 

8 The left shoulder .] See Pliny, l/ilviii. e. viii. 

9 Old DemocrUus.l See Pliny in the same place, and Aulus Uellius, 

1. x. d/kii. 1 

10 Eumetrides , and of the Hammoniun Horn.] . See Pliny, 1. xxxvii. 

c. x. «t r— 

11 Homer and Virgil^ See Odys., 1. xix. v. 562; CEneid, 1. vi. 
v. M93. 
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